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THE INDICATOR. 

No. LXXVII. 

There he arriving, roimd about doth fljr, 

And takes survey wHh bntie* curious eye, 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly .--Spbnsbr. 

MY BOOKS. 

Sitting last winter among my books, and walled round .with all the 
comfort and protection which they and my fire-side could afford me,-— 
to wit, a table of high-piled books at my back, my writing-desk on one 
side of me, some shelves on the other, and the feeling of the warm fire 
at n^ feet, — I began to consider how I loved the authors of those books ; 
how I loved them too, not only for the imaginative pleasures they 
afforded me, but for their making me love the very books themselves, 
and delight to be in contact with them. I looked sideways at my 
Spenser, my Theocritus, and my Arabian Nights ; then above them at 
my Italian Poets; then behind me at my Dryden and Pope, my Ro- 
mances, and my Boccaccio ; then on my left side at my Chaucer,, who 
lay on writing-desk ; and thought how natural it was in C. L. to give ^ 
a kiss to an old folio, as I once saw him do to Chapman's Homer. At 
the same time I wondered how he could sit in that front room of his 
ivith nothing but a few unfeeling tables and chairs, or at best a few 
engravings in trim frames, instead of putting a couple of arm-dbairs 
into the back room with the books in it, whei^ there is but one window. 
Would I were there, with both the chairs properly filled and one or 
two more besides ! '' We had talk. Sir,'' — the only talk capable of 
making one Ibrget the books. Good God ! I could cry lik^ one 'af the 
Children in the Wood to think how far I and mine are from home ; but 
this would not be '' decent or manly ;*' so I smile instead, and am phi- 
losophic enough to make your heart ache. Besides, I shall love the 
country I am in more and more, and on the very account for which it 
angers me at present. 

This is confessing a great pain in the midst of my books. I own it ; 

and yet I feel all the pleasure in them which I have expressed. 

Take ine> tny bookshelves, to your anns, 
And shield me from the ills of life. 

No disparagement to the arms of Stella ; but in neither case is pain a 

reason why we should not have a high enjoyment of the pleasure. I 

entrench myself in my books, equally against sorrow and the weather. 

If the wind comes through a passage, I look about to see -how I can ' 

fiance it off by a better disposition of my moveables : if a melanpholy 

thought is importunate, I give another glance at my Spenser, VfW^ 

I ^peak of being in contact with my books, I m^an ilWtJbT^^. \>c^% 

to he Mb 0lean my head against them. livine m a ^ow^etn ^vcga^^ 
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though in a part sufficiently northern to feel the winter, I was obliged 
during that season to take some of -^the books out of the study, and 
hang them up near the fire-place in the sitting-room, which is the only 
room that has such a convenience. I therefore walled myself in, as 
well as I could, in the manner above mentioned. I took a walk every 
day, to the astonishment of the Genoese, who used to huddle against a 
bit of sunny wall, like flies on a chimney-piece. But I did this only 
that I /might so much the more enjoy my ^n^Zis^ evening. The fire 
was a wood fire instead of a coal ; but I imagined myself in the coun- 
try. I remembered, at the very worst, that one end of my native land 
was not nearer the other, than England is to Italy. 

While writing this article lam in my study again. Like the rooms 
in all houses in this country, which are not hovels, it is handsome and 
ornamented. On one side it looks towards a garden and the moun- 
tTsins : on another to the mountains and the sea. What signifies all 
this ? I turn my back upon the sea : I shut up even one of the side 
windows looking upon the mountains ; and retain no prospect but that 
of the trees. On the right and left of me are bookshelves : a bookcase 
is affectionately open in front of me ; and thus kindly enclosed with my 
books and the green leaves, I write. If all this is too luxurious and 
effeminate, of all luxuries it is the one that leaves you the most strength. 
And this Is to be said for scholarship in general. It unfits a man for 
activity •— for his bodily part in the world : but it often doubles both 
the power and the sense of his mental duties : and with much indig^^ 
nation against his body, and more against those who tyrannize over 
the intellectual claims of mankind, the man of letters, like the magician 
of old, is prepared to " play the devil" with the great men of this world, 
in a style that astonishes both the sword and the toga. 

I do not like this fine large study. I like elegance ; I like room to 
breathe iio, and even walk about, when I want to breathe and walk 
nbout. I )ike a great library next my 6tudy ; but for the study itself, 
give me a small snug place almost entirely walled with books. There 
should be only one window in it, looking upon trees. Some prefer a 
place with few or no books at all ; nothing but a chair and a table, 
like Epictetus : but I should say that these were philosophers, not lovers 
of bo6to> if I did not recollect that Montaigne was both. He had a 
studjUJh^ a round tower, walled as aforesaid. It is true, one forgets 
one-s books while writing : at least they say so. For my part, I think 
I hare them in a sort of sidelong mind's eye ; like a second thbught, 
which is none ; like a waterfall, or a whispjering wind. 

I dislike a grand library to study in. I mean an immense apart* 
ment, with books all in Museum order, especially wire-safed. I say 
nothing against the Museum itself, or public libraries. They are capital 
places to go to, but not to sit in : and talking of this, I hate to read in 
a public place and in strange company. The jealous silence, — the 
, dissatisfied looks of the messengers, the inability to help yourself, the 
not knowing whether you really ought to trouble the messengers, much 
less the Gentleman in black or br6wn^ who is perhaps half a trustee, 
with a variety of other jarrings between privacy and publicity, prevent 
one's settling heartily to work. They say " they manage these things 
better in France ;" and I dare say they do : but I think I should feel 
■till more distrait in France, in spite of the benevolence of the servitors, 
and the generous profusion of pen, ink, and paper. I should feel as if 
J were doing nothing but interchanging amenities with polite writers. 
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' A gr&nd' private library ^ which the master of the house also makes 
his study, never looks to me like a real place of books, much less of author- 
ship. I cannot take kindly to it. It is certainly not out of envy ; for 
three parts of the books are generally trash, and I can seldom think of 
the rest and the proprietor together. It reminds me of a fine gentleman, 
of a collector, of a patron, of Gil Bias and the Marquis of Marialva ; 
of anything but genius and comfort. I have a particular hatred of a 
round table (not the Round Table, for that was a dining one) covered 
and irradiated with books; and never met with one in the house of a 
clever man but once. It is the reverse of Montaigne's Round Tower. 
Instead of bringing the books around you, they all seem turning another 
way, and eluding your hands. 

Concious of my propriety and comfort in these matters, I take an 
interest in the bookcases, as well as books of my friends. I long to 
meddle, and dispose them after my own notions. When they see this 
confession, they will acknowledge the virtue I have practised. I be* 
lieve I did mention his book room to C. L. and I think he told me that 
he often sat there when alone. It would be hard not to believe himi 
His library, though not abounding in Greek or Latin (which are the 
only things to help some persons to an idea of literature) is anything but 
superficial. The depths of philosophy and poetry are there, the inner- k 
most passages of the human heart. It- has some Latin, too. It has 
also an handsonie contempt for appearance. It looks like what it is^ 
a selection made at precious intervals from the book-stalls ; — now a 
Chaucer at nine and twopence ; now a Montaigne or a Sir Thomas ^ 
Brown at two shillings ; now a Jeremy Taylor, a Spinoza ; an old 
English Dramatist, Prior, and Sir Philip Sidney ; and the books are 
"** neat as imported." The very perusal of the backs is a ** discipline of 
humanity." There Mr. Southey takes his place again with an old 
Radical friend: there Jeremy Collier is at peace with Dryden: there 
the iipn, Martin Luther, lies down with the Quaker lamb, Sewell: 
there Guzman d'Alfarache thinks himself fit company for Sir Charles 
Grandison, and has his claims admitted. Even the '' high fantastieai" 
Duchess of Newcastle, with her laurel on her head, is received with 
gprave honours, and not the less for declining to trouble herself with the 
constitutions of her maids. There is an approach to this in the library 
of W. C. who also includes Italian among his humanities. W.1H., I 
believe, has no books, except mine ; but he has Shakspeare and Rous^ 
seau by heart. N. who though not a book man by profession, is fbnd 
of those who are, and wha loves his volume enough to read it across 
the fields, has his library in the common sitting room, which is hospi- 
table. H. R.'s books are all too modern and finely bound, which how- 
ever is not his fault, for they were left him by will, — not the most 
kindly act of the testator. Suppose a man were to bequeath us a great 
japan chest, three feet by four, with an injunction that it was always 
to stand on the tea-table. I remember borrowing a book of H.R. which, 
having lost, I replaced with a copy equally well bound. I am not sure 
I should have been in such haste, even to return the book, had it been 
a common looking volume ; but the splendour of the loss dazzled me 
into this ostentatious piece of propriety. I set about restoring it as if 
I had diminished his fortunes ; and waived the privilege a friend has 
to use a man's things as his own. I may venture upon t\v\% Y^^^\^gttXib 
theory, not only because candour compels me to sa^ V\i^\.\\i^\^Hx.*'«^ 
Ingher m&ttexa, with Montsiigney but because I Yia-v© \)eeii ^ xcka^ wsa. 
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in the family of book-losers. I may affirm, upon a moderate calcula* 
tioD, that I have lent and lost in my time, (and I am eight and thirty,) 
half-a-dozen decent sized libraries, — rlmean books enough to fill so 
many ordinary book caise^. I have never coxnplained ; and self-love, as 
irell as gratitude, makes me love those who do not complain of me. 
But like other patient people, I am inclined to burst out now that I 
grow less strong, — now that writiAg puts a hectic in my cheek. Publi- 
city is nothing now- a-day 8 " between friends." There is R. not H. 
R. who in return for breaking a set of my English Poets, makes a point 
of forgetting me, whenever he has poets in. his eye ; which is carrying 
his conscience too far. But W. H. treated me worse; for not content 
with losing other of said English Poets, together with my Philip Sidney 
(all in one volume) and divers pieces of Bacon, he vows I never lent 
them to him; which is *^ the unkindest cut of all." This comes of 
being magnanimous. It is a poor thing after all to be " pushed from a 
level consideration" of one's superiority in matters of provocation. But 
W. H. is not angry on this occasion, though he is forgetful; and in spite 
of his offences against me and mine (not to be done away by his good 
word. at intervals). I pardon the irritable patriot and metaphysician, 
ivno would give bis last penny to an acquaintance, and his last pulse to 
the good of mankind. Why did he fire up at an idle word from one of 
the few men, who thought and felt as deeply as himself, and who " died 
daily" in the same awful cause? But I forgive. him, because he forgave 
him ; and yet I know not if I can do it for that very reason. 

" Cooie, my best friends, my books, and lead me on : 
" 'Tis time that I were gone." 

I own I borrow books with as much facility as I lend. I cannot kee 
a work that interests me on another person's shelf, without a wish to 
carry it off : but, I repeat, that I have been much more sinned against 
than sinning in the article of non-return ; and am scrupulous in the 
article of intention. I never had a felonious intent upon a book but 
once; and then I shall only s^y, ii- was under circumstances so pecu- 
liar, that I cannot but look upon the conscience that induced me to re- 
store it, as having sacrificed the spiiit of its very self to the letter ; and 
I have a grudge against it accordingly. Some people are unwilling to 
lend their books. I have a special grudge against them, particularly 
those who accompany ther unwillingness with uneasy professions to the 
contrary, and smiles like Sir Fretful Plagiary. The friend who helped 
to spoil my notions of property, or rather to make them too good for the 
world " as it goes," taught me also to undervalue my squeamishneas 
in choosing to avail myself of the books of these gentlemen. He showjed 
me how it was doing good to all parties to put an ordinary face on the 
matter; though I know his own blushed not a little sometimes in doing 
it^ even when the good to be done was for another. (Dear S. in all 
. thy iM^tions, small as well as great, how sure was the beauty of thy 
spirit to break forth !) I feel in truth, that even when anger inclines 
me to exercise this privilege of philosophy, it is more out of revenge 
than contempt. I fear that in allowing myself to borrow books, I some- 
times make extremes meet in a very sinftil manner, and do it out of a 
refined revenge. It is like eating a miser's beef at him. 

I yield to none in my love of bookstall urbanities. I have spent as 
happy moments over the stalls (till the woman looked out) as any lite- 
rary apprentice boy who ought to be moving onwards^ But I confess 
my weakness in liking to see some of my favourite purchases neatly 
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bound. The books I like to have about me most are Spenser, Chaucer/ 
the minor poems of Milton, the Arabian Nights, Theocritus, Plato's* 
Republic, and such old good-natured speculations as Plutarch's Morals. 
For most of these I love a plain good old binding, never mind how old, 
provided it wears well ; but my Arabian Nights may be bound in as 
fine and flowery a style as possible, and I should like an engraving to 
^very dozen pages. Book-prints of all sorts, bad and good, take wi^' 
me as much as when I was a child : and I think some books, such as" 
Prior's Poems, ought always to have portraits of the authors. Prior'd 
airy face with his cap on, is like having his company. From early as- 
sociation, no edition of Milton pleases me so much, as that in which 
there are pictures of the Devil with brute ears, dressed like a Roman 
General: norx)f'Bunyan, as the one containing the print of the Valley 
of the. Shadow of Death, with the Devil whispering in Christian's ear, 
old Pope sitting by the way side, and 

....'- " Vanity Fair, -' 

. * • - - With the Pilgrims suffering there." 

I delight in the recollection of the puzzle I used to have with the fron- 
tispiece of the Tale of a Tub, of my real horror at the sight of that 
crawling old man representing Avarice, at the beginning of Enfield's 
Speaker, the Looking Glass, or some such book ; and even of the care- 
lass school-boy hats, and the prim stomachers and cottage bonnets, 
of such golden- age antiquities as the Village Sphool. The oldest and' 
most worn-out wood cut, represeutrng King Pepin, Goody Two Shoes, 
or the grim Sold an, sitting with three staring blots for his eyes and- 
mouth, his sceptre in one handj and his other five fingers raised and* 
spread in admiration at the feats of the Gallant London Prentice, can- 
not raise in me a feeling of ingratitude or disrespect. Cooke's editiph 
of the British Poets and Novelists came out while I was at school : for 
which reason I never could put up with Suttaby's or Walker's publica- 
tions, except in the case of such works as the Fairy Tales, which Mr.' 
Cooke did not publish. Besides they are too cramped, thick, and mer- 
cenary ; and the pictures are all frontispieces. They do not come in at 
the proper places. It is like having one's pie before dinner. Cooke 
realized the old woman's beau ideal of a prayer book,—-'' A little book, 
with: a great deal of mattier, and a large type:" — for the type was really 
large for so small a volume. Shall I ever forget his Collins and his 
Gray, books at once so superbly ornamented and so inconceivably 
cheap? Sixpence could procure much before ; but never could it pro- 
cure so much as. then, or was at once so much respected, and so little 
cared for. His artist Kirk was the best artist, except Stothard, that ever- 
designed for periodical works ; and I will venture to add (if his name 
rightly announces his country) the best artist Scotland ever produced, 
except Wilkie: but he unfortunately had not enough of his country in 
him to keep him from dying young^. His designs for Milton and the 
Arabian Nights, his female extricated from the water in the Tales of 
the Genii, and his old hag issuing out of the chest of the Merchant 
Aba4ah in the same book, are before me now as vividly as they were 
then. He possessed elegance and the sense of the beauty in no ordi- 
nary degree; though they sometimes played a trick or so of foppery. I 
shall never forget the gratitude with which I received an odd number 
of Akenside, value sixpence, one of the set of that poet, which a boarder 
distributed 'among three or four of us, ''with his mother's compli- 
ments." The present might have been more lavish^ but I. h&cdV^i*' 
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thought 0^ that. I remember my number. It was the one an which' 
there is a picture of the poet on a sopha, with Cupid coming to him, 
and the words underneath^ '^ Teimpt me no more, insidious Love !" The 
picture and the number appeared to me equally divine» I cannot help 
thinking to this day, that it is right and natural in a gentleman to sit 
in a stage dress, on that particular kind of sopha, though on no other, 
with that exclusive hat and feathers on hib head, telling Cupid to be- 
gone with a tragedy air. Cowley says, that even when he was '' a 
Tery young boy at school, instead of his running about on holidays, and 
playing with his fellows, he was wont to steal from them, and walk 
into the fields, either alone with a book, or with some one companion, 
if he could find one of the same temper/* When I was at school, I had 
no fields to run into, or I should certainly have gone there ; and I must 
own to having played a great deal ; but then I drew my sports as 
much as possible out of books, playing at Trojan wars, chivalrous en- 
counters with coal-staves, and even at religious mysteries. When I 
was not at these games, I was either reading in a comer, or walking 
round the cloisters with a book under one arm, and my friend linked 
with tbe other, or with my thoughts. It has since been my fate to real- 
ize all the romantic notions I had of a friend at that time, and just as 
I had embraced him in a distant country, to have him torn from me. 
This it is that sprinkles the most cheerful of my speculations now with 
tears, and that must obtain me the reader's pardon for a style unus- 
ually chequered and egoistical. No man was a greater lover of books 
than he. He was rarely to be seen^ unless attending to other people's 
a£Eairs, without a volume of some sort, generally of Plato, or one of the 
Greek Tragedians. Ner will those who understand the real spirit of 
his scepticism, be surprised to hear that one of his companions was the 
Bible. He valued it for the beauty of some of its contents, for the dig- 
nity of others, and the curiosity of all; though the philosophy of Solo- 
mon he thought too Epicurean, and the inconsistencies of other parts 
afflicted him. His favourite part was the book of Job, which he thought 
the grandest of tragedies. He projected founding one of his own upon 
it; and I will undertake to say, that Job would have sat in that Tra- 
gedy, with a patience and a profundity of thought worthy of the origi- 
nal. Being asked on one occasion, what book he would save for him- 
self, if he could save no other ? he answered, ** The oldest book, the 
Bible.'' It was a monument to him of the earliest, most lasting, and 
most awful aspirations of humanity. But more of this on a fitter occasion .* 

* ' I will mention, however, in this place, that an advantapre of a very cunning and 
viodicdve nature was taken of Mr. Sbelley^iB known regard for the Bible, to repre* 
■ent him as havingxne with him at the time he was drowned. Nothing was more 
probable ; and it is true, that he had a book in his pocket, the remains en which, at 
the request of the author of this article, were buried with him : but it was the vo- 
lume of Mr. Keats*s poems, containing Hyperion, of which he was a great admirer. 
H% borrowed it of me when he went away^ and knowing how I valued it also, sidd 
that he would not let it quit him till he saw me again. 

[To be condnded next week]. 



REVI EW OF BO OKS. 

Don Juan. Cantos VL VIL VIIL 
We scarcely know of any thing more ludicrous, although '■ of many 
more amusing, than a contemplation of the manner in which the vaga-. 
ries of gepius tend to the production of grave and &tigiiing common*; 
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plsMses from a multitude of person&.who can neither understand th« 
eccentricity^ nor appreciate the source of it. It is unnecessary to 
riemarky that if the Noble Author of Don Juan could possibly have been 
overwhelmed by this sort of matter, he would by this time have been 
buried under a heap which, to borrow the hyperbole of the brother q£\ 
Opheliai might 

" O'ertop old Pelion, or the skylsh head 
" Of blue Olympus." 

There 19 happily, however, no extinguishment of soiil, no annihilation 
of intellect, to be effected by this process at the present time of day, so ' 
that honest dulness may be allowed its unavoidable portion of expletive 
with great complacency. Nay, if uttered with sincerity, and on a 
supposition, as Figaro says, that the good people '^ think that they are 
thinking,** their platitudes are to be endured, like a passing cloud, at 
which, although it afflicts us with the vapours, it is useless to repine. 
We are ^ot to e^^pept the bat to track the flash which preceides a thunder- 
clap, or the mole to adjust and ascertain the polarity of light. 

But if the numerous class of innocent and well intentioned venters of 
no-meaning are to be thus tolerated, we are not aware of the existence 
of any species of literary chivalry, which demands an equal degree of 
consideration for the rancour of disappointed venality — ^the affected 
horror of alarmed and becloaked hypbcrisy — the yell of low political 
hostility, and the artificial hiss of the whole serpentine train of corrup- 
tion— 7" complicated monsters,*' who in the variety and nature of their 
powers, and motives of annoyance, may be figuratively compared to 

their prototypes in Pandemonium : — 

" Scorpion, and Asp, and Amphisbeena dire, 
CerasteB horn'd, Hydrus, and Elops drear, 
And Dipsas." 

Need we say, that nearly all those who affect to sound the tocsin 
upon every sally of imagination by Lord Byron, may be classed under 
one or other of the foregoing divisions ? The venality that would em- 
brace the profits, while it avoided the responsibility, is known to all men ;. 
-^the hypocrisy and cant, under the name of equity, that would under- 
oune property, and suffer legitimate fraud to acquire an unprincipled 
and dangerous controul over the press, have been rendered equally evi- 
dent. As to low political hostility, is it possible to consider any thing 
more low, contemptible, abject, rancorous, crawling — and, for the ho* 
nour of the country, we hope to add silly — ^than the wretched attack of 
the Constitutional Society ? And as to the anonymous creatures of 
venom, they abound in every dirty pool, which stagnates and breeds 
things of slime, under the sun of a corruptive influence. What is the 
crime of Lord Byron with this crew — the boldness of his occasional 
scepticism ? — Not a jot. His treatment of the '' good old King ?''-— Pish I 
— ^the mere adoption of a rallying point, to furnish a new experiment upon 
the card-purses of old women. Mr. Charles Murray's bills run high, 
and the funds of the Society low. Is it a dangerous portion of license 
and freedom in Don Juan ? — How edifying this objection, consideri ng 
that the John BuU is under the especial patronage and protection of 
the Church ! What then is the real offence of his Lordship ? How ra- 
pidly told I H£,^-a nobleman, — has burst the enthraUnent of rank and 
station ; nay more, the stronger ligatures of an aristocratical bieui, aal 
declared for. the Many against the Few. His powerful q)trit hlusMto^ 
braced th^ cause of the * politically oppressed, and aided )to jbTfMk 
^d, to fcoui^e that great piece o£^ general social trelnsoa, thA IfoVf! ISr: 
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liance. This it is, which has suhjected Lord Byron to th« enmity, and* 
anger by which, in certain quarters, he is so much honoured ; and but 
for this, he might have written like Rochester, intrigued like Buckingham, 
and acted all sorts of folly in the manner of Wharton. Nay, his expe- 
dition with Satan after the origin of evil, in the person of Cain, would 
have passed from the Creator of well-fed Rectors, and bowing Deans ; su 
position which has been proved by much kindred matter-of-fact. In a 
word, the yelpers are a-slip, not for what Lord Byron is, but for what 
he Is hot. He might have been all that he is with perfect impunitj^, 
save a liberal Lord, which agrees neither with the conservative princi- 
ple of the great Holy Alliance, nor the little Constitutional Society ,-- 
with the confederate interests, nor the proprietary Oligarchy that 
oppress die British system, all of which, in their several degrees, claim 
a vested right to impede the genial march of society, and make a pro- 
perty of the common rights of mankind. 

Having eased our mind by a little general appreciation of the com- 
mon-place, the cant, and the malignity against Lord Byron, the source 
of which is so obvious ; and protesting against any sort of intention of 
interfering with the just rights of sound and honest criticism,— ^to which, 
whcither springing out of differences of taste, feeling, or sincere opinion, 
he is of course as amenable as the meanest shrub of Parnassus, — we 
drop at once to a consideration of that poem in particular, the conti- 
nuation of which has led to the present article. 

Of the general characteristics of Don Juan, it would now be almost 
impertinent to dilate. We shall therefore spare ourselves all expatia- 
tion upon its felicitous combination of description, humour, pathos, and 
keen and pervading satire ; the last of which, after all, we apprehend* 
is what disturbs the moral prudery of the well-dressed mob more than 
those amatory scenes and glowing descriptions to which the manifesta- 
tion of the said disturbance is so greatly attributed. The first canto,' 
for instance — Are certain people quite so alarmed at the loves of Don 
Juan and Donna Julia, as at certain tangential strokes in the delinea- 
tion of the character of the hero's grave and prudential mother, and 
transient glances at the infirmities and peccadilloes of good sort of 
people ? The same story told in another manner, they would possibly 
regard as a moral tale ; but this air riant , and disturbance of com- 
posed masks and orderly decencies, are unbearable. Circumspection 
avails nothing in this case, and (contra bonos mores) the '^ simulars of 
virtue " are in as much danger as the vicious — a frightful and compre- 
hensive calamity. To be sure, we have heard the objection urged very 
speciously. We do not like to be eternally put upon the weak or wicked 
points of our nature ; and in poetry particularly, prefer more gentie 
portraiture, — " Alice Fell," and the " Thoughts too deep for tears." 
Without deciding whether some of the latter may not be found even in 
the stanzas of Don Juan, we utterly protest against this very conve- 
nient species of interdiction, which, we maintain, would foster every, 
species of rancorous weed, by the mere absence of annoyance. It would 
require more time and space than the nature of this publication 'Vfdll 
allow, to enter into a comparison of the advantages to be derived from 
the exaltation of conspicuous virtue and the exposure of latent vice ; bat 
if both are good. Lord Byron is vindicated; and every body must alknf 
that the latter is the most fruitful field. Sound divines (not being Court 
Chaplains) take both w^s, we believe ; an observation that drops froflft 
us ia th9 pure spirit of orthodoxy. Again : Lord Byron witt tab ^ 
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Stich dark'-featured and recklesd heroes ! This remark, by the ^y, wan 
made by a critic in a daily print, in relation to The Island. It was 
strange that Lord Byron should persist in choosing such heroes as 
Christian (the main incident of whose life is almost poetry in plain nar- 
rative); it was quite sickening to hear eternally of such people. Now 
we need not inform those who have read the poem, that Christian is 
scarcely its hero ; and that nothing anticipated by the honest scribe, 
who had merely seen it new in the shop windows, is to be found in it. 
The entire spirit of this sort of observation is however false and erro- 
neous. Virtue, define it as we may, consists chiefly in forbearance, 
negation, and the mastery of the passions. We may go still further, and 
add, that even its activity wears the aspect of self-denial, as all the 
self-devotion of Greek and Roman story — all that we understand of 
exalted virtue, from Alfred to Washington, will testify. This is well 
in fact, but is it so in poetry ? Or, in plainer terms, is it not the force, 
prevalence, and violence of the passions; which supply the latter with 
Uie richest materiel? From the very nature of things it must be so, as 
Milton found out in Paradise Lost, his Satan being objected to on this 
very account ; and to talk a hundred years old, that is to say, in reference 
to Homer and Virgil, — who prefers not, poetically speaking, the fierce 
and wrathful Achilles, to the Dilx Trojantis, the pious -^Eneas ? The 
lofty department of tragedy, what is its essence ? — Masterless passion ; 
the absence of which, and the poor substitution of mere poetry, make 
some recent efforts so very mawkish. Let us hear no more of this. 

Looking at Don Juan as far as it has gone, it is quite obvious, that 
having taken up the general conception. Lord Byron has bound himself 
to no particular series of adventures, but writes on under the influence 
of his immediate impulses. Every one is aware that there is both loss 
and gain by this process ; that something is lost in unity and con- 
sistency of object, and something gained in occasional freshness and 
spirit. It may be further observed, that, after all, Don Juan is not an 
epic ; and that we can scarcely conceive an outJine more capable of 
excursion ad libitum than the pilotage of a Don Galaor of headlong 
courage and boundless adventure to the gates of hell. This, however, 
is a secondary consideration; as we have already hinted, this conspi- 
cuous and alarming attribute of Lord Byron is an intuitive per- 
ception of the almost mathematical point which marks the confines of 
vice and virtue, harmlessness and innocence ; and a rapid detection of 
the approximation of extremes, which renders him tlie Asmodeus or 
Mephistophiles of poets, a creature which penetrates into your secrets at 
will. This is startling to every one, but absolutely terrific to the or- 
derly people, who, muffled up in exterior decencies, place well-doing in 
a mental costume. We never heard an individual express more horror 
at the first canto of Don Juan than a grave merchant, who regularly 
. sent his clerk out of the way to take tea with his wife ; or a woman 
more piously outraged by it than the mistress of the man who married 
her. These persons felt themselves detected. It is not confounding 
good and evil to shew the slightness of the partitions which divide 
them ; on the contrary, the former may be guarded and secured by a 
dread of the rapidity df glance which can at once perceive and expose 
the myriads of lurking aveiiiies h^ which the one can slide into the 
other. 

And now for tlie AiSik ^^V&f^ ^iVn fftxisx^a:!^ 

regular contiaoaiioa^o^ ^' ^divtso^^t^A ^V 
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yrith a pleasant parody,^ in application to woman, of ^^ There is a tida, 
^ the affairs of men/' In respect to the former, the poet opines that — 
Those navigators must be able seamen 

Whose charts lay down its current to a hair; 
Not ail the reveries of Jacob Behmen 
With its strange whirls and eddies can compare:— « 
^. Men with their heads reflect on this and that— 

But women with their hearts or heaven knows what ! 

Not the less influentially, however, it appears — 

And yet a headlong, headstrong, downright she, 
Young, beautiful, and daring — who would risk 

* A throne, the world, the universe, to be 

Beloved in her own way, and rather whisk 
The stars from out the sky, than not be free 

As are the billows when the breeze is brisk — 
Though such a she^s a devil (if that there be one) 
Yet she would make full many a Maniohean. 

* The Author moralizes for several stanzas in this strain ; but in allu- 
sion to a little finesse on the part of the favourite Sultana (who had 
managed the introduction of Don Juan in female disguise) to her awful 
Sultan, thus beautifully distinguishes between feminine love and the 
affectation of it : — 

A slight blush, a soft tremor, a calm kind 

Ofgentle, feminine delight, and shown 
More in the eyelids than tne eyes, resigned 

Rather to hide what pleases most unknoWn, 
Are the best tokens (to a modest mind) 

Of love, when seated on his loveliest throne, 
A sincere woman's breasts—for over warm 
Or over cold annihilates the charm. 

yife must be very general in our outline. The convenient nondescript, 
who to oblige the Sultana managed the eptry of Don Juan into the 
harem, is under the necessity of trusting to his discretion, by allowing 
l^m to share the accommodation of one bf the beauties of the establish- 
ment, three of whom are described with those graces which prove most 
attractive to the people whom certain Christians think the fittest ii| the 
world to govern Greece. We supply the portraiture :-*- 

Of those who bad most genius for this sort 

Of sentimental friendship, there were three, 
Lolah, Katinka, and Dud A ; in short, 

(To save description) fair as fair can be 
Were they, according to the best report. 

Though differing in stature and degree. 
And clime and time, and country and complexion ; 
They all alike admired their new connexion. 

Lolah was dusk as India and as warm ; 

Katinka was a Georgian, white and red. 
With great blue eyes, a lovely hand and arm. 

And feet so small they scarce seemed made to tread. 
But rather skim the earth ; while DudA*s form ' 

Looked more adapted to be put to bed, 
i Being somewhat lai^e and languishing and lazy. 

Yet of a beauty that would drive you crazy. 

A kind of sleepy Venus seemed Dudn, 

Yet very fit to " murder sleep ** in those 
Who gazed upon her cheeVs transcendant hue, 

Her Attic forehead, and her Phidian nose : 
Few angles were there in her form, 'tis true. 

Thinner she might have been and yet scarce Ipse ^ 
Yet, after all, 'twould puzzle to say where 
It would not spoil some separate charm to jpare, / . ^ 

She was not violently lively, but 
Stole on your spi nt like a May-d^Ly breakbg ; 
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Her eye^ were not too sparkling, yet, half-«hat. 

They put beholders in a tender taking ; 
She looked (this simile's quite new) just cut 

From marble, like Pygmalion's statue waking, 
The Mortal and the Marble still at strife. 
And timidly expanding into life. 

The appropriation of the disguised Juan of course produces some 

confusion ; and the haughty Sultana learns from her creature the trust 

he has been obliged to put in his prudence. She has no confidence in 

his share of that same cardinal virtue, and her feminine agitation and 

distress is thus beautifully depictured : — 

She stood a moment as a Pythoness 

Stands on her tripod, agonized, and full 
Of Inspiration gathered from Distress, 

When all the heart-strings like wild horses pull 
This heart asunder ; — then, as more or less 

Their speed abated or their strength grew dull, 
She sunk down on her seat by slow degrees. 
And bowed her throbbing head o*er trembling knees. 

Her face declined and was unseen ; her hair 

Fell in long tresses, like the the weeping willow, 
Sweeping the marble underneath her chair. 

Or rather sofa (for it was all pillow, 
A low, soft Ottoman) and black Despair 

Stirred up and down her bosom like a billow. 
Which manes to some shore whose shingles check 
Its farther course, but must receive its wreck. 

Her head hung down, and her long hair in stooping 

Concealed her features better than a veil ; 
And one hand o'er the Ottoman lay drooping, 

White, waxen, and as alabaster pale : 
Would that I were a painter 1 to be grouping 

All that a poet^lrags into detail 1 
Oh that my words were colours ! but their tints 
May serve perhaps as outlines or slight hints. 

We are to suppose she is inexorable, for the Eunuch is ordered to 
get a boat under the palace wall to execute her orders ; the absolute 
facty however, is left in doubt, as here the stanza closes. To ease the 
great anxiety of the reader, however, we will just allow him to know, 
that in the next canto (of which more in our next number) Don Juan^ 
a Turkish lady, and an old man, suddenly make their appearance in 
the Russian camp before Ismail, and. are presented to Suwarrow, — so 
that all fear of the premature death of the hero may be at once dismissed. 

The general complexion of this canto, it will be perceived, is couleur 
de rose, and skittish ; but more in the way of humour than luxuriance/— 
a step in the education of Juan pleasantly related and rapidly dismissed. 
The succeeding cantos breathe more of fire and sword ; but we will 
not anticipate. ' : 

We must not forget to remark, that these cantok are preceded by a 
preface of a very piquant description, in which Lord Byron explains 
himself, as to the late Marquis of Londonderry, with very marked sig- 
nificance. Not only so, — he briefly but forcibly expresses his contempt 
for '^ the hypocritical mass which leavens the present English genera- 
tion." This is as it should be : it would be melancholy indeed, if a 
confederacy of the lowest and most unprincipled hypocrites — of the 
most base and slavish designers on the face of the earth, could impede 
the free breathings of mind as successfully as they crush the infaint 
liberty of exhausted nations — crib and tonfine the imp>3i\&e^ oi %<bTi\\i&, 
like Gulliver in LUUput, by the cobwebbery o{ a imiti^^vc^^^ <)|l ^xsX:^ 
Vgafw^, ipua £rom the brsdn and bowels of ^ combV&^ktioii oi x«(fS^K 
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some of whom manhood can scarcely name, or womanhood imagine. 
It is quite enough that the vis inertUB of society exacts so la^ge a tri- 
bute of attention to the conventional jargon which, among the high 
and low vulgar, is substituted for the native convictions of reason and 
common sense ; it would be still more miserable,^ if every grade of in- 
tellect could be made to succumb. Of this, however, thank heaven, 
there is little danger; the march of mental freedom and of social and 
political amelioration has commenced, and what monarch or mo- 
narchs can effectually stay it ? The command of King Canute to the 
waves of the sea to stand still, had he even expected obedience, would 
have been reasonable in comparison with this fond attempt ; for the 
ocean, although magnificent, is limitable, but who can assign bounda- 
ries to mind ? or at least to the diffusion which advances the mass of 
it, and which is industriously and insidiously confounded, by those 
who dread its ultimate consequences, with certain romantic notions of 
the perfectibility of the individual. Happily, amidst all the fluctuations 
of success and misfortune, which alternately exalt and depress the 
friends of political liberty, this truth is eternally perceptible. It is not 
obscured because Angouleme is at Madrid, French gold triumphant in 
Portugal, or another Turkish fleet at sea, to reiterate massacres 
of Scio. Revived Inquisitions abroad, and attempted ones at home, 
cannot shadow it ; nor senatorial servility, foolishness, and evasion, 
extinguish it. Even law, which is so successful against all light, finds it a 
species of Greek fire ; and like the bright cloud which guided the Israelites 
through the wilderness, however devious the path to be trodden, it 
will not cease to shine and inspirit the human progress until, triumphant 
over every obstacle, mankind, in the attainment of genuine liberty, 
and equal political rights, shall have reached the promised land. 

Sketches in Bedlam, or Characteristic Traits of Insanity, as displayed 
in the cases oflAO Patients of both, sexes, now or recently cofifined 
in Bedlam. 
Of all the gross and disgusting instances of coarseness and want 
of' feeling in the pursuit of temporary emolument, we think this 
publication is one of the most unpardonable. Here are the con- 
nexions of no less than 140 persons rendered unhappy and uneasy, 
to say nothing of certain of the parties discharged cured, in order 
that some miserable book-maker may pocket a few pounds in his - 
calling. We know not whether this be the book to which Mr. 
Brougham alluded on Monday last, in the House of Commons i we 
apprehend not ; but if so, it may pair off with it in offensiveness and 
barbarity. We can conceive nothing less amusing, than a dull 
common-place detail of the ravings, wanderings, and habits of con-* 
firmed insanity, uniUuminated by a single iota of physiological ac- 
quirement, medical experience, or vivid and discriminating powers of 
description. It is unnecessary to say that much of such detail must 
necessarily be abominably nauseous, if not indecent ; and we may- 
observe that, in this respect, the extreme vulgarity and want of 
feeling which originated the work, have been very jBaithfuUy displayed 
in its execution. We cannot sully our columns with example, but we' 
request those who may meet with the book to turn to pages 113 and^ 
128, and ask themselves what they think of the information there 
bestowed. Such exposures are indefensible on the score of common- 
decorum; but what ia tohe said of exhibiting an unhappy,- and pos-^ 
Bibljra. recoverable individual, as a spectaGle to lYie p\A>dc>-lo\iii!^%ar'' 
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jaoyance of every one belonging to him> for such information as tbe 
following : — We of course omit the-names :— 

^— , aged thirty -two, admitted 28th June, 1821. This patient had been . 

oifce in very respet^tahle life, was occupied as a ship broker, and hit derangement 
witf ascribed to heavy losses and disappointments in business. He appeared to have 
been a very genteel man ; perfectly harmless and well conducted for some time after 
bis first admission : but afterwards his disorder became high. He tore his clothet> 
and became, in his opinion, a very great man. He had in his own hands the insur- 
ance of all outward-bdund ships from the river Thames to every part of the globe ^ 
iind, in fact, no ship left the river without having Mr. * b seal affixed to her. 

'■He knew every body by name, but none by sight. He transacted all his business 
without ever seeing the principals; and ever since he came here, he had don^ 
in imagination, insurance business to the extent of hundreds of thousands. 

He was at all times very cheerful, danced and sung, and made many promises of 
conferring numerous appointments and lucrative situations on his poor fellow-patients. 
He was at length found to be paralytic, and was discharged. His friends were re- 
spectable, and he was known to many opulent merchants in London. 

We supply an equally useless and barbarous disregard of family 
and connexion in a female instance, a sample of many more : 

Charlotte , aged forty-five, belonged to Putney, and was transferred 

hither from Old Bethlehem : she is a married woman, and mother of a family. This 
poor woman has contracted a most singular persuasion : she fancies herself to be a 
man, and sometimes styles herself a boy ; and, when spoken to, she bows, scrapes, 
and puts her hand to her head in every respect like a footman. 

She is particularly attached to the matron, whom she calls her beauty, and is quite 
uneasy every day until she sees her. 

There is nothing else particularly remarkable in her manner ; she is orderly, 
cleanly in her person and habits, and perfectly quiet and harmless. 

This is mere gratuitous brutality ; for what is learned by the fore- 
going information ? and with regard to more remarkable cases^ as 
told by this vulgar and unfeeling narrator, they convey nothing from 
which the slightest instruction can be derived. Another species of 
injury is also the frequent result. It is well known that the current 
of thought and expression in insanity is frequently directly opposed 
to that of the same individual in a sane state ; yet our book-maker 
is continually inferring the one from the others and all his humour — 
for, a genuine son of gentle dulness, he loves his joke — is elicited by 
this supposed connexion. In a word, a more inexcusable production 
never insulted the sense and humanity of the public. 

If we may be allowed to extract one piece of general information 
from so despicable a source, we will confine it to the observation, 
that in the feminine cases, we were surprised at the number of heads 
disordered by fancied calls and religious fanaticism. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Hayley^ Esq, the Friend 
and Biographer of Cotvper, written by hirnself 

We are not aware of any possible position, in relation to the general 
estimation of society, more equivocal than that of an aged literary ve- 
teran, who has lived to witness an entire revolution of opinion in re- 
Ipect to the character and merits of the school in which he has been 
an ardent if not a leading student, — an amusing, and amiable writer, if 
not one of the lights of his age. Such a person was Hayley, who, but 
for his life of Cowper, we apprehend a great number of readers of the 
present generation would scarcely know by name. To the great suc- 
cess of tlie latter's biography, we shrewdly suspect we owe the ponder- 
ous volumes before us, which, if compiled with a view to publication^ 
and such was doubtless the case, exhibit as fine an \\\x\fi\.taX!\OTv qH ^^ 
iiBportajicid of a man to himself as we ever beheld. YlaY\^^ "^^^ ^^«tkr 
$hmMja and a scholar, hnt nothing less than a JauccewiuV axxX^ciox, viwi 
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at a period when Poetry, generally spHeaking, with a few honourable exir 
ceptipns, aimed at little beyond trim classicality ; Humour, to a varia* 
tion of the sketches of the Spectator and its progeny, (Fielding and , 
jSmollet were past) with the occasional sauce piqtiajite of a New Bath 
Ghiide, or an epidtle to Sir William Chambers ; and Wit, to, now and 
then, a sprightly comedy, an abundance of epigrams and *' such small 
deer." His dramas in rhyme, at this time of day, can scarcely en- 
counter the perusal of persons exceeding the age of fourteen ; and his 
Triumphs of Temper, considering its former popularity, in this age 
of more forcible appeal and varied association, appears to us inexpres- 
sibly mawkish. His best works, in our estimation, are his ** Young 
Widow," which few people read when it was published, and scarcely 
any body since ; and his '^ Essay on Old Maids," which naturally 
producing no small portion of anger in a very irritable class, met with 
general attention. As for his Vers de Societe, which he appears to 
have thought very highly of himself, they are of the usual stuff of which 
such things are made, — eulogy of course is abundant ; and most people 
recollect the wicked wit of Person, in relation to the too lavish ex- 
change of panegyric between him and Miss Seward. His compli- 
ment, congratulation, and condolence, found vent chiefly in octo* 
syllabic verde, which could excite no vast deal of posthumous interest, 
even at a time when such composition was fashionable ; but what 
can render it palatable some thirty years after the taste has expired ? 
We know of nothing more difficult than to revive a relish for associa- 
tions which have attained their natural period of decay, in the pro- 
duction of mental satiety. If something of this languor be perceptible 
«ven in the spirited resuscitation of Geoffrey Crayon, how little is to 
be expected from the tame and spiritless muse of Mr. Hayley. Two 
ponderous quarto volumes, half £lled with . defunct matter of this 
nature, are too much. Such a freightage might sink a seventy-four, 
to say nothing of a cockboat. 

But this is a life, it may be said, — a piece of auto-biography ; and a 
man of longevity like Hayley, moving in a respectable sphere, tolerably 
widely acquainted, and moreover eternally with a pen in his hand, 
may write a very pleasant account of himself and acquaintances, with- 
out any great claims of his own; as for example James Bos well and 
others. Nothing can be more correct; but it unfortunately happens, 
that owing to the very recluse and retired habits of Hayley, — ^habits 
which seem to have led to a separation from both his wives — exclud-* 
ed almost always in his beautiful family and village retirement in Sus- 
sex, with a determined resolution neither to visit or be visited, what 
is such a life to present? Lastly, as if every thing should conspire to 
make the work dull, the deceased has written his narrative chiefly in 
the sketchy way of note and memorandum, and in the unnatural and 
constrained form of the third person. A recipe for the production of 
ennui could scarcely have prescribed a method more appalling. 

Are these volumes, then, entirely destitute of interest? Certainly 
not ; but it is far too little to inspire so ponderous a mass of matter. 
There are, doubtless, some contempqrary venerables existing, who will 
wade through it with satisfaction ; and some of a succeeding genera- ^ 
tion, who, from connection, acquaintance, or other reasons, may also feel 
interested. The hop-skip-and-jump tribe may also dip and try their 
fortune, with now and then the possibility of bringing up a stray anec* 
dote or sexagenary incident worth remembering. 
Hayley was a neighhouT of Gibbon, and in coiise<\\ieiicft, o1 u. -wciS^ 
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tiess in his eyes, as he never attended public worship persdnally, wcmk 
people suspected bis orthodoxy. We are happy to add, on the testir 
mony of the Editor, the Rev. John Johnson, Rector of Yardham in 
iJorfolk, substantiated by the very important document of a creed 
in his own hand- writing, which is judiciously iBuppUed, that this very 
ominous imputation was unfounded. . . Q* 

■ ■ I 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE! 

. We shall have something to say, probably, from time to time, on the 
subject of this notorious publication. The public may be assured, that 
nothing is wanting but to take this goat by the horns, in order to show 
how weak as well as worthless it is. 

The system ^t present pursued by the Scotch scribblers is, — not to 
attack the rival Magazines as formerly, when they were worsted, but*— 
to assail, by every species of unjust and impudent invective, thd indi- 
viduah who sustain the weight of those publications. Accordingly, we 
find that they have left off abusing the '^ London*' and sneering at 
" Colburn's" Magazine, in order to cast ):heir scurrility upon the con- 
tributors to each. They have abused or ridiculed, successively, Mr. 
Hazlitt, Mr. Thomas Campbell, Mr. Charles Lamb, the '* Opium 
Eater," the author of " Letters on England,'' Mr. Reynolds, Allan 
Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, Mr. Bowring (we believe) Janus 
Weathercock, &c. &c. together with other gentlemen whpm we can 
only specify by recurring to the Scotch Magazine; Now, we know 
that Blackwood applied to several of these Gentlemen, and pressed them 
to contribute to his Magazine, and that when they declined to do so or 
abandoned it, he began to insult them. 

The reader will perceive^ that the object of Blackwood's crew is to 
neutralize, as far as possible, the effect of the writings of certain known 
contributors to the rival Magazines, perhaps to embroil them with the 
editors : for this will almost necessarily be the case, if the respective Ma- 
gazines do not take up the cause of their partizans, and repel the at- 
tacks of the Scotchmen. We think that this may very easily be done, 
and that it ought to be done. 

Persons famMiar with Blackwood's writers, will recollect, that they 
haVe insulted not only the Edinburgh, but the Quarterly Review, Con- 
stable's, the London, the Monthly (both new and old) the Gentleman's 
Magazines, one after the other, as the falling off in their own sale, we 
suppose, required. Now, there is no existing work which has had re- 
course to such contemptible expedients, to lift itself into a short and bad 
popularity. There is, moreover, no humour so cheap, as that which 
springs from personal attack. Suppose we were (and we might make 
. some amusing articles)-^to touch upon the following points ? [We are 
not sure that we shall ndt do so,— -we shall turn the matter over in our 
minds.] 

1. Private Memoirs of young Lockit, the Ballad-vamper. 

2. The Literary Haberdasher; or a Picture of the Back Room in ^ 

Dundas-street. 

3. A Map of the Road to the Chair of Moral Philosophy. 

4. The Son-in-law, or Curtain Lectures — (The Wife's Tale.) 

5. The Baronet's T^ble, or. the Vacant Place* 

6. The Retreat of one of the Ten Thousand. 

7. Sandy Eitberside^ or the Puff and the Plajgne — 

wkh others too nameroua to mention. — ^Till we detexmiiv^ w^ow ^Omi^ 
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point, the reader who still '< hankers after*' Blackwood, — (if indeed 
there be one still remaining amongst gentlemen) — will do well to see 
how the editors i^ both puff and defame, — ^in the cases of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, &c, whose contributions have either bribed them. to 
praise, or whose defection has stung them into impudent detraction. 

• _^ Armatus. 

THE AUTHORS' SONG. 

FOR THE poets' CATCH-CLUB. 
1. 

Come! Fill high! Another song! 
Never let us linger long 
On the parch'd and thirsty strand, 
. Where dull duns and critics stand. 
Each is spelling, as he lingers, 
One his warrant, one his nngers,*- 
Both, in study or in street. 
Watching for our erriagfeet. 

Fill the glasses ! Let us sing 
Honour to the Poets*. King, 
Phcebus — Pythius — ^young Apollo ! 
He who drinks not, let him halloo 
^ From the shadow of his bays 

To the Sun, a thousand ways^ 
" Honour to the God of Story, 
First in light, and first iu glory V* 

Fill again I The duns are near us : 
Let us force the knaves to fear us. 
And the critics, — worse and worse,— 
By the splendour of our curse. 
Rebels to the seat of light- 
Duns, whose bills are never right- 
Critics, made of mood and tense — 
Dunces, lost 'tween sound and sense— 

4. 
Hear us I— From our lofty level, 
Lo ! we pitch ye to the d— 1, 
With your items, totals^ lines. 
And your sixes turned to nines^^ 
With your trash of stops and commas, 
And your damnable dilemmas^-* 
Be ye critics, be ye duns. 
What have ye to do with Suns ! 

5. 
May lean Spite and Envy cherish 
Both, until ye starve, and perish ! 
May the ragged author's coat 
Round your frozen shoulders float I 
May ye eat the author^s dinner ^ 
Shunned by saint, and scorned by sinner, 
Like the leper in his woe. 
Till ye to " the downwards" go ! 

6. 
Hence'! A vaunt! Be quick, and flee ! 
Suns and starry souls are we. 
Leave us to our wealth of soul. 
And the fullness of our bowl— 
Ha ! — His empty. Fill again ! 
Let us drown the dream of pain 
In the crimson light of wine. 
Which, though earthly, is divine! 
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No. n.— SATURDAY, JULY 18,1325. 



THE INDICATOR. 

No. LXXVIIT. 

There he arriring, round aboat doth fljr* 

And takes survey with bnsie, curious ^e, 

Now this, now that, he ta«teth tenderly.— ^PBNasa. 

MY BOOKS.— (ConcZiMfod.) 

i LOVE an author the aaore for having been himself a lover of books. 
The idea of an ancient library perplexes our sympathy by its map-like 
voluinesy rolled upon cylinders. Our imagiqation cannot t^e kindly 
to a yard of wit, or to thirty inches of moral observation, roiled Out like 
linen in a draper's shop. But we conceive of Plato as of a lover of 
books;— of Aristotle certainly ; of Plutarch, Pliny, Horace, Julian, and 
Marcus Aurelius. Virgil too must have been one ; and, after a fashion. 
Martial. May I confess, that the passage which I recollect with the 
greatest pleasure in Cicero, is where he says that books delight us at 
' home, cmd are no impediment abroad^ travel with us, ruralize with us. 
His period is rounded off to some purpose : — ^* Delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, peregrinantur rusticantur." I am so much of this 
opinion, that I do not care to be any where without having a book or 
books at hand, and like Dr. Arkborne in the novel of Camilla, stuff the 
coach or post-chaise with them whenever I travel. — As books however 
become ancient, the love of them becomes more unequivocal and con* 
spicuous. The ancients had little of what we call learning. They 
made it. They were also no very eminent buyers of books; — ^they made 
books for posterity. It is true, that it is not at all necessary to love 
many books,' in order to love them much. The scholar in Chaucer 
who would rather have 

At his beddes bead 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black and re{], 
or Aristotle and his philosophy 
. Than rob^ rich, or fiddle, or psalteiYf— ^ 

doubtless beat all our modem collectors in his real passion for reading. 
But books must at least exist, and have acquired an eminence, before 
their lovers can make themselves known. There must b^ a possession 
also to perfect the communion: and the mere contact is much, even ' 
when oar mistress speaks an unknown language. Dante puts Homer, 
the great ancient, in his Elysium, upon trust; but a few years after- ' 
wttrds, Homer, the book, made its appearance in Italy ; and Petrarch, 
xa a transport put it upon his bookshelves, where he adored it like '^ the 
uaknown God." Petrarch ought to be the God ol t\ve B\\j\\om^Ta^5», 
far he was a tsollector and a man of genius, wYilcVv \a ^xv vltjaoxv ^%x. 

VOL I, % 
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does not often happen. He copied out, with his own precious hand, 
the manuscripts he rescued from time, and then produced others for 
time to reverence. With his heud upon a book he died. Boccaccio, 
his friend, was another : nor can one look upon the longest and most 
tiresome 'works he wrote (for he did write some tiresome ones, 14 spite 
of the gaiety of his Decameron) without thinking, that in that resusci- 
tation of the world of letters, it must have been natural to a man of 
genius, to add to the existing stock of volumes, at whatsoever price. I 
always pitch my completest idea of a lover of books either in these dark 
figes, as they are called, 

(Cui ci^co a torto il cieco yo\go appella— ) 
or in the gay town days of Charies H. or a little afterwards. In both 
times, the portrait comes out by the force of contrast. In the first, 
I imagine an age of iron warfare and energy, with solitary retreats, in 
which the monk, or the hooded scholar, walks forth to meditate, his 
precious volume under his arm. In the other, I have a triumphant ex* 
ample of the power of books and wit to contest the victory with sensual 
pleasure ; Rochester staggering home to pen $, satire in the style ,of 
Monsieur Boileau ; Butler cramming his jolly duodecimo with all thct^ 
learning that he laughed at ; and a new race of book poets come iip, 
who, in spite of their periwigs or petit-maitres, talk as romantically of 
" the Bays,*' as if they were priests of Delphos. It was a victorious*, 
thing in books to beguile even the French of their egotism, or at leakt'^ 
to share it with them. Nature never pretended to do as much. And' 
here is the difference between the two ages ; or between any two ages 
in which genius and att predominate. In the one, books are loved, be- 
cause they are the records of nature and her energies : in the other, ' 
because they are the records of those records ; or evidences of the im- 
portance of the individuals, and proofs of our descent in the new and 
imperishable aristocracy. This is the reason why rank (with few ex- 
ceptions) is so jealous of literature, wad loves to appropriate or with- ' 
hold the honours of it, as if they were so many toys and ribbons like its' 
own. It has an instinct that the two pretensions are incompatiUe. ' 
When Montaigne (a real lover of books) affected the order of St. Mi-" 
chael, and pleased himself with possessing that fugitive little piece of 
importance, he did it because he would pretend to be above nothing 
that he really felt, or that was felt hymen in general: but at thei 
same time he vindicated his natural superiority over this weakness by 
praising and loving all higher and lasting things, and by placing his' 
best glory in doing homage to the geniuses that had gone before him. 
He did not endeavour to think that an immortal renown was a fashion 
like that of the cut of his scarf; or that by undervaluing the one, he 
should go shining down to posterity in . the other, perpetual lord of 
Montaigne and of the ascendant. 

There is a period of modern times, at which the love of books ap- 
pears to have been of a more decided nature than at either of these ; I . 
mean the age just before and after the Reformation, or rather all that 
period when book-writing was confined to the learned languages. Eras- 
mus is the god of it. Bacon, a mighty book-man, saw, among his 
other sights, the great advantage of loosening the vernacular tongue ; 
and wrote both Latin and English. I allow this is the greatest closeted 
age of books,-^-of old scholars futting in dusty studies^-^of heaps of 
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^^ illustrious obscure/' rendering themselves more illustrious and more 
obscure by retreating from the " thorny queaches " of Dutch and Ger- 
man names, into the '^ vacant interlunvx caves '* of appellations la- 
tinized or translated. I think I see all their volumes now, filling all 
the shelves of a dozen German convents. The authors are bearded 
men, sitting in old woo^Si cuts in caps and gowns, and their books are 
dedicated to princes and statesmen as illustrious as themselves. My 
old friend Wierus, who wrote a thick book De PrcBStigUs DtBmonum^ 
was one of them, and had a fancy worthy of his sedentary stomach. I 
will confess, once for all, that I have a liking for them all. It is my 
link with the Bibliomaniacs, whom I admit into our relationship, be- 
cause my love is large, and my family pride nothing. But still I take 
my idea of books read with a gusto, of compapions for bed and board, 
from the two ages before mentioned. The other is of too book- worm a 
description. There must be both a judgment and a ferVour ; a discri- 
mination and a boyish eagerness; and (with all di^e humility) some- 
thing of a point of contact between authors worth reading and the 
reader. How can I take Juvenal into the fields, or Valcarenghius De 
AorttB Aneurismate to bed with me ? How could I expect to w^k before 
the face of nature with the one ? to tire my elbow properly with the 
other, before I put out my candle, and turn round deliciously on the 
right-side. - Or how could I stick up Coke upon Lytdeton against s<mie« 
ihmg on the dinner table, and be divided between a fresh paxagraj^' 
and a mouthful of salad ? 

I take our four great English, poets to have all been fond of reading* ' 
Milton and Chaucer proclaim themselves for hard sitters at books.; 
Spenser's reading is evident by his learning ; and if there were nothitojf • 
dse to show for it in Shakspeare, his retiring to his native town, long ' 
before old age, would be a proof of it. It is impossible for a man 16' 
live in solitude without such assistance, unless he is a metaphysician ' 
or mathematician, or the dullest of mankind : and any country town ' 
woidd be solitude to Shakespeare, after the bustle of a metropolis and ' 
a theatre. Doubtless he divided his time between his books, and his 
bowling green, and his daughter Susanna. It is pretty certain also, 
that he planted, and rode on horseback ; and there is evidence of all 
sorts to make it clear, that he must have occasionally joked with the 
blacksmith, and stood godfather for his neighbour's children. Chau- ' 
cer^s account of himself must be quoted for the delight and sympathy 
of all true readers : — 

And as for me, though that I can but lite, 

On book^s for to rede I me delite, 

And to hem yeve I faith and full credence, 

And in mine herte have hem in reverence 

So hert^ly, that there is gam^ none. 

That fro my book^ maketh me to gone. 

But it is seldome on the holy daie ; 

Save certainly whan that tne month of May 

Is comen, and that I hear the foules sing, 

And that the flour^s ginnen for to spring, 

Farewell my booke, and my devocion, 

The Legend of Good Women, 

; And again in die second book of his ^^ House of Fame;," wherp the ; 
eo^le addresses him :— 

■ Thou wilt make 
At-ni^ht full oft thine head to ake, 
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«> And in thy study §0 thou wri (est, * 

And evermore of Love enditest, 

In lionour of him and his praisings, 

And in his folkds furtherings. 

And in his matter all devisest, 
^ And not him ne his folke despisest^ 

Although thoifmayest go iu the daunee 
' Of hem, that him list not advance; 

Therefore as I said, y wis, 
..... . Jupiter considr^th well this. 

And also, beausire,. of other things ; 

That is, thou hast no tidings 
v ■ Of Ljov4sfolke,ifthey beslade, 

Ne of nothing else that God mftde^ 

And not only fro ferre countree. 

But no tidings commen to thee, 

Not of thy very neighbotiris. 

That dwellen almost at thy dores ; 

Thou hearest neither that ne this^ 

For whan thy labour all done is, 

And hast made all thy rekenings,* 

Instead of rest" and of new things. 

Thou goest home to thine hguse anone, 

And all so dombe as anie stone. 

Thou sittest at another booke, ^ 

'llll fully dazed is thy looke. 

After I think of the bookishness of Chaucer and Milton, I alwayj( . 
i^ake & great leap to Prior and Fenton. Prior was first noticied when 
a boy by Lord Dorset; sitting in his uncle's tavern, and reading Horace. : 
He describes himself years after when Secretary of Embassy at Hague, 
aa taldng the same author with him in the Saturday's chaise, in which 
he and hia mistress used to escape from town cares into the country,. 
to the admiration of Dutch beholders. Fenton was a martyr to con- . 
tented scholarship (including a sirloin and a bottle of wine) and died^ 
among his books, of inactivity. '< He rose late,'' says Johi^son, '* and 
'when he had risen sat down to his books and papers. . A woman that 
once waited on him in a lodging,, told him, as she said, that he would 
** lie a-bed and be fed with a spoon." He must have had an enviable 
liver, if he was happy* I mtist own (if my conscience would let me) . 
thet I should like to lead, half the year, just such a life (woman in-, 
eluded, though not that woman) the other half being passed in the fields 
and woods, with a. cottage just big enough to hold us. Dacier and his . 
wife had a, pleasant time of it. Both fond of books, both scholars, both , 
amiable, both wrapt up in the ancient world, and helping ouq another « 
at their tasks. If they were not happy, matrimony would be a rule 
even without an exception. Pope does not strike me as being a book 
man. He was curious rather than* enthusiastic ; more nice than wise. 
He dahbled in modem Latin poetry, which is a bad symptom. Swift 
was decidedly a reader.. The Tale of a Tub, in its fashion as well as 
substance, is the work of scholarly wit. The Battle of the Books is the 
fancy of a lover of libraries. Addison and Steele were too much given 
up to Button's and the town. Periodical writing, though its demands 
seem otherwise^ is not favourable to reading; it becomes too much a 
matter of business ; and will either be attended to at the expence of 
the writer's books ; or books, the very admonishenr 6( his indilstry, will 

* Chaucer at tliis time had an office under the Government. 
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make 'him idle. Besides, a periodical wook^ to be smtaUe to its 
^character, and warrant its regular leciurrence, mast intoLve sopaethittg 
4>f a gossiping ^nature,- and proceed upon experiences familial to the 
existing community, or at least likely to be receired by them ia con*> 
-sequence of some preyious tinge of inclination. You do not pa^ ireekly 
^its to your friends to lecture them, whsltever good you may do their 
minds. There will be something compulsory in reading the RamblerSy 
as there is in going to ^urch. .Addison and Steele undertook to 
regulate the minor morals of society, and effected a world of good with 
which scholarship had little to do. Gray was a book man. He wished 
to be always lyirig on sofas, 'reading ^' eternal new novels of Crehillon 
and Mariyaux.'' This is a true hand. -The elaborate r and scientific 
look of the rest of hfs reading was ov^ing to the necessity of employing 
himself. He had not health and spirits for the library voluptuousness 
he desired. Collins, for the same reason, could not employ himself; 
he was obliged to dream over Arabian Tales, to let the light of the 
jrapematural world half in upon his eyes. -^^ He loved'* (as Johnson 
says, in that strain of music, inspired by tenderness,) iiiietj genii^ 
giants, and monsters; he delighted' to rove through the meanders of 
inchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden pallEkces, to repose 
by the waterfalls of Elysian- gardens." If ^ Collins had iiad a better 
coastitutioa, i do not bdieve that he would have written his foojeotad 
woffk upon the Restoration of Literature, fit as he was ;by acholarsl^ 
for the task; .but he would have been the greatest poet since the/day» 
of Milton. If his friend Thomas Wartoa had had^a little, more of hia 
delicacy of organisation, the love o( books woidd ^lipost have made 
Jbdm a poet. His edition of Jthe minor.po^ms of Milton is a .wild^ruesf 
jo£.,&weetA^ It is the only one^ in which a true lover of : the [original 
can pardon. an exuberance of annotation;' though, I pou|ess^:^ am i{i« 
clined enough to pardon any notes, that resiemble it, Jbowever nu» 
merous. The ^* builded rhyme" stands at the top of the psige, like a 
fair edifice, with all sorts of i|owers and frecih waters at its foot.. The 
young poet lives there, served by the nyjmphs and fauns. . 

. Hinc atque hioe gloiD^hintur oreados, ■,.., 

Hucadesyoibrmosepoer: tibi liliaplenis • .. ■ r 

Ecce feruntnymphe calathis; tibi pan<)icia Naft ' 
Pallentes viol^ et ffurania pttpavera darpeni, 
^arcassiimetaoremjmigitfoeiteoleiitisaiiiethi. ' ■> ' ; 

Among the old writers I must not forget Ben Joiison and DpnUe. 
Cowley has been already mentioned. . His boyish love of books, like 
all the other inclinadons of his early ;life, stuck to him to the laist-f 
which is the greatest reward of virtue; 1 would mention Izaak Walton, 
in had not a grudge against him. His brother fishenhen, the divines, 
wiere al^o great fishers of books; I have a grudge against them and 
their divinity. They talked much of the devil and divine right, and 
yet forgot what Shakespear says of the devil's friend Nero, that he is 
" an angler in the lake of daAness."- Leiden was called " the walking 
library of our nation.** It is not the pleasantest idea of him ; but the 
library included poetry and wit, as well as heraldry and the Jewish 
doctors. His Table Talk is equally pithy and pleasant, and truly 
worthy of the name, for it implies other speakers. Indeed it wa« 
actually what it is called, and treasured up by his friends. Seldea. 
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im(M pbmidimeBtary verses to liis friends the pk>ets, and a coaimentarj 
on Drayton's Polyolbion, Drayton was himself a reader^ addicted t» 
«11 the hixnries of scholarship. Chapman sat among his books, like 
an astrologer among his spheres and altitudes. 

How {feasant it is to reflect that all these lovers of books have thea^* 
felvbs become books ! What better metamorphosis could Pythagoras 
have desired! How Ovid and Horace exulted in anticipating theirs! 
And how the world have justified theit* exnltatton ! They had a right 
to triumph over brass and matble. It is the only visible change which 
changes no further; which generates, iand yet is not destroyed. Con- 
sider: mines themselves are exhausted ; cities perish; kingdoms are 
swispt away» and man weeps with indignation to think that his own 
foody is not immc»tal. 

Mooiono le citxkf muoiono i regni, 

E room d'esser mortal par che si sdegni. 

Yet this little body of thought that lies before me in the shape of a 
book has existed thousands of years ; /nor since the invention of the press, 
can any thing short of an universal convulsion of nature, abolish it. 
To a shape like this, so small, yet so comprehensive, so slight, yet sa 
lasting, so insignificant, yet so venerable, turns the mighty activity of 
HoBner, and so turning, is enabled to li?e and warm us for ever. To a 
ahKjpe like this turns tihe placid sage of Academus : to a shape like thia 
the grandeur of Milton, the exuberance of Spenser, the pungent elegance 
^' Pope, and the volatility of Prior. In one small room, , like the 
comprassed spirits of Milton, can be gathered together 

The assembled souls of all that men held wise. 

fUsLj I hope to become the meanest of these existences ? This is a 
question which every author, who is a lover of books, asks himself some 
nine in his life ; and which must be pardoned, because it cannot be 
helped. I know not. I cannot exclaim with die poet, 

/Oh that my name were numbered among theirs. 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 

For my mortal days, few and feeble as the rest of them may be, are of 
consequence to others. But I should like to remain visible in this shape. 
The little of myself that pleases myself, I could wish to be accounted 
worth pleasing others. I should like to survive so, were it only for the 
sake of those who love me in private^ knowing as I do what a treasure 
is the possession of a fiiend's mind, when he is no more. At all events, 
nothing, while I live and think, can deprive me of my value for such 
treasures* I can help the appreciation of them while I last, and love 
ihem till I die; and perhaps, if fortune turns her. face once more in 
kindnesa upon me before I go, I may chance, some quiet day, to lay 
my over-beatiiiig temples on a book, and so have the death I most 
•nvy. OCf* 
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neM in his leyeSy as he never attended public worship personally, sbmk 
people suspected his orthodoxy. We are happy to add, on the testir 
mony of the Editor, the Rev. John Johnson, Rector of Yardham in 
Norfolk, substantiated by the very important document of a creed 
in his own hand- writing, which is judiciouslyiBupplied, that this very 
ominous imputation was unfounded. . Q. 



BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE! 

We shall have somethiug to say, probably, from time to time, on the 
subject of this notorious publication. The public may be assured, that 
nothing is wanting but to take this goat by the horns, in order to show 
how weak as well as worthless it is. 

The system ^t present pursued by the Scotch scribblers is, — not to 
attack the rival Magazines as formerly, when they were worsted, but*— 
to assail, by every species of unjust and impudent invective, the indi" 
victuals who sustain the weight of those publications. Accordingly, we 
find that they have left off abusing the *' London*' and sneering at 
'* Colburn's " Magazine, in order to cast ):heir scurrility upon the con- 
tributors to each. They have abused or ridiculed, successively, Mr* 
Hazlitt, Mr. Thomas Campbell, Mr. Charles Lamb, the *' Opium 
Eater," the author of '* Letters on England," Mr. Reynolds, Allan 
Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, Mr. Bowring (we believe) Janus 
Weathercock, &c. &c. together with other gentlemen whom we can 
only specify by recurring to the Scotch Magazine; Now, we know 
that Blackwood applied to several of these Gentlemen, and pressed them 
to contribute to his Magazine, and that when they declined to do so or 
abandoned it, he began to insult them. 

The reader will perceive^ that the object of Blackwood's crew is to 
neutralize, as far as possible, the effect of the writings of certain known 
contributors to the rival Magazines, perhaps to embroil them with the 
editors : for this will almost necessarily be the case, if the respective Ma- 
gazines do not take up the cause of dieir partizans, and repel the at- 
tacks of the Scotchmen. We think that this may very easily be done, 
and that it ought to be done. 

Persons famMiar with Blackwood's writers, will recollect, that they 
haVe insulted not only the Edinburgh, but the Quarterly Review, Con- 
stable's, the London, the Monthly (both new and old) the Gentleman's 
Magazines, one after the other, as the falling off in their own sale, we 
suppose,. required. Now, there is no existing work which has had re- 
course to such contemptible expedients, to lift itself into a short and bad 
popularity. There is, moreover, no humour so cheap, as that which 
springs from personal attack. Suppose we were (and we might make 
some amusing articles)— to touch upon the following points ? [We are 
not sure that we shall nOt do so,— -we shall turn the matter over in our 
minds.] 

1. Private Memoirs of young Lockit, the Ballad-vamper. 

2. The Literary Haberdasher; or a Picture of the Back Room in ~ 

Dundas-street. 

3. A Map of the Road to the Chair of Moral Philosophy. 

4. The Son-in-law, or Curtain Lectures — (The Wife's Tale.) 

5. The Baronet's Table, or. the Vacant Place. 

6. The Retreat of one of the Ten Thousand. 

7. Sandy Eitherside, or the Puff and the Plague — 

with others too numerous to mention.— Till we determViv^ w^wi ^vk 
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point, the reader who still '< hankers after*' Blackwood, — (if indeed' 
there he one still remaining amongst gentlemen) — will do well to see 
how the editors «|mi hoth puff and defame, — ^in the cases of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, &c. whose contributions have either bribed them. to 
praise, or whose defection has stung them into impudent detraction. 

• _^ Armatus. 

THE AUTHORS' SONG. 

FOR THE poets' CATCH-CLUB. 
1. 

Come ! Fill high ! Another song ! 
Never let us linger long 
On the parch'd and thirsty strand, 
. Where dull duns and critics stand. 
Each is spelling, as he lingers, 
One his warrant, one his fingers,*- 
Both, in study or in street. 
Watching for our ernagfeet. 

Fill the glasses ! Let us sing 
Honour to the Poets* King, 
Phcebus — Pythius — ^youn^ Apollo ! 
He who drinks not, let him halloo 
" From the shadow of his bays 

To the Sun, a thousand ways^ 
" Honour to the God of Story, 
First in light, and first iu glory !" 

3. 
Fill again ! The duns are near us : 
Let us force the knaves to fear us. 
And the critics, — worse and worse,— 
By the splendour of our curse. 
Rebels to the seat of light- 
Duns, whose bills are never right-— 
Critics, made of mood and tense — 
Dunces, lost 'tween sound and sense— 

4. 
Hear us I— From our lof^ level, 
Lo ! we pitch ye to the d— 1, 
With your items, totals^ lines. 
And your sixes turned to nines^^ 
With your trash of stops and commas. 
And your damnable dilemmas^* 
Be ye critics, be ye duns. 
What have ye to do with Suns ! 

5. 
May lean Spite and Envy cherish 
Both, until ye starve, and perish 1 
May the ragged author's coat 
Round your frozen shoulders float! 
May ye eat the autharU dinner^ 
Shunned by saint, and scorned by sinner. 
Like the leper in his woe. 
Till ye to " the downwards" go ! 

6. 
Hence! Avaunt! Be quick, and flee ! 
Suns and starry souls are we. 
Leave us to our wealth of soul. 
And the fullness of our bowl— 
Ha! — *tis empty. Fill again! 
Let us drown the dream of pain 
In the crimson light of wine. 
Which, though earthly, is divine! 
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LITERARY EXAMINER. 



No. n.— SATURDAY, JtlLV 13,1383. 



THE INDICATOR. 

No. Lxxvm. 

There he arriving, round about doth fljr. 

And take* survey with busie, curious feyc. 

Now this, now that, he ta^teth tenderly .--SpBNtBtt* 

MY BOOKS,— {Concluded.) 

I LOVE an author the Hoore for having been himself a lover of books. 
^The idea of an ancient library perplexes our sympathy by its map-like 
'Tolumes, rolled upon cylinders. Our imagiQation cannot take kindly 
'to a yard of wit, or to thirty inches of moral observation, rolled dut like 
linen in a draper's shop. But we conceive of Plato as of a lover of 
1x>oks; — of Aristotle certainly; of Plutarch, Pliny, Horace, Julian, and 
Jtfarcus Aurelius. Virgil too must have been one ; and, after a fashion, 
3Iartial. May I confess, that the passage which I recollect with the 
^eatest pleasure in Cicero, is where he says that books delight us at 
^ome, cmd are no impediment abroad^ travel with us, ruralize with us. 
Sis period ia rounded off to some purpose : — '^ Delectant domi, non 
'impediunt foris, peregrinantor rusticantur." I am so much of this 
opinion, that I do not care to be any where without having a book or 
lM>oks at hand, and like Dr. Arkborne in the novel of Camilla, stuff the 
cx>ach or post-chaise with them whenever I travel. — As books however 
liecomfi ancient, the love of them becomes more unequivocal and con- 
spicuous. The ancients had little of what we call learning. They 
made it. They were also no very eminent buyers of books; — they made 
booka for posterity. It is true, that it is not at all necessary to love 
many books,' in order to love them much. The scholar in Chaucer 
vrho would rather have 

At his beddes bead 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black and red, 

Of Aristotle and his phtlopophy 
. Than rob^ rich, or fiddle, or ptaltei^,--* 

doubtless beat all our modem collectors in his real passion for reading. 
But books must at least exist, and have acquired an eminence, before 
their lovers can make themselves known. Tliere must h§ apossopaion 
dso to perfect the communion: and the mere contact is much, eten' 
when our mistress speaks an unknown language. . Dante patM .HomeTy ^ 
the great ancient, in his Elysium, upon trust; but a few yean' i^mC| 
n'ttfds, Homer, the book, piade its appearance. in Italy; and Petfar 
in a transport put it upon his bookshelves, tvhere he adoreid itlike ''* 
unknown God.*" Petrarch ought to be the God of the WXiadi^ 
for he was a ^collector and a man of genius, -Ahich b'airAii 
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doea not often happen. He copied out, with his own precious hand, 
the manuscripts he rescued from time, and then produced others for 
time to reverence. With his heud upon a book he died. Boccaccio, 
his friend, was another : nor can one look upon the longest and most 
tiresome 'works he wrote (for he did write some tiretfome bneSy in spite 
of the gaiety of his Decameron) without thinking, that in that resusci- 
tation of the world of letters, it must have been natural to a man of 
genius, to add to the existing stock of volumes, at whatsoever price. I 
always pitch my completest idea of a lover of books either in these dark 

liges, as they are called, 

(Cui ci^co a torto il cieco volgo appella— ) 

or in the gay town days of Charles H. or a little afterwards. In both 
times, the portrait comes out by the force of contrast. In the firsts 
I imagine an age of iron warfare and energy, with solitary retreats, in 
which the monk, or the hooded scholar, walks forth to meditate, his 
precious volume under his arm. In the other, I have a triumphant ex* 
ample of the power of books and wit to contest the victory with sensual 
pleasure ; Rochester staggering home to pen $. satire in the style ,of 
Monsieur Boileau ; Butler cramming his jolly duodecimo with all thc^ 
learning that he laughed at *, and a new race of book poets come up; 
who, in spite of their periwigs or petit-maitres, talk as romantically of 
" the Bays,*' as if they were priests of Delphos. ' It was a victorious', 
thing in books to beguile even the French of their egotism, Or at leakt'^ 
to share it with them. Nature never pretended to do as much. And' 
here is the difference between the two aged ; or between any two agep 
in which genius and art predominate. In the 6ne, books are loved, be- 
cause they are the records of nature and her energies : in the other, ' 
because they are the records of those records ; or evidences of the im- 
portance of the individuals, and proofs of our descent in the new and 
imperishable Aristocracy. This is the reason why rank (with few ex- ' 
ceptlons) is so jealous of literature, and loves to appropriate or with- ' 
hold the honours of it, as if they were so many toys and ribbons Wee its' 
own. It has an instinct that the two pretensions are incompatible. ' 
When Montaigne (a real lover of books) affected the order of St. Mi-' 
chael, and pleased himlself with possessing that iiigitive little piece of' 
importance, he did it because he would pretend to be abote nothing 
that he really felt, or that was felt by men in general: but at thei' 
same time he vindicated his natural superiority over this weakness b^' 
praising and loving all higher and lasting things, and by placing his' 
best glory in doing homage to the geniuses that had gone before him. 
He did not endeavour to think that an immortal renown was a fashion 
like that of the cut of his scarf; or that by undervaluing the one, he 
should go shining down to posterity in . the other, perpetual lord of 
Montaigne and of the ascendant. 

There is a period of modern times, at which the love of books ap- 
pears to have been of a more decided nature than at either of these : I . 
mean the age just before and after the Reformation, or rather all that 
period when book-writing was confined to the learned languages. Eras- 
mus is the god of it. Bacon, a mighty book-man, saw, among his 
other sights, the great advantage of loosening the vernacular tongue ; 
and wrote both Latin and English. I allow this is the greatest closeted 
age of book8,>-^-of old scholars sitting in dusty studies^-^-of heaps of 
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^' illustrious obscure/' rendering themselves more illustrious and more 
obscure by retreating from the '' thorny queaches " of Dutch and Ger- 
man names, into the '< vacant interlun9,r caves " of ai^Uations la- 
tinised or translated. I think I see all their volumes now, filling all 
the shelves of a dozen German convents. The authors are bearded 
men, sitting in old wood cuts in caps and gowns, and their books are 
dedicated to princes and statesmen us illustrious as themselves. My 
old friend Wierus, who wrote a thick book De PrcBStigiis DiBmonum^ 
was one of them, and had a fancy worthy of his sedentary stomach. I 
will confess, once for all, that I have a liking for them aJl. It is my 
link with the Bibliomaniacs^ whom I admit into our relationship, be- 
cause my love is large, and my family pride nothing. But still I take 
my idea of books read with a gusto, of compapions for bed and board, 
from the two ages before mentioned. The other is of too book-worm a 
description. There must be both a judgment and a ferVour ; a discri- 
mination and a boyish eagerness ; and (with all due humility) some- 
thing of a point of contact between authors worth reading and the 
reader. How can I take Juvenal into the fields, or Valcarenghius De 
AoriiB Aneurismate to bed with me ? How could I expect to walk before 
the £Eice of nature with the one ? to tire my elbow properly with the 
odier, before I put out my candle, and turn round deliciously on the 
riglit'eide. - Or how could I stick up Coke upon Lyttleton against some* 
tUng on the dinner table, and be divided between a fresh paiagrapb' 
and a mouthfril of salad ? 

I take our four great English poets to have all been fond of reading. '■ 
Milton and Chaucer proclaim themselves for hard sitters at hooka.; 
Spenser's reading is evident by his learning ; and if diere were nothing^- 
^se to show for it in Shakspeare, his retiring to his native town, long' 
before old age, would be a proof of it. It is impossible for a man to' 
live in solitude without such assistance, unless he is a metaphysiciaa ' 
or mathematician, or the dullest of mankind : and any country town ' 
would be solitude to Shakespeare, after the bustle of a metropolis and 
a theatre. Doubtless he divided his time between his books, and his 
bowling gpreen, and his daughter Susanna. It is pretty certain also, 
that he planted, and rode on horseback ; and there is evidence of all 
sorts to make it clear, that he must have occasionally joked with the 
Uadcsmith, and stood godfather for his neighbour's children. Chau- ' 
cer^s account of himself must be quoted for the delight and sympathy 
of all true readers : — 

And as for me, thoueh that I can but lite, 

On book^s for to reae I me delite, 

And to hem yeve I iaith and full credence. 

And in mine herte have hem in reverence 

So hert^ly, that there is gam^ none, 

That fro my book^ maketh me to gone. 

But it is seldome on the holy daie ; 

Save certainly whan that the month of May 

Is comen, and that 1 hear the foules sing. 

And that the flour^s ginnen for to spring, 

Farewell my booke, and my devocion, 

The Legend of Good Women, . 

' And again in tiie second book of his " House of Fame^'^ ychetp 4ke ; 
ea^ addresses him : — 

— • Thou wilt make 
At-nij^ht full oft thine head to ake, 
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•> Afid in thy 8tu4y io thou wri tost, .... * 

And evermore of Love enditest, 

In honour of him and his praisings, 

And in Ms folk^s furtherings. 

And in his matter all devisest. 

And not him ne his folkedespisest^ 

Although thoif mayest go in the daunee 

Of hem, that him list not advance; 

Therefore as I said, y wis, 
..... . Jupiter considr^th well this. 

And also, beausi re, of other things; 

That is, thou hast no tidings 
\ ■ ■ Of Lov^sfolke,ifthey beglade, 

Ne of nothing else that God made» 

And not Only fro ferre countree* 

But no tidings commen to thee. 

Not of thy very neighbotiris, 

That dwellen almost at thy dores; 

Tbou hearest neither that ue this^ 

For whan thy labour ail done is, ' 

And hast made all tlw rekenings,* 

Instead of resf and of^new things. 

Thou goest home to thine h^use anone, 

And all so dombe a» anie stone. 

Thou sittest at another booke, . . , 

llll fully dazed is thv looke. 

After I think of the bookishness of Chaucer and Milton, I alw&yH. 
make a great leap to Prior and Fenton. Prior was first notiejed when 
a boy by Lord Dorset; sitting in his uncle's tavern, and reading Horace* : 
He describes himself years after when Secretary of Embassy atHague, 
aa taking the same author with him in the "Saturday's chaise, in which, 
he and his mistress used to escape from town cares into the country^ 
to the -admiration of Dutch beholders* Fenton was a martyr to con--, 
tented scholarship (including a sirloin and a bottle of wine) and died^ 
among his books^ of inactiyity. <' He rose late,'' says Johnson, '* and 
"when he had risen sat down to his books and papers. A woman that 
onco: waited on him in a lodging,, told him^ as she said, that he would 
** lie a-bed and be fed with a spoon." He must have had an enviable 
liver, if he was happy. I miist own (if my conscience would let me) . 
that I should like to lead, half the year, just such a life (woman in-, 
eluded, though not that woman) the other half being passed in the field» 
and woods, with u. cottage just big enough to hold us. Dacier and hia . 
wife had a. pleasant time of it. Both fond of books, both scholars, both . 
amiable, both wrapt up in the ancient world, and helping one anorther^ 
at their tasks. If they were not happy, matrimony would be a rule 
ev^ without an exception. Pope does not strike me as being a book 
man. He was curious rather than enthusiastic ; more nice than wise. 
He dabbled in modem Latin poetry, which is a bad symptom. Swift 
was decidedly a reader* The Tale of a Tub, in its fashion as well as 
substance, is the work of scholarly wit. The Battle of the Books is the 
fancy of a lover of libraries. Addison and Steele were too much gpven 
up to Button's and the town. Periodical writing, though its demands 
seem otherwise; is not favourable to reading; it becomes too much a 
matter df business ; and will either be attended to at the expence of 
the writer's books; or books, the very admomshers of his indilstry, will 

* Chaucer at this time had an office under the Government. 
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foake him adle. Besides, a periodical wcok^ to be suiitable to it» 
•character, and warrant its regulstf lecurrence, mast involve soiaething 
4>f a gossiping > nature/ and proceed upon experiences familiar to^ th!^ 
existing community, or at least likiedy to be received by them in con» 
sequence of some previous tinge of inclination. You -do not p«^ weekly 
visits to your friends to lecture them, ^hsLtever ^ood you may do their 
minds. ' Tliere will be something compulsory in reading the Rambleny 
as there is in going to church. .Addison and Steele undertook t» 
regulate the minor morals of society, and effected a world of good with 
which scholarship had little to do* Gray was a book man. He wished 
tabe always lyirig on sofas, 'readitig ^' eternal new novels of Crebillon 
and Marivaux." This is a true hand. - The elaborate: and scientific 
look of the rest of hfs reading was o\ying to the necessity of employing 
himself. He had not health and spirits for the literary voluptuousness 
he desired. Collins, for the same reason, could not employ himself ; 
he was obliged to dream over Arabian Tales, to let' the light of the 
jnipematural world half in upon his eyes. ^* He loved" (asr Johnson 
says, in that strain of music, inspired by- tendemete,) faries, . genii^ 
giants, and monsters^ he delighted* tare ve through the meanders of 
inchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden pal^es, to xepose 
by the wateifalls of Elysian. gardens." If ^ Collins had iiad a better 
coastitatioB, i do not believe that he would have written his projected 
woark upon the Restoration of Literature, fit as he was 'by scholareh^ 
£>r the task; but he wouldhave been the greatest poet since ^die/days 
of Milton. If his friend Thomas Warton had had .a. Htile. toxne o£ hi» 
delicacy of organuation, the loye o( books, would ^hfiost have made 
Jbum.apoeti His editio^ of the minor, p0^ms of Milton. is ^.wild^rAesf 
/o£,AweeUL. It is the only one^ in which a true Joyei; of : ihe 'origii^al 
ican pardon .an exuberance of annotation,; though, I pon|^s^;l am in* 
clined enough to pardon any notes, that resemVle it, .hawever nixr 
merous. The ^^ builded rhyme" stands at the top of the pstge, like a 
fair edifice, with all sorts of flowers and fresb watjers at its foot.. The 
young poet lives there^ served by the nymphs and fauns. . 

. Uinc atque hinc glomdinntur oreados. ^ ,,.., 

Hucades,ofi>rmo8epuer.: .tibi lilia plenis. • ', . _ ^i 

E^ceferuntnymphecalathlst tibipandidaNafs ' 

Pallehtegviolasetminiihapiipaveracarpens, ' 

^arciBsiimetiloremjtmgitbehe oleiQtiBaiieUii. ' ' o ' .'. 

Among the old writers I must not forget Ben Jpilson and Donbe. 
Co^i^ley has been already mentioned. . His boyish lov^ of books, like 
all the other inclinations of his early Jife, stuck* to hiih to the laisl-J 
wliich is the greatest reward of virtue; I would mention Izaak Walton, 
iTI h'ad-not a grudge against him. His brother fishermen, thei divines, 
were al^o great fishers of books* I have a grudge against them atfd 
their divinity. They talked much of the devil and divine right, and 
yet forgot what Shakespear says of the devil's friend Nero, that he is 
" an angler in the lake of diaDtoess.'^-'Selden was called " the walking 
library of our nation." It is not the pleasantest idea of him ; but the 
library included poetry and wit, as well as heraldry and the Jewish 
doctors. His Table Talk is equally pithy and pleasant, and truly 
worthy of the name, for it implies other speakers. Indeed it was 
actually what it is called, and treasured up by his friends. Seldea 
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mT(M obmplimeBtary Terses to 'his friends the poets, and a coaimentarjr 
<ML Ihrajtcm's Polydbion, Drayton was himself a reader, addicted t» 
«ll the hiimries of scholarship. Chapman sat among his books, like 
an astrologer among his spheres and altitudes. 

How pleasant it is to r^ect that all these lovers of books have them^ 
telvbs become books ! What better metamorphosis could Pyihagoras> 
hare desired ! How Ovid and Horace exulted in anticipating theirs ! 
And how the world have justified their exultation ! They had a right 
(io triumph over brass and matble. It is the only visible change which 
changes no further; which generates, and yet is not destroyed. Con- 
sider: mines themselves are exhausted ; cities perish; kingdoms are 
swispt away, and man weeps with indignation to think that his own 
body is not imminrtaL 

Mnoioiio le citt^, muoiono i regni, 

E I'uom d'easer mortal par che si sdegni. 

Yet this little body of thought that lies before me in the shape of a 
book has existed thousands of years ; /uor since the invention of the press, 
can any thing short of an universal convulsion of nature, abolish it. 
To a shape like this, so small, yet so comprehensive, so slight, yet so 
lasting, so insignificant, yet so venerable, turns the mighty activity of 
Homer, and so turning, is enabled to live and warm us for ever. To a 
shape like this turns the placid sage of Academus : to a shape like this 
the grandeur of Milton, the exubeiunce of Spenser, the pungent elegance 
of' Pope, and the volatility of Prior. In one small room, , like the 
compressed spirits of Milton, can be gathered together 

Th« assembled souls of all that men held wise. 

» ■ 

Ma]r I hope to become the meanest of these existences? This is a 
question which every author, wh6 is a lover of books, asks himself some 
filne in his life ; and which must be pardoned, because it cannot be 
helped. I know not. I cannot exclaim with the poet, 

'Oh that mv name were numbered among theirs. 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 

For my mortal days, few and feeble as the rest of them may be, are of 
consequence to others. But I should like to remain visible in this shape. 
The little of myself that pleases myself, I could wish to be accounted 
worth pleasing others. I should like to survive so, were it only for the 
sake of those who love me in private^ knowing as I do what a treasure 
is the possession of a Mend's mind, when he is no more. At all events, 
nothing, while I live and think, can deprive me of my value for such 
treasures* I can help the appreciation of them while I last, and love 
them ^ I die; and perhaps, if fortune turns her. face once more in 
kindness upon me before I go, I may chance, some quiet day, to lay 
my over-beatinig temples on a book, and so have the death I most 
•nvy. {^ 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Dqn Jmn. Cantos VL VJL and VIIL 

. [Concliided.] 

We observed in our last number that the transition from the sixtlt 
to the seventh canto, of Dan Jwm was one from love to war. In ac- 
cordance with this change^ the poet opens the latter with an apostrophe 
to Love and Glory, in some small disparagement of the intrinsic value 
of both; and aware of the tenor of much grave censure of his frequent 
exhibition of the ristts sardonicus at the mention ol human sublimity, 

he thus breaks out : — 

They accuse me-^JIfe— the present writer of . 

Tne present poem^ — of — I know not what,— 
A tendency to under-rate and scoff 

At human power and virtue, and all that$ 
And this.thev say in language rather rough. 

Good God I I wonder what they would oe at f 

I say no more than has been said in Dante's ' ' 

Tei^, and by Solomon and by Cervantes; 

by Swift, by Maehiavel, by Rochefoucault, 

By Fenelon, bv Luther, and by Plato ; 
By Tillotson, and Wesley, and Rousseau, 

Who knew- this life was not worth a potato. 
'Tis not their fault, nor mine, if this be so— 

For my pdrt, I pretend not to be Cato, 

Nor even Diogenes.— We live and die, , 

But which is best, you know no more than t. 
• • • • 

Ecclesiastes said, that all is vanity- 
Most modern preachers say the same, or show it 

By their examples of true Cnristianity ; 

In short, all know, or very soon may know it ; 

And in this scene of alKconfessed inanity, 

By saint, by sage, by preacher, and by poet, i 

Must I restrain me, through the fear of strife, 

From holding up the Nothingness of life? 

After a little more expatiation in this strain, the author states that 

he is About to batter 

A town which did a famous siege endure, 

An4 was beleaguered both by land and water 
By Suvaroff, or anglicd Suwarrow, 
Who loved blood as an Alderman loves marrow* 

This fortress is Ismail, the locality and fortified state of which h# 
proceeds to describe, as also the situation of the Russian flotilla bef<M;# 
it; gravely observing upon various heroes 

Whose names want nothing but — pronunciation. 

Still ril record a few, if but to encrea^e 
Our etiphony ; — ^there was Strongenoif and Strokonoff, 

Meknop, Serge Lwdw, Arsenic w of modem Greece, 
And Tschitsshakoft*, and RoguenofT, and Chokenoflf, 

And others of tWi^lve consonants a-piece ; 

And more might be found out, if I could poke enough 

Into Gazettes ; but fame (capricious strumpet) 

It seems, has got an ear as well as trumpet. 

Other heroes, volunteers in this gallant army, are theni celebrated ; 
and, among the rest, certain SmithSfThomsonSy and Johnsons, of Eng- 
land ; after which the result is detailed of some unskiytil and bUxtAv^- 
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at a period when Poetry, generally spKeakingy with a few honourable exy 
ceptipnsy aimed at little beyond trim classicality ; Humour, to a varia* 
tion of the sketches of the Spectator and its progeny, (Fielding and . 
Smollet were past) with the occasional sauce piqvxinte of a New Bath 
Guide, or an epidtle to Sir William Chambers ; and Wit, to, now and 
then, a sprightly comedy, an abundance of epigrams and '* such small 
deer." His dramas in rhyme, at this time of day, can scarcely en- 
counter the perusal of persons exceeding the age of fourteen ; and his 
Triumphs of Temper, considering its former popularity, in this age 
of more forcible appeal and varied association, appears to us inexpres- 
sibly mawkish. His best works, in our estimation, are his '' Young 
Widow," which few people read when it was published, and scarcely 
any body since ; and his '' Essay on Old Maids,*' which naturally 
producing no small portion of anger in a very irritable class, met with 
general attention. As for his Vers de Societey which he appears to 
have thought very highly of himself, they are of the usual stuff of which 
such things are made, — eulogy of course is abundant ; and most people 
recollect the wicked wit of Person, in relation to the too lavish ex- 
change of panegyric between him and Miss Seward. His compli- 
ment, congratulation, and condolence, found vent chiefly in octo«> 
syllabic verde, which could excite no vast deal of posthumous interest, 
even at a time when such composition was fashionable ; but what 
can render it palatable some thirty years after the taste has expired ? 
We know of nothing more difficult than to revive a relish for associa- 
tions which have attained their natural period of decay, in the pro- 
duction of mental satiety. If something of this languor be perceptible 
-even in the spirited resuscitation of Geoffrey Crayon, how little is to 
be expected from the tame and spiritless muse of Mr. Hayley. Two 
ponderous quarto volumes, half filled with defunct matter of this 
nature, are too much. Such a freightage might sink a seventy-four, 
to say nothing of a cockboat. 

But this is a life, it may be said, — a piece of auto-biogiraphy ; and a 
man of longevity like Hayley, moving in a respectable sphere, tolerably 
widely acquainted, and moreover eternally with a pen in his hand, 
may write a very pleasant account of himself and acquaintances, with- 
out any great claims of his own ; as for example James Bos well and 
others. Nothing can be more correct; but it unfortunately happens, 
that owing to the very recluse and retired habits of Hayley, — ^habits 
which seem to have led to a separation from both his wives — exclud-^ 
ed almost always in his beautiful family and village retirement in Sus- 
sex, with a determined resolution neither to visit or be visited, what 
is such a life to present? Lastly, as if every thing should conspire to 
make the work dull, the deceased has written his narrative chiefly in 
the sketchy way of note and memorandum, and in the unnatural and 
constrained form of the third person. A recipe for the production qi 
ennui could scarcely have prescribed a method more appalling. 

Are these volumes, then, entirely destitute of interest? Certainly 
not ; but it is far too little to inspire so ponderous a mass of matter. 
There are, doubtless, some contempqrary venerables existing, who will 
wade through it with satisfaction ; and some of a succeeding genera- , 
tion, who, from connection, acquaintance, or other reasons, may also feel 
interested. The hop-skip-and*jump tribe may also dip and try their 
fortune, with now and then the possibility of bringing up a stray anec- 
dote or sexagen&ry incident worth remembermg. 
Hayley was a ne/ghbour of Gibbon, and in consw\Meuce. oi ^ ^^^* 
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« 

idett in his eyes, as lie never attended public worship personally, sonit 
people suspected his orthodoxy. We are happy to add, on the testir 
mony of the Editor, the Rev. John Johnson, Rectixf of Yardham in 
Norfolk, substantiated by the very important document of a creed 
in his own hand- writing, which is judiciously -supplied, that this very 
ominous imputation was uniEounded. . Q. 



BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE! 

. We shall have something to say, probably, from time to time, on the 
subject of this notorious publication. The public may be assured, that 
nothing is wanting but to take this goat by the horns, in order to show 
how weak as well as worthless it is. 

The system ^t present pursued by the Scotch scribblers is, — not to 
attack the rival Magazines as formerly, when they were worsted, but— - 
to assail, by every species of unjust and impudent invective, tk6 indi" 
vidu€ds who sustain the weight of those publications. Accordingly, we 
find that they have left off abusing the *' London" and sneering at 
** Colburn's " Magazine, in order to cast ^heir scurrility upon the con- 
tributors to each. They have abused or ridiculed, successively, Mr. 
Hazlitt, Mr. Thomas Campbell, Mr. Charles Lamb, the '^ Opium 
Eater,** the author of " Letters on England," Mr. Reynolds, Allan 
Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, Mr. Bowring (we believe) Janus 
Weathercock, &c. &c. together with other gentlemen whom we can 
only specify by recurring to the Scotch Magazine; Now, we know 
that Blackwood applied to several of these Gentlemen, and pressed them 
to contribute to his Magazine, and that when they declined to do so or 
abandoned it, he began to insult them. 

The reader will perceive^ that the object of Blackwood's crew is to 
neutralize, as far as possible, the effect of the writings of certain known 
contributors to the rival Magazines, perhaps to embroil them with the 
editors : for this will almost necessarily be the case, if the respective Ma- 
gazines do not take up the cause of Uieir partizans, and repel the at- 
tacks of the Scotchmen. We think that this may very easily be done, 
asd that it ought to he done. 

Persons famMiar with Blackwood's writers, will recollect, that they 
haVe insulted not only the Edinburgh, but the Quarterly Review, Con- 
stable's, the London, the Monthly (both new and old) the Gentleman's 
Magazines, one after the other, as the falling off in their own sale, we 
suppose, required. Now, there is no existing work which has had re- 
course to such contemptible expedients, to lift itself into a short and bad 
popularity. There is, moreover, no humour so cheap, as that which 
springs from personal attack. Suppose we were (and we might make 
, some amusing articles)— ^to touch upon the following points ? [We are 
not sure that we shall ndt do so,-— we shall turn the matter over in our 
minds.] 

1. Private Memoirs of young Lockit, the BaJlad-vamper. 

2. The Literary Haberdasher; or a Picture of the Back Room in ~ 

Dundas-street. 

3. A Map of the Road to the Chair of Moral Philosophy. 

4. The Son-in-law, or Curtain Lectures — (The Wife's Tale.) 

5. The Baronet's l^ble, or. the Vacant Place. 

6. The Retreat of one of the Ten Thousand. 

7. Sandy Eitberside, or the Puff and the P\a;^e — 

with otbera too numeroua to mention.— ^Till we detetmiiv^ w^ow ^v^ 
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pointy the reader who still *'• hankers after*' Blackwood , — (if indeed 
there he one still remaining amongst gentlemen) — will do well to see 
how the editors i^ both puff and defame, — ^in the cases of Words- 
worth, Coleridge,' &c. whose contributions have either bribed them. to 
praise, or whose defection has stung them into impudent detraction. 

Armatus. 

THE AUTHORS' SONG. 

FOR THE poets' CATCH-CXUB. 

Come! Fill high! Another song I 
Never let us linger long 
On the parch'd and thirsty strand, 
. Where dull duns and critics stand. 
Each is spelling, as he lingers, 
One his warrant, one his fingers,-— 
Both, in study or in street. 
Watching for our erring/;e<. 

Fill the glasses ! Let us sing 
Honour to the Poets*. King, 
Phcebus — Pythius — ^voun^ Apoljo ! 
He who drinks not, let him halloo 
" From the shadow of his bays 

To the Sun, a thousand ways; 
" Honour to the God of Story, 
First in light, and first iu glory !" 

3. 
Fill again ! The duns are near us : 
Let us force the knaves to fear us. 
And the critics^ — worse and worse,— 
By the splendour of our curse. 
Rebels to the seat of lightp— 
Duns, whose bills are never right-— 
Critics, made of mood and tense — 
Dunces, lost 'tween sound and sense— 

4. 
Hear us I— From our lofty level, 
Lo ! we pitch ye to the d— 1, 
With your items, totals,' lines. 
And your sixes turned to nines,— 
With your trash of stops and commas, 
And your damnable dilemmASy— 
Be ye critics, be ye duns. 
What have yt to do with Suns \ 

5. 
May lean Spite and Envy cherish 
Both, until ye starve, and perish ! 
May the ragged author's coat 
Round your frozen shoulders float t 
May ye eat the author* s dinner^ 
Shunned by saint, and scorned by sinner. 
Like the leper in his woe. 
Till ye to ** the downwards " go ! 

6. 
Hence! Avaunt! Be quick, and flee ! 
Suns and starry souls are we. 
Leave us to our wealth of soul. 
And the fullness of our bowl— 
Ha ! — His empty. Fill again ! 
Let us drown the dream of pain 
In the crimson light of wine. 
Which, though earthly, is divine! 
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He wrote tbit Polar nielody, and set it) ' 

Duly accompanied by shrieks and groans, 
Which few will sing, I trust, but none forget it^-» 

For I will teach, if possible, the stones 
To rise against Earth's tyrants. Never let it ' 

Be said that we still truckle unto thronte;—- . 
But ye— -our children's children t think how we 
Showed what things were before the world was free ! 

The canto closes very characteristically with four more stanzas, the 
last two of which inform us that Juan is accompanied hy his little 
Moslem captive ; the two former, which indicate a Russian field of 
action for the cantos that are speedily to follow thos^ under review^ 
we supply: — 

With which I still can harp, and carp, and fiddle. 

What further hath befallen or may befal 
The hero of this grand poetic riddle, 

I by and bye may tell you, if at all : 
But now I choose to breaic off in the middle. 

Worn out with battering Ismail's stubborn wall. 
While Juan is sent off with the dispatch. 
For which all Petersburgh is on the watch. ' 

This npecial honour was conferred, because 

He had behaved with courage and humanity ;— 
Which last, men like, when they have time to pause . 

From their ferocities produced by vanity. 
His little captive gainea him some applause. 

For saving her amidst the wild insanity 
Of carnage ; apd I think he was more glad in her 
Safety, than his hew order of St. Vladimir. 

And here, after dispatching a brace of cantos, as fllustrative of the 
copiousness of its author as any which have preceded them, we arrive 
at another pause in this anomalous and extraordinary production.' Of 
this fertility we think our extracts will form a tolerably convincing proof, 
although amounting to only twenty-two stanzas, out of two hundred and 
seventy-eight. It is evident, indeed, that the author is bounded by no 
iimits but his own inclination. Juan is scarcely a man at present, 
and his maturity may be rendered a perfect cornucopia; to say nothing 
of the great convenience of a medium through which the noble author 
ean wil£i such ease and nonchalance pay off tiie numerous scores which 
fMjf bigotry, and cant are eternally chalking up to his account— a 
vehicle in which, with a combination altogedier his own, he can 
mingle rue and wormwood with myrdes and roses— interweave in the 
same garland, the most delicate blossoms of the spring with the en- 
during oak and evergreen bay. 

[These three Cantos, 6th, 7di, and 8th, form the Volume about to be 
published ; but there are two more Volumes to follow in succession at 
short intervals, of which we shall speedily commence an account.] 

Characteristics, in the Manner of RochefoucoMWs Maxims, 
The author of this little volume observes, that it was suggested by a 
perusal of iflochefoucault's Maxims, which inspired him with an am- 
bition to inclose some thoughts of his own within a similar species of 
aanbtr. The merit of the execution is various, but generally speaking, 
die dissimilarity to the model consists in its greater air of candour and 
bomhommie ; and in the intrusion of inferences, which are l«i&& iVi<& x^'sviNx. 
•f general observation than of personal experieucf^. l^Vu^ &nX ^l i^ts^ 
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differences implies a less portion of brilliancy and pdntedaess, and the 
latter of concentration and abstraction. Upon the whole^ we are not 
quite sure that the single advantage claimed over Rpchefbucault (whose 
principle the author opposes) that of having had no theory to maintain, 
is in reference to epigram and polish to be so regarded, especially as 
the theory of . Rochefoucault is almost an epigram in itself, and at all 
events, connected with trains. of associations which must eternally l^ad 
the espousers of it to think epigrams. There may be mote general 
wisdom in the absence of a theory, but there is possibly less opportu- 
nity for ffint and steel woilc — light and particular collision, whicli is 
H)ften more spiritedly sported in defence *of parado:^ than of simple 
truth; and, in many respects, Rochefoucault's principle of self love i^ 
paradox alone. One proof of the benefit accruing to the French 
writer from his apparent shackles, is to be found in the curious fact, 
that some of the most pointed thoughts in the present work, are those 
which seem the most congenial with his doctrine : as for instance : — 

The surest way to make ourselves agreeable to others is by seeming to think them 
so. If we appear fully sensible of their good qualities, they will not complain of 
the want of them in us. 

We often choose a friend as we do a mistress, for no particular excellence in them- 
telves, but merely from some circumstance that flatters our self-love* 

We talk little, if we do not talk about ourselves. 

But sufficient in allusion to^the model ; we will now quote a general 

specimen or two : — r 

The study of metaphysics h^ this advantage, at.leas^^-it promotes a certain inte- 
grity and uprightness of understanding, which is a cure for the spirit of lying. He 
who has devoted himself to the discovery of truth ^Is neither pride not pleasure in 
the invention of falsehood, and cannot condescend to any such pal tpy. expedient. 
.If you find a person given to vulvar shifts and rhodoroontade, and who at toe .aame 
time tells you he is a metaphysician, do not believe him. 

. The expression of a Frenchman's face is often as melancholy when be is by him« 
self, as it is lively in oonversatioa. The instaot he ceaaes to talk, he heooaiiBS'^quit» 
chop-fallen." 

We almost tremble at the insertion of the following positions of our 
English Misogug :— - 

Women have as little imagination as the^ have reason. They are pare egofisto* 
They cannot go out of thentaelves. There is no instance of a woman having done 
any ihing great in poetry or philosophy. They can act tragedy, because this -de- 
pends very much on the physical expression of the passions — they can sing, for ithey 
nave flexible throats and nice ears — they can write romances abiout love— and 'tl|lK 
for ever about nothing. 

Women are not philosophers or poets, patriots, moralists, or pditicianf— they am 
simply women. ' 

• Shakspeare makes a voluble satirist speak of the wits ** keen as the 

razor's edge invisible," of some of thjese no-poets, patriots, and phiioaar 

phers who arfi simply women^ and with such, we suspect, the foregoing 

passage will not pass without a shrewd inference or two. There is 

however some redemption in the following :— 

Women are less cramped by circumstances or education than men» They are 
more the creatures of nature and impulse, and less cast in the mould of habit or pi»-> 
jttdioe. ^ If a younj|r man and woman in common life are seen walking out together 
on a holiday, the girl hasihe advantage in point of air and dress. She has a greater 
aptitude in catchine external accomplishments and the manners of her superion^ 
and is less depressed by a painful consciousness of her situation in life. A Quaker 
girl is often as sensible ana conversable as any other woman : while a Quak^inao 
is a bundle of quaint opinions and iconceit. Women are not spoiled by educsatiiur' 
an3 an affectatloia ofsuperior wisdom. They take their chance for wit and ehrewd*^ 
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TMAyAiid pickup their advantages, according to their opportunitiei and tumofmiD<L. 
Their Acuities (such as tiiey are) shoot out freely and fraoefully, like the slender 
trees In a forest; and are not clipped and cat doi«n, as the understandings of men 
aire, into uncouth shapes and distorted fancies, like yew-trees' In - an old-fashioned 
gfirdeo • Women in short resemble sel f«taught men , with more* pliancy and delicacy 
offeeling.i. 

The author ef Characterietics will discover himself to the general 
reader almost the moment he opens the book; and any body acq[uainted, 
with the characteristics of Mr. Hazlitt will be aware that he cannot 
characterisiically dispose of four hundred and thirty-four THOU&HTa. 
withoiut thinking for the amusement and information of other peo|4e». 
His vinous spirit is certajnly not so highly rectified as that of Roche- 
fimcault, and the flavour of the stalk is too frequently perceptible ; but> 
what it loses in concentration and unity ^ it gains in raciness and. 
variety, and will be proportionably attractive. 



Memoirs of the Reign of Napoleon, dictated to the Generah Gourgaud 
^and Montholon. 

The Manuscript q/" 1814, a History of Events which led to the 
Abdication of Napoleon; written at the command of the Emperor, 
by Baron Fain. 

It is singular enough that an exile and captivity which was eyi- 
d.ently intended to interpose as thick a veil as possible between Napo- 
leon, personally c(»sidered, and posterity, should have tended directly 
to a different result. It cannot for a moment be doubted ,» that the 
residence of this extraordinary individual at St. Helena, in a species 
of custody which, however far from nationally liberal or honourable, 
c^ould not, from the nature of things, be made, like a Siberian resi- 
dence or a German fortress, to quash his existence, will tend to render 
his history far better known than if he had been allowed to remain in 
Europe. In what a variety of ways is the unspeakable blessing of 
liberty beneficial ! For without a free press, and a free- people in Great 
Britain— (America is too far off)— how much matter-of-fact would be 
lost to the world ! Looking at this dictation of NapoleofL with what 
eyes we may, it is evident that posterity will regard them as valuable- 
oof^mnents. Had the Government of Great Britain been despotic, or 
erenselbn la charte, hone of them would have seen the light ; and the. 
iphole Sir Hudson Lowe story would have existed only in whispers 
amoBg court Botherbys and under gaolers, like the cagings, the iron-^ 
maskiAgs, and Bastille immurements of ancient France, and the impe- 
rial amours and murders of modem Russia. In the present instance, 
national enmity may undervalue the benefit ; but even when this is 
ihe> ease, it will amount to a pitiable excess if it prevent a due appre- 
ciation of the power of fom^^ng our own estimation of it. Besides, if 
in ultra opinion Bonaparte was only a dethroned usurper in St. He- 
lena^ this same power of suppression might affect a Charles I. at Caris- 
brook Castle, a Louis at Hartwell, or a Ferdinand at Ceuta,— a consi- 
deration which ought to be conclusive; although, if we give in to the. 
sentiment published the other day in the Journal des Debats, it is 
better for monarchy that kings should lose their heads, than be placed 
in d^prading or ludicrous situations. What heads that are crowned may 
tl^'pf this doctrine we know not; but in tiie coiitaixvp\%,\AOTi oi vwOgl 
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PepmsBB' Ferdinand of Spain and John of Portugal^ with their te^jfy', 
oaUi6 of every sort of calibre^ we are half inclined to subscribe to itJ 

Wq nee4 , QQt oitpr into any account of the two second yoluoxes , 
forming the conliiiiuUion of the Memoirs of the Reign of Napoleoo ; * 
because^ in the first place, they are strictly in continuation, and par- ' 
take of all the characteristics of their predecessors ; and in the second, 
extract of any length from works of this nature is scarcely within the 
plan of this miscellany. In recommendation to our readers, we will 
observe that we have been most informed by the account of the bat(ie ' 
of Aboukir, and the campaign in Egypt in the one volume; and the 
continuation of Napoleon's notes, on a work intitled '^ Considera^ons 
on the Art of War," in the Historical Miscellanies, — ^with the latter, - 
being the work of a great master in his own line, more especially. 

The Manuscript of 1814 shews the getting up of a more literary 
hand than those either of Gourgaud or Montholon. It appears to us 
to be an abstraction from a species of journal either kept by Napoleon, . 
or at his command, and subsequently assuming something like its pre- 
sent form under his direction, — we say something like its present form, 
for it has doubtless been much modified since his death. It tells the 
story of his adversity with good taste and simplicity, even if we take 
for granted that occasional colouring may be apparent. We believe it 
is the first circumstantial narrative of any pretension, which, on^ 
competent authority, gives a clear account of the closing of the Euro-« 
pean history of Napoleon, in reference to which We shall end our 
remarks by finding room for one striking passage, illustrative of the too 
purely military spirit and characteristic loftiness and decision of that 
extraordinary man. We are to suppose Bonaparte, amidst his officers, 
receiving the extremity of the bad news which led to his conclusive' 
abdication: — 

These movements on the part of the enemy wonderfully assisted those ooansellors 
who maintained that Napoleon had no alternative but to break his swordv '* HoW,*' 
said they, *' shall we assemble those wrecks of our army on which dependence' 
seems still to be placed. The different corps are so dispersed that even the gehends 
who are nearest each other are, at least, more than a hundred leagues asunder. 
How, then, can they be made to act together ? And are we, who are herej snre of - 
being able to join them?" * 

' Next arrived the news of the night— the appearance of the enemy's scouts on the. 
Loire — the occupation of Pithiviers;-«-our communication with Orleans intercepted9 
&c. &c. 

Napoleon listened coolly to all this. He appreciated justly the unequal strength 
of the net which was represented as being drawn around him, and he promiaed to: 
break through it when toe proper moment arrived. 

** A road that is closed against couriers will soon open before fifty thousand men," . 
said he ; and yet notwithstanding his confident tone, it was evident that he hesitated ' 
in the execution of his project; beine doubtless restrained by a secret dissatitfac- • 
tion whioh he could not overcome. He foresaw too well the difference that would 
exist between his future and his past circumstances. 

He who had always commanded great armies, if ho had never manoeuvred but to 
meet the enemy, who in every battle had been accustomed to decide the fate of a 
capital or a kingdom, and who had hitherto been accustomed to commence and 
conclude a war in one campaign, saw that he must henceforth assume the character 
of partizan leader, an adventurer roaming from province to province, skirmishing 
ana destrofbg without the* hope of attaining any decisive success. 

The horrors of civil war also helped to darken the picture which was exhibited to 
liim in the most unfavourable light. But it is vain to attempt to describe this inteiw 
val of painful anxietv and hesitation. Suffice it to say that those who represented 
to Napoleon the possible chances of a civil war, had rikost influence in inducing him. 
to form bis resolution.— «->** Weil, since I must renounce the hope of defending 
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Fta»c0,** cried Nftpoleon, ^ does not Italy offer a retreat worthj of ha»f''> WiIl<yoiU 
follow me oooe more acron the Alps?*^ Tliia propoeal waa, ige^vedio pn!fottBji> 
silence. If at this moment Ntooleon had quitted his saloon and4M|l|«d the ball of the 
seteodary officers, he would nave found a host of young men fiumf6 '&llbw ^he're- ' 
soever he might lead them I But a step further, and he wouMnMr heetk ^pi^t^at^ 
the foot of the stairs by the acclamation of all his troops! . Napoleon however was.' 
swayed by. the habits of his reign : He thought success could not attend him if he 
marched without the great officers whom his Imperial dignity had created. He 
conceived that Greneral Bonaparte himself could not renew his career without his 
old train of lieutenants. But they bad received his 8um(notis in silence ! He found 
himself compelled to yield to their apathy, though not without addressing to them 
these prophetic words:—** You wish for repose ; take it then'! Alas ! You know 
not how many troubles and dangers will await you on your beds of down. A few 
years of that peace which you are about to purchase so dearly, will cot off more 
of you than the most sanguinary war would have done !*'* , 

Napoleon declared himself to have been subdued less by his enemies than by the 
defection of his friends; and, taking up his pen, he drew up the second formula of 
his abdication in the following terms :— 

^ The Allied Powers having proclaimed that the Emperor is the only obstacle to 
the re-establishment of the peace of Europe, the Emperor, faithful to his oath, re- 
nounces for himself and his heirs, the thrones of France and Italy, and declares that 
there is no sacrifice, not even that of life, which he is not ready to make for the in- 
terests of France." 

Baron Fain was the Secretary of the Imperial- Cabinet ; if the anno- 
tation be his own, it is calm and liberal. 



Memorable Days in America ; or^ Journal of a Tour to the United 
StateSy 1818, 1819, 1820. By W. Faux, an English Farmer. 

Mr. W. Faux is one of those comprehensive tourists who adopt the 
form of a diary, and write down their personal adventures at large, 
without much consideration of relative value.' The consequence is, 
that what is really to be learned from his labours is to be sought for, 
like Gratiano's wit, atnidst a multitudinous assemblage of nothing. 
This is unfortunate in respect to a journey undertaken to ascertain '^the 
condition and probable prospects of British emigrants ;** for few disposed 
to emigrate can do what the author evidently could not do himself-— 
separate the wheat from the chaff. We need not say that it is only 
certain kind of people who can deduce exact information from travellers 
of this class ; amusement is another affair, and in this way our Eng- 
lish Farmer is not without his merit ; for we have laughed a litde 
with, and an immense deal at, him. The Quarterly Review may be 
more g^ave upon the book, seeing that his general impressions are 
against America ; and he abounds in a variety of odd incidents, which 
prove the infinite inferiority of republicans to honest Englishmen. What 
strikes us most, is the deficiency in accuracy and clearness in that sort 
of information which he principally travelled to acquire. On this sub- 
ject he gives us every thing in generals, and nothing beyond what we 
knew before. He visited Birkbeck*s settlement, and sketches some 
accouidt of his visit, but conveys little new information, and that little 
not worth knowing, although the gossips of the former English neigh- 
bourhoods of Messrs. Birkbeck and Flower may think differently. In 
a word, precise information of any kind is not to be expected fimn our 
desultory farmer ; but stray points may be picked up occasioiUmy, and 

* ^ Seven years have not yet elapsed since these words were uttered, and where' 
now M6 Berthiec, Murat, Ney, Massena, Augereau, Lefisbvre, Brune, Serrurier/ 
KallemMUiny Perigaon, B^monrille, Glarke, and many others ?" 
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thertf iff «> dearth of entertaimbent^ an obo^rvation wbich wSll 
ipoil the sale tf^jte book. This work by the b;e is fii>efaced by a'li 
of 8ubscriben^nB dedicated, without express permisMon it-seenui, 
the PuJie pfl^Jtmd and Mr. Coke. 'We^ guess, as Jonaihaa says, 
we know all about it, ^ 
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MYSTERIES AND MORAUTIES. 

FOR THE SEltlOUS AND THE SIMPLE. 

I 

1. 

What IB Lore ?-r- Alas f 
'Tis a jest — a sigh^— 
Full of sad and sunny tears. 
We know not why. 

3. 

■ ■ I • 4 

yihn.% i^ Warf'-'K game 
Where the dicers die^ 
Some for gain, or glory — some 
They know" not why. • 

• 3. 
What is flbpc?— It is 
• life's divinestJQy. 
When all others vanish, that . . 

At last, is by. 

■ 4. ... . 

What is Joa^?— .a fawn 
Which doth ever fly. 
Till we touchH, and then it changes 
And says '' Good bye !" 

What is £(/e?— a dream ' 
Full of visions high. 
Where we seek and never find 
Until— we die. 

6. 
What is Heath ?— Ay, me ! 
^ Touch me not so nigh.*' 
, Shall I— -may I— coil I tell ?— 
Alas 1 not I. 



* 
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THE INDICATOR. 

N0.LXXIX. 

There he wnMog, round about doth flf , 

An^ takei surrey with bosie, curious eye. 

Now this, now that» he tasteth tenderly.— Spjbnsbb. 



(For the Indicator.) 

WILLIAM LENTILE AND THOMAS WALT. 

. So, William Lentile is dead, aod, as the newspapers tell us, ^ uni* 
yersally lamented." Now I see no harm in his death. He was* o&e 
of the anomalies in our social system, and could therefore be ^ared. 
J mean one of those cold-blooded, heartless, selfish beings, who, under 
.different disguises^ solemn or triflii^, canting or whining, prey -on^the 
Idndness of others. Something may be said in their favour, aa addwig 
to the varieties of the human species, on the same principle that I 
itolerate the sight of a cat, though I never allow one to enter my-bonseF. 
jStill, as the greatest feline amateur can without pity drown a brood of 
kitt€>ps, no one ought to regret the loss of a few of these Blifils, lest W6 
should be overrun by them. I could better endure them if they did not 
pass for respectable characters. The world is merciless towards a 
'* gallant bold-faced villain,"' though he nay possess some almost- re- 
deemaUe qu^litieis ; while they countenance these skulking vampyreer, 
because, being a prudent, fearful race, they commit no Old Bailey 
otfence, nor open scandal. Yet they will be guilty, if the law is oh 
their side, of all sorts of .questionable wrong, and if occasion serves, 
would set a neighbour s house on fire to roast their own eggs, and think 
there is reason in it. They cannot be called peaceable, for when it is' 
their interest to quarrel, they take offence at a straw. You may tread 
on their toes, and obtain pardon for asJdng; but should a friend sui^- 
pass them in the worlds he can never hope to be forgiven.. When they 
wish to cut an old acquaintance, they tell every. boc^ they do not think 
jus cooduct quite right, and seriously decHne giving a reasotir Expect 
^thcdr condolence^, earnestly and for an hour, on the score of tooth-ache, 
^and not' their '< how d*ye do'' if your name appears in th« Gazette; 
ur, -as they ftrgue, what iff the use of it under the eircnmstai^ees? Love 
&r their wive^ is of course out of the question ; though, sis it Jocks well, 
jthey like to appear coi^ugal. Their children must behave wilik4ttiplicit 
^fabnossion, .especially the daughters, .because they are thie less able to 
.poatukd. If yott fir^ overtaken to a shower, their nmblellk is at your 
sarvice; but as for stepping forward in your defesce, •hAuld-'^^VM 
calumniated, that is another matter : for they have road I>oii Q.vkM^^ 

TOL I. 3 
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Imte all knight-errantry, and would rather make you a present of an 
vmbrella than lie confounded with your doubtful virtues. They never 
give offence, er do an act of generosity. All the ground between direct 
outrage and gentle feeling is their fee simple, and they know how to 
make the most of it. I wish they were surly, but they are worse,^ — ^thej 
are sull^. Seldom are they met with among the poor or the unhappy. 
Good eating and drinking at another's cost are gainful perfections. 
With what dignity they gluttonise ! How soberly they get drunk! It 
it conumm for them to boast they are never deceived to their own ift? 
jury.^, They forget that such a boast implies either a want of nobi*' 
confidence, or an acquaintance with every species of deception ; rogues 
may defy rogues. Hard-hearted bitter witticisms, exercised over the 
weak and unresisting, or, better still, over some poor dependant, ara 
the spice of their conversation. Sometimes their tongues wage war 
against one who, they are aware, will not return a cruel jest, though 
able to retaliate, and this they enjoy as a glorious superiority. Tl^e 
distinguishing marks of William Lentile are few. Some of the tribe 
have their limbs and features remarkably angular ; but he was of a 
short, clumsy, squab figure, with a large dull-featured face, as if cast 
in lead, — a torpid, uninspired face, like an under-undertaker's, who 
^ils at funerals on a small stipend. Throw a sop to his vanity, and 
he bowed down at your feet ; differ with him in opinion, and he gav6 
you a languid smile and squeezed your hand. In his dress, he'was jMLr- 
ticularly fastidious as to hat and coat brushing, the polishing of hia 
boots, and the bleaching of his linen. The solemnity of his conntenancO 
might have served ten Solomons, but was not a tithe sufficient for hia 
individual self, — a Rehoboam cannot have enough. His arrogance 
kept pace with his imbecility. Without a spark of judgment or feel- 
ing, he turned over an author's work with the air of a fine lady criti* 
^ing goods in a mercer's shop. He considered Shakespear, liter an 
.^attentive perusal of his plays and sonnets, an immoral man. Milton; 
to his mind, would have been a greater poet, had he steered clear of 
politics. I have heard him lament that the severity of the law waa 
relaxed against naughty women; and presently he told a tale" which 
would have put most of them to shame. He puzzled little children by 
, asking if they did not love papa and mama. I never saw him affsjctea 
-at the calamities of others, except during the alarming progress of the 
typhus fever. 

The family of the Lentiles, and it is a large one, used to istartle iaj 
simple faith in the immortality of the soul. They puzzled me more than 
idiots or monsters. Are these fellow-beings, without fellow feelings, to 
be peers with the noblest of the human race ? No ; they cannot but be 
H»verywhere inferior. And why should there not in another state, as 
,4n this planet, be infinite gradations of happiness, or rather capabiUtieB 
tp eiyoy happiness, from a snail to a Socrates? And is it discordant ib 
reason that these several gradations should be allotted to each man, 
. aocording to his deserts? Rewards and punishments, in an i^ter lifiBy 
wfll Asa be' the just and inevitable consequence ci the exalting or the 
degrading of our nature in this. Thus, without the dread .of hell-firs, 
it is a fearfttl thing for those who crawl about tfds eaH3i like caterpfl- 
jars, thatthey.may nsiPer arrive beyopd the dignity bf an eternal b«t« 
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Agaia, a LeatUe» a^ far as animal eDJoymeot goes, which is no trifle^ 
is a happy man. He is perfectly satisfied with himself, and takes care 
to steer 6kar of misery. A direct Tisitation of poverty or disease will 
often change his character ; bat, if free from that, he lires and dies in 
a somewhat enviable state. This, without looking fiirther, does tM 
•eem like justice. The unequal distribution of happiness is the old 
argument for the immortality of the soul ; and perhaps it fs the best,- 
next to our being capable of conceiving so spiritual an idea, a!liKl to our 
yearning afiter it. On the other hand, it is contended that, howeiier 
we may outwardly differ, as the mind always becomes accommodated 
to its situation, we severally, and in the same degree, partake of our 
certain and allotted portion of pleasure and pain. The difficulty of 
denying such an assertion rests solely on the impossibility t)f being ac-* 
quainted with all the joys and sorrows of every individual. But look 
around you, and the probabilities are everywhere against it. For my 
party I can no more believe in it, than that we have the same exc^ent 
constitutions, and the same handsome faces, or that a dead child has 
lived to a good old age. Let those who differ from me listen to the 
story of an ill-fated being — ^poor Thomas Walt. I shall give it in the 
vords of him who, had it been possible, would have been Tom's friend ; 
lor indeed the story is no invention. 

During the war between England and Russia, I was on board a 
Germigi vessel, crossing the Baltic from Riga to Carlscrona. After 
haying passed- the bar of the port, and endured the searching visit of 
the officers of the guard-ship^ the Captain came into the cabin, and 
said, ^ Now I can release my little prisoner. A poor boy, Sir,'' (ad- 
dressing himself to me) '^ who, in his first attempt at a sea-faring life, 
was wrecked off Libeau. Tbe master and the rest of the crew ma^ 
naged to shift for themselves, and sailed away some two montha since; 
but this creature, being an incumbrance, they left behind. He walked 
ftom Jibeau to Riga, but being English, he was unable to get a pass- 
port; for, owing to the war, he had no Consul to apply to, and how 
pould he get one ? And so, Sir, as I was told of his misfortune, and 
knowing he must starve in a foreign country, I could not do less than 
smuggle him back again to London." While he spoke this, he was busy in 
removing the cabin-table, and pulling up the trap-door beneath ; when, 
from that dark suffocating hole, like a ghost rising on the stage, a wan 
and emaciated boy made his appearance, and this was Thomas Waltr 
A large meal of beef aitd bread was brought, which he hastily devoured, 
for he had fasted long, having been twelve hours in his hiding-place. I 
was pleased at this kindness on the part of the Captain, especially as 
he ran considerable risk'in smuggling him away from Riga; and I was 
sdll more pleased at the grateful conduct of the boy. Tom followed 
his benefactor, literally like his shadow, up and down the deck, and 
when ordered hither and thither, his body, from head to foot, sprang 
to do his master's bidding. I asked Tom if he was not hap|>yin 
being able ta return to his friends* He stopped before me, as in duty 
hoand to show respect to any one who addressed him, jet still with aa 
ife to his Captain, and said nothing. It struck mo his Iselingwas 
miftnisty or that he dreaded lest he might be checked for being over* 
hold in talking to a gentleman passenger. I theiefore put on my 
looks, in order to encourage him, and repeated, my c^^^tnx^ 



; If^f Udtibttiig ihn ^tptMo^bf my «dume%Ui»6e/ - " Si\t/' fHidrhe; <' I 
Jlln diiily ^irit tb Lobd^.*^--^*' Atid ^^ W y6tf^*teiid^ Ktel ife Lftii- 
' fl^ !?"L^ K o^ libiDte/*--^** Why, When* fehed do ybul*'pare«feliV€r-«-* 
** My^^tttftteT' M gdftily answered^ " Sir, I ^ev^ ktii^W 1^6 Wlis my 
' fietehei', Und my mother, they tell ftie^ lir^s a w-^/' 6raeieti6 heaven ! 
ihd girbsiMefld ^fthat wor4, atid from the mouth of a son, together ^#ith 
the diddeHty, the humility of his featiires,--the kuowlddge, fdrciiig ildelf 
Oii i^y mind, that he had been taught to call her by no Ofihet nkiaef-*^ 
Md freeing, as I did, t'he blush of shiEime spreading painfully over iii^ 
lea'n and saltow cheeks,-- — it ajBfected ine more than the most elaborate 
tale of misery. I mored from him, walked to the intern, played tbcl 
tattoo with my foot, and pretended to watch the furrowing of th^ sea. 
Surely^ thought I, there must be some villainous alloy itt my Batnre to 
withhold me from offering my good will on the instant,-^! will -speak 'td 
him again-b The artless acicount which this child of misfortune gave <f£ 
hiaiself, f^om his earliest remen^brance in the work-house, cbnvinced 
fne his life had been constant suffering, not only of body but of tnind, 
ibr he .was acutely sensible to his hapless situation. There wad no sigh, 
no ti^ar^ no complaint ; but his steady thoughtful countenance, aild^ at 
times, the affecting tone of his voice, too plainly showed a ConsoidasnedA 
of being forlorn and despised. " Well," said I, " tliis Captain, it ap- 
pears, is the first friend you ever had, and I wiU be th6 secondi At 
Carlscrona I leave you ; but we sball meet in Londofi, where I ^omise, 
Tom, to do something for you. I shall, be there biefbre you, so that 
ioon after you- arrive, expert to see me on board, with a suit of clbthed 

' for you; and then, after a good scrubbing, yott shall go along with itie.*' 
Tom's joy was beybnd all bounds. My hint at his lincleanly appear^ 
ance s6t him presently at work with a bucket of salt water, in which he 
vainly endeavoured to wash th6 dirt from his head; and in this attempt 
to dese^rve my kindness I again read the character of a grateful hearts At 
our parting in the port of Carlscrona, I took him by the hand, and called 
myself his friend. Never shall I forget the gentle but continued pressure 
of that hand, his echo of the word ^' friend," his tears, and, at the last, 
his dinging to me like an infant to its nurse ! There is a magic in these 
spontaneous bursts of affection that the most rugged nature cannot 
withstand ; and I remarked that one of the crew, the only oii^ Whom 
Tom had seemed to fear, and doubtless he had reason for that fear,-^ 

- even hd cried out, as hb watched the expression of the boy's fac^, ** Otod 
bkss your little heart T' As soon as I reached London, I inqtiired for 
this German vessel, and she had not arrived. However, at the end 

- of a fortoigfat, I heard i^he was in the river. I went immediately^ -for 
* I 'thought every hour's delay Would be to him an age. As my b(yat 

- Was' rowed alongside^ I saw the Captain on th6 de<;k^ and caill^ out, 
.'^ '^ Aiil Captain, I am toomefor my Tom!*' Ris rejjly thiis rung in my 

BaUst •" Sh", hoi* not hiire,— ^We- lost him 'th6 very day after you left 
ua ; and indeed 1 was not- to blame,-^he had bftei^ been tip'thei^ be*- 
foi«, atf you yoaiwelf kneW^-^but^ losing his hold^ he fell frbm the yard* 
9am. with his Kead dn the deck, afid was killed oh the spot." The 
tiiiiidle eoHt^flin^ the pr^Mnkied 4Mit of clbthes drbpped fi^oin myha^d. 
•^ Thefi/' I'eftdauned, ** ihefe taoBt be another world ibr poor Toml^ 
* Y«», there must be f at least I would run all ha2fardi^, and radi^r 
he a Thettiat Walt thaa a William Lentile. CARLtceio. 
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Historical View of the Lihrature of the $outh of Europe. IBy J, C. L, 
Simonde de Sismondi. Translated from the Original^ with NoteSy 
by ThonMS Rosco^y E»q. 

It is not our intention to take up the tiine of our readers with expa- 
tiating^ on the character and merits of a wiiter so well known as 
Sismondiy and still less on the scope and object of that one of his works 
which has attracted tho greatest and mP9t recent attention. Our 
purpose is therefore simply to pr^ss into notice the completion of a 
translation in which everything .^^eois tp hs^ve jb^ega done in the way of 
annotation and otherwise to convey to the £ngU^ reader an accurate 
knowledge of the original, and eve^ to supply a f&^ occasional points 
of omission. The poetical extracts introduced by M. ^ismondi, in order 
to illustrate the character of the varjipus e^ly ivntej$» and of the period 
in which they flourished 9 are meUieiAly fo^defod, either by the trans- 
lator or his friends ; an advantage which the original wanted, in which 
they are given in French proj^yp. Wa ^re npt quite sure, indeed, that 
besides a general wish to recommend a faithful and elegant version of 
a meritorious work, which will materially tend to increase the general 
stock of knowledge of a^ body of reader^ who cannpt have recourse to 
the original with equal convenjiepce, one of o^ir Q^i^9 .purposes has not 
been to exhibit a curious coincidence connected with a very early spe- 
cimen of Proven9al poetry. We have aflheard of the crusade against 
'the Alhigense^, instigated by Innocent HI; agd aided by that holy 
|(r(9P9Pt^]* of innoceqt and pious expeditions^ Saii^t Loqis ; as dlsf> of the 
)m)r4erous atrocity and u^he^rd of cruelty with whi^^h it was at|:ead^• 
Sovf^ bard or Troubadour among the jinhappy Provep^als compos^^ '?> 
martial song to rouse them in this extremity to a due spirit of resistai^cf > 
whii^ song, being translated, we give belowt The admirable hi9t of 
WXfl^^Go/^f that it is the God pf this Saint J^uis who has been invoked 
to favour a very kindred project in I823i will not be lost upon pur 
readers in perusing the following version of the unaffected effusion of 
of a aemi-barbarpus age iq reference to a simi],ar piece of iniquity up- 
wards of six centuries ago : — 

m fldnkQ a «qnff , 8h»U body forth 

My full and free copiplaint. 
To «ee the heavy hours pctss on, 

^. And vwitneip. to the feint . . « 

, . Of cowfii?d8oula, whose ypw^ wf|(^fn|t49 -70 

Ji fftUebopd, and «»re yet Uflpwri ; * 

Yet, noble Sirs,we will not fesgr, . ■ . 

Strong in the hope of succQutaneari' ./ , ■ 

. Yep • full find ^Baipje l^plp fpjr ^s 
. ' Shall come, ftp trusts my hp^>t> . • 

• God 6gfats for Us, imd ^lesfe our fo&s^ 

.. 7^ FrQpcbtmAstspowdepsrt^ . i ■ .jj 

J : Fpr,iwth^4QuUtl?a(tfeftjrngitGDd, .^ ., „ 

Seont soon shall fall the vengeful rod : 
' ' • ' ' • f'-'fhrt; noble" ?i^,wi^Vill not fear, - »T 

i' .. i . >j . '; ,StroBgi^ih«tB>P«^*u<leMir*iMttr. 4. ) ./ -.^h/ <; ]«A^ 
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And hither they believe to come* 

(The treacheroQB, base Criuaden !) 
Bat, ev*n as quickly as they come, 
•We 'U chase thoae fierce bivaden ^ 
Without a shelter, tbi^ shall fly 
Before our valiant chivalry s 

Then, noble Sirs, we will not fear« 
Strong in the hope of succours near« 

» • ■ • . * ■ . ' 

And ev'n if Frederic, on the throne 

Of powerful Germany, 
Submits the cruel ravage* 

Of Louis' hosts to see ; . , 

Yet* in the breast of England's King, 
Wrath, deep and vengeral, shall upspring; 
Then, noble ^rs, we will not fear. 
Strong in the hope of succours nearer 

Not much those meek and holy men, 

The traitorous Bishops, mqum. 
Though from our hands the sepulchrv 
Of our dear Lord be torn ; 
More tender &r, their anxious care 
For the rich plunder of Belcaire : 

But, noble Sirs, we will not fear. 
Strong in the hope of succours near, 

I cannot think that Avignon 

Will lose its holy zeal 
In this our cause, so ardently 
Its citizens can feel. 
Then, shame to him who will not bear 
In this our glorious cause his share !— - 
And, noble Sirs, we will not fear. 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 

The poor Provencals, like the Spaniards, trusted in rain. The God 
of St. Louis was then a mere Mexican deity — the mere patron of blood- 
shed, massacre, and extermination. His worshippers cannot act quite 
80 openly at present, whatever the inclination, — but npbody doubts the 
latter. 

We conclude our brief, but we trust neither incurious nor unprofitable 
episode, by once more expressing our satisfaction ^t beholding so useful 
and respectable a work in the English language. 



'Fausty a Dranuiy hy Goethe, Translated by Lord Francis l^ifftw 

Gower^ 

There are some works so identi^ed with national and individual 
genius, that their transfusion into another language is in the higheet 
degree difBcult, if not impossible. We regard much both of Shakespear 
and Milton in this point of view; and we are led to believe that mott 
nations will furnish something or other of this racy description, except 
France, who in ajl she produces is too conventional, not to be trans- 
lateable. Whatever exceptions, however, may be aiSbrded to the ge- 
nerality of this remark, Germany will not prove one of them, whKsh 
truth nothing in the world can render more demonstrable than the 
work before us. Faust is a production per se^ engendered by the 
BKoaings of a genius at once the most intuitive and profound, and the 
nest rapid, graceful, and wildly careless of common boundarks. Itt 
what a variety of forms has the original idea of a sinful and dan|(eroiie 
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ti^nt a^r knoT^edge been embodiedl AU tjh» wild lupentitioii* of 
magic and witcbcra^ enchantment and supernatural agency^— -all thft 
misty dreams of an inqpure and dangerous communication with the 
powers of evil, have taken their rise in this noti(m* Now, why a lofty 
aspiration after knowledge should be criminal we know not; or why' 
the Deity should be offended at thQ veiy natural desire of a thinkings 
being to dive as much as possible into the mystery which links huea 
to idl the rest of existence. Of the reasonableness of this sort of 
anxiely we say nothing ; it is manifestly absurd to be solidtous to knowi 
what can never be known, but the condemnation has not grown out of 
that conviction. We suspect, therefore, that knowledge has in all 
ages, been constituted a kind of forbidden fruit, upon ^ more extensive 
principle ; to which principle Lord Bacon gave a tolerable due whsta 
he called knowledge power. Every body in autjhoirity is jealous of 
partnership ; and hence the prevalence of apologues and fables in all 
ages and nations, to shew that few persons ought to possess it ; and: 
that a busy and active spirit of inquiry is not only a folly, — for that it 
merely secundum guuf,—- but a sin ; and not only a sin, but the greats 
est of sins^ — ^the sin against salvation and the Holy Ghost. 

But sufficient in this line of observaticm. ' FaUdt^ although grounded 
on the prevalence of the traditionary notiop, was certaiply not written 
to confirm it. We rather suspect, indeed , that genius seldom sets to work 
with a moral in its head, however great the number it may pick up in its 
gallop under the whip and spur of its owli impulses. Whatever the 
purpose of Goethe in his unparalleled F^ust, his execution of it is most 
extraordinary : at once so lofty yet so wild-HBO familiar yet so imagi- 
native — so simple yet deep-glancing and profound — as a whole it is 
perfectly indescribable. Nature is not in the habit of forming nume- 
rous heads with capacities for such combinations ; on which account 
we can readily imagine the success of translators in one 'part of this 
extraordinary production, who would fail altogether in another, — a re- 
mark which brings us at once to the book before us, and to Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower. 

The first disappointment we encounter in opening this volume assails 
us in the preface, in which we are told, that the translator, has omitted 
passages partly because he feared his inability to suppjiy them ; and partly 
because they are revolting in themselves. . With respect to the first-men- 
tioned reason, some ill-natured peiisons mightpretehd that k ought to have 
prevented the attempt altogether, but this is not our case, having al- 
ready admitted that there must necessarily be few who could ade- 
quately accomplish it. As to the revolting.passages, we hope it is not 
fear of the precious '' Societies " which has. operated ; for if so, we can 
assure his Lordship, that, being a Lordf he has nothing to fear from 
them. The first omission takes place in '^ the Prologue in Heaven/' 
which we scarcely need inform ear readers is little more than a version 
of the colloquy between the Lord and Satan in the bolok of Job. ^ No 
doubt the Mephistopheles of Goethe is made to assume a degree of 
lieenoe which is any thing but scriptural, but however grotesque and 
whimsical, it never travels«out of die road— it is only the more devilish 
lor its hilarity, and the more horrible for its laughing heartlessness. 
The fear of the ** Societies,'^ therefore, should not have sto^ in the way of 
tibe nMe authoiPy for it will deprive, his ttere Englitfh readers of a ^iMr^ 
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per introdoctieB to a pmon <(io indeooiibable^ and at the same tittle^ of 
Intfrtilyh^UttBgliim; btit these fileddl^ft are always iaterposfng between 
peolj[>le and th^r inoet ajB^able feelings. 

Dkdiiettng as iigh% as poi^ible for these and other omissibnis, While 
we eannot ^mpAimeat the translator with the' ae<bmplisbinent of a rer- 
abn which conveys any llhlng like a eompetent idea of the original, We 
oan witliout hesitation affixla^, that it is frequently felicitous and jgfene- 
M\^ respectable: The yers^cation Ao doubt is often bald and trite t 
bfft'when it is known that his Lordship has confined himself as closejy 
ae possible te all the variety of metres of tlie originkl, great allowance^ 
art demanded. What We inost regret is this absence of the wild an<f 
snpernatural air, ^hich is never lost in the letter; and of an utter 
want'of pcrwer to reach the more vinous afkd tipsy spirit of Goethe, when 
his ifflaginatioii runs helter-skelter amidst the modt whimsics^l yet the 
most a^we^insj^ring associations. We will, however, quote a few pas- 
sagtfts in iHttstration, aAd select^ in the first place, the dialogue between 
FaaSt ^Oti. Margaret, in which slie evinces hier involuntary horror of 
MepMstepheles. 

Mtargarei, Nbw tell me, Heory — 
FimM. "Whatlctei. 

JfafYOi^ Bbw !lo'f«}igion iflrycmr feoalineliiii&d ? 
You are, t«dee4f • iund ^oQd-h«artefl man ; ■ . . . . 

My doubts on il^is pne poiat distress ray miud. • 
' ' Ptnut, Dearest, no more of this i you know me true ; 
l^now t would shed my heart's best blood for you. ' 
- ^one of iheir'lliii^ or rituql. vtwld bereatP* 

' ilmrgarptp Tpo liule 4hi3. You should yourself belief;?. . 
Faust, Should I ? 

Margaret, Alas ! could I your ills prevent ! 

Basides^'ycu hohouff not the sacrament. 
Fdw^.l heooHf it. 

Murgc^ret, Y^t never ^eek to share> . 

Confession, mass— *tis long since you were there. 
Dost thou believe ) 

FmH-- iA3ii ^eioreftf wfeooandam' 

•Say be believes) . , 

Ask jtjie. religious^ ask the wise, 
' And all the priest or sage replies 
• ' ' britthodcsinie'asker. 

^^g'fMf ^tbj thee, y«B hw^wsfit, 
^^4,ti«jr. ^uotflistoTtmy ans»rer«^v«ly«ne.. > . . 
Who could hiqiself.compel , . • . • . • . - 

■ ' To say lie disbelieves 
' ' -!%« being wboaeprcsiBaoeidl most feel so well t 
Tb^ All-^^ator, 

The All-8ustaikier« • ,. . ^ ■ . . 

Does he npjt upbold 
Tb^lf,aBd me, a^d afl ? 
ppes OjQt yps vaulted Heaven fftpand '"' 

Round tb/v fcMit ea^tb p|i<whieb we stf»^^ ,. . ' , 

Do we not JhaiHt, though fspm iii^ , -^ 

•fbcifgfitoteadi eternal star? .. 

• ' Are'tuXIIHfy eyes ill yimrs reiledted ? • . . •■ 

i^^alMb^Vnriiilpneo&icpHecl^,- • * "^ 

ibeyn9^flj(UBhuppi\vtbAbi^». • .. -. .: . ;. 

they notpress 4U>on ihe hefU't, , •",-/. 

letra'iwbfNaUire^mysdcreTKn? ' ' / 

Iniadetbii^iig tiM it W' ' ' 
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Hie breast, Ifceil ctXi h wtiat you ^Hfl*' 
Gall it an infiiiedc^fttrnt aboye-f- ' '^ ' 
Faith, heaven, or happiness, or loyie| ' '' 
I have DO name by which to' cttll' '' ' "' ' 
The secret poWef^'tis feelitigiflt. ' 

Margaret* AH that you say is spoken W«l}^ •■*»•.« 
Perhaps the priest the same would jt§lf-^ :' r - 
In different words, perchan/ce. . .' ': 

Faust, AH men tfc s^me af!vance, ' ' 

In every ditoi^'bftfleath ffi^ brb of tieinf^, 
Each in th^'tohgue by habit glvetf, '. 
And why not I in mine ? " '^ ' . 

Margaret. In yours it sounds excepdin^ fine ^ 
Yet, though such words are soothftig^ I abld outjj • 
'Tis ofyour Christianity I doub*.' •' '" ' ' .' 

jPau^f. l^ay, dearest! . • '■ ' • v. * 

Margaret, I huve trembled fot your atjrtis^ ; 

Long siuce, io fie'e you leagtred with sucb a mat6.'' *] 

Faust. How so? ' ' '•' ^ 

Margaret, The man who ^tU) your steps attends. 
That man,- my deepest, inrnost Aoujl offends* . 
I never knew a telling ijart 
So like a dagger thrbtlgti my heart. 
As when his evil features cross my sijdit. 

Faust. My foolish Matgaref ,^tr([V this caniQiUdss fright ? 

Margaret. His presence chills rijy bfood tfarpugh every vein j 
III will to man I never entertain: ' . - - 

But, howsoe'er on you I love to ga^e^ 
Still on that m{in my eye lyith hqrrpr strayji : 
To a bad race I bolj mm tolselong. 
May God forgive nie^ if T db'hiA w^png) • 
- Faust, He is not lovely^ "but sucji men 'ijaiisf 'be. 

Margaret. Heaven kepp me far from si^qh' ^'mate as he ! 
If at our door be chance to'khock. 
His very lip seems curl'd io modr, 
Yet furious in his very sneers. 
He takes no part in aught iie see^ o;r hears^ 
Written it stands'hh brow dbovcs— 
No thing that lives that 'map may love. • "• 
Abandoned to your circling arm;, 
I feel so blest, so free frpm harm — 
And he must poison ioys so pure |itid tp1)ji* 

Faust. Thou lovefiest,beBt,bot most suspecii^ng child. 

Margaret. My nerves so strpngly i^ comes cTer, 
I feel, whene'er he join? us jon our wy^ 
As if I did not love you as b^lbre ; 
As if I could i>ot rajse my voit^e to ptay. 
That fanpy makes me tremble throngft myframie ; 
Say what jrptf will j yourself mast feel the same. 

JFaust. This is anUpatb^,'V^u xnufct /^pf^^^s. 

itfariforef:! most aw^y. 



'f- 



As another faveurable speeJm^D, w« funiifihtball heart-thrilling scene 
wherein the lost an^ deluded Ms^raar^ apM;^^4r-where none bat a 
German imagination would haya dared to f^ace her — ^in a cathedral, 
in the midst of the solemn «^rFiQetTafftfi9id•dl^|q^An evil spirit — ^the ^ixit 
of dark consciousness and unbearable 8elf-reiNC)patih* 
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When, from th» nrnm booV» i«ptdi»4>i», baftt» ■ - - 

Thy prayer wu uiter'd^ 

Prayer which but half diiplaoed 

The thouffht of childiiK, pastime in thy mind. 

Margaret! 

How it it with jthy brain? ... 

Is it not in thy heart . . , 

The blackening spot f 

Are thy prayers nttered for thy mo^er^s sonU 

Who slept, urongh thee, through thee, to wake no moia ? 

Is not thy door-stone red ? 

Whose is the blood ? 

Dost thou not feel it shoot 

Under thy breast, e'en now. 

The pang thou dareat not own^ 

That tells of shame to come ? 

Jf«rfiirslL. Woe, woe I could I dispel the thought* 
Which cross me and surround 
Again^mywill. 

Otonu, Dies ire, dies iUa, 

Solvet ssBCulum in fariUi. 
^vUSpirii, Despair is on thee— 
The last trumpet sounda— * 
The g^raves are yawning^ 
Thy sinful hearty. 
. ^- From its cold rest,. ' 

For wrath eternal^ / 
And for penal 'flames 
Is jraised again ! . . 

'Margaret, Wm I but hence t 
I feel as if tlie organ's swell 
, Stifled my breath-— . 
. . As if the anthemi's.note 
Shot through my soul! 
Chonu, Judex ergo cum sedebif^ 

Quidquiolatet adparebit,, . .^ 
... ' Nil ioultumremanebiu^., 
Margaret. I pant for room! . . . , 
The pillars of ttie aisle 
Are closing on me ! 
The vauUed.roof 
Weighs down my head f 

&aOne, Hide thyself! 
Sin and shame 

]^ay not be hidde;i. .'.\. 

Light and air for thee? 
Dnpair 1 despair ! . . , 
. Qumu, Quid sum miser tunc dictnniS) * 
* . . Quem patronum rc^aturus ? 

• Cum Tix Justus sit securua. 
BvU One, The glorified are turning' 
Their foreheads from thee ; 
The holy shun 
' To join iheir hands in thine. 
.Despair! 

Ckorui, Quid sum miser tunc dicturus? 

Margaret. Help me^ Ifaiot. 



.. ..J 



This is a noble personificatioii of the fearful visitations attendant 
mjfmk remorse looking iorward to perdition and abandoned todd^yabv^^ 
the whisperings of a maddened conscience, which seem to taont the 
•ool's lost estate, and, Irf a xnysteri««rlMr of i^ hjUin. censHtntig^ 
tQ make goilt its own most mei^dless ^v«nger* « - . 
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• Ws have- already tfiid that; the noUe traaalatoF shnink beneath thf 
almost* reeling imaginatiyeness of the witchery and hobgoblinajie of 
Goethe, — a remark which id the le^ inyidious, as he. has yirtaally 
made it himself, by leaving out the main part of the Sd^e of. the Brtfckeny 
to which Mr. Shdley (the man of all others the most generally spirited 
and endowed for a translator of Faust) did so much justice in a Tersioa 
that appears in the first nuniber of The LiberdL The remaining prin- 
cipal desideratum in the translation before us, is that of a sufficient air 
of diabolism about Mephistopheles: he is the Devil of the original in 
.malice, but not in refinement and in mystery; nor, we may add, in 
poetry. With this, and every other abatement, however, this, book 
supplies a very honourable testimony of literary ardour in a young man 
of high rank ; and one which he will never have occasion to recollect 
with the regret which too frequently at an after period attends tha 
cultivation of more fashionable and less intellectual pursuits. 



CONVERSATIONS OF THE DEAD. 



JCctne, Eltsiuw. — DramaHt PenoruB, Retvolds. West, Barry, Opib, Sir 

Thovab Bbrhard. 

H. The ghost of an artist has just glided from the ferry-boat: we 
shall hear news. See, he approaches. Well sir, what news do you 
bring from the world of art? 

0» Haydon, the historical painter— perhaps, gentlemen, you will 
allow me to call him the first in Europe, on the great style, now you 
have quitted it — ^has been obliged, by adverse circumstances^ to close 
his exhibition, and seek an asylum for awhile in one of the legal pur- 
gatories of the upper world. He had painted, and was successfully 
exhibiting, pictures of colossal dimensions from Holy Writ, such as 
the Judgment of Solomon, and the resuscitation of Lazarus, in whic^ 
some of the figures are larger than life. 

B. I dare say he is a d d fine fellow. 

R, Is he a member of the Academy? 

TT. No. 

B. By St. Patrick! I thought so. . 

W. Why sir, you shall hear. You see, when he was a candidate, 
they preferred you see, a Daw, who used to array himself in Peacock's 
feadiers. Mr. Constable, you see sir — 

B. Never mind about Mr. Constable. Let^s hear more about 

Haydon. 

G. Sir, a mere man of opulence,— -a citizen and merchant, who had 
favoured Asm with a loan; one who had thoroughly satisfied himself 

that 

The worth of any thin^ 
Wssjoft as much as it would bnngy— 

.' • •-'.■•■. 

; piMiced upon -Hie JtwO;laigest of iia .pictuies» by. virtua of a legal as* 
'sigf^Boant. Tha aotont^: c£ l3m tranaaction cailled C^rth other elain|-v 
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ttBtfl) wli^ feme ttnltteky trndts lie has told of the ft. A. hare perhaps 
called f(fft% (among other feeling of the illiberal i^aik) resentment. 
And^ in shiM,^ wh^ I quitted eardi, ^ Tra^, Blaneh, and SweethearC, 
^e litlle bkoh^ -and aM, were barking iit him/^ 

JR. What fh^ ^4 Rofed Aead^ been: established^^fdr half a 
eiratiiiy; iu&d is there a Bnnsh Institution f3ir the ebeouragement and 
pronbotioh df hij^ efforts in art; and is siiefh 'still the fate 6f British 
gemus? ' 

•■ O. ititHi and of wiBst country genius too, Sir Joshua i for Hayd'on 
^whioml knew a student, tiioUgh you -did not) is from that quarter as 
'v^ll as ourselves. But, howeyer, gentlemen, yoii three legisUttors may 
ehiure the blaine amonjg you, in as far as it results from th^ wanit <^ 
first j^Mtinbiples, and the consequent inefficiency of that wretched acai- 
demleal ccmstftutioh and code of leaden lai^s which jrou all helped tb 
hanmler ottt. But yOu^ Reynolds, ftierit'the largest- share; for besidclls 
the leading part you took in raking and stitching together those shreds 
and patches clipped from the laws of those foreign academies that were 
previously established under despotic auspices; you left an unlucky 
sentence behind you about '* playing a great game" the ardent spirit of 
which gets into tiie heads of ambitious young artists; and you coupled 
it with the seeming sanction of your own successful example. I could 
see that Haydon was intoxicated by this egotistical display of yours 
be£ore I Jeft London ; for aU enthusiasts in art are not at once psraever- 
ing and economical like our friend Barryf-r- 

B, Rather say like yourself, Opie. 

p. Nay don't interrupt me here. Like both of us, if you please to 
admit nie to share the honours; where* yoti set the exataple. Why, my 
^ends, perseverance and economy are the two summits Qf mpdena 
historical paintjin^^ where alone it can sit independent and subHp^e. 
iParry could hurl nis thundeNstrokea Arom hen(^e, unhurt and unassail- 
fLJ^lei but Haydon mUst surely have condescended to the caterings of tlie 
Ipwer world. The spiritual ambrpsia must have been too refined and 
^va^escei^t for his digestive organs. Yet 1 own that in my time, \ per- 
<Q9ived po symptoms of this;^ nor any thing 'tending to extrayaganqe, 
beyond a few sacrifices, of no moment^ to external appearance* But you 
say he has debts beyond those to the man of the city. ' 

G. To the amount of several thousands, if ' report speal^ true^ -and 
his nearest and best friends are involved in his embarrassments. 

O. Then his great game must have been played like an unskilful 
j;4n)bler; or tbsre is mystery yet to be developed* 

Qj, .$ir, he Qalculated upon hedging \A.s bets; apd f9,ncied all 
would ba well, as his successive history pieces were well ended. I{e 
W9iB sure of fiL^e, a^d thought ix^ abundance would compensate fi^r 
lack of profit : a generous indiscretion, had not others been entpn'^^l^ 
jiA the wreck pf hjis tempest-torn fortunes. Yet after all, trud) may 
^l4nd, i^p ipr^Nin, .and insist that he was neglected by tho^e wh6 set 
themselves- 1^'^ as the patfotis of high art.' He 'met with no adequate 
encouragemeni;, nor any tluQg< ApprpachiAg tO it, from the British in^- 
tution. Mr. Haydon's iB^yse.. %fm^ A r9H)a^kable i4etance of the litde 
sympathy that is felt by public bodies for ipdividual sufferers, even 
when ostl^psibly a^soeiated for a purpose the most liberal; and wtei 
^^t^ the'tooi^t'unqu^^ nierit. ' <^ J^er^ whole i^vtMI^Mt 
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«|ttftl t6 ikQ iu fAttB tetkdii fog^tiifei^'' x»^a» th^ Cm^ piiii£^/of .unlaa 
I* ih thki o&M- wanting^ ^ ^f «e^gr4l kidiiridtt^d memben^ o£ tht BMA 
kkslittitioil kfeiire dbne mof« (I b«lklVe) ^to t)fotxK>l» Hvfdfm'A studMi 
t^li the body^c6tl«<^tW4»ly/ Ho^-ha»thid ha)]^^^ 

Sir T, B. I caiittot'telk Wd would IvtHiAgly eacourage hitteiiclal 
plbimihg, tf '♦re knewhot*'. ... i:. 

i; ^ i Was tke Panii6g:iado lately pwrcilia«ed in osder td prore tkit 
ignorance? Or did you iU)( fatlier gire^ 3,050 guineas ibr his Dresm 
of St. Jerome, atth^ v^vy- time: you were sulEering the chief miraoli 
^f Christ-^ and of modem painting, to sell for as many huodredsy with 
a vibtr to prove the contrary? T$<y you imagine that if Haydon bsd 
been contemporary with ParinegiaeO) or if the two pictures wore aalr 
fresh from the easel, that Haydon'^ would not hare b^eil greatly ft^ 
ferred by the ttuly learned, aftd unprejudiced? 

Sir % B. I must Candidly Confess Uiyself too uninformed 4m ih$ 
Subject, to answer those questions. . . ^ i 

O. The ghost talks like what he is, the ghost of a modern artist* U 
is however not necessai^ to answer his qu^tions^ in otder to i^w 
that a liberal wisdom was wanting pn the occasion to which he alludw* 
But your argument. Sir Thomas, — your profession of ignorance as to th4 
ineans of promoting historical art, has been so king pleaded^ and' so 
t&mely listened to, that 1 should not b« surprised if it at length found 
(EMlyooacy and hearing in a certain honourable' assembly^ I deny it 
however, in toto-. I look at it as aitiere dull mephhic vapour, exhabd 
from the corruptions of the times; as a pemicicMM instantce 4f tbAt 
despotism of conduct, that vile 0/an^«-tot>en system, which throdghoot 
Europe, would put down prighciple6, tot no othef reason than beociM 
certain persons,- who are too undiscerniug to pero^ive them, ar« set 4«p* 
Let but an opinion be broached by certain of i^ese persons, no matter 
how absurd and deleterious, all must fall down and worship, though 
its feet be of clay^ principle iliust fade before it and be forgotten, ikUd 
truth's firm b€u»is be as stubble. • 

Sir T. B. And where is the SUU which has power to dispel this dttfi 
vapour? Shall we make interest with Minos and with Charon^ atrd 
get them to retransport you O^ie^ As they did the miser of old? Yotk 
Were certainly cut off in your prime^ Und before your summer heat bad 
abated. 

O. This is no time fof indulging Vanity crt sarcasm. Sir Thomas, 
and no joke is before uS. We converse hers with earnest sinoerjty, 
and far removed from the tunnoii of the subluitary' worlds As MooM, 
bn my Amelia, has writteuj 



" PaaiioQ all quiet, and error forgiven, 
'*< Our souls have begun to be purely tlieir 



owh. 
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But. we. talk not the less sincerely lUid intensely foir being. serene; and 
in 'this spirit, I ccuanot admit your professious . o^% ignorance^ — your 
ignorant profea8umB..perl)aps. t should: hsYo ^aid^. .as iar t& rewects 
yourself ; but disttmieaty: .Mi. wj^ll a« disbofsourahle^ptir^fdssiens } of igno- 
macti -as they conoecn. th*Jostitutioji #C wbkK yi^.^^^^^A^^tn^^* 
(&mtf.4»}akhwlkow tA. tefc^yjcay h wtadfl d l. fi^WWM* JSi^jiim J^'^ 
mero pntAjU. The Buk ,of £^||fMkd ttJiAl 41 m %^ *^. ^^«l- 
nors don't kooir how- to make bettir b ^ \ tiQSD&B?4^\R^ 
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'Mot 'know howl why, sir, it is oae of the few obvious thiogf 
•boat which one should suppose that no mistake could be made ; and 
none can be made but by Uiose who suppress their bitter reflections oqi 
the snl^ect, or who would seek in dissection for that vital principle 
which is alone manifested by the bloom and activity of health. 

iSitr I\ B. You will excuse me, Opie ; but unless you quit metaphor 
and descend to particulars, this has but too much of the effect of decla- 
mation. What are these means which you pronounoe to be so obvioua ? 
Fray undraw the curtain, and let us see your pictures. 

O. I could almost say with Parrhasius of old, that the curtain is 
.the picture ; for I only want you to look intently at what is before you, 
mod not to long to look at something which you imagine is beyond it. 
In cuhiTating, or (since you bid me renounce metaphor) in encouraging; 
the arts and sciences, there is but the single way of rewarding hand- 
aomely, or remunerating adequately, at least, the best exertions of the 
best living professors. This is what I took the freedom to pronounce to 
be an obvious truth. 

iZ. Sir, it is not so obvious but that it is sometimes overlooked^ 
and sometimes seen double, as Pope has said of the means of hap* 
piness. 

0. That it has been so in the case of painting must be granted ; 
my complaint is, that this art forms an exception to a general rule. 
In the case of other arts, the principle is so readily recognized, that 
yi other patronage appears but mere semblance and sophisticatiiHi^ 
Reflect, for examples, on the histrionic art, and on that of music ; you 
do not waste your time and means in discussing whether second and 
third rate actors and singers (the Hoflands and Hayters of their art) 
•hall have premiums lavished on them, but you reward first-rate talent. 
When you possess a Siddons, a Kean, or a Catalani, you do not set 
Bbout flattering yourselve9—'%,yey there's the rub, I fear; you don't set 
about flattering yourselves, by fostering that youthful talent which you 
fancy yov. have discovered, in the hope of producing future Keans and 
Catalants; but you simply remunerate the Keans and Catalanis that 
you have. Mr. Shepster, who instituted the Adelphi Society of Arts, 
knew or reasoned better than his successors. At the time of the first 
plantation of art in a country, numerous petty rewards are fit and 
proper, because you want a great number to be planted,^ of slips, seed^ 
lings and siblings, in order to multiply the chances for future vigourous 
growth, sound timber being the ultimatum : but when art has obtained 
firm rootage, this is no longer the case. The woodman then clearm 
away the under-wood from around the trees of nobler growth, that the 
oaks may 'fling forth their lateral branches, and the forest monarch liftt 
his head and flourish. And that is now the state of art in England, 
or was, when I left it. You want, not to encrease the number of its 
productions or its professors, but, that those of most talent should have 
the best possible opportunities of carrying their exertions as far as they 
can go. Instead of which the text of Isaiah (when modified) is but too 
applicable Sir Thomas, both to the operations of your Institution and 
^t of Mr. Shepster, as they are at present a4ministered : — ^^ You 
hxfe multiplied the artists, but not encreased their joy. ^ Neither have 
yitl encreased the joy of the public, in so far as art might be rendered 
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instnuneotal Co it; for, on? fin^ ptetiiiie may^aB easily be the delight of 
nullions, a3 of «ny inferior numb^dn 

I B. By St Patrick ! but you're quite right Opie. I only wieh yoit 
had found it out a little before you were bom. , I told 'em some of th« 
Bam& things when I set about my Orpheus ; but the devil a brute woul4 
listen to me. .« 

O. ' In this world we are better ofiF, my friend. But, what think you^ 
gentle ghosts, would be the effect if the royal patrons of both thes^ 
Institutions would, as far as respects themsdives, rely upon princ^kf 
)and not upon personal reciprocities? Suppose they were to assume 
the virtue of saying or writing to their ostensible managers, our purr 
pose, which is that of the public, has hitherto been but partially 
fnlfilled. Let there be '^ a new era." In future take all .the care you 
can ; devote your own critical knowledge, and posses^ yourselves of all 
the extrkneous taste and infcvmation upph the subject of art that may 
be within your reach, and employ.it all in graduating honestly your 
scale of merit and preference. More especially take care that the 
nidblest sjpecies of painting, in its highest manifestations, is amply com^ 
pensated. It woUld surely be better for art and for England, to patron^ 
tse a few professprs of the highest capabilities, urging their talents to 
the utmost, than to expend thiQ , same means in toTi/aZmn^ a greater 
ln\imber of inferior merit, tt^y justly continues to boast of heir 
llaphael, but what hai/^ the naniiBless thousands who were his contemi> 
poraries, contributed to her fan^^^ or to their own? Regard £ne ait 
then, as the garden of mental a^ainments, and let your itreams of irri^ 
gation flow forth impartially; not shrinking from the labour of raising 
these waters to the higher grounds. I aver, that •under jsuch a dispensa-* 
tion, that cultivation of British art which Sir Thomas professes to desive 
to promote, if he knew how, could not fail to be accomplished. .Talent 
would be kept on the stretch from its lowest to its highest reach,^ as it 
is in the histrionic and musical instances: that is the great point; 
and I have described the only wholesome state of art and patronage in 
thdr mutual relations, that I know of; '* the rest is all but leather and 
prunella." Returning to a former part of our argument, it would be in 
vain to deny, Sir Thomas, that you know it also further than the ciyoU 
eries of personal favouritism, and your radical deficiency of pictorial 
judgment (which however does not extend to all your coadjutcurs) have 
bHnded you. It is but removing the hoodwink and its tassels, and the 
keen-eyed falcon of patronage might soar aloft. 

R, The falcon of patronage! Your metaphor is not vexy happy. 
Patronage is no bird of prey. 

O. But it is^ or should be, a thing of keen discernment, and of noUe 
iligfat: and — ^though I would not make^ome of painting, does it not pofr- 
•eis itself of what it Sees and desires? 
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AUTOGftAF«». ^ 

There is a very clever and amusiwg paptfr otf the subject 6f hand" 
ibtUht^sui Mt. D'IdfaeTi*s Ke^ Series of " Ctiriodities of Literature," 
te'it!il6fc te illtkdtfates what 'he calls th<^ physiognomy' of writing ^ 
Ulr Ae art trf judging of chiiracter from it. He cites the autograph's of 
various English Sovereigns, which are temarkably characteristic. He 
a iia bigot hcJWevef to' k fkVourite thebry , but Very candidly excejpta 
ffdttf the fllustrative 6oit8 rfhdnd-^^rttiii^ all those foirnied b^ ina:sters 
01* systwns} ind has dofiife humourous ifemarks on tfe alarming progress 
Itfmiiehiriiddptenmahshipj Which threatens to mate the writing of ^he 
tlrfAg-g^^n^rwSdfl a'thing of classes, hot individuals. Mr. D'Israeli's 
'6Wn inowledge of hid eontempoi^ries includes both the general rul^ 
txid the fixceptionfft— " I am intimately acquainted with the hand- 
'#rithigs of five 6(' 6tLt great pjbefa: The first in early life acqiiiVed 
kmong dcottish'^edvocates ^ Kafid-writing which cannot be dis<;j[nguished 
from that of his ordinary brothers : the second, educated in public 
^hoois, wher^ Writing Is shamefully neglected, composes liis sublime 
or sportive verses in t, schoolboy's ragged scrawl, as if he "had never 
fiMstied his tasks with the writlng-m aster : the third wTites^is 
frighly-wrotigli^t poetfjr it. the common hand of a inercKant's clerk, ftpm 
<M(riy edintidercial avocations : the fdu^h Wk all, that finished iieatojess 
which polishes his verses; wliit^ tiie Sfih is a Mbcimen of a full niiiid, 
TWt m t^ 
printing' 
pocfts all 

Bytdtf; l!he thfrdjSktoil^l Rogers; tfi^Ydurth, Thomas CampbelJ; and 
tb& fifth, Robert Southey, **' The haiid- writing of i\ie jirst and third 
Tid^/U,*' cotttinues our aiutiior, " not indicative of their cjiaracter, we 
ftarre accotinted for r the others are admirable specimens of characr 
tefistic autographs/' ' This i^emark Is iquite true, we believe ; but ii^ 
regard to thi *^ ragged Scrawl" of Lord Byron, Mr. DTsraeli assigns 
ito othei* cause for it than the Noble Poet's education in a public sciiooly 
tvhere writing is nieglected i which is by no means a reason why the 
Autograph should be bad or \Bven careless. .1 happen to know the hand- 
writing of three gentlemen educated in Christ's Hospitatl; where for- 
UQf^riy lio instruction whatever was giveii in penmanship, though the 
omission is noV siippMcfd. ' One of fhem writes a remarkably neat, 
origimd, and (so to spe^k) iHvatmik hand, pointed apd fluent as^his 
conversation : another Wlites a large, open, plain, and steadv hand, — 
indicative df his c6of head and dis'tinct mode of expression : the writiRr 
of the other gentleman, owing to a habit of eixtjreme hiaste, is too ri^pid 
'to fie gbdd, ai(d partakes of his' idl^ fin.d' impatient t^ihpef, with some 
signs of the ease and liveliness df his 'compositfi)n! All three are aGke 
distinguished however by great freedom and rapidity ; and when we 
observe the cramped, unequal, and disfigured autographs of the ma- 
jority of those who are drilled by masters, we almost incline to think, 
that less done by art, and more left to nature, would produce a greater 
portion both of the useful and ornamental in penmanship. 
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REVI EW OF BO OKS. 

The Liberal, No. IV. 

The fourth number of The Liberal is about to appear, and being 
Tery pleasantly miscellaneous, we cannot possibly do any thing which 
falls in more with the plan and spirit of this publication, than to accom* 
pany a slight account of it with a fe^ brief specimens of its contents. 

The present number opens with a translation of the first canto of the 
" Morgan te Maggiore" of Pulci, by Lord Byron, In a brief advertise- 
ment his Lordship observes, that this work divides with the " Orlando 
Innamorato,'* the honour of having formed the style and story of 
Ariosto ; that great poet having attempered the too great gravity and 
chiyalric stateliness of Boiardo, by an attractive admixture of the 
lightness and gaiety of Pulci. The latter has also the honour of having 
suggeisted the recent eccentric English poem of Whistlecraft, which in 
regard' both to incident and expression has evidently been modelled on 
the " Morgante Maggiore." Adverting to the extraordinary blending 
of licence with devotion which has uniformly prevailed in Italy^ Lord 
Byron remarks that it has always been a question whether Pulci in- 
tended his work for a satire upon religion or not ; and is of opinion 
that its reception among the classics of Italy proves to. the contrary. 
'' That he intended to ridicule the monastic life, and suffered his 
imagination to play with the simple dulness of his converted giant, 
seems evident enough," continues his Lordship, '^ but surely it were as 
unjust to accuse him of irreligion on this account, as to denounce 
Fielding for his Parson Adams, Barnabas, Thwackum, Supple, and the 
Ordinary in Jonathan Wild ; or Scott, for the exquisite use of his 
Covenanters in the Tales of my Landlord." 

In the execution of this, the first translation of this singular produc- 
tion, Lord Byron has retained the stanza and versification of the 
original, the text of which is given along with it. This he hints was 
noTery easy task, but let him once more speak for himself: — 

The reader, on comparing it with the annexed original, is requested to remember 
that the antiquated language of Pulci, however pure, is not easy to the generality 
of Italians themselves, from its great mixture of Tuscan^proverbs ; and he may there- 
fore be more indulgent^ .to the present attempt. How far the translator has suc- 
ceeded, and whether or no he shall continue the work, are questions which the 
public will decide. He vTas induced to make t^e experiment party by his love 
lor, and partial intercourse with, the Italian language, of which it is so easy to 
acquire a slight knowledge, and with which it is so nearly impossible for a foreigner 
to become accurately conversant. The Italian language is like a capricious beauty^ 
"Who accords her smileB to all, her favours to few^ and som^timeftXeoAlVo \}ciQ«^'miA 
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have pourted her longest. The translator wished also to present in an English 
dress a part at least of a poem never yet rendered into a nortnern language ; at the 
same time that it has been the original of some of the most celebrated productions 
on this side of the Alps, as well as of those recent experiments in poetry in England, 
which have been already mentioned. 

Pulpi commeQCfs h\s poem in the following very characteristic 
manner :— 

In the beginning was the Word next God ; 

God was the Word, the Word no less was he : 
This was in the beginning, to my mode 

Of thinking, and without him nought could be t 
Therefore, just Lord ! from out thy high abode, 

Benisn and pious, bid an Angel flee, 
One only, to be my companion, who 
Shall help my famous, worthy, old song through. 

And thou, oh Virgin ! daughter, mother, bride, 

Of the same L^rd, who gave to ^ou each key 
Of heaven, and hell, and every thing beside, 

The dav thy Gabriel said, <' All hail I" to thee. 
Since to my servants pity's ne'er denied, 

With flowing rhymes, ^ pleasant style and free, 
Be to my verses then benignly kind, 
And to the end illuminate my mind. 

After some further prefatory matter, we are suddenly introduced to 

the co^Jt of Charlemagne on Christmas-day, at which period of. 

^tivity, the treacherous Ganellone contrives to work the disgrace of 

^e Psdxidin Orlando, who retires from court in disgust, and wanders 

hkfi a true Knight-errant, until he lights on an abhey situated midst 

^ glens obscure," in a distant land which << formed Uie Christian and 

tbe Pagans' bound." This holy receptacle, the pious abbot informs 

him, is niuch annoyed by three paynim brothers of giant brood, Pas- 

samont. Alabaster, and Morgante, who had taken up their abode in 

t)ie neighbourhood, and who annoy the godly fraternity with the most 

unheard^f pranks. We supply a specimen of the humour: it is the 

worthy father abbot who spesiks: — 

« Our ancient fathers living the desart in, 

" For just and holy works were duly fed ; 
** Think not they lived on locusts sole, 'tis certain 

'^ Th^t manna was rainM down from heaven instead ; 
'* But here 'tis fit we keep on the alert in 

** Our bounds, or taste the stones shower'd down for biead, 
^ From off yon mountain, daily raining faster, 
*' And flung by Pass^mont and Alabaster. 

*< The third, Morgiante, 's savagest by far ; he 

*' Plucks up pines, beeches, poplar-trees, and oaks, 

*' Aad flinffs them, our community to bury, 
** And all that I can do but more provokes." 

While thus they parley in the cemetery, 
A stone from one of their gigantic strokes. 

Which nearly crushed Rondetl, * came tumbling over, 

So that he took a long leap under cover. 

^ For God's sake, cavalier, come in with speed, 

^ The manna's falling now," the abbot cried : 
** This fellow does not wish my horse should feed, 

'' Dear abbot,'* Roland unto him replied ; 
'' Of restiveness he'd cure him had he need i 

*< That stone seems with good will and aim applied." 
The holy fether said, ** I don't deceive ; 
** They'll one day fling the mountain, I believe.'* 

* Orlando's horse. 
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Th0 heroic Oilando immediatdy voluntoen his serncM againtt tke 
labbwly brethcen, two of whom he glaya very speedily, but strange 16 
•ay, th^ third, Morgante, preyents a battle by declaring himself with 
more simplicity than eloquence/ a convert to Christianity; and after 
having hem favoured by the Paladin upon the proper bounds of 
Christian sympathy, the docile giant assures Orlando Uiat the fact of 
his two slain brothers being in hell, which as in duty bound he now 
piously believes, does not abate his satisfaction in the least. Nay, in 
the genuine renegado spirit, our convert aets as like Mr. Soutiiey as 
possible, for he gratuitously offsrs to cut off- the hands of his dead 
brothMV and asaodates, and te bear them as trophies to the monks, in 
proof of his pious sincerity i--^ 

" A word unto the wise,*' Morgante said, 

^ If woDt to be enough, and yon shaU tee 
*f How much I grieve about my bvetbrea dead i 

" And if the will of God seem good to rae^ 
« Juit, as you tell me, 'tis in heav** obey'd-* 

<* Ashes to ashesr-merry let us be ! 
'< I witi out off the hands 6om both their trunks, 
** And carry them unto the holy monks.*' 

This v^gio^s duty is performed, without a pun,— o^AoficI; and after 
such an undeniable evidence of a Christian spirit, the giant is received 
Teiy graciously by the holy brotherhood, and immediately (the Laureate 
ftgem) emplo^ in the dir^ work of the convent. Morgante, in trulJt 
(mid here th» comparison iaRs) is a very stupid soul of the Jack-the- 
Giant^Knier's breed, widi scarcely wit to keep out of a weU» pr to save 
his nose from a post; but good-humoured in bis way, andasfrolicksome 
as % rhinoceros. We quote the fi^owing passage for the amusement and 
infttrasation of The Fancy who w4Il doubtless be pleased at the expla- 
nation in the note. Morgante, be it understood^ volunteers an expe* 
4ition, with SA enormous tub on bis shoulder, to fi^h water for tiie 
abbey from a neighbouring fountain ; and in his progress encounters « 
oionstnms herd of swine :-^ 

Morg&Qte at a venture shot an ajrow^ 

Wbi<^ pierced a pig precis^y in the ear« 
And passed un^ the other side quita thorought 

So that the boar, defunct, lay tripped np assr. 
Another, to revenge his fellow farrow. 

Against the giant rush*d in Ceroe csreerK 
And reach'd the passage with so swift a faot, 
Morgante was not now in time to shoot. 
I^roeiving that the pig wan on him doee, 

H« gAv# him »u<^ • punch upoo.tibe head *• 
As 4w*d hin>« so that be no mere arose-* 

^miwhing the very bonei and k» fell dead 
Ne«t to the other* nsvittg seen such blows. 

The dthsr pigs sleiig the vaUey fled:: 
Mofp(aotie on nis neok the bucket took, 
F^l fyfiOk the spring,, which aeitiier swerved nor shook* 

This swinish victory made the convent for some time resemble the 
vast empire of China, after the difcovery of '^roa^t pjg," as rekted by, ^ 

e <^ < Gli dette in sulla testa nn (j^saaponcone.* It is strange that Pulci should 
have literally anticipated the technical terns of my old friend and master Jaeksoa« 
and the art which he has carried to its' highest piteb. ^ A punch oq the head,' or 
* m punch in the head,*-W nn panaoM i» suUa teela,*^» tiM exact asvd tt«V^«DX 
phMao|oarbaitp^(itisli» who little d ie sni tlml they ere wAVamgifcie ymi is Ctii sw ar 
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^he iDgeoious Elia. Sufficient,' however^ in the 'way of sample ; we 
shall therefore .conclude with observing, that the present canto !termi- 
'Dates with preparations on the part of Orlando and the giant, to^qait 
.themoi^astery together inrpursuitof the Knight-errant vocalaon^: and 
' whether the English reader will know any more of them, we have 
already shown that it will be for the public to decide. We have little 
doubt of the nature of the decision. 

The succeeding article to Morgante Maggiore is No. IV of " Letters 
from Abroad." It relates priujcipally to Genoa, in respect to which, it 
^conveys a variety of information Uiat can be acquired by organs of a 
refined and peculiar construction . alone. . Descriptive epistles of this 
class, close up the rear of matter-of-fact travellers 'with the . happiest 
effect — a liqueur after dinner. Our meaning however. will be best 
illustrated by extract, and the following will go near to convey it : — 

All the insect tribes, good and bad, acquire vigoor and sizie as they get south- 
wards. I have seen however but one scorpion yet, and the rascal was young : we 
were looking upon him Vith' much interest, and speculating upon his turn of mind, 
when a female servant quii?ly took out lier scissars and cut him in two. Her bile, 
with eating oil and minestra, was as much exalted as his. Is it true that all poison 
is nothing but an essential acid, exalted in propbrtidn to its venom ? The discovery 
of the Prussic Acid, which kills instantly, looks like it; — Our antipathies are set up 
every now .and then, by the sight of some new and hideous-looking insect; but we 
have not seen a twentieth part of what we expected. The flies bite so, that the 
tanxaUere (the bed-net against the gnats) seems quite'as necessary against them as 
the ^nemy from whom it is named. The gnats have bardly come, yet we have been 
pbliged to take to it. We have not yet seen the numtia, which I am told wijl.iiini 
its head round at music, and seem to listen. . Of the.silk-worms, notice has just heea 
given us in the neighbourhood by a general stripping of the leaves off the mulberry 
trees. The beauty of the bees and tutterflips you may imagine. But there is one 
insect, of to fairy-like a nature and lustre, that it would be almost worth coming in 
the south to look at, if there were no other attraction. I have already aJluded to it» 
•^the fire-fly. Imagine thousands of flashing diamonds every night powdering the 
ground, the trees, and the air; especially in the darkest places, and tne corn-flelds. 
They give at once a delicacy and brilliance to Italian darkness, inconceivable. It is 
the glow-worm, winged, and flyine in crowds. In England, you know, the female 
alone gives light : at least, that of the male, who is tne exclusive possessor of the 
wings, is hardly perceptible. Worm is a wrong word, the creature being a real 
insect. The Italian name is Lucdola, Little-light, — ^in Genoa, Ceee-belje (Cliiare 
belle) — Clear and fine. Its aspect, when held in the hand, is that of a dark- 
coloured beetle, but without the hardnes? or sluggish look. The light is contained 
in the under part of the extremity of the abdomen, exhibiting a dull golden-coloured 
partition by day, and flashing occasionally by day-light, especially when the hand 
IS shaken. At night, the flashing is that of the purest and most lucid fire, span- 
gling the vineyards and oHve-trees, and their dark avenues, with innumerable stars. 
Its use is not known : in England, and I believe here, the supposition is, that it is a 
signal of love. It affords no perceptible heat, but is supposed to be phosphoric. 
In a dark room, a single one is sufficient to flash a light against the wall. I have read 
of a lady in the West Indies, who could see to read by the help of three under a 
glass as long as they chose to accommodate her. A few of them are generally in 
our rooms all ni^ht, going about like little spailcling elves. It is impossible not to 
think of somethmg spiritual, in seeing the progress of one of them through a dark 

. room. You only know it by the flashing of its lamp, which takes place every three 
or four inches apart,' sometimes oftener, thus marking its track in arid out the apart- 
ment, or about it. It is like a little fairy taking its rounds. These insects remind 
us of the lines in Herrick, inviting his mistress to come to him at night-time ; and 
they suit them still better than his English ones : — 

Their lights the glow-worms lend thee $ 
^ ' The shooting Stan attend thee ; 

And the elves also, 
* '•i'- . - •.' «. .., Whose little eyes glow 

. . like the sparks of fire, befriend thee \ ' - 

To jDMy who pass more of my time even than usual, in tht ideal world, thete spiritual 

Uokiag Uttle cretUum are more than commonly intercttin^. 
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The next article in sequence is a. poem entitled 7%^ Choice, which 
will be immediately and appropriately assigned, tpv tl^e author of '^ Let- 
ters from Abroad/' The thought originated in a perusal of the tame, 
but once popular production under the same title, by Pomfret, to whom 
it proved of very fatal consequence. Owing tb a ndt very well 
weighed expression, that he would have a housekeeper, but not a wije, 
he was misrepresented to /the Bishop of London^ by some of the slan- 
derous religious Botherbys of the day^ and coming up to London to 
clear himself, he caught the small pox, and died at the age of thirty-six : 
—another example of the endless bitter consequences of ^rancour and 
bigotry. This, by the way,, and because it avowedly led to the article 
under consideration, otherwise, we believe there never was a man of a 
respectable portion of imaginative power, yet, who did not speculate in 
the formation of a beau ideal — " some bright isle of rest," as T. Moore 
observes, which is to include all the humanities and felicities of life, 
with the least possible .alloy of wojrldly anxiety. "Wishing," says 
Dr. Young, " is the constant hectic of a fool." We do not agree with 
him, unless it seduces from virtuous and necessary action, for in most 
other respects it affords a secret solace to the mind, and produces much 
of the complacency of reality. Often, indeed, more than reality will pro- 
duce, for without altogether embracing the stately but uncomfortable 
moral of Dr. Johnson in his Rasselas, we apprehend there is no 
human elysium , that is not haunted with .the ghost of some " cruel 
son^thing unpossessed.'' But let us not be Johnsonian, for certainly 
our ajuthor is not; but dropping all '" cogiabundity," hasten to supply 
a spi^imea of the poetry, in a description of the imaginary residence o^ 
the poet :— 

First, on a green I'd have a low, broad house, 
Just seen by travellers through the garden boughs ; 
And that my luck might not seem ilT-bestowed,' 
A bench and spring should greet them on the road. 
My grounds should not be large ; I like to go 
To Nature for a range, and prospect too, 
And cannot fancy she'll comprite for me. 
Even in a park, her all-sufficiencV' 
Besides, my thoughts fly far ; and when at rest. 
Love, not a watch-tower, but a lulling nest. 
But all the ground I had should keep a look 
Of Nature still, have birds'-nests and a brook ; 
One spgt for flowers, the rest all turf and trees ; 
For I'd not 'grow my own bad lettuces. 
And above all, no house should be so near, 
That strangers should discern me here and there ; 
Much less when some fair friend was at my side. 
And swear I thought her charming, — which I did. 
I am not sure I'd have a rookery; 
But sure I am I'd not live neai' the sea. 
To view its great flat face, and have my sleeps 
Filled full of shrieking dreams and foundering ships } 
Or hear the drunkard, when his slaughter's o er. 
Like Sinbad's monster scratching on the shord.^ 
I'd live far inland, in a world of glades, 
Yet not so desart'as tofi4ght the maids : 
A batch of cottages should smoke beside ; 
And there should be a town within a morning's rid*. 

Mv house of brick should not be ^eat or mean, 
Mucn less built formally, outside or in. > . ^ < 

I hattf the trouble of a mighty house^ 
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'HuX wont of inountaint labouring with a motiie % 

And should dislike as much to filla-niche in 

A Grecian temple opening to a kitchen. 

The frogs in Homer should hare had such bozesy 

Or JEaof^n frog, whose heart was like the ox*s« 

Such paff about hiffh-roads, so grand, so small, 

VTith wings and what hot, portico and all. 

And poor drench'd pillars, which it seems a sin 

Not to mat up at night-time, or take in, 

I'd live in none of uiese. Nor would I have 

Veranda'd windows to forestall my grave ; 

VerandaM truly, from the Northern heat I 

And out down to the floor to comfort one's cold feet ! 

I like a thing to please the traveller's eye, 

fittt more a house to live in, not to die. 

Older than new I'd have it $ dressed with blooms 

Of hdnied green, and quaint with straggling rooms, 

A few of which, white^bedded and well swept, 

Should bear the name of friends for whom they're kepi* 

And yet to shew I had a taste withal. 

rd have some casts of statues in the hall. 

Or rather entrance, whose sweet steady eyes 

Should touch the comers with a mild surpriie. 

And so conduct them, hushing to my door. 

Where, if a friend, the house shoula hear a roar. 

The grateful beggar should look in at these. 

And wonder what I di<l with Popish images. 

In general terms, the aspirant sighs for a life of literary l^'sure in 
the country, enlivened by a due portion of that sort of <' Allegro," which 
in adyertence to the heautiful proiduption of Milton, has been called " the 
mirth of a melancholy man.'' We were much pleased with the inclu- 
sion of a bowling green in the varieties of exercise selected, the decline 
of which venerable and gossiping pastime in this age of over-excitement 
is a great barbarity :-— 

And this reminds me, that behind some screen 
About my grounds, I'd have a bowling-green % 
Such as in wiU* and merry women's days 
Suckling preferred before bis walk of bays* 
You may still see them, dead as haunts of fiuries. 
By the old seats of Killi|^rew and Carews, 
Where all, alas I is vanished from the ring. 
Wits and black eyes, the skittles and the king I * 

It b not for us to dwell upon certain peculiar tastes and predilections 
of the author, for that would be to extract too much, sumce it to say, 
that for every wherefore there is a v)k^. We cannot however forbear 
giving the following beautifully expressed notion of a chamber of 
worthies :— 

* « Bowls are now thought vulgar : that is to say, a certain number of fine vulgar 
people agree to call them so. The fashion was once otherwise. Suckling prefers 

A pair of black eyes, or a lucky hit 
At bowls, above all the trophies of wit. 
<* Piccadilly, in Clarendon'a timoy wa»< a fair house of entertainment and gaming, 
with handsome gravel walks for shade, and where were an upper and a lower bowl- 
ing-green, whither very many of the nobility and gentry of tne beet qaality resorted, 
both for exercise and conversation.' — Bi$Ur$ of the JBeM^iM, V§L 8. — It seems to 
have been to the members of ParUament what Brooks's is now, aad was a much 
better place for them to refresh their faculties im^ The robust iatellects of the 
Commonwealth grew there, and the airy wits that succeeded them. The modem 
giunbling-houses are fit to produce nothing better than tfteir name bespeaks. There 
grow our sottish financiers and tfmfd intnguers. If is tbe Mune 'with the difference 
cf ibe haun tbey keep:*' 
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Next there« and looking out on ehhei aide» 
I'd have «< a litde chapel edified,** 
Informed with heads of those who, heavenly wise. 
Through patient thought or many sympathies, 
Lived betwikt heaven and earth, and ' bore Ibr un . 
Dire thirsty deaths, or drank the deadlv ^uiod. -ml' 
Greek beauty should be there, and Gothic shadet 
And brave as anger, gentle as a maid, 

The name on whose dear heart my hope's worn cheek was laid. 
Here, with a more immediate consciousness. 
Would we feel all that blesses us, and bless; 
And lean on one another's hearty and make 
Sweet resolutions, ever, for love's sake; 
And recognise the eternal Good and Fair, 
Atoms of whose vast active spirit we are r 
And try by what great yearnings we could force 
The globe on which we live to take a more harmonious oouna« 

The conclusion' is als6 impressively elegaint:-^ 

And when I died, 'twould please me to be laid 
In my own ground'*s most solitary shade ; 
Not for the gloom, much less to be alone. 
But solely as a room that still might seem my own. 
There should my friends come still, as to a place 
That held roe yet, aiid bring me a kind face : 
There sliould tney bring nie still their gmfs andjpys'i 
And hear in the swell*d breeze a little answering .noisei^ 
Had I renown enough, I'd choose to lie. 
As Hafi^ did, bright in the public eye, 
With.'lharble grace enclosea, and a green shade. 
And young and old should read me, and be fflad. 
This for mankind, and one who loves them all': 
But should my own pure pleasure guide the pall, 
Then to the bed of mv affections, where 
My best friends lay, snould its caliii steps repair; 
And two such vistas to miy travail's end 
Before me now with gathering looks attend : 
One, in a gentle village, my old home ; 
The other, by the sof^ned walls of Rome. 

We are next presented with a description of the character aiid wrk* 
bgBof the antique Italian rambler^ Giovanni Villani, author of t^or 
Chroniche Fiorentine^ and a contemporary of Dante, with the perdona 
of whose spirits he makes us familiar*-*'' who/' to use the better lan- 
guage of the author of the article, *^ guides us through the unfinished 
streets and growing edifices of Firenze la bella, and' transports us back 
to the superstitions, party spirit and companionship^ and wars of the" 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries/' This is an entertaining and cha* 
racteristic article, but in respect to subject not so readily extractable in 
a moderate compass. We are unwjiling however to omit an intro-* 
ductory passage to the mention of Villani, which is elicited by the fact 
of the old chronicler partaking in no small degree of th^ modenr 
prevalent failing of egotism. It is one of the best apologeticai ple^ wief 
ever heard. After speaking of glaring offences of self intrusion, 
tlie writer observes, that when well mana^eed, it often forms one <^ the 
main souriced of interest^ and chief cames of felicitous coxiipositioii:"— 

To sit down for the purpose of talking of oneself, will son\etime8 freeze the warmth 
of inspiration ; but, when elevated and carried away by the subject in hand, some 
sfantlitade or contrast may awaken a chord which else had slept, and the whole mind 
will pour itself into the sound ; and he must be a critic such as Sterne desoribesy^ 
his stof^WHtch in bis hand, who would arrest the lengthened echo of the deepest 
HSflio of the aoul^ Let: each man Uy bis hand on hw heait wkd «rj<k \l 1A$^»^ 
mhtmaoB to bjtrowff bliadoeaa tod personal «rourMiuac«« dQ«& tm\^iltooii i^\Ai» 
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terest over Paradise Lost, which they would not lose to render the work as much 
no man's or any man's production as the .£neid — supposing IIU ego to be an inter- 
polation, which I fondly trust it is not. 

This habit of self-analysation and display has also caused many men of genius to 
undertake works where the individual feeling of the author embues the whole 
subject with a pecu1l||r hue. I have frequently remarked, that these books are 
often the peculiar faVknirites among men of imagination and sensibility. Such per- 
sons turn to the human heart as the undiscovered country. They visit and revisit 
their own ; endeavour to understand its workings, to fathom its depths, and to leave 
no lurking thought or disguised feeling in the hiding places where so many thoughts 
and feelings, for fear of shocking the tender consciences of those inexpert in the task 
of self-examination, delight to seclude themselves. As a help to the science of self- 
knowledge, and also as a continuance of it, they wish to study the minds of others, 
and particularly of those of the greatest merit. The sight of land was not more 
welcome to Columbus, than are these traces of individual feeling, chequering their 
more formal works of arty to the voyagers in the noblest of terrse incognitae, the soul 
of man. Sometimes, despairing to attain to a knowledge of the secrets of the best 
and wisest, they are pleased to trace human feeling wherever it is artlessly and 
truly pourtrayed. No book perhaps has been oftener the vade-mecum of men of wit 
and sensibility than Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy; the zest with which it is 
read being heightened by the proof the author gave in his death of his entire initi- 
ation into the arcana of his science. The essential attributes of such a book must be 
truth ; for els; the fiVstion is more tame than any other ; and thus Sterne may become 
this friend to thef reading man, but bis imitators never can ; for affectation is easily 
detected and deservedly despised. Montaigne is another great favourite ; his pages 
are referred to as his conversation would be, if indeed his conversation was half so 




class of production. Boswell's life of Johnson has the merit of carrying light into 
the recesses not of his own, but another's peculiar mind. Spence's Anecdotes is a 
book of the same nature, but less perfe(gt in its kind. Half the beauty of Lady Mary 
Montague's Letters consists in the J that adorns them; and this J, this sensitive, 
imaginative, eufferine, enthusiastic pronoun, spreads an inexpressible charm over 
Mary Wollstonecraft^ Letters from Norway, 

An historian is perhaps to be held least excvsablii, if he intrude personally on his 
readers. Yet they might well fbllow the example pf Gibbon, who, while he left the 
pages of his' Decline and Fall unstained by atiy. thing that is not applicable to the 
times of which he treated, has yet, through the medium of his Life and Letters, 
given a double interest to his history aiidf opinions. Yet an author of Memoirs, or a 
History of his own Times, must neceMUrily appear sometimes upon the scene. Mr. 
Hyde gives greater interest to Lord Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, though 
I have often regretted that a quiet I li»d not been inserted in its room. 

A pafer headed '^Pulpit Oiritory" follows, which is chiefly occupied 
with portraits of Dr. ChahMrs and Mr. Irving, but principally the 
latter. The hand will bei immediately recognised, by the following 
extract:— 

<< Mr. Irving is a more amiable moralist, and a more practical reasoner [than Djr. 
Chalmersl. He throws a glancing, pleasing light over the gloomy ground of Cal- 
vinism. There is something humane in his appeals, striking in his apostrophes,' 
graceful in his action, soothing in the tones of his voice. He is not affected and thea- 
trical; neither is he deeply impassioned or overpowering from the simple majesty 
of his subject. He is above common-place both in fancy and argument; yet he can 
hardly rank as a poet or philosopher. He is a modernised Covenanter, a sceptical 
fanatic. We do not feel exactly on sure ground with him — we scarcely know whe- 
ther he preaches Christ crucified, or himself. His pulpit style has a resemblance 
to the florid Oothic. We are a little mystified when a man with one hand brings us 
all the nice distinctions and air-drawn speculations of modern unbelievers, and arms 
the other with " fire hot from hell,*' — when St. Paul and Jeremy Bentham, the 
Evangelists and the Sorrows of Werter, Seneca, Shakespear, the author of Caleb 
Williams and the Political Justice, are mingled together in the same passage, and" 

J[U0ted in the same breath, however eloquent' that breath may be. We see Mr. 
rving smile with decent scorn at this remark, and launch one more thunderbolt at 
the critics. He is quite welcome, and we should be proud of 'bis notice.^ In the dis- 
•ounet he has lately delivered, and which have drawn orowdf to admire them, he 
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laas laboured to describe the Sensual Man, the Intellectual Man, the Moi^l MaiTf 
«iid the Spiritual Man ; abd has sacrificed the three first at the shrine of the last.— 
He gave certainly a terrific picture of the death-bed of the Sensual- Man — a scene 
•^irhere few shine — but it is a good subject for oratory, and he made the most of it. 
He described the Poet well, walking by the mountain side, Jgi the eye of nature— - 
yet oppressed, panting rather than satisfied, with beauty auoHkiblimity. Neither 
Fame nor Genius, it is most true, are all-sufficient to the mind of man ! He made a 
fair hit at the Philosophers ; first, at the Political Economist, who draws a circle 
"roUod map, gives him so many feet of earth to stand upon, and there leaves him to 
starve in all his nobler parts and faculties: next, at the great Jurisconsult, who 
carves out a mosaic work of motives for him, cold, hard, and dry, and expects him 
to move mechanically in right lines, squares, and parallelograms, drills him into 
P|erfection, and screws him into utility. He then fell foul of the Moralist and Sen- 
timentalist, weighed him in the balance, and found him wanting— deficient in clear- 
ness of sieht to discern good, in strength of hand and purpose to seize upon it when 
disoemed. But Religion comes at last to the aid of the Spiritual Man, couches the 
blind sight, and braces the paralytic limb; the Lord of Hosts is in the field, and ' 
the battle is won ; his countenance pours light into our souls, and his hand stretched 
, out imparts strength to us, by which we tower to our native skies I In treating of 
this subject, Mr. Irving introduced several powerful images and reflections, to show 
how feeble moral and intellectual motives are to contend with the allurements of 
' sense and the example of the world. Reason alone, he said, was no more able to 
Item the tide of prejudice and fashion, than the swimmer with his single arm (here 
he used an appropriate and spirited gestiire, which reminded us of the description 
of the heroic action of the swimmer in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia) is able to oppose 
the raging torrent, as the voice of conscience was only heard in the tumultuous 
scenes of Hfe, like the faint cry of the sea-bird in the wide world of waters. He 
drew an animated but mortifying sketch of the progress of the Patriot and Politi- 
cian, weaned by degrees from his attachment to young Liberty to hug old Corrupt 
tion; and showed (strikingly enough) that this change from youthful ardour to a 
hoary heartless old age of selfishness and ridicule (there were several Members of 
the Honourable House present) was not owing to increased wisdom or strength of 
light, but to faultering resolution and weakness of hand, that could no longer hold 
out against the bribes, the snares, and gilded chains prepared for it. The romantic 
Tyro was right and free, the callous Courtier was a slave and self-conceited. Alt 
this was true ; it was honest, downright, and well put. There was no cant in it, as 
far as regards the unequal odds and the hard battle that reason has to fight with 
pleasure, or ambition, or interest, or other antagonist motives. But does the objec- 
tion apply to morality solely, or has not religion its share in it ? Man is not what he 
ou^ht to be — Granted ; but is he not different from this ideal standard, in spite of 
reli^on as well as of morality? Is not the religious man often a slave to power, the 
victim of pleasure, the thrall of avarice, hard ot heart, a sensual hypocrite, cunning, 
mercenary, miserable ? If it be said that the really religious man is none of these, 
neither is the truly moral man. Real morality, as well as vital Christianity, implies 
right conduct and consistent principle. But the question simply at issue is, whether 
the profession or the belief of sound moral opinions implies these ; and it certainly 
does it no more than the profession or belief of orthodox religious opinions does. 
The conviction of the good or ill consequences of our actions in this, life does not 
absolutely conform the will or the desires to good ; neither does the apprehension 
of future rewards or punishments produce this effect completely or necessarily. The 
candidate for heaven is a backslider ; the dread of eternal torments makes but a 
temporary impression on the mind. This is not a reason, in our judgment, for ne- 
glecting or giving up in despair the motives of reli^on or morality, but for strength- 
ening and cultivating both. With Mr. Irving, it is a triumphant and unanswerable 
ground for discarding and denouncing morality, and for exalting religion, as the 
sovereign cure for all wounds, as the thaumaturgos, or wonder-worker, in the reform 
of mankind ! We are at a loss to understand how this exclusive and somewhat into- 
lerant view of the subject is reconcileable with sound reason or with history. 

We cannot allow the following note in this article to pass, it is so 
preciously characteristic:— 

; Some years ago, a periodical paper was published in London, under the title of 
the Pic-Nic. It w^ got up under the auspices of a Mr. Fulke .Greville, and several 
writers of that day contributed to it, among whom, were Mr. Horace Smith.* Mr.... 
Dnbois, Mr. Prince Hoare, Mr. Cumberland, and others. - On some dispute arising^ 
b«twten the proprietor and the gentlemen-contributors on the subject of a'cv sAnv^^^ 
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in the fwmanenitioa for artiolev, Mr. Fnlke Greville erew heroic, and said, ^ 1 have^ 
got a young fellow iust oome from Ireland, who will undertake to do the wbote, 
verse and proee, politics and scandal, ^or two guineas a week ; and if you will cone 
and sup with me to-morrow night, you shall see him, and judge whether I am nof 
light in otosing withf, him.*' Accordingly, they met the next evening, and thef 
waiTEii ov ALL wow was introduced. He began to make a display of his native 
ignorance and impudence on all subjects immediately, and no one else had occasion 
to say any thing. When he was gone, Mr. Cumberland exclaimed, *' A talking! 
potato^ by God!" The talking potato was Mr. Groker of the Admiralty. Our 
adventurer shortly, however, returned to his own country, and passing accidentally 
through a tov^n where they were in want of a ministerial candidate at an election* 
the gentleman of modest assurance offered himself, and succeeded. ^ They wanted 
a Jack-pudding,** said the father of the hopeful youth, ^ and so they chose my son.'* 
The case of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke soon after came on, and Mr. Groker, 
who is a dabbler in dirt, and an adept in love-letters, rose from the affair Secretary 
to the Admiralty, and the very ^ rose and expectancy of the fair State.*' 

We hav^ not dxue to dwell upon a version or rather paraphrase ctf 
ihe Squire's Tale, from Chaucer, the author of which seems disposed to 
personify the spirit 

Of him who left h^f told 
The story of Gambuscan bold« 

ic appetirrs to us to be executed with a ^%% feeling of the old genuine 
ChauceilaA manner 6f story telling, in which the narrator seem 
embued with the simplicity of the ancient faith in the wonderful of his 
•n^ tale. No sequel however is given in this number, nor is it 
absolutely promised ; but we somehow" guess that it will be forthcoming. 
Our space will not allow of adequate extracts. 

A powerfully eloquent article, entitled '^ Arguing in a Circle," gives 
some pointed remarks on the character of Burke, and upon the conse- 
^tiences of an abandonment of early connexion and principles after 
reaching a mature period of life. 

We have neither time nor space to allude to the miscellanea, which 
a^ usual closes the number, — a number that, for originality and variety, 
possesses considelrable claims to general favour. 
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Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical cmd Romantic, translated by 

J. G. Lockart, LL. B. 

Mr. liockart, it seems, smatters a little in rhyme as well as reason. 
We can have no objection to this, provided his friends have none : — ^it 
Will enable us to decide, much more fairly than any anonymous publi- 
cations can do, upon his positive claims on the public attention. Before 
we open the " Ancient Spanish Ballads," however, it may be as well 
to premise, that we shall say little or nothing upon them as translations, 
lliat question having been already discussed in the last number of the 
'* London Magazine," by a gentleman well qualified to speak on the 
subject. He says that all Mr. Lockart*s opinions on Spanish literature 
(ire incorrect; that his translations are not like the originals ; and that 
Ms reasoning upon t^e language shows him to be utterly unacquainted 
with what he, very flippantly, presumes to decide upon. For ourselves, 
we have a few words to say also; but as IVlr. L. has been condemned 
already as a translator, We will give him another chance, and try him 
only as an English poet.* 

**It may bef asweH to say, that we have tvmed ovef Most of the leiaves of « Dep- 

pitfgVCk>fIection,*' from which Lecikartsay^ that) htffaavtidMii ihe ballads; but we 

rmiyatir unMe tS pitch upott ihtf partieular btflMs ^(%ioli be affects to hav^ 

^iiiMtaia'r otite 6r twhe we llKMight- that we bed \SX «p««kthe ri^t one, bat we 
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** J. 6. Lockartf LJL B,^ has hitherto enjoyed a consHlorable aaoBy- 
mous . reputation. He has put his name to nothing, indeed, hut to 
these hallads ; yet his tory friends at Edinbuirgh and elsewhere have 
been busy enough puffing off the small matters that are attributed to 
him. He is said to have written the ■ artide ; to have had a 

hand in ■ ^ - ' ; and actually to hare written the preface to ■ . 

Now,this is all very poor proceeding, as it seems to us. If Mr. Lockart 
has scribbled any thing that is worth attention, why does lie not put his 
name to it? Is he ashamed of his books ? or has he abused all or any 
part of the literary public ? Is he afraid of being measured by the sid6 
of writers whom he has contemned t or does he (like his friend of the 
north) hope to mystify himself into popularity? We can scarcely help^ 
laughing at this last question, seeing how hopeless would be such a 
notion on the part of so small a person as our author. 

Mr. Lockart, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Gait, we believe, undertake, on6 
and all, to set at rest the questionable merits of our different stspiranti 
to poetic renown. Now we think that this excellent triumvirate Should,' 
as a preliminary, show their qualifications for doing this. We do not 
mean to insist that critics on poetry should always be poets ; but W6 
mean to say that they should not be mere scribblers of doggerel rhyme 
or vulgar dialogue, nor weak and washy imitators of cotemporary poets. 
If they are these and nothing more, they can have no pretensions, we 
think, to speak upon this delicate subjects Of these three persons, all 
qf whom have attempted verse, we shall have something, perhaps, to 
say in future numbers. At present, it is sufficient to observe, that we 
like Mr. Wilson's pastoral whistle, on the whole, better than the Jew's- 
harp of Mr. Lockart, or the gabble of Gait. 

To return to Mr. L. and his ballads — we observe that several of them 
were first published in Blackwood* s Magazine ^ at a time when Mr. L. 
was pretty universally believed to have been co-editor of that precious 
Work. The first specimen which the author gave was ingenious 
enough : it contained the only tolerable ballads in the collection. A 
few months afterwards, however, he sent others, — tkot quite so good ; 
and to these a preface was written (by whom?) saying, among other 
things, ** We have no doubt [but that] our readers will thank us fat 
inserting the following^ &c." and *^ to iay nothing of the merits of the 
translations themselves^' &c. with other matter equally important. 
Then came the ballads themselves ; and in order that we may not be 
aecused of treating this Scotch writer unfairly, we will look at one or two 
of these very ballads, which the author has selected out of the mass. 
They seem to us remarkable for nothing but an extreme prosiness, a 
continual repetition of the same word or idea (to fill the line) and for 
those common-place inversions of language which must be classed 
among the very poorest artifices of our inferior rhymers. 

Our first is called '' Song for the Morning of the Day of Saint John 
the Baptist,'* in the preface to which Mr. L. says that there '^ are many" 
on thiS' subject ; but he forbears to tell us, on this as well as' on almost 
all other occasions, which is the particular ballad that he professes to 
lender into English. The song begins as follows >— 

Wsn ipeedily conviiNsed that we inimt have been mistakcfii. Surely ^^ ^Ki Bt\iya 
4f AMtUf' can n^ef be iotended w a tnmdftiion of «« PoifUaUi^ T«9a» qiMm? 
tf^tpp. p. S7J.; 
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9. 1. *< Omtsjfbrth, comefdfth^ my maidens, 'tis the day of good Sunt John^ 

It U the Baptist's morning that breaks the hills upon, 
T. 9. C9me forth, come forth, my maidens, the woodlands all a:re green, 

And the little birds are singing the opening leaves between. 
Y. S. Come forth^ come forth, my maidens, and slumber not away, 

The blessed blesseid monfng of John the Baptist's day, s 
▼. 4. Come forth, come forth, my maidens, the air is calm and cool. 

And the violet blue far down (q. where t)ye*lly\eyf reflected in the pool. 

The violets and the" &c. 

Now, we have here given half, or two out of four lines from the first, 
four stanzas of this song; and it contains only six. Is it extra?agafit 
to say that any school boy, who has topped his tenth year, could go on 
rhyming in this small fashion for a weekP — we think not. 

The next ballad which we shall take will be one which Mr. Lockart 
also selected to ornament his brother Blackwood's pages. It stands 
p. 113, in the published book, is called '' The Death of Don Alonzo of 

' Aquilar," and begins with something about <' Fernando king of Arra- 
gon," and '^ dukes and barons many a one," and '* champions of em- 
prize," and such phrases, which the industrious manufacturer of verse 
may very easily acquire^ provided he has some of the old (or new) 

' ballads, and a pair of scissors in his possession. But take a stave : 

'' Then spake Fernando, Hear grandees, which of ye all will go 
And give my banner in the breeze of Alpuxar to flow. 
Those heights along, the moors are strong, note, who by dawn of day 
Will plant the cross their cliffs among, and drive the dogs away V* 

This is really very tiresome— but, allons! — " Up starts," according to 
usage, one of Mr. Lockart's '' champions of emprize," called Alonzo, 
who offers to go against the Moors ; whereat — 

" Much joyed the king these words to hear — he bids Alonzo speed, 
And long before the revel 's o*er the knight is on his steed, 
Alonzo's on his milk-white steed, with horsemen and his train — 
A thousand horse, a chosen band, ere dawn ^Ae hills to gainj** 

The reader will not fail to observe here the cheapest possible method 
of making prose into verse. We would rather have one stanza with the 
bloom of inspiration upon it, than all this withered, grotesque, and 
tasteless imitation-fruit. But let us go on a little further in the same 
ballad— 

" Then nought avails the eagle-eye, the guardian of Castile, 
The «yc of wisdom," &c. 

*' And there upon the village green they laid him out to view, 
Upon the village green he lay," &c. 

To which place a Christian dame, it seems, came, — or, in Mr. Lock- 
art's words, " across the woods came sAe"— (Can he do nothing straitr 
forward ?)-^ 

*^ To look upon the Christian corpse, and wash it decently. 
She looked upon him,'* &c. 

But we must really stop, for the sake of our readers. This ballad- 
mongering is surely sad trash, unless it be very different from that 
which we have been wading through. 

The time is gone by, we apprehend, when " young gentlemen," even of 
Scotland, could add a cubit to their statures or a tittle to their names, 
by copying the metre of our old ballad-writers. Some of those writers 
were assuredly good (though the greater part were indifferent enough) : 
they had naivete, pathos, '&c. and sometimes* a strain of wild sad ' 
music ran through their compositions which was delightful. Had 
Mr, Lockart written ballads a few centuTieft ago, he must unnuestiop- 
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ably have taken his rank among- the <>/ ^oWot, and been duly forgdtten ; 
and, unless there be some better reason than we are kt present aware 
of, be must perforce take his station there even now. Whidu we speak 
. of the ancient ballads, we do not mean to insist that Mr. L. has ac- 
tually composed laborious imitations of those artless poems. On the 
contrary, he seems to have studied them in the mirror of his father-in- 
law. Sir Walter Scott; and — like a Lazarus at the table of Dires— -to 
have picked up some of the crumbs of verse which have been flung from 
the table of his wealthier friend. Mr. L. is the son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott, and may perhaps entertain a superstition that the mantle of the 
^aronet must necessarily descend upon himself. If so, we must beg 
him to dismiss so wild a notion. In the first place, he is not in the 
strict line of inheritance — and, what is much more to the purpose, he 
hae .prodigiously sm^ personal pretensions to any laurel, even of 
Scottish growth. He appears to know little or nothing of poetical 
diction; to have a bad ear and a meagre fancy; and he is certainly 
utterly without imagination. We say this, not in the spirit of hostility 
to Mr. Lockart — but in niournful sincerity ; for we are vexed to see 
the Spanish Ballads, which afford such ample materials, wasted and 
done into measured prose .by such a trifler. 

To conclude — We have not strained our bow at Mr. Lockart, be- 
cause we would not be thought to act unfairly, and also, to s^y the truth, 
because his importance does not require it. We leave therefore his 
many untold sins to the certain oblivion which awaits them. With 
respect to the better part of Mr. Lockart's book — ^there is an agreeable 
feeling in '^ The Bridal of Andalla ;" there is something pretty in ^^ the 
Ear-rings ;" and something which approximates to spirit in " The Bull- 
Fight" — but it is the spirit of prose, and not of poetry ; and, generally 
speaking, whatever is good in the translations (since they are to be 
called^ so) may, we believe, be found in the Spanish language. — ^We 
understand that Mr. Lockart is a lawyer : we will therefore, at part- 
ing, give him one piece of counsel. Let him give up poetry. He 
has, he may be assured, no qualifications whatever for the art. He 
has none of the faults of a young writer, and none of the excellencies 
of an experienced, one ; and we cannot, in our sincerity, give him the 
least hopes of success. He had much better stick to the law. We 
may, in that case, be tempted to give him a brief some day or other. 
We should like to see how well he could maintain the cause of the 
Plaintiff in a case of low and impudent libel. 



KING RICHARD I., A TROUBADOUR. 
We have some repugnance to believe that a tyrant like Richard 
could be a poet, because it seems an anomaly in nature to unite the 
most delicate sense of beauty, with a rugged regardlessness of the 
sufferings of others. Yet in this man they were united. But we must 
consider Richard as the poet of circumstance, as the offspring of 
secondary inspiration, rather than as one who, in any situation, and 
under any conjuncture, would have possessed the elements of verse. 
Being made Count of Poitou in 1174, he passed some time in Provence, 
amid the inspiration of its bards and minstrels. His mind was vigorous, 
lad susceptible of the romance of the period ; he became the ^cot^cUy^ 
ef the Troubadoursy and cultivated with success lYieVi BO\n%^>^^t\i^^Ti*> 
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tioua mtiBe. But hii fierce geniua was incapable of handling tli« 
erotic lyre ; for it appears, from what remains of his veraee, that ajiger 
and a rooted thirst of vengeance made him employ hia pen in tha cou- 
positiOB of SirvanUs, or satires against his enemies ; and when he does 
•earn desirous of turning aside to fondle for a moment with the little 
loves, uho skip on each side of his path, it is with an awkwaxdaess of 
gait and heavy sportiveoeas, which make him look like Polypheme at 
play with a butterfly. 

The Sirvante which he wrote in his German prison, as might be ex- 
pected, is the most intereating ; as it representa him pensive and com- 
plaining, and communicating hia thoughts to his brother Troubadours, 
as to equals and friends. In the firat stanza he endeavours to prove, 
thai a captive may bemoan his fate without effeminacy, and give vent 
to hia spleen with justice — " for no one," says he, " speaks well of the 
place of his captivity." He then goes on to reproach his barons for 
suffering him to wear away the heavy days in confinement; lashea hia 
enemies in a very heroic and kingly strain ; and concludes with a com- 
pliment to hia mistresa. There remains another piece of hia against 
the Dauphin of Auvei^ue, and the Count Guy his cousin. It is curious 
as a picture of the manners of the timea : but the poetry, we must own, 
is rather monarchical ; that ia to say, bad. However, Richard does 
not lose ground in our minds by being viewed as a. Troubadour ; for 
the gai saber, (gay science) as poetry was then styled, tends to mellow 
a. little the acidity of hia heroism, and to show him something better 
than a mere myrmidon, moving about with Javelin and twisted mail. 

Whatever we may think of tho poetry of the Troubadours in other 
respects, there was in it a gracefulness, a Gue sequence and connexion 
of ideas observable throughout, which we might in vain seek to equal 
in the production of a much later period. It is generally believed, with 
reaBon,that when the elements of society are gathering together into one 
place, and freeing themselves from the entangling recollections of the sa- 
vage state, that then alao the nobler creations of poetry spring up; for the 
mind, in so curious a poaition, must be drenched by the overflow of new 
associations, and continually looking forth with a credulous enthusiasm, 
for the wonderful and the grand. But it would seem likewise, that 
continuity of feeling and auatained energy would be wanting, from 
the known fickleness of half -cultivated minds ; yet thia is not the case 
with even the earlier Troubadours- Their feelings, such as they were, 
were supported and carried on with wonderful art; and one of the 
most singular events of time is the sudden extinction of this highly- 
gifted race. For it might have been expected that so wide and power- 
ful a stream would have flowed on over fen and waste, increasing and 
widening as it went ; and though we see the event, there do not appear 
any predisposing causes at all adequate to the effect. One thing may 
have considerably assisted: — the ait was principally in the hands of 
princes and great lords, who naturally relinquished it for the more 
exqui^te gratifications of luxury and power. Hence its disrepute — ■ 
hence, possibly, its fall. 

But we cannot help pursuing Richard one step farther — to the throne; 
and imagining what he might have been, could poetry have shared 
the tyranny with his passions. His whole life was nothing else than 
a quick succession of romantic scenes : the play of the passions ; the 
Mpid movements of war; the splendour of new Httiatioiis, never beld 
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long enough to be soiled by familiarity ; the whc^e chain ci every direr'^ 
sity of character unrolling itself i>efQrd him ; and, added to this, tiia 
sight of places enriched with all the beauties of Aature, and all the 
enthusiasm of superstitious associations. Who could have written 
Sirvantes after passing tjirough changes such as these ? Is the imagi-t 
nation a dumb attribute, without fowled ge ? Is it a cloud driven 
about by the wind till the warmth of knowledge convert it into a fer- 
tilising rain ? It would seem that uncultivated minds have much fancy, 
which is a primary quality, but in reality very litde imagination ; tiiough 
the latter be constantly mistaken for the former. Imagination is mature 
£uicy, collected into form and power by the operation of knowledge^ 
This is the portion of only, the first order of minds, borne upwards by 
the number and force of their ideas, and grasping a proportion of the 
universe too extensive for the eye of fancy. 'Tis for this reason that 
ages of ignorance never produced a great poem. Poetry stands upon 
the istiunus which separates barbarism from effeminate civilization t 
her nerves are braced by the rough breezes of the one, her face is bright-r 
ened by the brUliancy reflected by the other. The Troubadours merely 
caught a far-off glimpse of her countenance, before their ship foundered, 
as mariners out at sea perceive morning growing upon some distant 
peak, as they are falling into the clutches of the hurricane. 



CHARACTERISTICS. 

We have always regarded the Percy Anecdotes as a vary pr^y 
book, not over-abounding in novelty, certainly,— ^heir ReForenises 
{leuhen and Sholto Percy seem to entertain a very marked regard for 
antiquity, — but then the graphic decoration is neat, and the idea, as the 
publisher might say, as original as the execution is otherwise. More- 
over, it has inspired us with a notion that we may now and then 
entertain by a similar arrangement in reference to social pfortrait- 
painting ; or in other words, to the illustration of those more striking 
outlines of character by which men are broadly distinguished from one 
another. In the pursuance of tUs plan, we shall proceed with very 
little ceremony, and, in the easy spirit of this miscellany, take up oijur 
subjects as they accidentally occur to us. It is indeed precisely ia 
consequence of accident that we commence with Apostact as ^ text; 
and cbuse to exhibit its characteristic features by sin advertence to the 
lines, or rather, as was said of old Macklin, the cordage of the intel- 
lectual countenance of Sprat, Bishop of Rochester — a prelatical worthy 
who bears an amazing resemblance to a tribe of animals who are at 
this time exceedingly brisk in a neighbouring nation, and not altoge- 
ther quiescent in our own. 

^^ What is there in a change of opinion,*' says a certain writer, '^ bev 
yond ^n admission that we are wis^r to-day than we wer^ yesterday ?'' 
This IB plausible, and smacks of impudent candour; but as far as it i| 
a genuine, and not a mere constitutional change of mind, will it prompt 
to moderation and a tolerance of opposing opinion in other people? and 
when thus exhibited, the phrase Apostate is undoubtedly inapplicable. 
It is obvious, however, to all who attend the career of the unequivocal 
apostate, that he is the most rancorous and intolerant of all men— -at 
onoe the mqst furious and the most servile, and worse and wonM* vsv 
•T«ry suGceediiig transrautation, 9$ witness the afocemdil^i.^x^^* 
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Sprat began authorship precisely as tba writer of Wat Tyler or M. 
Chateaubriand might have done — with a flaming eulogy on Oliver 
Ctomwell, for whioh be apologijies to that extraordinary man, as un- 
equal to the Tenown " of the Prince" on whom it was written, "such 
great actions and lives deserving to be the subject of the noblest pena 
and most divioe phansies." After the Restoration, the hopefnl poet 
took ordetB, and became chaplnin to that " most puissant " and pious 
personage, the tecond George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. Under 
•uch godly patronage and influence, it was impossible not to rise ; and 
at the expiration of some years the panegyrist of Cromwell became 
Bishop of Rochester and Bean of Westminster. In the latter capacity 
— how inseparable is apostacy and rancour — he refused to admit of a 
line is an epitaph on Phillips, because he was praised as second only to 
Milton, and the name of IVIilton must not disgrace the abbey walla t 
This glorious fact is mentioned by Dr. Johnson with seeming approba- 
tion, nor can he even find in his heart to censure the most flaming, nay 
profane adulation, from the same exalted purity and disinterestedness, 
of the manifold virtues of that quintessence of royal profligacy. King 

t Charles II. "In consequence of his preferment," says the Doctor in 
tlie sincerity of his Toryism, " the court having a claim upon his dili- 
gence, he was required to write the history of the Rye-house Plot, whicli 
he did with such an utter neglect of honour and veracity — [bravo, 
Bishop !] — that in the succeeding reign he found it convenient to exte- 
Duate and excuse it." This was precisely the man for that miserable 
and stupid designer, James II. ; so that the proteg^ of Buckingham, 
the lauder of Ciorawell, the abhorrer of Miitou, and the eulogist of 
Charles II. became a member of the famous, or lather infamous, eccle- 
siastical commission, which office he held until the storm whistled about 
his ears, when he found it convenient a second time to heg pardon of 
the nation, that is to say, a/ier the Revolution. Lastly, he was one of 
those who did not think the crown vacated by James, and yet he com- 
plied with the then order of things, and died Bishop of Rochester. 
Such was the man who was inspired with a transport of indignation 

I at the name of Milton, and such has ever been Apostacy. Change in 
these men is not conviction, but temper; not folly, hut base ness. To 
atone for foolish writing on the side they abandon, nothing more is 
necessary, in their opinion, than to write warmly and abusively in 
favour of that which they espouse. It would he absurd to say that 
men never change their opinions from sound causes; but we certainly 
utterly distrust those who da so vehemently and rapidly. Principles 
are never thus speedily obliterated, but are worn away, as the rock is 
hollowed out by the ceaseless waves of the ocean. Even when satisfied 
of the superiority of the new opinions to the old, when thus hastily 
sdopted with power or emolument in sight — a not unfrequent Parlia- 
mentary spectacle — we are involuntarily tempted, in allusion to the 
rery despicable •ubject of this article, to exclaim — a Sprat— a Sprat ! 
[To be continued occsiionallj.} 
LonDOii;— rrintrd tor Hid piibli.hcd b» H. L. Hunt, 3fl, TatiiiocV-sireet, Cormt-einlen, 
._zizz:__ 
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REVI EW OF BO OKS. 

* Don Juan. Cantos IX. X. XI. 

We observed in a note to our account of the three precedipg Cantos 
of Don Juan, that several additional volumes would soon follow. We 
shall endeavour in our present and succeeding numbers to convey some 
notion of the first of them, consisting of the Cantos enumerated in our 
beading. The task is difficult, for in no previous portion of this inde- 
scribable production is the sarcasm more caustic, the wit more pungent 
and volatile, or the general taxing more uncircumscribed. In the 
course of these Cantos, too, the all-conquering Juan is brought to our 
own best of all possible countries, and introduced to the hoMt ton and 
Bhies of London — a field altogether uncultivated by the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and therefore peculiarly demanding the attention 
of an inflexible and impartial moralist like the author of Don Juan. 
Moreover, if the physician be able, the benefit is always in proportion 
to the docility of the patient in respect to the prescription; and notwith- 
standing the doubts of the Chancellor, and the pious deprecation of 
various less eminent personages,, there is much reason to fear, that 
people of quality swaJlow doses of Don Juan with more avidity than 
religious tracts, or even Mr. Irving^s sermons. 

All the world knows by this time* that the termination of Canto 
VIIL left Don Juan in his way to St. Petersburgh, with the dispatches 
of Suwarrow, announcing the storm and capture of Ismail. As every 

* This is a great ffrievanpe, coDsidering the variety of disinterested and candid 
criticism which is encited by every succeeding publication. One Aristarchus dis- 
covers, that '* all the attic fire is fled»" owing doubtless to the predilection of his 
Lordship (the Lcrd cannot be altogether got over) for low company ! A second 
laments so injurious an application of fine powers; antt recommends the poet, in 
respect to sentiment and suoject, to follow the lead of Mrs. Hemans ! A third is 
shocked by a singular sort of compound rhymes, never having discovered any thing 
ofthe kind in Hudibrasf— and all protesting against so much licence, and«in a 
kind of chorus. Mother CoU-ing on the subjecttwith uplifted hands and eyes, supply 
copious extracts! Is it not in the Siegt of Belgrade^ that an old hyoocritical 
Turkish Cadi thus soliloquises over a supper table, to which he had found his way 
uninvited ?— 

Usq^h. Ob, the Christian dogs!-— eat pork ! . 

(Dangling a slice of ham on a fork and noaUowing it) 
And drink wine toot 

(Holdinf up the bottle^ and tipping qffa bumper.) 
That son of drollery, Suett, useato represent this Turkish vice-suppressor with 
tnfinita humour, but after all with less onction and gravity than the devout and 
Mtieal scribes, to whom we have been especially idluding, 
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teresl evei P»™d[>e Lost, which (hey would not lose lo render the work ts much 
no man'a or nny niaii'8 production ns llie jEiiBid— aupiioaing lile ego lo be an inlat- 
polatioD, which I fotidly trusl it \tt tiol. 

ThiH habit of Belf-aiialyaation and display lia* also caused many men ofgeniua lo 
undertake works whera the individual fetlinj; of the author embnea the whole 
mbject with a peciilUfF hue. I have frar)uently romarked, tbst iheiie books are 
often the peculiar fatfCniriles among men of imaginitioti and teiiaibility. Such per- 
■ona turn to the human heart aa the undiscovered cnuiitry. They visit and roviiit 
their own i endeavour to underatand its workinpra, lo fathom its deplhs. and to leave 
DO lurking thought or dioguiaed feeling in Ihe hiding places where >o many tligughts 
' and feelings, for fear of ahoeking the lender consciences of those inexpert in (he tuk 
ofself-examination.delight to aeclude themselves. Aa a help (o the science of aelf- 
kiiow ledge, and also aa a continuance of i(, (hey wiih lo atudy (he mindij of othera, 
and piinicularly of tbosa of the grealeat merit. The aigbt of land waa not more 
welcome lo Coluinbua, than are theio trace* of individual feeling;, cheauering their 
more formal workiof artilo ihe voyageri in the iiobleai oflerriBincogiiltm.the aoUl 
of man. Sometimea, deapairing to atlBin to a knowledge of the aecreta of Ihe beat 
and wi<eB(, tbey are pleased to traoe human &eling wherever it ia artlessly and 
truly pourlrayed. No book perhaps has been oftener the vade-niecum of tiien of wit 
and aenaibility than Burton'a Anatomy of Melancholy j the lesl with which it a 
read being heightened by (he proof the anther gave in hia death of hia entire initi- 
a(ion inio the arcana of hia science. The ceseniiBl attributes of isuoh a book must be 
lru(h ; for ela; (he Action is more (ame (hall any other ; and thus Sterne may becoma 
this friend to (he reading man, but hia imllatorn never can ; for atTectatioii it eaaily 
detected and deatrvedly deapited. Moulaigne ia another great favourite ; fain page* 
are referred to aa bi« conTeraalion would be, if Indeed his conversation was half la 
inslructive, halfao amuiiing, or contained half so vivid a picture of hia inlernai apirit 
aa his eaaaya. RauaBeau's Confeaaions, written in a more liberal and even procfieal 
•pirit of in(ellec(iia) candour, ia (o be ranked as an inestimable acqnisiiion lo Ihii 
olaaa of production. Boswell's Life of Johnson has the merit of carrying light into 
the recesses not of his own, but another's peculiar mind. Spence'a Anecdotes is a 
book of the same nalore, hui less perfect in Us kind. Half the beauty of Lady Mary 
Nontague'a Letters conaisla in (he J tTiat adorns (hem ; and this /, this senaJtive, 
imaginalive, aufFering, enthusiastic pronoun, apreadi an Inexpretbible charm over 
Wary WollWoueoraft^ Letters from Norway. 

An historian ia pertiapa (o be held leant exciuaUa, if lie introde personally on hi) 
readers. Yet Ihey might well fbllow the example of Gibbon, who, while he left the 
pageaof his'Deoline and Fall unstained by ariy thing that ia not applicable lo Ihe 
times of which he treated, bus ye(, (hrough the medium of his Life and Letters, 

Even a'double iatereit to hia hialory anAopinions. Vet an author of Memoirs, or a 
ialory of his own Timea, mu9( neceMUily appear sometimes upon (he acene. Mr. 
Hyde givea greater interest to Lord Clarendon's History of (he Rebellion, tbougli 
I have often regretted that a quiet / had not been inserted in its room. 

A paper headed " Pulpit Oratory" follows, which ia chiefly occupied 
with portraits of Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Irving, but principally the 
latter. The hand will be immediately recognised, by the followiog 
extract : — 

" Mr. Irvins is a more amiable morallnl, and a more practical rea^oner [than Dr. 
Chalmers], He throws a glancing, pleaaing light over the gloomy ground ofCal- 
vinism. There is something humane in his appeals, striking in his amalrophea, 
giaceful in hin action, soothmg in the tones of his voice. He is not alfected and (liea- 
trical) neither is he deeply impassioned or overpowering from the simple m>jcB(y 
of his Bubjec(. He is above common-place bo(h in fancy and argumemi yet he can 
hardly rank as a poet or philosopher. He is a modernised Covenanter, a sceptical 
fanatic. We do not feel exactly on sore ground with him— we scarcely know whe- 
ther he preaches Christ crucified, or himself. His pulpit s(yle has a resemblance 
to Ihejlorid QatUc. Wa are a little mj/stificd when a man with one hand brings ua 

the other with " lirs hot from hell,"— when St. Paul and Jeremy Benlham, (he 
, Evangelisla and (he Sorrows of Werler, Seneca, Shakespesr, the amhor of Caleb 
Williams and the Politioal Justice, are mingled (ogelher in the same passage, and' 

Zuoted'in the same breath, however eloquent ihat breath may be. We see Mr. 
rving smile with decent tcom at this remark, and launch one more thunderbolt at 
thecntica. He is ()ui(e welcome, and we should be proud of his notice, til the dia- 
•euTMf ha has lately dalivarad, and vrhich bava drawn crowda to admire ihem, he 
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bas laboured to describe the Sensual Man, the Intellectual Man, the Moi^l MaOf 
and the Spiritdal Man ; abd has sacrificed the three first at the shrine of the last,—- 
He gave certainly a terrific picture of the death-bed of the Sensual Man — a scene 
where few shine — but it is a good subject for oratory, and he made the most of it. 
He described the Poet well, walking by the mountain side^ia the eye of nature— - 

?et oppressed, panting rather than satisfied, with beauty andTtublimity. Neither 
aroe nor Genius, it is most true, are all-sufficient to the mind of man ! He made a 
fair hit at the Philosophers ; first, at the Political Economist, who draws a circle 
Totind maji, gives him so many feet of earth to stand upon, and there leaves him to 
starve in all his nobler parts and faculties: next, at the great Jurisconsult, who 
carves out a mosaic work of motives for him, cold, hard, and dry, and expects him 
to move mechanically in right lines, squares, and parallelograms, drills him into 
perfection, and screws him into utility. He then fell foul of the Moralist and Sen- 
timentalist, weighed him in the balance, and found him wanting^-deficient in clear- 
n^ of sight to discern good, in strength of hand and purpose to seize upon it when 
discerned. But Religion comes at last to the aid of the Spiritual Man, couches the 
blind sight, and braces the paralytic limb; the Lord of Hosts is in the field, and ' 
the battle is won ; his countenance pours light into our souls, and his hand stretched 
out imparts strength to us, by which we tower to our native skies I In treating of 
this subject, Mr. Irving introduced several powerful images and reflections, to show 
how feeble moral and intellectual motives are to contend with the allurements of 
sense and the example of the world. Reason alone, he said, was no more able to 
stem the tide of prejudice and fashion, than the swimmer with his single arm (here 
he used an appropriate and spirited gestiire, which reminded us of the description 
of the heroic action of the swimmer in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia) is able to oppose 
the raging torrent, as the voice of conscience was only heard in the tumultuous 
scenes of Hfe, like the faint cry of the sea-bird in the wide world of waters. He 
drew an animated but mortifying sketch of the progress of the Patriot and Politi- 
cian, weaned by degrees from his attachment to young Liberty to hug old Corrup- 
tion; and showed (strikingly enough) that this change from youthful ardour to a 
hdary heartless old age of selfishness and ridicule (there were several Members of 
the Honourable House present) was not owing to increased wisdom or strength of 
si^ht, but to faultering resolution and weakness of hand, that could no longer hold 
out against the bribes, the snares, and gilded chains prepared for it. The romantic 
Tyro was right and fi*ee, the callous Courtier was a slave and self-conceited. Alt 
this was true ; it Was honest, downright, and well put. There was no cant in it, as 
far as regards the unequal odds and the hard battle that reason has to fight with 
pleasure, or ambition, or interest, or other antagonist motives. But does the objec- 
tion apply to morality solely, or has not religion its share in it ? Man is not what he 
ou^ht to be — Granted ; but is he not different from this ideal standard, in spite of 
reli^on as well as of morality? Is not the religious man often a slave to power, the 
victim of pleasure, the thrall of avarice, hard of heart, a sensual hypocrite, cunning, 
mercenary, miserable? If it be said that the really religious man is none of these, 
nibitber is the truly moral man. Real morality, as well as vital Christianity, implies 
right conduct and consistent principle. But the question simply at issue is, whether 
the profession or the belief ofsound moral opinions implies these ; and it certainly 
does it no more than the profession or belief of orthodox reli^ous opinions does. 
The conviction of the good or ill consequences of our actions in this, life does not 
absolutely conform the will or the desires to good ; neither does the apprehension 
of future rewards or punishments produce this effect completely or necessarily. The 
candidate for heaven is a backslider ; the dread of eternal torments makes but a 
temporary impression on the mind. This is not a reason, in our judgment, for ne- 
glecting or giving up in despair the motives of reli^on or morality, but for strength- 
ening and cultivating both. With Mr. Irving, it is a triumphant and unanswerable 
ground for discarding and denouncing morality, and for exalting religion, as the 
sovereign cure for all wounds, as the tlwumaJturgos^ or wonder-worker, in the reform 
of mankind ! We are at a loss to understand how this exclusive and somewhat into- 
lerant view of the subject is reconcileable with sound reason or with history. 

We cannot allow the following note in this article to pass, it is so 
preciously characteristic:— 

Some years ago, a periodical paper was published in London, under the title of 
the Pic-Nic. It w^ got up under the auspices of a Mr. Fulke Greville, and several 
writers of that day 'contributed to it, among whom, were Mr. Horace SmvvVv^i^x^. 
Dubois, Mr. Prince Hoare, Mr. Cumberland, and others. - On iom« ^\v^>\\a vcnsa:^^ 
bftwten the proprietor and the gentlemen-contributoift ou lYve %\x\>^«c\. o^ «xw %.\nv^ca 
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in the reimmenilion for articleB, Mr. Fnlke Greville grew heroic, Bnd said, " I linvc 
got ■young fellow juHt coine from Ireland, who will underWke to do the whole, 
verse and prose, poliljci and scandal, for two guineas a week ; and if you will come 
and sup with me tO'tnorrow night, you hIibU see him, andjudge whether I am not 
light in closing with him." Accordingly, they met the next evening, and the 
HftlTUn or ALL woBS was introduced. He began to male a display ofhig native 
ignorance and impudence on all subjects immediately, and no one else had oocaaion 
to say any thing. When he was gone, Mr. Cumberland exclaimed, " A talking 
potato, by God!" The ulking potato waa Mr. Croker of the Adniirally. Our 
adventurer shortly, however, returned to his own country, and passing accideatally 
tlirough a town where they were in want of a ministerial candidate at an election, 
the gentleman of modest assuranpe offered himielf, and succeeded. " They wanted 
a Jack'pudding," said the father of the hopeful youth, "and so Ihey cho<e my son," 
The case of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke soon after oame on, and Mr. Croker, 
who is a dabbler in dirt, and an adept in love-letters, rose from the affair Secretary 
lo the Admiralty, and the very " rose and expecluncy of the fair Stale." 

We have not time to dwell upon a reraion or rather paraphrase of 
the Squire's Tale, from Chaucer, the author of which seems disposed to 
persDoily the spirit 

or l.im who left half told 
The story of Cambusean hold. 

It appears to us to be executed with a fiae feeling of the old genuine 
Chaucerian manner of story telling, in which the narrator seem 
embued with the simplicity of the ancient faith in the wonderful of his 
own tale. No sequel however is given in this number, nor is it 
absolutely pTomisad; but we somehow guess that it will be forthcomiog;. 
Our space will not allow of adequate extracts. 

A powerfully eloquent article, entitled " Arguing in a Circle," gives 
some pointed remarks on the character of Burke, and upon the conse- 
queDces of an abandonment of early connexion and principles after 
reaching a mature period of life. 

We have neither time nor space to allude to the miscellanea, which 
as usuiil closes the number, — a number that, for originality and variety, 
possesses considerable claims to general favour. 



Ancient Spanisfi Ballads, Hislorical and Romantic, translated by 

J. G. Lociart, LL. B. 
Mr. Lockart, it seems, smattera a little in rhyme as well as reason. 
We can have no objection to this, provided hie friends have none : — it 
will enable ua to decide, much more fairly than any anonymous publi- 
cations can do, upon his positive claims on the public attention. Before 
we open the " Ancient Spanish Ballads," however, it may be as well 
to premise, that we shall say little or nothing upon them as translations, 
that question having been already discussed in the last number of the 
" London Magazine," by a gentleman welt qualilied to speak on the 
subject. He says that all Mr. Lockart's opinions on Spanish literature 
are incorrect; that his iruTislations are not like the originals ; and that 
his reasoning upon the language shows him to be utterly unacquainted 
with what he, very flippantly, presumes to decide upon. For ourselves, 
we have a few words to say also; but as Mr. L, has been condemned 
already as a translator, we will (^ve him another chance, and try him 
only as an English poet.* 
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** J. Q, Lockartf LL. B.^ has hitherto enjoyed a consHlorable aaoay- 
mous . reputation. He has put his name to nothing, indeed, but to 
these baUads ; yet his tory friendd at Edinbuirgh and elsewhere have 
been busy enough puffing off the small matters that are attributed to 
him. He is said to have written the ■ artkde ; to have had a 

hand in ■ ^ - ' ; and actually to hare written the preface to ■ . 

Now,this is all very poor proceeding, as it seems to us. If Mr. Lockart 
has scribbled any thing that is worth attention, why does lie not put his 
name to it? Is he ashamed of his books ? or has he abused all or any 
part of the literary public ? Is he afraid of being measured by the side 
of writers whom he has contemned t or does he (like his friend of the 
north) hope to mystify himself into popularity? We can scarcely help^ 
laughing at this last question, seeing how hopeless would be such a 
notion on the part of so small a person as our author. 

Mr. Lockart, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Gait, we believe, undertake, on6 
aind all, to set at rest the questionable merits of our different stspiranti 
to poetic renown. Now we think that this excellent triumvirate should, ' 
as a preliminary, show their qualifications for doing this. We do not 
mean to insist that critics on poetry should always be poets ; but W6 
mean to say that they should not be mere scribblers of doggerel rhyme 
or vulgar dialogue, nor weak and washy imitators of cotemporary poets. 
If they are these and nothing more, Uiey can have no pretensions, we 
think, to speak upon this delicate subjects Of these three persons, all 
pf whom have attempted verse, we shall have something, perhaps, to 
say in future numbers. At present, it is sufficient to observe, that we 
libs Mr. Wilson's pastoral whistle, on the whole, better than the Jew's- 
harp of Mr. Lockart, or the gabble of Gait. 

To return to Mr. L. and his ballads — we observe that several of them 
were first published in Blackwood* s Magazine^ at a time when Mr. L. 
was pretty universally belichred to have been co-editor of that precious 
Work. The first specimen which the author gave was ingenious 
enough : it contained the only tolerable ballads in the collection. A 
few months afterwards, however, he sent others, — tiot quite so good ; 
and to these a preface was written (by whom?) saying, among other 
things, ^' We have no doubt [but that] our readers wUl thank tisfot 
inserting the following, &c." and ^^ to say nothing of the merits of the 
translations themselves" &c. with other matter equally important. 
Then came the ballads themselves ; and in order that we may not be 
accused of treating this Scotch writer unfairly, we will look at one or two 
of these very ballads, which the author has selected out of the mass. 
They seem to us remarkable for nothing but an extreme prosiness, a 
continual repetition of the same word or idea (to fill the line) and for 
those common-place inversions of language which must be classed 
among the very poorest artifices of our inferior rhymers. 

Our first is called '^ Song for the Morning of ihe Day of Saint John 
the Baptist,** in the preface to which Mr. L. say& that there ** are many" 
on thi» subject ; but he forbears to tell us, on this as well as' on almost 
all other occasions, which is the particular ballad that he professes to 
lender into English. The song begins as follows >— 

tnm tpeedily convimsed that we nraM have been mkiaken. SuteV^ ^^ TKe BtUbA 
^ AndaXUf' can uSwew he iotooded m a tnmslaiion of ^ Pom t« a Ui» v^a* oaftAM;^ 
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t 

9. 1. ** Cams forth, come forth, my maidens, 'tis the day of good Sunt John^ 

It U the Baptist's morning that breaks the hilU upon, 
▼. 9. C9me forth, come forth, my maidens, the woodlands all a:re green, 

And the little birds are singing the opening leaves between. 
Y. $. Come forth^ come forth, my maidens, and slumber not away, 

The blessed blesseid morn^g of John the Baptist's day, s 
▼. 4. Come forth, come forth, my maidens, the air is calm and cool. 

And the violet blue far down (q. where ?) ye* II view reflected in the pool. 

The violets and the" &c. 

Now, we have here given half, or two out of four lines from the first 
four stanzas of this song; and it contains only six. Is it extra?agafit 
to say that any school boy, who has topped his tenth year, could go on 
rhyming in this small fashion for a week? — we think not. 

The next ballad which we shall take will be one which Mr. Lockart 
also selected to ornament his brother Blackwood's pages. It stands 
p. 113, in the published book, is called '' The Death of Don Alonzo of 
• Aquilar," and begins with something about " Fernando king of Arra- 
gon,'' and '^ dukes and barons many a one,'' and *' champions of em- 
prize," and such phrases, which the industrious manufacturer of verse . 
may very easily acquire, provided he has some of the old (or new) 
' ballads, and a pair of scissors in his possession. But take a stave : 

'* Then spake Fernando, Hear grandees, which of ye all will go 
And give my banner in the breeze of Alpuxar to flow. 
Those heights along, the moors are strong, note, who by dawn of day 
Will plant the cross their cliffs among, and drive the dogs away ?" 

This is really very tiresome— -but, aliens! — " Up starts," according to 
usage, one of Mr. Lockart's " champions of emprize," called Alonzo, 
who offers to go against the Moors ; whereat — 

'' Much joyed the king these words to hear — ^he bids Alonzo speed, 
And long before the revel 's o*er the knight is on his steed, 
Alonzo*8 on his milk-white steed, with horsemen and his train — 
A thousand horse, a chosen band, ere dawn ^Ae hills to gainJ** 

The reader will not fail to observe here the cheapest possible method 
of making prose into verse. We would rather have one stanza with the 
bloom of inspiration upon it, than all this withered, grotesque, and 
tasteless imitation-fruit. But let us go on a little further in the same 
ballad — 

" Then nought avails the eagle-eye, the guardian of Castile, 
The «j/e of wisdom," &c. 

*' And there upon the village green they laid him out to view, 
Upon the village green he lay,'* &c. 

To which place a Christian dame, it seems, came, — or, in Mr. Lock- 
art's words, '^ across the woods came sA6"*-(Can he do nothing straitr 
forward ?) — 

^ To look upon the Christian corpse, and wash it decently. 
She looked upon him,'* &c. 

But we must really stop, for the sake of our readers. This ballad- 
mongering is surely sad trash, unless it be very different from that 
which we have been wading through. 

The time is gone by, we apprehend, when " young gentlemen," even of 
Scotland, could add a cubit to their statures or a tittle to their names, 
by copying the metre of our old ballad-writers. Some of those writers 
were assuredly good (though the greater part were indifferent enough) : 
they had naivete, pathos, <&c. and sometimes* a strain of wild sad 
music ran iihrough their compositions which was delightful. Had 
Mr, Lockart written baJJads a few centuTieft ago, \ift mua\. uT>n>M^^tw- 
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ably have taken his rank amongthe <n iroXXo/, and been duly fo^dtten ; 
and, unless there be some better reason than we are ^t present aware 
of, he must perforce take his station there even now. When we spieak 
.of the ancient ballads, we da not mean to insist that Mr. L. has ac- 
tually composed laborious imitations of those artless poems. On the 
contrary, he seems to have studied them in the mirror of his father-in- 
law, Sir Walter Scott; and — like a Lazarus at the table of Dives— to 
have picked up some of the crumbs of verse which have be^n flung from 
the table of his wealthier friend. Mr. L. is the son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott, and may perhaps entertain a superstition that the mantle of the 
^aronet must necessarily descend upon himself. If so, we must beg 
him to dismiss so wild a notion. In the first place, he is not in the 
strict line of inheritance — and, what is much more to the purpose, he 
hae .prodigiously sm^ personal pretensions to any laurel, even of 
Scottish growth. He appears to know little or nothing of poetical 
diction; to have a bad ear and a meagre fancy; and he is certainly 
utterly without imagination. We say this, not in the spirit of hostility 
to Mr. Lockart — ^but in mournful sincerity ; for we are vexed to see 
the Spanish Ballads, which afford such ample materials, wasted and 
done into measured prose .by such a trifler. 

To conclude — We have not strained our bow at Mr. Lockart, be- 
cause we would not be thought to act unfairly, and also, to s^y the truth, 
because his importance does not require it. We leave therefore his 
many untold sins to the certain oblivion which awaits them. With 
respect to the better part of Mr. Lockart's book — there is an agreeable 
feeling in " The Bridal of Andalla;" there is something pretty in ''the 
Ear-rings ;** and something which approximates to spirit in '' The Bull- 
Fight" — ^but it is the spirit of prose, and not of poetry ; and, generally 
speaking, whatever is good in the translations (since they are to be 
called^ so) may, we believe, be found in the Spanish language. — ^We 
understand that Mr. Lockart is a lawyer : we will therefore, at part- 
ing, give him one piece of counsel. Let him give up poetry. He 
has, he may be assured, no qualifications whatever for the art. He 
has none of the faults of a young writer, and none of the excellencies 
of an experienced one ; and we cannot, in our sincerity, give him the 
least hopes of success. He had much better stick to the law. We 
may, in that case, be tempted to give him a brief some day or other. 
We should like to see how well he could maintain the cause of the 
Plaintiff in a case of low and impudent libel. 



KING RICHARD I., A TROUBADOUR. 
We have some repugnance to believe that a tyrant like Richard 
could be a poet, because it seems an anomaly in nature to unite the 
mo«t delicate sense of beauty, with a rugged regardlessness of the 
sufferings of others. Yet in this man they were united. But we must 
consider Richard as the poet of circumstance, as the offspring of 
secondary inspiration, rather than as one who, in any situation, and 
uuder any conjuncture, would have possessed the elements of verse. 
Bdng made Count of Poitou in 1174, he passed some time in Proven9e, 
asiid the in^iration of its bards and minstrels. His mind was vigorous, 
and susceptible of the romance of the period ; he bec^ju^ li!ti<& Y^cA^cX»^ 
of the Troubadours^ and cultivated with succeaa lYievc Bom«sqWX>a&^^'* 
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tious oiiue. But his fierce genias was incapable of handling die 
eietic lyre ; for it appears, from what remains of his verses, that aAger 
and a reoted thirst of vengeance made him employ his peQ in the com* 
pesiticm of Sirvanies, or satires against his enemies ; and when he does 
teem desirous of turning aside to fondle for a moment with the little 
loves, who skip on each side of his path, it is with an awkwardness of 
gait and heavy sportiveness, which make him look like Poljrpheme at 
play with a butterfly. 

The Sirvante which he wrote in his German 'prison, as might be ex* 
pected, is the most interesting ; as it represents him pensive and com- 
plaining, and communicating his thoughts to his brother Troubadours, 
as to equals and friends. In the first stanza he endeavours to prove, 
that a captive may bemoan his fate without effeminacy, and give vent 
to his spleen with justice — ** for no pne,'^ says he, ** speaks well of the 
place of his captivity." He then goes on to reproach his barons for 
suffering him to wear away the heavy days in confinement ; lashes his 
enemies in a very heroic and kingly strain ; and concludes with a com- 
lament to his mistress. There remains another piece of his against 
the Dauphin of Auvergne, and the Count Guy his cousin. It is curious 
as a picture of the manners of the times : but the poetry, we must own, 
is rather monarchical ; that is to say, bad. However, Richard does 
not lose ground in our minds by being viewed as a Troubadour ; for 
the gat saJbeVy (gay science) as poetry was then styled, tends to mellow 
a little the acidity of his heroism, and to show him something better 
than a mere myrmidon, moving about with javelin and twisted mail. 

Whatever we may think of the poetry of the Troubadours in other 
respects, there was in it a gracefulness, a fine sequence and connexion 
of ideas observable throughout, which we might in vain seek to equal 
in the production of a much later peiiod. It is generally believed, with 
reason, that when the elements of society are gathering together into one 
place, and freeing themselves from the entangling recollections of the sa- 
vage state, that then also the nobler creations of poetry spring up ; for the 
miiid, in so curious a position, must be drenched by the overflow of new 
associations, and continually looking forth with a credulous enthusiasm, 
lor the wonderful and the grand. But it would seem likewise, that 
continuity of feeling and sustained energy would be wanting, f^nom 
the known fickleness of half -cultivated minds ; yet this is not the case 
with even die earlier Troubadours. Their feelings, such as they were, 
were supported and carried on with wonderful art; and one of tho 
most singular events of time is the sudden extinction of this highly- 
gifted race. For it might have been expected that so wide and power- 
ful a stream would have flowed on over fen and waste, increasing and 
widening as it went ; and though we see the event, there do not appear 
any predisposing causes at all adequate to the effect. One thing may 
have considerably assisted :— the art was principally in the hands o^ 
princes and great lords, who naturally relinquished it for the more 
exquidte gratifications of luxury and power. Hence its disrepute-— 
hence, possibly, its fall. 

But we cannot help pursuing Richard one step farther— to the throne ; 
and imagining what he might have been, could poetry have shared 
the tyranny with his passions. His whole life was nothing else than 
a quick succession of romantic scenes : the play of the passions ; the 
rapid movements of war; the splendour of aew sit«ation9| sever held 
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long enough to be soiled by familiarity ; the whole chain ciewery dhrer-^ 
sity of character unrolling itself before lum; and, added to this, the 
sight of places enriched with all the beauties of nature, and all the 
enthusiasm of superstitions associations. Who could have written 
SirvafUes after passing t)irough change^ such as these ? Is the iraagi-! 
nation a dumb attribute, without knowledge ? Is it a cloud driven 
about by the wind till the warmth of knowledge convert it into a fer- 
tilising rain ? It would seem that uncultivated minds have much fancy, 
which is a primary quality, but in reality very Utde imagination ; though 
the latter be constantly mistaken for the former. Imagination is mature 
£ancy, collected into form and power by the operation of knowledge^ 
This is the portion of only, the first order of minds, borne upwards by 
the number and force of their ideas, and grasping a proportion of the 
universe too extensive for the eye of fancy. 'Tis for this reason that 
ages of ignorance never produced a great poem. Poetry stands upon 
the isthmus which separates barbarism from effeminate civilization t 
her nerves are braced by the rough breezes of the one, her face is bright-* 
ened by tlie brilliancy reflected by the other. The Troubadours merely 
caught a far-off glimpse of her countenance, before their ship foundered, 
as mariners out at sea perceive morning growing upon some distant 
peak, as they are falling into the clutches of the hurricane. 



CHARACTERISTICS. 

We have always regarded the Percy Anecdotes as a very pr^ty 
book, not over-abounding in novelty, certainly,-— their HoForen^ses 
ileuben and Sholto Percy seem to entertain a very marked regard for 
antiquity, — but then the graphic decoration is neat, and the idea, as the 
publisher might say, as original as the execution is otherwise. More-^ 
over, it has inspired us with a notion that we may pew and then 
entertain by a similar arrangement in reference to social portrait- 
painting ; or in other words, to the illustration of those more striking 
outlines of character by which men are broadly distinguished from one 
another. In the pursuance of tins plan, we shall proceed with very 
little ceremony, and, in the easy spirit of this miscellany, take up our 
subjects as they accidentally occur to us. It is indeed precisely in 
consequence of accident that we commence with Apostact as a text; 
and chuse to exhibit its characteristic features by an advertence to the 
lines, or rather, as was said of old Macklin, the cordage of the intel- 
lectual countenance of Sprat, Bishop of Rochester — a prelatical worthy 
who bears an amazing resemblance to a tribe of animals who are at 
this time exceedingly brisk in a neighbouring nation, and not altoge- 
ther quiescent in our own* 

'< What is there in a change of opinion,*' says a certain writer, ''be« 
yond an admission that we are wis^r to-day than we wer^ yesterday ?'' 
This is plausible, and smacks of impudmt candour; but as far as it U 
a genuine, and not a mere constitutional change of mind, will it prompt 
to moderation and a tolerance of opposing opinion in other people? and 
when thus exhibited, the phrase Apostate is undoubtedly inapplicable. 
It is obvious, however, to all who attend the career of the unequivocal 
apostate, that he is the most rancorous and intolerant of all men — at 
once the mqst furious and the most servile, and worse and worse m 
•T«ry succeeding transmutation, ai vritness the aforesaid Dr. Sprat. 
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. Sprat began authorship precisely as the writer of Wat Tyler or M. 
Chateaubriand might have done— with a flaming eulogy on Oliver 
Ctomwell, for which he apologizes to that extraordinary man, a^ an- 
e4«al to the renown " of the Prince** on whom it was written, **fluch 
great actions and lives deserving ta- be the subject of the noblest * pens 
and most divine phan^ies." After the Restoration, the hopeful poet 
took orders, and became chaplain to that '' most puissant *' and pious 
personage, the second George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. Under 
iuch godly patronage and influence, it was impossible not to rise ; and 
at the ej^piration of some years the panegyrist of Cromwell became 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminster. In the latter capacity 
—how inseparable is apostacy and rancour — he refused to admit of a 
line in an epitaph on Phillips, because he was praised as second only to 
Milton, and the name of iMilton must not disgrace the abbey waJls ! 
This glorious fact is mentioned by Dr. Johnson with seeming approba- 
tion, nor can he even find in his heart to censure the most flaming, nay 
profane adulation, from the same exalted purity and disinterestedness, 
of the manifold virtues of that quintessence of royal profligacy. King 
Charles II. '^ In consequence of his preferment," says the Doctor in 
the sincerity of his Toryism, ^' the court having a claim upon his diU" 
genccy he was required to write the history of the Rye-house Plot, which 
he did with such an utter neglect of honour and veracity — [braivo, 
Bishop !] — ^that in the succeeding reign he found it convenient to exte- 
nuate and excuse it/' This was precisely the man for that miserable 
knd stupid designer, James II. ; so that the proteg^ of Buckingham, 
the lander of Cromwell, the abhorrer of Milton, and the eulogist of 
Charles II. became a member of the famous, or rather infamous, eccle- 
siastical commission, which office he held until the storm whistled about 
his ears, when he found it convenient a second time to beg pardon of 
the nation, that is to say, after the Revolution. Lastly, he was one of 
those who did not think the crown vacated by James, and yet he cwn- 
plied with the then order of things, and died Bishop of Rochester. 

Such was the man who was inspired with a transport of indignation 
at the name of Milton, and such has ever been Apostacy. Change in 
these men is not conviction, but temper; not folly, but baseness. To 
atone for foolish writing oh the side they abandon, nothing more is 
necessary, in their opinion, than to write warmly and abusively in 
favour of that which they espouse. It would be absurd to say that 
men never change their opinions from sound causes ; but we certainly 
utterly distrust those who do so vehemently and rapidly. Principles 
are never thus speedily obliterated, but are worn away, as the rock is 
hollowed out by the ceaseless waves of the ocean. Even when satisfied 
of the superiority of the new opinions to the old, when thus hastily 
adopted with power or emolument im sight — a not unfrequent Parlia- 
sientary spectacle — ^we are involuntarily tempted, in allusion to the 
very despicable subject of this article, to exclaim — a Sprat — a Sprat! 

Q. 

[To be cdntinued ocoasionally.] 
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No. V,— SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1823. 



REVI EW OF BO OKS. 

* Don Juan, Cantos IX, X, XL 

We observed in a note to our account of the three precedipg Cantos 
of Don Juan, that several additional volumes would soon follow. We 
shall endeavour in our present and succeeding numbers to convey some 
notion of the first of them, consisting of the Cantos enumerated in our 
heading. The task is difficult, for in no previous portion of this inde- 
scribable production is the sarcasm more caustic, the wit more pungent 
and volatile, or the general taxing more uncircumscribed. In the 
course of these Cantos, too, the all-conquering Juan is brought to our 
own best of all possible countries, and introduced to the haut ton and 
Bkies of London — a .field altogether uncultivated by the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and therefore peculiarly demanding the attention 
of an inflexible and impartial moralist like the author of Don Juan. 
Moreover, if the physician be able, the benefit is always in proportion 
to the docility of the patient in respect to the prescription; and notwith- 
standing the doubts of the Chancellor, and the pious deprecation of 
various less eminent personages,, there is much reason to fear, that 
people of quality swaJlow doses of Don Juan with more avidity than 
religious tracts, or even Mr. Irving's sermons. 

AH the world knows by this time* that the termination of Canto 
VIII. left Don Juan in his way to St. Petersburgh, with the dispatches 
of Suwarrow, announcing the storm and capture of Ismail. As every 

* This is a great grievanpe, considering the variety of disinterested and candid 
criticism which is encited by every succeeding publication. One Aristarchus dis- 
covers, that ** all the attic fire is fled>" owing doubtless to the predilection of bis 
Lordship (the Lord cannot be altogether got over) for low company ! A second 
laments so injurious an application of fine powers; an^ recommends the poet, in 
respect to sentiment and suoject, to follow the lead of Mrs. Hemans ! A third is 
•hocked by a singular sort of compound rhymes, never having discovered any thing 
ofthe kind in Hudibras!-— and all protesting against so much licence, and, in a 
kind of chorus. Mother CoU-ing on the subject, with uplifted hands and eyes, supply 
copious extracts! Is it not in the Siege of Belgrade, that an old hypocritical 
Turkish Cadi thus soliloquises over a supper table, to which he had found bis way 
uninvited ?— 

Useph, Oh, the Christian dogs ! — eat pork ! 

(Dangling a slice of ham on a fork and swallowing it) 
And drink wine tool 

( Holding up the bottfe, and tippiitg qffa bumper,) 

That son of drollery, Suett, useato represent this Turkish vice-suppressor with 
infinite humour, but after all with less omction and gravity than tlbiQ doNOi^V vcA 
Mtieal seribes, to whom we have been etpecially allading. 
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body in tills philoBoplikal age haa studied the laws which 9;overn the 
association of ideas, no surprise will be experienced when we add that 
Canto IX.' commences with an address to the Duke of Wellington. 
The Muse is by do means in a good humour witli his Grace, who it 
must be confessed is in rather higher favour with the governors than 
the governed of every country — and with Mars (some say Fortune) 
than with Apollo. A part of the poet's opinion is expressed thus : — 

Though Brilain owes (and pays you too) to mucli, 

Yet Europe doiibtleia owee you greatly moie : 
You have repeirfid Legitimacy's crutch, 

A prop not quits so certain as before ! 
The Spanish, and the French, as well aa Dutch. 

Have seen, and felt, liow stronely yoii ratore s 
And Waterloo hns ma je the world your debtor — 
(I wish your barda would aing it rather better.) 

A somewhat too great an anxiety to keep a profitable Dr. and Cr. 
account twith his country, is also mentioned: — 



Great men have always scoTued great recompenses : 

Enaminondas saved his Thebes, and died, 
Not leaving even his funeral expenses i 

George Washingbm had thanks and naught beside, 
Except the all cloudless Glory (which few men'i is) 

To free his country : Pitt too had his pride, 
And as a hwh-souVd Mioisler of Stale is 
Renown'd tor ruiuing Great Britain gratis. 
Never had mortal man such opportunity. 

Except Napoleon, or abused it more : 
You might have freed faH'n Europe from the Unity 

Of Tyranta, and been blast from shore to shore j 

iwer is summed up in the following couplet: — 



Nine or ten stanzas follow in the way of digression, upon Life, and 
Death, and Doubt, and Existence, which not being very extractahle 
we shall pass over, with the e:xception of two, which bespeak their 
BuEhor and nobody else : — 

Oh I ye immortal Gods 1 what is tlieology I 

Oh I Ihau too mortal Man 1 what is philanthropy ? 

C»i I World, which was and is, what is Cosmogony ? 
Some people have acriiBed me of Misanthropy j 

And yet I know no more than the mahogany 
Thai forms this desk, of what they mean i^Lykaathropi/ 

t comprehffiid, for without transformation 

Men become wolves on any slight occasion. 



I*«ne I . 

And (ihoucli I could not' now and then forbear 
Pollowine the bent of body or of mind) 

Have always had a tendency to spare, — 
Why do they call me miaanthropo ! Because 
Thtg bait me, not I fAem.-— And here we'll pausi 



We now take 
tainly not by the 
correct himself:- 






a Juan, who proceeds to St. Petersbui^h, cer- 
it road ; a fact which induces the author thus to 
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But I am apt to grow too metaphysical ; 

'* The time is out of joint,** — and so am I; . 
I quite for^t this poem's merely quizzical, 

And deviate into matters rather dry. 
I ne*er decide what I shall say, and t^is I call 

Much too poetical : Men should know why 
Tliey write, and for what end ; but, note or text, 
I never know the word which will come next. 

Juan however finally reaches '' that pleasant capital of painted 
snows," and proceeds to court : — ^ , 

Suppose him in a handsome uniform ; 

A scarlet coat, black facings, a long plume 
Waving, like sails new shivered in a storm. 

Over a cocked hat, in a crowed room. 
And brilliant breeches, bright as a Cairn Gorme, 

Of yellow cassimere we may presume, 
White stockings drawn uncurdled as new milk 
0*er limbs whose symmetry set off the silk. 

His presentation at court, and the manner in which the Empress^ 
received the good news of which he was bearer, are in excellent 
keeping:— 

Catherine, I say, was very glad to see / 

The handsome herald, on whose plumage sat 
Victory ; and, pausing as she saw him kneel 
With his dispatch, forgot to break the seal. 

Then recollecting the whole Empress, nor 

Forgetting quite the woman (which composed 
At least.three parts of this great whole) she tore 

The letter open with an air which posed ' 

The Court, that watched each look her visage wore, 

Until a Royal smile at length disclosed 
Fair weather for the day. Though rather spacious. 
Her face was noble, her eyes fine, mouth gracious. 

Great joy was her's, or rather joys $ the first 

Was a ta'en city— thirty thousand 8lq.in, 
Glory and triumph o'er her aspect burst. 

As an East Indian Sunrise on the main. 
These quenched a moment her Ambition's thirst-— 

So Arab Deseirts drink in Summer's rain : 
In vain ! — As fall the dews on quenchless sands. 
Blood only serves to wash Ambition's hands ! 

Her next amusement was more fanciful ; 

She smiled at mad Suwarrow*s rhymes, who threw 
Into a Russian couplet rather dull 

The whole gazette of thousands whom he slew. 
Her third was feminine enough to annul 

The shudder which runs naturally through 
Our veins, when things called Sovereigns think it best 
To kill, and Generals turn it into jest, 

* 

The important result of this interview is pleasantly related in the ioU 
lowing extract :— 

Her Majesty looked down, the Youth looked up — 

And so they fell in love : — She with his face. 
His grace, his God-knows-what : for Cupid's oup 

With the first draught intoxicates apace, 
A quintessential laudanum or ^* black drop,** 

Which makes one drunk at once, without the base 
Expedient of full bumpers ; for the eye 
In love drinks all life's fountains (save tears) dry. 
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He, on the other hand, if not in love, 

Fell into that no less imperious passion, 
Self-love — which, when some sort of Thing above 

Ourselves, a singer, dancer, much in fashion. 
Or duchess, princess, Empress, *' deigns to prove** 

('Tis Pope 8 phrase) a great longing, tho* a rash one. 
For one especial person out of many. 
Makes us believe ourselves as good as any. 

» . * » ♦ ■ 

The whole Court melted into one wide whisper. 

And all lips were applied unto all ears ! 
The elder ladies wrinKles curled much crisper 

As they beheld ; the younger cast some leers 
On one another, and each lovely lisper 

Smiled as she talked the matter o'er ; but tears 
Of rivalship rose in each clouded eye 
Of all the standing army who stood by. 

All this ends in the formal appointment of Don Juan to a '' high 
official fiituatioi^'' with which intimation, Canto IX. concludes. 



The Orlando iFurioso, Translated into English Verse, with Notes, 

By William Stewart Rose. 

Italian Literature is re-assuming in Great Britain the predominance 
which it bore previously to the invasion of the French School, and the 
almost total reversal of English taste that followed the " Happy Resto- 
ration." From Chaucer down to Milton the Italian Muses indisputably 
took the lead in the literary associations of Englishmen ; and it is only- 
necessary to study Spenser, and all our older dramatists, not excepting 
Shakespear himself, to be satisfied that we followed modern Italy even 
more than Greece or Rom«. The long reign and truly Gallic ascend- 
ancy of Louis XIV, the Emperor Alexander of his day in respect to the 
monarchical principle and legitimacy, naturally made French literary 
ideas prevail in a country, whose kings and ministers were his pen- 
sioners. We scarcely need add, that French conquest universally 
implies impoverishment, whether it he over national prosperity or 
national intellect ; and such it proved in England. We are by no 
means satisfied, that the prevalence of any national school is desirable; 
hut it cannot be denied that in getting beyond the frigid pale of 
French criticism, and returning to our own more native culture, we 
seem materially to have recovered our decayed relish of the leading 
Italian originals. Secondary causes have^no douht assisted this result^ 
especially the reopening of the continent after so long an interdiction ; 
but whether it be a natural revival or the hot-bed growth of temporary 
circumstances, Italian classics were never more diligently cultivated 
than at this moment. Two obvious consequences have arisen from this ; 
an innumerable quantity of English composition upon the model of 
the Italian ; and an ambition to produce competent versions of Italian 
originals. It was not in the nature of things that Hoole should remain 
the English gentleman-usher of Ariosto for ever, or that with Italian 
quotation eternally on our lips, we should not aim at translations more 
worthy of the genius of the country which produced, and of the poetical 
character of that which adopted. 

Among the great Italian originals, Ariosto has undoubtedly fared the 
worst in the important article of English translation ; for in reference 
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to Tasfo, Fairfax, wad a giant compared with Sir John Harrington, the 
early translator of the former. It was well observed by Mr. L. Hunt, 
in the introduction to his version of the episode of Cloridan and 
Medoro, that no apol6gy was necessary for thfe attempt to translate 
Ariosto, for nothing which conveyed any notion of the original existed 
in the English language. A very similar observation is made by Mr. 
Stewart Rose, whose version of the six first cantos of the Orlando 
Furioso has just appeared. In a neat introduction he briefly discusses 
the merits of Harrington, Huggins, Hoole, &c. none of whom, with a 
slight exception in favour of the first, possessed the qualifications re- 
quired for the translator of an original so gracefully, so variously, and 
80 indescribably gifted. In addition to the absence of all poetry in the 
version of Hoole, Mr. Rose thinks that no notion can be conveyed of 
Ariosto, but in his own ottava rima, in which opinion he coincides 
with Lord Byron, who hints at the necessity^ while he states the diffi- 
culty, in the introduction to his first = Canto of the Morg ante Maggiore 
of Pulci, which we noticed last week. Mr. Rose has in fact given 
stanza for stanza, and thus describes his motive :-^, 

" My reasons for so religious, some may think so supeirstitious/an observance of 
my author's text have«at least, not been hastily adopted. A long consideration of 
the means through which he wrought, has convinced me that many strong or beau- 
tiful effects produced by him result out of an accumulation of circumstances, which, 
though they may appear of little value taken separately, are to be esteemed impor- 
tant as conducing, each in its place, to the main object of the poet. In this particu- 
larity he bearrt a striking resemblance to Defoe. The Furioso moreover often pleases 
as a whole, where it offends in part, and, notwithstanding many defects, is perhaps 
the poetical work which is oftenest re-perused with pleasure. Among the many 
things which have probably contributed to this, maybe reif^arked Ariosto's frequent 
sacrifice of force to truth $ which (to take a shott instance) I should say was illus- 
trated by PinabeVs narration of th^Jdss of his lady, in ^le second canto, where 
some may be inclined to think that the poet overtalks himself, and many might 
wish to see the infusion of a spirit, which would perhaps be out of harmony with the 
circumstances. He is often also studious of what the artists call a repose, and upon 
which a translator should be most cautious never to intrude. These are some of the 
reasons why I have followed my leader so warily, and have never intentionally 
deviated from the print of his steps. 

" I am, however, well aware that a very weishty objection may be made to a 
translation so close as that which I present to the reader. It may be said, that a 
simplicity of diction, which is pleasing in the Italian, is only to be endured in a less 
periect language, when seasoned by the addition of some grace, congenial with the 
spirit of that into which it is transfused : and hence that to translate the Furioso 
faithfully into English, would be, to borrow a metaphor used somewhere by Alfieri, 
to tranfer an air from the harp' to the hurdy-gurdy. 

** There is, undoubtedly, great force in this reasoning and illustration. To this, 
however, I will oppose, in the way of Question, another illustration which is dra^pvn 
from a sister art. Would a real lover ol Raphael prefer a copy of one of his pictures, 
which, though well painted, did not convey a true idea of his colouring, or a print 
of it carefully^xecnted, which gave, at least, a faith fill idea of the design ? To 
those who would choose the engraving I offer the following translation. 

** That it is diligently executed, I may venture to assert ; for, mistrusting a hasty 
mode of reading and a facility of composition, I have sought to guard against the 
faults incidental to these habits, by frequent and attentive correction. I have, with 
this view, submitted every sheet of my present translation to judicious English and 
Italian friends ; have carefully, if not impartially, weighed their objections, and 
revised my translation more tmin once by a close comparison with the original.'* 

In the particulars for which Mr. Rose more especially claims credit, 
we are convinced that the severest critic will give it him, especially, ifi 
that of strict faithfulness to his original. Whether this rigid fidelity in 
•ne respect may not occasionally detract from tht fc^«dLQis\, ^iiJ^^ ^^^ 
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spirit which aie equally esaential to a due feetiog of him altogether, 
may be doubted. However this may be, there is certainly no version 
uf Ariosto at present in the English language, to which that of Mr. 
Rose is not decidedly superior ; and unless some great original poet 
should undertake one, which is not likely, and if likely, would probably 
lead to something very good which was not Ariosto — wo are of opinion 
that nothing supenDr ia to be expected. 

As a. brief specimen of the stanza and execution of Mr. Rose, n 
select his translation of the beautiful theft of Ariosto from the epithi 
lamium of Manlius and Julia, of Catullus : — 
" The virgin Las her image in tlie roiie 
" Sheltered in ganlen oti i!M nuiive stock, 
- Which Ibere in ■olifude and safe repose, 
" Blooml unapproBched Ijy ahepllerd or by flock. 
'< For [fail EHrth leemi. and freahening naler flowi 
" And bceeie and dewy dawn llieir sweels unlock 
" Wilh such llie nitliful youth his bosom dressei, 
" Willi such Ihe enamoured damsel braids her trei 
" But wanton hands no sooner ihls displace 
" From iha aiatenial tlotn, whete it wan grown, 
" Than all is withered i whatsoever grscB 
'■ It round with mac or heaven ; bloom, beauty, gc 
" Tha daBiul who should bold in higher place 
" Than light or life Ihe Doner which is her own, 
" SuETerine the spoiler's hand In crop the prize, 
" Forleila her worth in every other's eyes." 
Mr. Rose very recently translated the Orlando Innamorato of 
Boiardo; bo that if he finish Ariosto, and Lord Byron conclude the 
MoTganle, the whole tissue of Italian poetry connected with the great 
Wodt of Ariosto will be rendered into English. 
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Flora Dameitica ; or the Portable Flower Garden. 
We have seldom taken up a volume more happy in the conception, 
and more tasteful and elegant in the execution, than the present. It is 
one of those minor thoughu, the value of which consists in the exqui- 
sitenees of the managemeaC, just as the skill of the artist will raise the 
intrinsic value of his material ten thousand fold. Flora Domestka sim- 
ply professes to give directions for the treatment of plants in pots, and 
to relieve the detail by a free use of poetical illustration ; hut in so 
doing, all the world will perceive that manner is every thing, and that 
in addition to literary precision in nomenclature, etymology, and accu- 
racy in regard to culture and preservation, the value of such a book 
must consist in a strong muster of pleasing associations and remi- 
niscences. The preface itself is a light and elegant piece of flower- 
painting; and from first to last we recognise in Flora Domeslica an 
admirable parlour window book, especially for tbat sex tq whom the 
guardianship of Ihe flower-pot is usually entrusted. We cannot do 
better than supply a specimen. 

HowrTBOCKLi!. — LorUcera. 
(CaprifclieiP,) (Pcnundria tnonot^nift.) 

This boinn leal name Was given by Plumief, in honour of Adam Lonicer, a phy- 
■ician of Fnnkrorl.— FrcncA, chevte feuille des hois (wood honeysuckle); inalra 
Huvage; panlatuuBle sauvB[;e; both aigiiifying wild honeysuckle. — Ilaliaa, capri- 
(ogUo ; tnadreselvn t vind-bosco g lefta-boeco i perielimeno,— £flf IfiA, hoptynickli ) 
'Ociiiing i caprifoly t woodbine, or woodbind. 
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Few flowers have been more admired or cultiTated than the honeysuckle. The Eu- 
ropean languages seem to vie with each other in the number of names bestowed on this 
beautiful favourite $ but the German has outstript all the rest in reference to this 

Klant, as well as most others, the* greatest part of them having in that language at 
iasta dozen common names* There are many species of honeysuckle, and of most 
of the'speoies several varieties}, but as they are invariably beautiful, any that can 
be reared with success in s pot will be valuable. They will live in the open air. 
and in dry summer weather should be liberallv watered every evening. 
The-common English honeysuckle is also called woodbind or woodbine : 
'< So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist." 

'* Shakspeare, seems here to have distinguished the honeysuckle from the wood- 
bine,'* says Mr. Martyn. Yet in Much Ado about Nothing he 'Uses either name indis- 
criminately: 

*' And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 

Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sup, ^ . ^ 

Forbid the sun to enter. * 

• ♦•♦•••■'' 

> * Beatrice, who e*en now 
Is couched in^ the woodbine coverture.*' 
'* Milton," observes Mr. Martyn^ ** seems to have mistaken it, when he gives it 
the name of eglantine, and distioguisbes it from sweetbriar, since the sweetbriar is 
itself the eglantine : 

** Through the sweetbriar, or tile vine. 
Or the twisted' eglantine." 

Shakspeare justly distinguishes the two: 

^* I know a; bank whereon the ^ild thyme blows. 
Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows;, 
0*ercM3opied with luscious woodbine. 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.** 

In Comus, Milton speaks of it by its proper name : 

*' I sat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied and interwove. 
And flaunting ndneysuckle." 

And by the name of w6odbine in his Paradise Lost : 

** Let us divide our labours, thou where choice ' 

Leads thee, or where most needs, whether to'wind- 

The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 

The clasping ivy wHere to climb, while I, . 

In yonder spring of roses,. intermixed 

With myrtle, find what to redwss till noon." 

The rambling natureof the honeysuckle is usually its chief characteristic in peetry:: 
^ You'll ftnd some books in the arbour, on the shelf, 
^alf hid by wandering honeysuckle.*' 

" And. there the frail, perfuming woodbine strayed. 

Winding its slight arms round the cypress bough. 

And, as m female trust, seemed there to grow, . f 

Like woman's love 'midst sorrow flourishing." — BaartGoiinwall. 

Cowper evidentlv alludes here to the ^ild woodbine in our hedges, which is 
sometimes nearly white : 

*< Copious of flowers, tire woodbine pale and wan, 
But well compensating her sickly looks 
With never-cloying odours, early and late." 

Chaucer repeatedly introduces the woodbine, for arbours, garlands, &c. and in 
one passage makes it an emblem of fidelity, like the violet: 

** And tho* that there were chap^lets on their hede 

Of fresh wode-bind be such as never were 

To love untrue in word, in thought, ne dede, , 

But ay sted&st, ne for plesaunce ne fere, 

Tho* that they ihudde their hertis all to tere. 
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Woud never flil, bul evir were .tedfost 
Till that ibcr livis there aasunder bro»l." 

The Flaun and Ihe teafe. 
The honeyauctlc varies in colour, not only the different apeciw, bul even difierent 
bloBKimian thesamelreej some are beautifully danhed wicli nbite and crimHon, 
olherB are TarieBaled wilh shades of purole, or yellow, or both : Ihua its colour i« 
•eldom described. Plulips notices its eoloura in nne of his paalnnils: 

" And honeysuckles of« pOrple dye." 
■•^•ryine at it does in colour, all Ihe dilferenl kinds are brought at once before u> 
by this half-line, from the Slorg of Rhnini: 

•■ The suckle-s streaky light." 

Works of this kind are cot exalted in their genua, but, ably exe- 
cuted, shew the hand of the maHter (or, els in tliis instance, we suspect, 
— the mistress) more than loftier subject* ; and we are satisfied that 
Flora Domestica has been got U^ether by a superintending mind of 
DO common pretension. 



JUDGING OF PICTURES. 

Paikters asflume that none can judge of pictures but themselre*. 
Many do this avowedly, some hy implication, and all in practice. 
Tbey exclaim against any one writing about art who has not served 
hia apprenticeship to the craft, who is not versed in the detail of its 
mechanism, This has often put me a little out of patience — but 1 will 
take patience, and say why. 

In the first place, with regard to the productions of living artists, 
painters have no right to speak at all. The way in which they are 
devoured and consumed by envy would be Indicrous if it were not 
lamentable. It is folly to talk of the divisions and backbitiogB of 
authors and poets while there are such people as painters in the world. 
I never in the whole course of my life beard one speak in hearty pTaise 
of another. Generally they blame down rightly —but at al! events their 
utmost applause is with a damning reservation. Authors — even poets, 
the (jenus irrifabile — do taste and acknowledge the beauties of the 
productions of tbcir competitors ; but painters either CHunbt see them 
through the green spectacles of envy, or seeing, they hate and deny 
them die more. In conformity with this, painters are more greedy of 
praise than any other order of men. " They goi^e the little fame they 
get all raw" — they are gluttoiinua of it in their a\va persons in the pro- 
portion in which tliey would atar\'e others. 

I once knew k very remarkable instance of this. A friend of mine 
had written a criticism of an exhibition. In this were mentioned in 
terms of the highest praise the works of two brothers — sufficiently so, 
indeed, to have satisfied, one woiild have thought, the moat insatiate. 
I was going down into the country to the place where these brothers 
lived, and I was asked to be the bearer of the work in which the critique 
appeared. I was so, and sent a copy to each of them. Some days 
afterwards I called on one of them, who began to speak of tlie review 
of his pictures. He expressed some thanks fir what was said of them, 
but complained that the writer of it had fallen into a very common 
error under which he had often suffered — the confounding, namely, 
his pictiu^a with his brother's. " Now, my dear sir," continued he, 
" what is said of me is all very well, but here," turning to the high- 
wronght panegyric on his brother, " this is all in allusion to my style — 
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this is «ll with reference to iby pictures^this ia all meant for miB.'^ I 
eould hardly help exclaiming before the man'a face. The praisa whidh 
wa» -given to himself was such as would have called a bluitdito anj^but 
a painter's face to speak of; but, liot content with this^ he insisted on 
mppropriating his brother's also : How insatiate is the pictorial man ! - 

Bat to come to the more general subject — I deny in toto and at once 
the exelusive right and power of painters to judge of pictures^ What is 
a picture meant for ? To convey certain ideas to the mind of painters I 
that is, of one man in ten thousand ?—*No^ but to make them apparent 
to the eye and mind of all. If a' picture be admired by none bat 
painters, I think it is strong presumption that the picture is bad. A 
painter is no more a judge, I suppose, than another man of how people 
feel and look under certain passions and events. Every body sees as 
well as him whether certain figures on the canvas are like siich a man, 
or like a cow, a tree, a bridge, or a windmill. All that the painter can 
do more than the tat^ spectator, is to tell why and h&w the' merits and 
defects of a picture are produced. I see that such a.figttre:is imgrace- 
fal and'out of nature—- he shows me that the drawing is faulty, or the 
foreshortening incorrect. He then points out to me whence the blemish 
arises ; but%e is not a bit more aware of the existence of the bleniish 
than 'I am. In Hogarth's ^^ Frontispiece*' I see that the whdb business 
isa^bsnrd, for a man on a hill two miles off could not light his pipe at 
a candle held out of a window close to me — he tells me that it is from 
a want of perspective, that is, of certain rules by which. certain effects 
are obtained. He shows me why the picture is bad, but I am Jus(t as 
wetf; capable of saying *^ The picture is bad*' as he is. To take a 
coarse -illustraUon, but 6ne most exactly apposite, I can tell whether a 
made dish be good or bad,— whether its taste be pleasan^t or disagree- 
able. — It is dressed for the palate of uninitiated people, and not '^ene 
for^the disciples of Dr. Kitchener and Mr; tide.: But it needs a cook 
to tell one why it is bad ; that there is a grain too much of this^ or a 
drop too much of t'other-^4hat'it has been boiled rather too much, or 
stewed irather too little^ — ^these things, the wherefores, as 'Squire 
Western ^ would say, I require an artist to tell me,-— but the point in 
-debate— the worth or the - bad quality of the painting or potage, I am 
as well able to decide Upon as any he who ever brandished a pallet or 
- a pan, a brush or a iBkimming-ladle. 

To go into the higher branches of the art — the poetry of painting— I 
deny still more peremptorily the exclusiveness of the initiated. It 
might be as well said, that none but those who could write a play have 
any right to sit on the third row in the pit, on the first night of a new 
tragedy. Nay, there is more jplausibility in the one than the other. 
No man can judge of poetry without possessing in some measure a 
poetical mind. It need not be of that degree necessary to create, but 
it must be equal to taste and to analyze. Now in painting there is a 
directly mechanical power required to render those imaginationis, to the 
judging of which the inind may b^ perfectly Competent. I may know 
what is a just or a, heautiful representation of love, anger, madness, 
despair^ without being able to draw a straight line — and I do not see 
how that faculty adds to the capability of so judging. A yery great 
proportion of painting is mechanical. The higher kinds of ^aiivtiA^ 
need first a poet's mind to conceive : Very weU, — -Wt Oaan \)Rft^ t^a^ t 
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draughtsman's hand to execute. Now he ivho powessea the mind 
alone is fully able to judge of what is produced, even though he is by 
DO means eadovced witli the mechanical power of producing it himself. 
I am far from saying that arty one is capable of duly judging picture* 
of the higher class. Il requires a mind capable of estimadiig the 
noble, or touching, or terrible, or sublime subjects which they present — 
but there is no sort of necessity that we should be able to put them 
upon the canvas ourselves. 

There is one point, even, on which painters usually judge worse of 
pictures than the general spectator ; I say usually, for Citerc are some 
paiulers who are too tboroughly intellectual to run into the error of 
which 1 am about to speak. I mean that they are apt to overtook the 
higher and more menial parts of a picture, in their haste to criticise its 
mechanical properties. They forget the expression, in being too mindful 
of what is more strictly manual. They talk of such a colour being 
eJdlfully or unskillfully put in opposition to another, rather than of the 
moral contrast of the countenances of a group. They say that the 
flesh-tiats are well brought out, before they speak of the face which the 
flesh forms. To use a French term of much condensation, they think 
of the physa/'ue before they bestow any attention on the titorale. 

I am the farthest in the world from falling into the absurdity of up- 
holding that painters should neglect the mechanical parts of their pro- 
fession ; for without a mastery in them it would be impossible to body 
forth any imaginations, however strong or beautiful. I only wish that 
they should not overlook the end to wliioh these are the means — and 
give them an undue preference over that end itself. Still more I object 
to their arrogating to the possessors of these qualities of band and eye 
all power of judging that which is conveyed through the physical vision 
into the inward soul. 

On looking over what I have written, i find that I have used some ex- 
presaiona with regard to painters as a body which may make it appear 
that I hold them in light esteem ; whereas no one can admire their art, or 
appreciate their pursuit of it, more highly than I do. Of what 1 have 
aaid, however, with regard to their paltry denial of each other's merits, 
I cannot bate them an ace. I appeal to all those who are in the habit 
of associating with painters to say whether my assertion be not cor- 
rect. And why should they do this ? — surely the field is wide enough. 
Haydon and Wilkie can travel to fame together without ever jostling 
each other by the way. Surely there are parallel roads which may be 
followed, each leading to the same point-— but neither crossing or 
trenching upon one another. 

The Art of Painting is one equally delightful to the eye and to the 
mind. It has very nearly the reality of dj'amatic exhibition, and has 
permanence, which that is wholly without. We may gaze at a picture, 
and pause to think, and turn and gaze again. The art is inferior to 
poetry in magnitude of e.itent and succession of detail — but its power 
over any one point is far superior : it seizes it, and figures it forth in 
corporeal existenceif not in bodily life. It gives to the eye the physical 
semblance of those figures which have floated in vagueness in the mbd. 
It condenses indistinct and gauzy visions into palpable forms — as, in the 
slory, the morning mist gathered into the embodying a spirit. But 
aha}] it be said that the enchanter alone can judge of the enchantment 
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-^tbat none 6hall have an eye to see, and a heart to feel, unless be 
have also a hand to execute ? Alas, our inherent perceptions give the 
lie* to this. As I used to go to the Louvre, day after day, to glut myself 
and revel in the congregated genius of pictorial ages, would any one 
convince me that it was necessary to be able to paint that I might duly 
appreciate a picture ? 

EVE AND THE SERPENT. 

Dr. Barnet, the author of the Theory of the Earth, who wa^ 
Chaplain in Ordinary to King William, and an intimate friend of 
Archbishop Tillotson, seems to nave had some talent for dramatic com- 
position, if we may judge from the following es^ract from his Archaa- 
loguB PhUosophiccBy where he examines the Mosaic account of the 
creation with some freedom, but with all the gravity and decorum, 
which the subject demands : — 

** It happened that Eve was sitting alone under the tree, the fruit 
of which ^od had forbidden her and her husband to taste, under pain 
bf death, when a Serpent or Snake, which was by some means or other 
widowed with a singular faculty for conversation, came up, and, if we 
may judge from the result, addressed her in a winning way to the icA" 
lowing effect : — 

Serpent, How do you do, my dear ? You are excessively pretty ; 
what are you doing under the shade of this tree, so lonely and pensive? 

jEve, I was thinking what a pretty tree it is. 

Serpent.' It is extremely pretty ; but the fruit is the finest part of all : 
have you tasted it, my dear? 
• Eve. Oh dear 1 no ; God has forbidden us to eat of this tree. 

Serpent, What do I hear ! What sort of a God must this be who 
gprudges his creatures such innocent and natural pleasures ? : Nothing 
can be sweeter or more wholesome than this fruit. What but a ridi- 
culous injunction prevents you from enjoying it ? 
' Eve. 1 am forbidden under pain of death. 

Serpent. You must certainly misunderstand the thing ; there is no- 
thing deadly in the fruit of this tree ; on the contrary, the flavour is 
divine, and exalts us to a more than common degree of enjoyment. 

Eve, I don't know how to answer you, but Fll go to my husband, and 
take his advice about it. 

Serpent, Why should you consult him about such a trifle ? Follow 
your own excellent judgment. 

Eve. Shall I venture? Well, it is a remarkably fine apple— how 
sweet it smells, too ; but perhaps the taste is nasty. 

Serpent. Believe me, it has an exquisite flavour ; an angel might 
make his dessert upon it. Just make the trial, and if you don't like 
the taste, throw it away, and never take my word again : I stake my 
veracity upon the result. 

Eve. I declare I'll try. — (She bites it.) — ^Well, the taste is indeed 
delightful, and you're an honest Snake. Just reach me another, and 
111 take it to my husband. 

Serpent, Apropos ! here's another for your husband ; go, and give it 
to him. TFarewell, my darling. — (Aside.) In the mean time, I'll ^lide 
^away, and let her finish the rest of the business. 
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. The aanexed text will s)iew the fidelity of the version :— 

Aecidit vero Evam, sedentem sub hac arbore seonim k viro, ut aocideret Serpem 
vel Coluber, qui, nescio qu& facultate, bis vel hujusmodi verbis, si rem ex eveaiH 
judicemus, blande compellavit fcBminam. 

S^rP' Salve, pulcberrima; quid rerum agis sub bftc umbri, sola et seria ? 

Ev. E^o bujus arboris pulcnritudinem contemplor. 

Serp. Jucundum quidem spectaculuro, sed multo jucundiores fnictus. Gustastis, 
mea domina ? 

Ev, Minimi vero; Deus nobis interdixitesu bujus arboris. 

Serp. Quid audio ? Quis iste Deus qui suis invidet innocuas natune delicias? Nihil 
suavius, nihil salubrius hoc fructu. Quamobrem interdicere, nisi per legem ludi- 
cram? 

JIti. Qoin imo sub poena mortis interdixit. 

Strp. Rem male oapis procul dubio. Nihil habet mortiferi hsc arbor, sed potius 
divini aliquid et supra vires communis nature. * 

Ev, Ego non habeo quod tibi respondiam, sed adibo virum, et quod illi visum 
fVierit, faciam. 

Serp. Quid virum interpellas de re'tantill4 ? Utere ingenio tuo. 

Ev* Utarne ? Quid pulchrius hoc porno ! quam suav^ redolet ! Sed forsan mal^ 
sapit. 

Setp. Est esca, crede mihi, angelis non indigna; fac periculum, et si male sapit, 
rejicito; et me insuper habeto pro mendacissimo. 

j^. .Experiar. Est quidem gratissimi saporis ; non me fefcllisti. Torrige hue 
altenun, viro afferam. 

Serp. Commodum meministi, en tibi alterum ; adi virum ; vale, beatula. Ego 
intera elaba^— ilia curet catera. 



CHARACTER OF BURKE. 

The following is the passage from the paper called ^* Arguing in a 
•Circle," in the Fourth Number of the Liberal, for which we had not ^ 
room last week among our specimens of that work :— 

^* Mr. Burke was much of a theatrical man. I do not mean that his 
high-wrought enthusiasm or vehemence was not natural to him ; but 
the direction that he gave to it was exceedingly capricious and 
arbitrary. It was for some time a doubtful question which way he 
should turn with respect to the French Revolution, whether for or 
against it. His pride took the alarm, that so much had been done 
with which he had nothing to do, and that a ^eat empire had been 
overturned with his favourite engines, wit and eloquence, while he had 
been reforming the ** turn-spit of the king's kitchen,'* in set speeches 
far superior to the occasion. Rousseau and the Encyclopasdists had 
lamentably got the start of him ; and he was resolved to drag them 
back somehow by the heels, and bring what they had efiFected to an 
untimely end, — 

" Undoing all, as all had never been." . ^ 

" The * Reflections on the French Revolution ' was a spiteful and 
dastard but too successful attempt to put a spoke in the wheels of know- 
ledge and progressive civilization, and throw them back for a century 
and a half at least. In viewing the change in the prospects of society, 
in producing which he had only a slight and indirect hand by his efforts 
in the cause of American freedom, he seemed to say, with lago in the 

** Though that their joy be joy, 

Yet will I contrive 

To throw such changes of vexations on it« ^ 

As it may lose some colour." 
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He went beyond his own most sanguine hopes, 'but did not live to 
witness their final accomplishment^ by seeing France literally ^ blotted 
out of the map of Europe." H'e died in the most brilliant part of 
Buonaparte's victorious and captain-like campaigns in Italy. If it 
could have been foreseen what an <^ ugly customer '' he was likely to 
prove^ the way would have been to have bribed his vanity (a great deal 
stronger than his interest) over to the other side, by asking his opinion ; 
and, indeedyhe has thrown out pretty broad hints in the early stage of 
his hostility, aild before the unexpected success of the French arms, and 
the whizzing arrows flung at him by his old friends and new antagonists 
had Stung him to madness, that the great error of the National As- 
sembly was in ndt having consulted able and experienced heads on this 
side th6 water, as to demolishing the bid, and constructing the new 
edifice. If he had been employed to lay the first stone, or to assist, by 
an inaugural dissertation, at the baptism of the new French Constito^ , 
tion^ the fabric of me Revolution would thenceforth have arisen, — 

*' Like an exhalation of rich distiried perfumery," 

without let or molestation from his tongue or pen. But he was over- 
looked. He was not called from his closet, or from his place in the 
House (where, it must be confessed, he was out of his place) to " ride 
in the whirlwind and direct the storm ;** and therefore he tried, like 
some malicious hag, to urge the veering gale into a hurricane ; to dash 
the labouring vessel of the state in pieces, and make shipwreck of the 
«temal jewel of man's happiness, which it had on board — Liberty. 
The stores of practical and speculative knowledge which he had been 
for years collecting and digesting, and for which he had no use at 
liome, were not called into play abroad. His genius had hitherto been 
^ways too mighty for the occasion; but here his utmost grasp of in- 
^llect would hardly have been sufficient to grapple with it. What an 
opportunity was lost ! Something, therefore, was to be done, to relieve 
Xhe ^ling sense of disappointed ambition and mortified self-conse- 
<iuence. Our political Busy-body turned Marplot ; and maliciously, 
sind like a felon, strangled the babe that he was not professionally 
<;alled in to swaddle, and dandle, and bring to maturity. He had his 
xevenge : but so must others have their's on his memory. 

*^ Burke was not an honest man. There was always a dash of insin- 
cerity, a sinister bias in his disposition. We see, from the Letters that 
passed between him and his two brothers, and Barry the painter, that 
there was constantly a balancing of self-interest and principle in his 
mind; a thanking t)f God that he was in no danger of yielding to 
temptation yet, as if it were a doubtful or ticklisli point ; and a patient, 
pensive expectation of place and emolument, till he could reconcile it 
'vn.th integrity and fidelity to his party ; which might easily be con- 
strued into a querulous hankering after it, and an opinion that this 
temporary self denial implied a considerable sacrifice on his part, or that 
%e displayed no small share of virtue in not immediately turning knave. 
-All this, if narrowly looked into, has a very suspicious appearance. 
Xurke, with all his capricious wildness and flighty impulses, was a 
self-seeker, and more constant in his enmities than in his friendships. 
He bore malice, and did not forgive to the last. His cold, sullen beha- 
viour to Fox, who shed tears when they had a c\uaiTA Va^^^w^a^^ 




^ 
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knd his raAisal to sec him aftenrEirds, whco the latter came to Tisil 
him on his deatti-bed, will for ercr remaiii a stigma on his memory. 
He was, hoiverer, puaished for his fault. lu his latter writing, 
he complains bitterly of the solitariness of liia old age, and of the 
absence of the friends of his youth — whom he had deserted. — 
This is natural justice, and the tribute due to Apostacy. A mail 
may curry over his own conscience to the side of his vanity 
hut he cannot expect, at the same time, to carry 
' along with him all those with whom he has been connected in 
thought and action, and whose society he will miss, sooner or later, 
Mr. Burke could hardly hope to Gnd, in his casual, awkward, un- 
accountable intercourse with such men as Pitt or Dupdas, amends for 
the loss of his old friends, Fox and Sheridan, to whom he was knit not 
only by political ties, but by old hahitudee, lengthened recollections, 
and a variety of common studies and pursuits. Pitt was a mere po- 
litician ; Dundas, a mere worldling. What would they care about 
him, and his " winged words"? No more qf talk about the meetings at 
Sir Joshua's — the Nodes cantsque DeAm; abont the fine portraits of 
that grea.t colourist; about Johnson or Goldsmith, or Dunning or 
BarrS; or their early speeches; or the trying times in the beginning of 
the American war; or the classic taste and free-born spirit of Greece 
and Rome; — 

" Tlie beautiful woa vrniiaheJ Qnd returned not." 
Perhaps, indeed, he would wish to forget most of these, as ungrateful 
topics; but when a man seeks for repose in oblivion of himself, he had 
better seek it where he will soonest find it, — in the grave! Whatever 
the talents, or the momentary coincidence of opinion of his new allies, 
there would be a want of pre^^ious sympathy between them. Their no- 
tions would not amalgamate, or they would not be sure that they did. 
Every thing would require to be explained, to be reconciled. There 
would be none of the freedom of habitual intimacy. Friendship, like 
the clothes we wear, becomes the easier from custom. New friendships 
do not sit well on old or middle age. Affection is a science, to which 
it is too late to serve ^n apprenticeship after a certain period of life. 
This is the case with all patched-up, conreotional intimacies ; hut it is 
worse when they are built on inveterate hostility and desertion from an 
opposite party, where their naturally crude taste is embittered by jea- 
lousy and raokling wounds. We think to exchange old friends and 
connections for new ones, and to be received with an additional wel- 
come for the sacrifice we have made ; but we gain nothing by it but thq 
contempt of those whom we have left, and the suspicions of those whou 
we have joined. By betraying a cause, and turning our backs on a 
principle, we forfeit the esteem of the honest, and do not inspire one 
particle of confidence or respect in those who may profit by and pay ua 
for our treachery." 
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SONNET. 

{the idea partly suggested BT a passage or SACONTALAc) 

What prompts the tear, the involuntary sigh, 

The far dim dreams that float in mingling maze, 

And sweetly make us mourn we know not why 

While music breathes the balm of happy lays. 

Or spring returns, or evening paints the sky ? — 

Fond memory holds the scenes of early daysy-^ 

The heart is as the harp of hannony 

That strikes upon its cor^ a thousand ways : 

Yet are such feelings scarce of this^— or springing 

From earthly origin, but seem to flow . 

From some dear source to which our souls are dinging 

Where we have been or whither we would go; 

Surely the babes of Paradise are flinging 

Flowers of Eternal Life that fade below. 

TO THE GRASSHOPPER. 

FROM THE GREEK OF AWACRBON. 

Blest, Oh, Grasshopper ! art thou. 
Seated on the lofty bough, 
Sipping glittering drops of dew. 
Singing songs for ever new. 
Like a king thou lookfst around 
0*er the finely-cultared ground? 
Whate'er the laughing seasons bear, 
As they pursue the circling year; 
The rose, the olive, and the vine- 
All, all thou ever seest is thine. 
The rough rude tiller of the earth 
Joys to hear thy harmless mirth : 
Nay, thy sweet prophetic sqng 
Foretelling summer-days, among 
The green leaves floating, mortals all 
Cheering, soft, delightful call. 
The very muses, and their king 
Phoebus, love to hear thee sing-~ 
Nay, the latter taught, they say. 
Thy merry song to wind away. < 
Old age on thee, and on thy strain 
Exerts its withering pover in vain, 
Thou earth-bom master of the lay. 
All unliktt a child of clay ! 
Unsuffering, fleshless, free, thy fate 
Is like the happy gods* estate. 



SONNET TO MINERVA. 

Stern Maid of Heaven, protectress of the wise, 
Why didst thou e'er forsake Athena's towers ? 
Why from her mart of thought, her olive bowers, 
Didst thou avert thy lore-inspiring eyes I 
Is it that fickleness usurps the sides ; 
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jbir that all states have their unhappy hours ; 

Or that the Gods withdraw their sacred dowers, 

When roan from virtue's narrow pathway flies ? 

Be as it may, return thee to the spot ; 

Think of no ancient wrongs, O Goddess, now. 

Be all her failings— be thy wrath forgot ; 

And what thou canst for fallen Athena show. 

Extend thy legis o'er thy ruined fane. 

And give its ancient glory back again. R. P. 



A BLESSED SPOT. 
(From the Fourth Number of the Liberal,) 

FROM AN EPIGRAM OF ABULFADHEL AHMED, 8URNAMBD AL BAMADANI, 

RECORDED Ut d'HBRBELOT. 

Hamadan is my native place ; 

And I must say, in praise of it, 
It merits, for its ugly face. 

What every body says of it. 

It's children equal it's old men 

In vices and avidity ; 
And they reflect the babes again 

In exquitnte stupidity. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Don Juan. Cantos /X X. XL 

(Continued.) 

The po6t commences Cantd X. with a digression upon gravitation, 

■which diverges as usual into a great variety of incidental handling, 

including a very pleasant allusion to the old ^acas with the Edinburgh 

Review. We quote the conclusion, which is very beautiful ; and wilt 

be felt to the core by every heart north of Tweed:— 

* 

And all our little feuds, at least all mine, 

Dear Jeffery, once my most redoubted foe, 
(As far as rhyme and cnticism combine 

To make such puppets of us things below) 
Are over. Here's a health to *< Auld Lang Syne !" 

I do not know you, and may never know 
Your face^— but you have acted on the whole 
Most nobly, and I own it from my soul. 



i»> 



And when I use the phrase 6f *f Auld Lang SyneT 

'T|8 not addressed to you— the more*s the pity 
For me, for I would rather take my wine 

With you, than aught (save Scott) in your proud city. 
But somehow,— it may seem a schoolboy's whine, 

And yet I seek not to be grand nor witty. 
But I am half a Scot by birtn, and bred 

A whole one, and my heart flies to my heady— 

As << Auld Lang Syne" brings Scotland, one and all, 
Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills, and clear streams, 

The Dee, the Don, Balgqunie's Brig's black waU,^ 
All my boy feelings, all my eentler dreams 

Of what I then dreamt, clothedin their own pall. 
Like Banquo's offspring ;— floating past me seems 

My childhood in this childnessness of mine : 

I care no^— 'tis a glimpse of ^ Auld Lang Syne." 



* The brig of Don, near the " auld toun" of Aberdeen, with its one igrch and its 

black deep salmon stream below, is in my memory as yesterday. I still remember, 

though perhaps I may misquote the awful proverb which made me pause to cross it, 

and yet lean over it with a childish delight, being an only son, at least by the 

mother's side. The saying fis recollected by me was this, but I have never heard or 

seen it sinp^ I was nine years of age :-^ 

•* Brig of 9algoasie, black 's your wa^, 
** Wi' a wife^ ae am, and a maar^ a»faai, 
«' Doun ye ^uOlliit' !"— r 

TOL t, ^ 
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' And thoueh, as you remember, in a fit 

Of wrath and rhyme, when juvenile and curly, 

I railed at Soots to show my wrath and wit, 
Which must be owned was sensitive and surly, 

Yet 'tis in vain such sallies to permit, ^ 

They cannot quench young feelings fresh and early : 

I ^*$cotehed, not killed'* the Scotchman in my blood. 

And love the land of ^* mountain and of flood." 

Returning to Don Juan, we find him in great favour, and fulfilling 
hiH high destinies in the legitimately regulated establishment of Cathe- 
I3ii6| with i&fiake edat. The following is feasant ;— 

He wrote to Spain:— and all his near relations, 

Perceiving hje was in a handsome way 
Of getting 00 himself, and^nding stations 

l^r cousins also, an s w e r e d the same day. 
\ Several prepared themselves for emigrations ; 

And, eattitg ices, were o'erheard to say. 
That with the addition of a slight pelisse, 
Madrid's and Moscow's dimes were of a piece. 

Donna Inez, the prudent and pious mother of Juan, eminentlj pre* 
: serres the derout ingenuousness and decorum, which the reader will 
meolieot are made her prominent characteristics :— 

" She also recommended him to God, 
« And n6 less to GM'tt Son, as well aft Mother; 

<* Warned him againat Greek-worship, which looks ofld 
^ In Catholic eyes; but told him too to smother 

^ Outward dislike, which don't look weU abroad : 
** Informed him'that he had a little. brother 

" Bora ii> a.secoiid wedlock ; and abpve 

** All, praised the £mpres8's matfimal love. 

" She could not too much give her approbation 

** Unto an Empress, wlio preferred young .men 
« Whose a^e» and, %vliat waa. better stilU whose najtion 

** And climate, stopped all scandal (qow and then):-— 
** At home, it might nave given her softie vexation ; 

** B}x% where thermometers sunk down to tep^ 
** Or five, or. one, or zero, she could never 
** Believe that virtue thawed before the river*'* 

Oh I for a forty'panon.power to ohaunt 
Thy-praiae, Hypocrisy !^ 

The narrative proceeds : poor Juan falls sitk, and 

Low were the whispen, manifold the Tumonrs : 
Some said be haa been poisoned by Potemkin t 

Others talked learnedly of certain tumours, . ' 

EiJiaustion, or diaoraers of the same kin ; 

Some said 'twas a oonooetion of the humours, 

Which with the blood too readily will olaim kin ; 

Others again were ready to maintain, 

" 'Twas only the fatigue of last campaign." 

But hcM is one preacnription out of many :— 

*« SodMiSulphat 8. vi. 3. a. Maimn optim. 
^ Ao. ^nmnt. F. S. iis. Sii . Tinct. Senna 

." Uauatus^' (And here the surgeon came and oupped him) 
'MK..Pulv« Com. p. iii. Ipecacuanha'* 

nVith more beside if Juan had notstepped'Mn) 
** Bolus Potsasa Sulphurat feumendns, 
^ Et Hailatup ter i» die eapiendus.'^ 

. This is the way physicians mend'or end U8« 
Secandiunartam: but although we sneer 
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In health-«wben ill, we call them to attend im« 

Withoat the least propensity to jeer : 
While that *' hiatus maxime deflendus," 

To be filled up by spade or mattoek, 's near, ^ 
Instead of gliding graciously down Lethe, 
We teaze mild Baillie, or toft Aberoethy. 

The youthful minion however gradually recovers ; hut as the physi- 
cians prescribe travel in milder climates, with great consideration his 
imperial mistress determines to send him on a mission « Fortunately—* 

There wasjust then a kind of & discussion, 

A sort of treaty or negociation 
Between the British cabinet and Russian, 

Maintained with all the due prevarication 
With which great states such things are apt to push on; 

Something about the Baltic's navigation. 
Hides, train-oil, tallow, and the rights of Thetis, ' 

Which Britons deem their *^iiti possidetis." 

Juan accordingly sets out for Great Britain in the high style of a 
Russian favourite, accompanied by the little LeiTa, who, we suspect, is 
to be something extraordinary in the sequel : — 

Poor little thing! She was as fair as docile, 

And with that gentle, seriops character, 
As rare in living beings, as a fossil 

Man, 'midst thy mouldy Mamnodis^ ^ grand Cuvier !*' 
Ill fitted with her ignorance to joetie 

With this o*erwhelming world, where all must err : 
But she was yet but ten years old, and there&re 
Was tranquil, though she knew hot why or wherefore.^ 

# 

Don Juan loved her, and she loved him, as 

Nor brother, father, sister, daughter love. 
I cannot tell exactly what it was ; 

He was not yet quite old enough to prove 
Parental feelings, and the other class. 

Called brotherly affection, could! not move 
His bosom,— for he never had a sister : 
Ah ! if he had, how much he would have missed her t 

We shall omit the description of the journey, and suppose our 
traveller on his passage from Helvoetsluys, watching for the white clifis 
of Albion: — 

At length they rose, like a white wall along 

The blue sea's border ; and Don Juan felt-^ 
What even young strangers feel a little strong ^ 

At the first vght of Albion's chalky belt-^ 
A kind' of pride that he should be among 

Those haughty shop-keepers, who sternly dealt 
Their goods and edicts out fVom pole to pole, 
And made the very billows pay then^toll. 

We are of opinion, that Dsiany an English heart beats in unison with 
that of the indigpiant poet, when he alkides to the suppressed feelings of 
hatred and resentment, which agitate the boSotti of hbpelessly enslaved 
millions, all over the continent,, when they r^ffect on' the political part 
enacted by Great Britain an the fall of Napoleon. The foUowiog 
■taozas are powerful ;r-^ 

Alas! cotil<l She but fblly, truly, know 
How hek"^fl[tni(iiAe U h)6# tblroU|^hout abhorred 1 

How eager all tBer emh is f^r the bh>w 
Which shalMafybiTMhvrbMom to the t^^o^d^ "" 
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W<>i>ld she be proud, di 



UpcFi) Iha capiive, freedom f He 'i at fur 
From the rajoymetit of llie carlli and air 
Wlia WBtohEi! o'er [he chain, aa (hey wlio vte&r. 
Juan, " though careless, youn^, and magnifique," stares a li 
Dover chaises, but concludes that 

DoublleuB as llio air, IhonRli seldom sunny, 

la/rtB, Uie respj rat ion's worth the money. 

The peep at Canterhuiy Cathedral suggests the followiDg character- 
istic reflection':^ — 

iheCalbedral; 

w ate pomiea oui be ueual by Ihe Bcdrnl, 

There's glory Bgain for yqii, eenile reader ! All 

Ends in a ruaiy casque, and dubious bona 
Half-sot ved into those sodas or magnesiaa, 
Which form Ihat hitler draught, the human apecies. 

They proceed towards the metropolis : — 

On. on ! Ihrongh meadows, maiiHgEd like ■ garden, 

A Paradise of hops and lllgh production ; 
For afler years of travel by ■ hard in 

Countries of greater heat but lesser sucliou, 
A green Beld is s sight which makes him pardon 

The absence of that more sublime construction. 
Which mixes up vines, olives, precipices. 
Glaciers, volcanos, oranges, end ices. 
And when [ think upon a pol of beer 

But I won't weep I — and so drive on, poatillonsl 

Juan at length reaches Shooter's Hill, and is favoured with a view 
of London ; on which the poet pauses, and speculates upon a renewal 
of old acquaintance with his " gentle countrymen," to whom he ia 
determined to tell truths, although they will not receive them as such, 
" because they are so." In short he will be to them a male Mta. Fry, 
or something still better, for in the following stanzas he seems to hint, 
that in the usual style of volunteer vice-suppressing, the benevolent U ' 
ia question is too exclusive in her attentions: — 

Oh, Mrs. Fry '. Why go to NewRsie ? Why 

Preach to poor rogues? And wherefore not begin 
WilhC— It— n, or with other houaei? Try 

Vour hand at hardened and Imperial sin. 
To mend (he people's an absurdity, 

Ajargon, a mere philanthropic din, 
Unless you make (heir bellers heller !— Fye I 
I Ihouglit you had more religion, Mrs. Fry. 
Teach ihem the decencies of good ihreescoret 

Cure them of lours, Hussar and Highland diesaw; 
Tell Ihem lhs,t youth once gone returns no more ; 
That hired huzzas redeem no land's distrewes ) 
T«ll them Sit W— ll--ro C— t— s is a bora— 
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And 80 OB — " but you won't," «ont(nues the poet despariagly ;— -then 

«-J • by and bye I*U prattle. 

Like Roland's horn in Roncesvalles' battle. 

And with this significant intimation Canto X. concludes. 

(To be continued.) 



FRENCH COURT ETIQUETTE. 

There is something exceedingly pleasant in the contemplation of the 
etiquette of courts and sovereigns; commencing at the eastern despot, 
who plainly calls himself lord of the sun and moon, to the mora 
delicate but scarcely less assuming pretensions of the rulers of Europe, 
who are, or h^ive been, most absolute in their authority. Ndner of these, 
however, furnish half so much amusement to the curious observer as the 
court of France. It is impossible to read of the eternal struggle of the 
princesses of the blood and of the upper nobility of France for pre- 
cedence and stools (tabourets) without a tendency to smile; — or tor 
reflect upon the host of lovers and husbands engaged in. their quarrels 
without blessing ourselves. The French memoirs abound with these 
important feuds, which have frequently occupied more of the attentioa 
of the Grand Monarque than the welfare of the great body of his 
subjects. Louis XIV. was particularly formal in such matters, and the 
display of mock dignity was always in exact proportion to the real 
littleness of the occasion. One«of the facts which always struck us 
forcibly, in reference to these affairs, is the total disconnexion of pride 
of birth and pretension with any innate loftiness of mind. Ladies 
would fiercely contend on points of etiquette, who in morals, and even 
in what common sense might deem equivalent points to those reserved, 
would debase themselves without scruple. We have been parUcolarly 
led into these reflections by happening some time ago, to take up the 
Memoirs of Anne of Austria, by Madame de Motteville, and running 
over th^ mortifications of poor Henrietta of Bourbon, daughter of 
Gaston duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. king of France, subse - 
quently styled Mademoiselle de Montpensier. The early life of this 
poor lady was an eternal isquabble about brass nails, rolled stockings,^ 
train-bearers, and other affairs of equal importance ; yet, led by pas-< 
sion, she finally stooped to real debasements, to which less captious 
dignity would never have reeqnciled itself. As an amusing instance of 
the importance of these nonentities in France at one time, take the 
following narrative of a pretty feminine altercation at a state funeral,- 
in which the lady we have been speaking of was a principal performer : 

" The Queen (Anne of Austria) was willing to pay to the memory of 
this illustrious princess (the Queen of Spain) who was her aister-in-law 
on both sides, what was due to her quality as a daughter of France. 
A funeral service was therefore performed for her, according to custom, 
with all the magnificence proper for so great a princess. In occasions 
of this nature (funerals) it often happens that ranks of precedency in 
France, when they arQ not settled, produce great quarrels. Mademoi- 
selle (d*Orleans) in quality of a king of France's grand-daughter,' 
pretended there was a great deal of distinction to be made between her 
and Madame the Princess (of Conde) ; on the other hand, the Duke 
d'Enghien, son of the latter (the great Conde) being wUliu^ tcs ««^^^stc 
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that rank and grandeur which he derived from his birth and glerlous 
achievements, desired that his duchess might have the same honours in 
all respects as Mademoiselle. The queen at that instant not minding 
the interests .of Mademoiselle, nor considering that she was in possession 
of some prerogatives which made a distinction between her family and 
that of CondSf granted him his request. Madame de Longueville, 
daughter of the Prince of Conde, and sister to the Duke d'Enghien, 
who had lost her rank bymarrying the Duke of Longueville, was 
willing also to make use of this opportunity to re-establish herself in the 
right which she derived from the blood of Bourbon, and demanded the 
same honours as the Duchess dJEnghien. 

'' Mademoiselle, being informed of the designs carrying on against her, 
declined to be present at the service of her aunt, the Queen of Spain. 
When the hour was come to set out, she said she was sick, and that 
she could not. stir abroad. The Queen, as soon as she saw what a 
scruple she made, was not well pleased, but sent her an order to go, 
and complained of her to her father. The Duke of Orleans condemned 
her, and entirely disapproved of her conduct; ipsomuch that the 
Princess was upon this occasion abandoned not only by the Queen, hut 
fho by Monsieur her father, whose grandeur she supported by standing 
up for her rank. Mademoiselle, not being able to stand her ground against 
such violent attacks^ yielded, against her will, to force, and went to 
Notre Dame church, to expose herself to the pretensions of those who, 
having the honour of being her relations, strove to equal her. At 
setting out, she ordered two persons of quality to bear up her train; 
but, as soon as the Duke d'Enghien perceived it, he made a sign to one 
of his attendants to join with the person that already bore the train of 
bis lady, whom he himself led in his hand. Madame de Longueville, 
too seeing that, as she was going into one of the seats of the canonesses, 
Mademoiselle had chosen to leave an empty space between herself and 
Uie Duchess d'Enghien, pushed the latter to move on, and they both 
took the very next places. Mademoiselle laid this treatment exceed* 
ingly to heart ; she wept and made a great clutter* -about it, arguing 
that she had such proofs of the difference that ought to be made be- 
tween her and Madame the Princess (of Conde) as must give her the 
advantage of her on all occasions ; as, particularly, as the having a 
eanopy in the king's house, a coach with studs, footmen with rolled 
stochingSy and to give to the princesses of the blood that came to see 
her .no more than a chair with a hack to it, while she sate in an elbovi 
pne, &o. &c. Her passion was humbled by the Queen's behaviour to 
her ; it was proposed to send her to a convent, that she might have 
time to repent ; but instead of supporting her little disgrace with noble 
indifference, she accepted the offer of Madame the Princess to biei 
reconciled to the Qiieen, for which she was infinitely blamed.''-— Much 
court consternation was the consequence : Madame de Motteville 
goes on to inform us, '' Monsieur gave his opinion late in the evening^ 
that Mademoiselle 'his daughter had reason on her side. He was 
heartily vexed, complained of it to the Queen, and went for two or 
thrte days to her chambers to vent his murmurs. The Queen wha 



^ Thus reoftlred by the ^glkb Transistor, and with great foithfulneaa* 
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gave the Duke d'Eoghien leave to act a& he did, thought it ificuinbelilr 
ea herself to take hU part/' — and so on to the e^d of the chapter. 

Now to reverse the picture : this unhappy lady, in consequeoee of. 
being involved in the parliamentary disputes during the regency, of 
Louis Xiy. was finally hanished by the king to her estate, Where »ha 
xeaiained some years ; but was at length allowed to re-appear at court. 
Disappointed in the hope of marrying an Archduke of Austria, she aibo 
ngocted the. kings of Portugal and England (Charles IL then aa. 
exile) , with several princes who solicited her hand ; and, at the a(|e of. 
firly-Jivef became attached to Monsieur de Lauzan, capt^n of tke. 
king's body guard, whom she was desirous to espouse, and obtained 
the consent, of Leuis XIV. to the marriage. Mademoiselle and her 
lover received the compliments of all France on this occasion, and 
even nuptial preparations were taking place, when th^ king retracted 
his consent at the instance of the princes of the blood, who &li gredl 
horror at such an alliance. 

Poor Mademoiselle was sensibly affected, and De Lauzan, as might 
be expected^ loudly complained. It was the o^nion of many that.a 
secret marriage had taken place ; but whether or not, t)e Lauzan wa«: 
precipitated from the favour of the king, and thrown into prison, Wfefe^- 
be remained ten years. His liberty Was then obtained of th^ m£|^ani- 
mous Louis, through the intercession and sacrifices of MademQiseDe,. 
who purchased his freedom by the sutrender of a large part of her; 
Mates to th6 Duke of M^in^, the natural son of Louts. De Lauiraii, 
en his liberation, ill repaid his ))enefactress for her constancy and 
generosity^ assuming the authority of a husband, and treating her wllli. 
tyranny and caprice. The affection of Mademoiselle enabled her to 
bear this for soine time, until his insolence and ingiratitude. exeeiading 
9II limits, once more roused the pride and spirit whieh had been 
fiittered away on studs and rolled stockings. Returning one day from 
the chase, ^* Henrietta de Bourbon," exclaimed he arrogantly, ^ eome 
^d draw off my boots.'' Henrietta remonstrating on this conduct, he 
made an effort to strike her with his foot. This insult was final-— 
leeovering the correct and proper spirit of a princess and a woman, she 
assumed the privileges of her rank, made him withdraw, and never siiw 
him again. , 

So much for pride, precedence and passion I — Is all this nonsense to 
be restored with the family ? Q. 

PRINCE HOHENLOHE.— THE ROYAL TOUCH. 
A very entertaining essay might be written on the physical propertiea 
of the imagination, and in an age which is possibly rather too prone to 
l^ysiological inquiry, we are astonished, that setting aside dissertatuMUi 
upon insanity, which id doubtless a branch of the subjeot, no elaborate 
work of the nature has appeared. Dr. Fefriar's Httle work upon Appa* 
ritions may be thought by many to supply something towards such a 
production, but it is not sufficiently general, being rather a treatise on 
the delusion of the senses than an endeavour to trace the recondite . 
operation of imagination upon our physical energies. All good PtoUiBtr . 
antft 9Lte laughing this moment at the miracles of the Prince Hohettk^cy 
and -with great justice; but it is ^uite dear that While faith reiftaiMi 
Uvoly, very eXtraOrdinttry rMUltd may follow his i^ccj^\mi«^'Sf6^«cViiM^ 
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without either miracle or Imposition, althougii not without mystery^ for 
nature is exceedingly shy of discoYering the secret of the agency 
of mind upon matter. 

Btit we are running away from our purpose, which is merely to show 
tiiat the Catholic is not the only church which can exhibit superstitious 
puerility. We all know with what solemnity the royal touch for the 
evil was performed by a long train of successors of Edward the Con- 
fessor, to the reign of Anne inclusive. The Jacobites clung to this- 
unanswerable proof of divine right, while a Stuart remained ; and 
Bcarcely more than half a century has expired, since the historian 
Carte ruined the sale of his History of England, by a sagacious note ' to 
prove the existence of this miraculous privilege in the Pretender. So 
late as 1720, a book appeared which thus judiciously argues the point 
for the honour of England. It is not quite so mellifluotis as Sir John 
Sinclair's recent address to the audience assembled to award the 
annual prizes to the Scottish Pipers ; but in point of solidity the Nortb 
British Baronet must yield the pas. 

*^ As Kine Edwsrd the Confessor was the first that cured this distemper, so from 
him It has descended as an hereditary miracle upon all his successors. To dispute 
the ttatter of fact is to ^o to the excesses of scepticism, to deny our senses, and to be 
incredulous even to ridiculousness. To attribute this supernatural privilege, 
entailed upon the English Crown, to the strength of imagination, has little better 
colour than the other objection, which denies the fact: for infants, who have no 
apprehension of the case, who are under no prepossessions of expectation, nor grown 
lip to any force of fancy, are as frequently cured as others; which may be proved. 
from Dr. Heylin, who was an eye-witness. I have teen, toys he, some children hrought 
hefore the King by the hanging sleeves, some hanging at their mothers' breasts, and 
others in the arms of their nurses,- all cured without the help of serviceable imagination. 
Thus we see the Kings of England are miraculously distinguished, not only from 
their subjects, but from all tlie Princes of Christendom, except those of France, who 
have a share with them in this extraordinary privilege ; for, as Laurentius reports, 
while Francis I. was prisoner in Spain, he cured abundance of people of this dis- 
ease. Thus far Laurentius is rights but when, in compliment to Henry IV. to 
whom he was physician in ordinary, — when in compliment, I say, to this Prince, he 
appropriates the miracle to the Crown of France, he cnosses upon matter of fact, and 
forfeits the character of impartiality. However, to be even with him. Dr. Tucker, 
ih his treatise upon this subject, makes the Kings of France cure this disease only in 
Tirtue of their alliance to the English blood ! But though these authors run into 
extremes, and strain too far for their respective patrons, yet 'tis certain the anti- 

2uity of the miracle lies on the English side ; for according to the French historians, 
iCwis the Qodly, or at most, Philip I. were the first French Princes that pretended 
to cure the Icing"* evil. Now the ancientest of these lived near 200 years after tlie 
death of our Edward the Confessor." 

There is something very special in this sort of gravity, which by the 
way is occasionally equalled by the French Ultra papers of the present 
day. Nay, were the latter journalists to meet with this quotation in an 
English newspaper, the conductors of which, byway of experiment, 
would put it forward with a due assumption of solemnity, we doubt 
not they would seriously argue the point, in defence at once of the 
honour of ^' Louis the Godly/' ^d of the august House of Bourbon. 



ACADEMICAL FLATTERY. 
. The Elephant on the slack rope, a quip so ingeniously applied by old 
$arah of Marlborough, to her opponent Lord Grimstone, appears pecu- 
Ui^ly applicable to the gallantry and compliment of learned bodies. 
The failure^ however^ does not arise from any thing Uke a distaste to a 
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little profitable flattery ; for we know of no addresses more fulsome^ of 
no panegyric more overstrained, aiid of no examples in the polite art of 
assentation more supple s^nd pliable, than those which are supplied by 
the learned inhabitants of Colleges. A very humourous instance of 
this truth is to be found in the history of that extraordinary woman and 
authoress, Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, whose character 
is so vivaciously given by Horace Walpole. It was the custom with 
this very eccentric Bluestocking, who died in the latter part of the reign 
of Charles II., to send copies of her new productions, elegantly bonad, 
to the different colleges at each of the Universities, as also to learned 
individuals to whom she was disposed to pay the compliment. From 
all these parties and persons she of course received replies, which in 
an unlucky hour her equally singular husband published in honoiir of 
her after her decease. Never, possibly, was such gross homage paid 
by interested servility gaping after patronage, as these epistles exhibit. 
We supply a few instances. 

^ In your poesy,'* write the Master and Fellows of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
^ we praise that life and native verdure every way consistent with itself. Castalian- 
like, It stands not still, nor boils over, but with a gentle strain doth touch our ears, 
and slide into our minds. Your Grace only, among women, owes nothing to Nature; 
for, how much soever she hath graced you with incomparable lustre in your features, 
or pregrnancy in your wit, your Grace tiath returned all of it, in those elegancies of 
philosophy and poetry, with a most excellent retaliation." 

** We, who wonder that the ancients should adore the same tutelar Goddess both 
c{ arts and arms, — ^what shall we think of your Excellency, who are both a Minerva 
and an Atticus to yourself, the Muses as well as an Helicon, Aristotle as well as his 
Lycseum ?" 

Such was the simple and candid interrogatory of the Rev. John 
Pearson, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In a second address to her Grace, the society of St. John's College, 
with equal delicacy and elegance, observe that '^ some grope for Nature 
in vacuums and empty spaces, with a success not like their supposals : 
but she willingly shews herself all bare and naked to your Grace.'' 

The Vice-Chancellor and Senate of the University of Cambridge thus 
gravely wrote on another occasion : 

** Most excellent Princess, you have unspeakably obliged us all, but not in one 
Tespect alone $ but whensoever we find ourselves nonplus*? in our studies, we repair 
to you as to our oracle ; if we be to speak, you dictate to us ; if we knock at Apollo's 
door, you alone open to us ; if we compose an history, you are the remembrancer ; 
if we De confounded and puzzled among the philosophers, you disentangle us, and 
assoil all our difficulties.'^ 

The Rev. Thomas Barlow, of Queen*s College, Oxford, thus delivers 
liimself: 

^ I am quite astonished that a person so illustrious and (for place and parts so) 
eminent, should look upon so inconsiderable and impertinent a thing in black as I 
«m, but that I know the sun doth shine on shrubs as well as cedars. If I mistake 
sot, I told you in my last, that I had a manuscript book in my keeping, wh4ch the 
author in titles thus, * Women's Worth, or a Treatise proving, by sundry reasons, 
that Women excell Men.' Many of my sex will hardly believe it ; yet I believe 
^our honour may prove the best argument in the world to convince them of their in- 
«dcUty." 

The students of Trinity College, 1668, inform her Grace that they 
snean hereafter to dedicate the following epitaph to ^' her worthy name 
andmemojy:— 
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*< To Marearet the 6rst, 

Princess of Philosophers, 

Who hath dispelled errors. 

Appeased the difference^f opinions. 

And restored peace 

To learning's commonwealth.*' 

We must be just, however ; this remarkable book of eulogies, which 
consists of 182 ptfges, was not entirely filled with the slaver of the 
kamed bodies and of the clergy; the poets and wits d the day— ^ 
miserable {»t>stituted set— played their parts with ode, elegy, and other 
lisss combrous meanness. The church, notwithstanding, brought up 
4w Tear ^.t last, by a strain of almost profane adulation, from the pen of 
Knightly Chetwood, afterwards Dean of Gloucester. Is it not Warton, 
a Tory, who calls the University of Cambridge 

** The simpering parent of each bowing Deatt?*' 

Well-bred people never say such things, or they might ask how 
many sucklings Oxford has reared, who have procured deaneries by 
much the same process as Dr. Knightly Chetwood. 



THE HOLY INQUISITION. 
In these cultiyated times, the gens comme d faut never talk of plans, 
orders, or forms, but of the programmes of intended ceremonies. Be it 
so, as Justice Shallow sa5rs, ** the word is a good word :*' let the reader 
tiierefore understand, that the following programme of an Auto da fe ia 
extracted from the work of a traveller in Spain, published about a 
century and a half ago, to whom it was communicated by one of the 
Counsellors of the Inquirition appointed to draw it up. The glorious 
performance was to be in honour of the king's marriage^ being regarded 
as an affair of festivity. If the Abbe Frayssinous took in the Literary 
Esiaminer, it would make his mouth water; and quite delight 
M. Trestaillon of Nismes, and the whole Spanish Army of the .^^th. 
Here it is :— 

'' In the (jrreat place at Madrid, there shall be a theatre erected fifty feet longs it 
shall be raised up as hip^h as the balcony designed for the King, and no higher. 

*^ On the right side of the King's balcony, quite across the theatre, there shall be 
raised an amphitheatre of twenty-five or thirty steps, designed for the council of 
the Inquisition and the other councils of Spain, on the uppermost of which shall be 
placed the chairs, under a canopy, for the General Inquisitor, a great deal higher 
Uian the King's balcony. On the left of the theatre and the King's balcony there 
shall be another amphitheatre, as big as the first, upon which the criminalla snidl be 
placed. 

^ In the middle of the great theatre shall be raised another very little one, on 
which shall be made two cages^ where the criminals shall be kept while their sen- 
tence is reading. There shall be likewise placed upon the great theatre three chairs 
fbr the readers of the judgment, and for the preacher, before whom there shall be an 
altar erected. 

'^ The places for their Catholic Majesties shall be so ordered, that the Queen shall 
be on the left hand of the King and on the right of the Queen-mother. All the 
Qneen^s ladies of honour shall take up the rest of the length every way of the same 
balcony : there shall be other balconies prepared for the ambassadors and loYds and 
ladies of the court, and scaffolds for the people. 

The ceremony shall begin by a procession from St. Mary's church. A hundred 
cjkofsool-fiien, armed with pikes and muskets, shall march before, beotfHsethey 0ro- 
Vide the wood which is to burn those that are condemned to the fire^ Next tnem 
riiall fbllow the Dominicans, with a white cross carried before them. The^ Duke de 
Medina Geli shall carry the standard of the Inquisition, according to « privilege thM 
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M hereditary to his family } this standard isof red damaric ; on one side of it i^ 
represented a naked sword in^a crown of laurel, and on the other the arms of Sjftein. 
After that there shall be carried a green crou, wrapped about with black crape ; 
and after it shall march several grandees, and other persons of quality of the Inqui* 
^tion, covered with cloaks that have black and white crosses upon them^ embroi* 
dered with gold thread. The march shall be brought up by fifty halberdiers, or 
guards to the Inquisition, clothed in black and white, and commanded by the Mar« 
quia de Pouar, hereditary protector of the Inquisition of the kingdom of Toledo. 
After the procession has in this order passed by the palace, it shall come to the great 
place ; the standard and the green cross shall be fixed upon the altar; and the t>o- ' 
minicans only shall remain upon the theatre, and spend part of the night in iriHging 
PsaUtu^ and as soon as the day breaks they shall celebrate several masses upon thm 
altar. 

M The Xingi the Queen^ the Queen-mother, and all the iMiies must be in their 
balconies about seven o'clock in the morning. At eight the procession shall begia 
to march, as it did the day before, by the company of charcoal-men, who shall place 
themselves on the left-hand of the King's balcony ; the right shall be for his guards. 
Afterwards several men shall bear certain pasteboard effigies as big as life : some, of 
them representing those that died in prison, whose bones shall also be carried in 
coffets with flames painted round them ; and the rest shall represent those who have 
escaped, and who have been condemned for contumacy: these figures shall be 
placed at one end of the theatre. After that their sentence shall be read, and they 
shall be executed.*' ( 

This is the institution a bigotted faction in France would have 
restored, and most likely in this its gay and festive originality. In fiftct 
they say little less, and think more than they say. 



BASHFULNESS. 
We know of no quality of the mind the nature of which is more com- 
plex and contradictory than that which is generally termed Bashfulness. 
As distinguished from the mere timidity of inexperience, or an absolute 
sense of inferiority, it may be regarded as directly connected with 
physical organization, in which case it baffles precept, example, situ- 
ation and every thing else, as in the instance of Lord Chesterfield's son. 
Stanhope, whom he could never inspire with even a decent assurance. 
It may at the same time be observed, that this temperament has no 
necessary connexion with the practice of either vice or virtue ; its opera- 
tion being frequency discoverable in the lowest and most depraved 
of criminals. Many of these, when every moral distinction has been 
lost, will shrink behind their more audacious fellows, althon^^h much 
more disposed to be ashamed of their shame than of their turpitude. 
To what can this be attributable, if not to some predisposing cause, 
which is other than mental ; and to which Hume alludes when he 
Observes, that '^ nothing carries a man through the world like a true, 
natural, genuine independence which cannot be counterfdted by the 
modest?" Agreeably to this theory, original conformation has some- 
thing to do with a tendency to bashfulness ; but it by no means follows, 
that it may not have metaphysical causes also. We were much 
amused with a little book published a few years ago, intitled an Essay 
on Bashfulness. As an essay it should have assumed principles, and 
developed consequences, whereas it does little more than string together 
the disconnected reflections of a contemplative individual, upon the 
different appearances assumed by the morbid sensibility which places a 
human being among his fellow creatures as it were without his skin. 
In this point of view, however, it is a singular work, and evidently ^Ibd^ 
production of an individual who labours under Usat m^^^ ^\ac^'^ 



ai his namlBi are wa AanKtienatic mad origiiially 
MmmU ^t>i7 bair^ ltd v» not only to sapgij dbcm, hmt to mtrodoce 
tfaMift i«tk all tfaift pcQ^mdi^. Tal» a few ^pecsBcss: — 

**' ThB badifai mui by gratiy uwle i va lmng Ibmaef f mad by abjerf mbwiiwion to 
ilrieiirn and comempt at all haocb nwy aalt nrtp an Idiot. * There are aac ofon the 
faea of tha earth,* saya a PimKh writer, ** awre despicable befn|rs thaa &aae men 
talHmi pfailoaopfay cannot define, tD wbom example ^rea a fmeiitiom ami, wmd who 
in tile oonna dfa lon^ life intve nerer the eoorage to be fke m tetvm .* " 

Thm Utaiit optfatioii of a diieaicd temperament is very impresBiTely 
dMcriM in the foUowmg sketch : — 



**' Ha wander* in thick woods, or hj the tide of a river, or on the aea ibore' 
iadalfinc reverie; and lies whole days m bed, brooding over what Bacon calls idmis 
^ Urn dtmm *" For every one of us has his particular den or cavern, which refracts 
and cniniptathe lij^t of nature according to our respective tempers.' The shadies 
darkon ana be begins to despond % when conscious of a fault, be views it in the worst 
U|^h(kt()cspiaeahimseifand suffers anguish ; that an|;uish recurs afterwards by the 
idightTwrt Ml'? pnti'^j and sometimes without any, in consequence of having once 
«adt *^iaap impr emi on. Deep ii pressions of this kind are stored in the memory ; 
«titaially increase each other, and at last fill up the measure of wretchedness." 

Melancholy abore all comparison is a state of mind of this des- 
Qffiptioii* under the influence of a baleful religious theory. We all 
^MW th^ joint operation in the instance of poor Cowper, and unhap- 
pily of many more. 

The connectioB of constitutional bashfulness with habits of idleness 
and pr^arafttiiwiliim ia thus pointed out^ in the peculiar manner of the 
author :«^ 

^ Th« Shaaasfikcad delay lo fulfil a duty which will cost blushing and embarrass- 
iMOl> and with the vague purpose of fulfiUine it afterwards, invent further delay 
^iilil lh<r tiase ba passeo. Self-condemned and heartless, they fall into habiu of 
imm;Uh^ and iiak into tarpor: the demon Sloth benumbs and chills them." 
^* 'iV <»]vc<rl ia tba lot of few, but with our talent something may be done. Think 
V^ iha ralfoapect of a life passed in sleepless apathy — no cheering remembrance — 
<U4 t^v<»rl«»tiiig tc als rf .** 

'I1m^ 6>UowijOf passage is acute, although still delivered with charac- 
tiMri«lig pecuUari^ : — 

^^ \M Uiine tyaa look right on. By the wanderin^^ of the eye we may lose time, 
Hjul lv«9 v>ur way« and baled into temptation. Against gazing, and pausing, and 
iuuiau^« Ukud saunWriuff, and oscitency, and *< shapeless idleness," and sickly thirst 
1^ vaiioua koowWdge (diseases incident to the shamefaced), it is an antidote to look 
llMMJiily 9tt Uh^ buainaas in hand. 

^ And learn to know how much needs not be known.' 

^ ViQi9)B>^ obaarvedtbat grammarians investigated the wanderings of Ulysses, 
iM^U IWt^ tJli#ur owa. Ughtfoot knew all the villages of Canaan, and all the streets 
i^d WWysof JiftiisaWm, but he knew nothing of a small property of his owu— not 
^X9^ ^ >««0( ^ktfA Wd to it." 

'If^C^ id HHlQh pathos in the following portraiture of the bashfulness 
%kuA iHNOf W edreated by circumstance : — 

^* '^^W^ Vk % 9iK|iical difference in the lot of those who have parents, and of 
yaWu^ l^MOM^nM was happy in having for the guide of his youth a mother, 
%Kv*<^ ^^H^V4lki|yfMilWv#ht has gratefully recorded. Rousseau was unfortunate in, 
l)i,SMHi||( W VuJQ|^U;d^ opannass, and confidence, and delight, in loving and being be- 
Kvw^ wHivK W Ujgnlad for a short time in his father^s house. Cowper represents 

♦>^ K«<a vi\ ^aniMikl— 

^ Me the howling winds drive devious, 
^ CcHnpass lost.' 

^^ H\^^iMV^V^ <l^ ^^M^^^^ oriphan is as a fountain sealed, whose waters, in proper 
♦IiIlIiWiW ^ wS^ ^tVt btcoma clear and fructifying, but, sealed by bashfulness, the^ 
M%4m^ i^vTy^'^fit^ Snarly affection, meeting with no eor;respondent object, is 
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Mpreoed and lost. He sect parental caresses and filial confidence, but never taste* 
tliem. A failures house — a diild of the family, are words which he cannot appro* 
priate. Of things communicated by parents he is ignorant, and his ignorance makes 
nim ashamed. He falls into habits of constraint, and silence, and withdrawmenf, 
and of musings tinged with envy. Repulsed and alienated, he wanders in dry 
places, like the unhapp3^ spirit in the [>arable, seeking rest and finding none. A 
stranger in the land wnich gave him birth, but where he has not been rooted and 
domesticated, he hardly presumes to identify himself with his country, or to view 
its high mountains and surrounding ocean witB the mind of a native poet." 

All this is obyiously the production of a '^ stricken deer/' and treats 
of constitutional tendencies which are not often encountered in the high 
tide of society. But although the marking is eccentric, the copying is. 
from nature ; and originality of handliiig is so scarce, we sometimes 
prefer it to the bolder and more energetic but less peculiar pencilling of 
a firmer hand. 



DIALOGUE 

BBTWBSir ALFIERI AND BIB FIiOREimNE LAUNDRESS, NBRA COtOUBOU. 

CFrom the Fourth Number of the Liberal. J 

A. Why, Mistress Nera, what the devil's here ? 
To brine my stockings home at last undone? 
' J^. Undone! ah ! God knows if I've sewn and sewn ; 
But they so tpider-wehj it's a despair. 

A, So «ptder-it«&, school-mistress! Why, that's queer. 
N, How ? Any thing that we put off and on. 

And wear and wear, till all the stuff is gone, 

Does'nt it spider-web f I think it's clear. 

A. Spider-web f I don't take it: what d'ye mean f 
' N. Ix>rd bless me, Sir, break me a spider's web» 

And see if I can sew it up a^ain. 
A, Ah I It is I that am the unhck'd cub. 

I grow grey writing Tuscan, but in vain ; ' 

A sorry graft, fit only for the grub. 



TABLE TALK. 



[The matter we propose to insert occasionally under this head will consist of a 
sort of literary chit-chat, and short extracts of a curious or amusing kind with 
an original introduction or application.] 

Languages.— It is curious how soon^a language is forgotten^ which 
is learnt merely by a residence in the country where it is spoken, with* 
out any regular study at the same time of grammar and idiomatic con- 
struction. I knew three lads, brothers, natives of the French West 
Indies, who came to England to be educated ; and after three or four 
years residence here, having wholly left off the practice of speaking 
French, so far forgot the language of their childhood (though the eldest 
was about fifteen, and his brothers not many years younger) that they 
were obliged to learn it as a foreign language, with their school-fellows, 
and to enter the lowest classes for that purpose! At this time they spoke 
English quite as well as any native. In a few years they went abroad 
again. The eldest, then a young man of two or three-and-twenty, was 
placed in a military school near Rouen, where he remained four years, 
and then sailed for the West Indies, and filled a situation in a French 
merchant's office there. By this time, if he had not forgot^n. hsj^ F>^«. 
lish altog^ther^ he had so far lost the idiom, axi4 ii\i<ft ^"vvt tiil ' 
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It grammaticallj, that his occaBional letteirs to his Britlih friends were 
complete specimens of Frenck-EngUsh, Thiis» he talks of his studying 
^^ img^nery *' (engineering) in France, and says ha is '' very fond to msike a 
leotttre of'' (to read) a book his friend had sent him ; besides all sorts of 
mis^spellingy and small letters in place of capitah-^ith proper names, ex- 
actly like a Frenchman with a smattering of English, if this young man 
had been taught by system and theory the languages he acquired by 
rote, he' would never have been reduced to the necessity of learning 
again the language of his childhood, after he had grown up^ nor ever 
have forgotten that which he had learnt in his youth. 

Napoleon's Domestic Virtues.— The pitiful scandals that cer- 
tain AntL-GalUean scribes used to spread abroad during the late 
contest, respecting Bonaparte's treatment of his wives, have be^i pretty 
well refuted by the great rectifier of such misrepresentation — ^Time. 
The world now know, that both the ladies who successively shared the 
conqueror's bed and throne, were warmly attached to him, although the 
second was married under circumstances very likely to produce mutual 
discontent. His own account, given to his friend at St. Helena, of his 
connubial fortune, is interesting, and bears every mark of truth and 
sincerity. The fallen Exile may be pardaned by all readers the natural 
piece of self-exculpation at the conclusion, and will be believed by 
many:— 

^ I have been twice married. Pblitical motives induced me to divorce my first 
wife, whom I tenderly loved. She, poor woman, fortunately for herself, died in 
time to prevent her witnessing the last of my misfortunes. Let Marie Louise be 
asked with what tenderness and affection I always treated her. After her forcible 
separation from me, i^ avowed in the most teeling terms to * * * her ardent 
wishes to join me, extolled with many teavs both myself and my conduct to her, and 
bitterly lamented her cruel separatien, avowing her acdent deske to join me in my 
exile. Is this the result of the conduet ^f a merciless unfeeling tyrant ? A man is 
known by his conduct to His wife, ti» his family, and to those under him. I have 
doubtless erred more or less in politics, but a crime I have never committed. — Ims 
Casei* Journal. 

It does not throw any discredit on the assertion respecring Maria 
Louisa's desire to join her husband in his banishment, that she played 
a rather ostentatious part in the congress of Promise-breakers and 
Ungratefuls at Verona, and actually took the Duke of Wellington's arm 
at a grand public entertainment. Affection, and constancy in adversity, 
are twQ distinct qualities. Besides, there is no knowing what sort of 
secret influence may have been used on the part of the Austrian father, 
to compel this di^lay. To say the least however, it was dishonourably 
weak, and deserved the reproof, at once bitter and pathetic, which Lord 
Byron has given in the Age of Bronze :— - 

The imperial daughter, the imperial bride, 
' The imperial victim— sacrifice to pride ; 
The 'mother cf the hero's hope, the boy. 
The yonng Astyanax of moaem Troy ; 
The still pale snadow of the loftiest queen 
The earth has yet to see, or e'er hath seen ; 
She flits amon}!^ the phantoms of the hour. 
The theme c^pity, and wreck of power. 
Oh, cruel mockery I Gould not Austria snare . 
A daughter ? Wnat did Franoe'» widow tnere ? 
■' Ker fitter olace was by St. HereD*8 wave, 

Her only tnrone is in Napoletn/t erte^, 

■ ♦ • ♦■.•♦•'♦,■ ♦ • 
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SIm cbmes! The Aiidronuche (but not Baciiie's * 

Nor Homer's) Lo t on Pyrrhus' arm ftbe leaiM I 

Ve« f the right arm, yet red from Waterloo, 

Which cut her lord's na)f shattered sceptre tbrougby 

Is oflfored and accepted I Could a slare 

Do mQre,-«-or l^s ?— And Ae in his new g^rave ! 

Her eye, her cheek, betray no inward strife. 

And the JS^r-Empress grows as Ex a wife ! 

So much for human tiesln royal breasts: 

Why spare men's feelings, when their own are jests} 

The career of Addison, as an individaal, might be entitled the life or 
ft man of discretion ; possibly a greater proof of the value of extreme 
prudence, connected with high moral character, was ^never afforded 
than by the elevation and success of this distinguished man. That 
nicety of tact, which led him to so much refined observation on the 
modes and manners of society, there can be little doubt, was in no 
small degree the cause of his own advancement, by showing him the 
dulce et decorum — the engaging and becoming in every stage of human 
intercourse. Addison, as contemplated in his life, always struck us as 
the Chesterfield of discretion ; and if his success be contemplated in 
comparison with that of the noble lord's pupil, or even with his own, it 
evinces that prudence will do as much as the graces. We fear that, in 
either case, something valuable is Ukely to be sacrificed. He who is 
never indiscreet, like him who is never ungraceful, is too artificial for 
the operation of natural impulses ; and nature is never entirely repressed 
with advantage. Addison was by no means generous, either as a 
friend or an enemy; he anested Steele, and certainly envied and* 
detracted from Pope. This says nothing against |»udeiice or coolness of • 
conduct, but only that it is sometimes an equivocal praise, and that 
aelfishness occasionally assumes the name. The discretion of Addison 
is to be admired, nay recommended ;-^ut let the blood iaw : we cannot 
help fearing for the heart of the man who is invariably wise. Henry 
Finding, in his " Journey from this World to the Next,** paints such a 
character as truly despicable ; but that was caricature. Upon the whole 
^this consummate prudence is valuable as. an intimate, but not always 
estimable as an inseparable companion. 

Edinburgh Review. — ^The Number about to be published is a 
very interesting and clever one. It is headed by an article on Literary 
Property, and exposes very completely the Chancellor's miserable and 
pernicious affectation about the purity of Chancery protection.** Another 
article is on a subject which we have often been surprised that nobody 
has thought of before ; — we mean " the Periodical Press," It is a 
description and character of all the principal Reviews, Magazines, and 
Newspapers; done in a bold, vigorous, and discriminating manner, 
and will certainly make " a sensation." The public will not be at a 
loss to attribute it to the right author,— one who "knows all the 
qualities" of the journals he describes *^ with a learned spirit." His 
fost sentence is very comprehensive and charitable: — " Let Reviews 
flourish — let Magazines increase and multiply — let the Daily and 
Weeldy Newspapers live for ever." 

• By the way, it is curious that the t»o great reviewing rivals should- agree to 
entirely on thia question, jind that ^6 Quarterly in fact shQ^i\dVvvl«k^»^L«ll^•!&>•^ 
in reprobating the canting injustice. 
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TravslatIox.— -Perhaps the extreme nicety required ia the trant- 
lation of poetry cannot he hetter exemplified than hy comparing the 
versions hy different hands of a short passage. Take for-instance the 
celehrated opening of Ariosto's Orlando Furioso, which being a simple 
enumeration of sulgects, and capable of almost literal rendering, will 
show the difference in a more stnking manner. Mr. Stewart Rose and 
Mr. Leigh Hunt are both very faithful to the original, yet differ from 
each other a good deal in point of style. Hoole's we give, purely in 
order to illustrate his vicious way of spoiling an author, hoih. in sense 
and sound. He takes unwarrantable license in filling out by phrases 
of his own> and yet how dry and insipid he contrives to make it! 

JOHN HOOLB. 
Dames, knights, and arms, and love ! the deeds that spring 
From courteous minds, and venturous feats, I sing ! 
What time the Moors from Afric's hostile strand 
Had crost the seas to ravage Grallia*s land. 
By Agramant, their youtmul monarch, led 
In deep resentment for Troyano dead, 
With tnreats on Charlemain jt' avenge his fate, 
Th' imperial guardian of the Roman state. 

LEIGH HUNT. (lAberai, No. in.) 
Ladies, and cavaliers, and loves, and arms. 
And courtesies, and haughty deeds, I sing^ 
What time the Moors of Africa in swarms 
Came o'er the sea with Agramant their king. 
And did such harm in France, and blew the alarms 
He made in his young rage, vowing to bring 
To 6erce account, for his old father slain. 
The illustrious Roman emperor Charlemagne. 

WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 

Or loves and ladies, knights and arms, I sing ; 
Of courtesies and many a daring feat} 
And from those ancient days my story bring. 
When Moors from Afric passed in hostile fleet* 
And ravaged France, with Agramant their king. 
Flushed with his youthful rage and furious heat$ 
Who on king Charles, the Roman emperor's head 
Had vowed due vengeance for Troyano dead. 
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No. VII.— SATURDAY, AUGUST 16, 188S. 



THE INDICATOR. 

No. LXXX. 

There he Arriving, ronnd aboat doth tLf, 

And takes sunrey with basie, curious eye. 

Now thig, now that, he tadteth.tenderly.-^PKNnR. 

W THE SUBURBS OF GENOA AND THE COUNTRY ABOUT LONDON. 

Dear N, — L could bear my large study no longer; so I have mounted 

u>to my third story, and entrenched myself, as usual, in a little comer 

room. It is about the size of the study in——, where we all 

adjourned on the morning of Twelfth Night, to take breakfast. Do you 

remember that night ? how we sung '' To ladies' eyes a round, boys ;" 

and how the eyes were as sparkling and triumphant at six o'clock in 

the mornjng, as they were at six in t;he evening? " Can I forget it?** 

say you : " Can any body forget it ? " I think not. The very walls 

oaust remember it. A living poet, whom we were near killing with 

laughter at two in the morning, has doubtless written his best things 

Upon eyes since the appearance of that ocular constellation. I am sure 

^ living novelist would have made his heroines equal to the rest of his 

characters, and done himself a world of good into the bargain, had he 

^:iot had that extra-judicious hackney-coach call for him at one. Be 

^Asured, that pleasant spirits have haunted that house ever since. I 

^cnow (without the maid servants informing me) that a noise of chrystal 

^nngings, and sweet voices is heard every Twelfth. Night through the 

^^ooms ; and that the gallant occupier and his wife cannot sleep for the 

Xife of them, for exquisite imaginations. 

But you must know I have another reason for mounting into this 

of mine, in addition to those I have given to B. It lifts me above 

sense of the lanes and stone walls of this suburb of Genoa. Albaro 

a pretty name, and a very pretty looking hill at a distance. It has 

^^Iso some fine retreats and gardens, for those who can afford them. 

^But for a place to walk about in, and esj[p^ one's neighbours' goods (to 

"%^hich you know I have a propensity) it on% shows me how very pretty 

^ome hills as well as women can look at a distance, and what stony- 

Xiearted creatures they turn out upon inspection. When you behold 

Albaro from the sea, you cry out, " What a delicious place to live in !" 

Xn^agine a gentle green hill, full of olive trees, vineyards, and country 

Beats, beheld from a blue sea, flittering under a bhie sky, and with the 

Appen nines' at the back of it. Enter it, and the charm i« d^isvJKV'^ 

Eternal lanes, with ^eternal stone walls, lAteisect It m i^ ^ 

VOL /. " H 
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The best are paved like the carriage part of the London streets, wtth a 
fstripi^ of smoother walk in the middle, made o£, tiles laid edgeways. 
The worst are compounded of bits of broken walls, stones, and occa- . 
sional pushings forth of the native rock. Some are merely the beds of 
torrents : but all are lanes, lanes, lane8,-^all stone, brick, and mortar, 
with seldom even a hole to look through. Your only resource, as in 
the worst passages of human life, is to imagine what, may be on the 
other side ; but then the tantalization is in proportion. In the summer, 
the vines look over the walls, here and there, and afford a relief: but 
the lanes for the most part are then hot and close, and in those that 
lead down to the sea the footing is still a nuisance. Furthermore, the 
sea has no beach. In winter (which is quite severe enough in this 
quarter of Italy to make you feel it) the promenade is intolerable. 
Sometimes a wind comes down from the snowy mountains, sharp set as 
a wolf, and more searching than any East wind with us. Besides, Genoa 
being situate between the sea and the mountains, is famous for wind ; 
and Albaro, I suppose, is the most famous place for wind about Genoa. 
Last winter one would have thought the whole army of tempests had 
come by sea to pass over the mountains, and go and trample down some 
incorrigible tyranny. The whole cavalcade seemed to sweep over us 
with their " sightless horses,'' their whistling hair, and mad outcries. 

It is little better, for the most part, in the rest of the suburbs : in 
some of them, not jso good. There is one good road, which circles the 
hill ; and on the other side of Genoa, there is a wider piece of plain to 
get footing upon. But generally speaking, your path lies up and down 
hill, thrpugh the stoniest of all stony allies. Even the road which I 
speak of, round Albaro, and which would make a beautiful figure in a 
picture, presenting depths of olive grounds below, and the sea in the 
distance, tantalizes you with the sight of pleasant places in which it is 
impossible to enter, and which, if you did enter, it would be impossible 
to walk in. The olive grounds are all wailed in, as usual, and all 
raised upon terraces of artificial earth, lest the torrents should wash 
them away. But what care the Genoese ? Nature, with them, is but 
a slave in the handd of the slave merchant. All her beauties consist 
in what they will fetch. Their olive trees produce nothing but quat- 
trini and minestra ; their bunches of grapes are but so many purses of 
soldi. They care for nothing but care itself, and a good oleaginous 
dinner to make it worse. 

Now tell it not in Scotland, lest the Cocknies of the Canongate 
rejoice ; but give me, dear N., lief ore all the barren suburbs in the 
world (bits of mountain included) the green pastures and gentle emi- 
nences round about glorious London. There we have fields: — there 
one can walk on real positive turf: there one can get trees that are 6f 
no use, and get under trees, and get among trees ; and have hedges, 
stiles, field-paths, sheep and oxen, and other pastoral amenities : 

Sometime walking, not unseen, 
By hedge-row elms on hillocks green ; 
While the plowman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
..; .' ;. * ^ And every shepherd tells his tale 

' * ^^ ' Under the hawthorn in the dale. \ 
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How pleasant it is to read one of our poets in a foreign country! I 
pass from page to page, as I used from meadow to meadow, not omit'* 
ting to enjoy the style by the way. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
While the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns and tallows grey, 

Observe the colouring! 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mark the nicety! 

Mountains—— 

Mountains ! what does he mean by that? 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest. 

Genoa pitched in the vale of Thames! He must have seen Genoa by a 
sort of unnatural second sight. I beg you to look upon this as an im- 
pertinent vision, foreign to the subject, or only brought in to shew the 
beauty of the rest by the force of contrast. 

Meadows trim, with daisies pied. 
There he comes home again. • 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide : 
Towers and battlements it sees. 
Bosomed high in tufted trees. 
Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The Cynosure of neighbounng eyes : 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks. 

Complete justice is never done to a fine passage in a poet, if you do 
not know Uie one that preceded it : just as a new key in a musician 
demands a comparison with that of the previous air. How admirably 
contrasted, and yet with the properest and mellowest gradation, is the 
richness and elevation of this passage about the tufted trees and the 
high-born beauty in their turrets, with the " two aged oaks " and the 
peasant^s habitation that smokes between them !-r-Alas, there are no 
such oaks here, and no such tufted trees ! — Do you remember our pic- 
nics on the grass in the Hampstead fields ? Do you remember our books, 
our lounges, our trios, our crowns of field flowers for heads " not, our 
own?" Do you recollect that strange Centaur of a squire, who came 
riding in his meadows .with a monster of a footman behind him, and 
could not help being delighted at seeing our d^ner trespassing on his 
premises? 

I fancy you discern to what all this leads, — the sketch that I pro- 
mised you a long while back, of pleasant memories connected with the 
country about London ; similar to those \^hich I have touched upon 
in a former Indicator connected with the inidde of it. You are right. 
I could not delay it longer, if I would. 

Ah, happv hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, ^^liiflS 

And, Jildoient of joy and youth, .^..?^ 

To HtltltAe a second springs ^ 
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And yet the fields are not '^ beloved in vain :" neither was my child- 
hood a stranger to suffering. My life has had strong lights and shades 
upon it from its commencement ; but upon the whole J[ am grateful ; 
and the pleasures Ihave enjoyed make me love even the memory of 
«ome of the pains. 

A dram of «weet is worth a pound of sour. 

How could Gray say that his fields were " beloved in vain," when the 
sight of them, in pain and melancholy^ could still please him in^ this 
manner; and when he cultivated flowers in his college window to. the 
last ? 'miture is never beloved in vain. Shakspeare, after running the 
whole round of humanity, went to live and to die among his native 
fields. Rousseau's botany never forsook him. The oaks are firm friends; 
and we can love the most blooming of roses in our old age. 

In taking my circuit round London, I will begin with the East, in 
order that I may end with the North. It is the least pleasant side, yet 
two out of our four greatest names in poetry are connected with it, — 
Spenser and Milton. I have already noticed that Spenser was bom 
in East Smithfield. Bunhill Fields has the most unromantic of sounds, 
and yet there Milton not only lived, but seems to have delighted to 
live. It is probably the '^ noble suburban spot,'' of which he speaks in 
his Latin poems, and contained the elm trees of which he was so fond. 
I do not remember whether I have mentioned before, that Steele amused 
himself with a laboratory at Poplar. You may gather from some of 
the works of De Foe, who was a hosier in Cornhill, that he was a great 
walker -about the neighbourhood of the river. An unaccustomed eye, 
suddenly emerging from the narrow streets upon Tower-hill, is met by 
a croT^d of grand and tragical recollections, — by murdered patriots and 
heroes, infants, lovers, and kings. There breathed out the souls of the 
Raleighs and Sydneys. There Hutchinson prepared himself to die in 
patient endurance ; and Guilford Dudley and Jane Grey went one 
after the other to the public axe, instead of the retirement that suited 
their innocence. The death of another Jane, whom Lady Jane per- 
haps would not have despised, though others might, is said to have 
given its name to Shoreditch. Jane Shore, the life sf the voluptuous 
retirements of Edward IV. aud the friend of all who wanted assistance, 
was seen there in her old age, wrinkled, and gathering water-cresses. 
What a difference froiA the picture of her, in which she is described as 
having risen '' out of her bed in the morning, having nothing on but a 
rich mantle cast under one arm over her shoulder, and sitting in a 
chair, on which her naked arm did lie!" This portrait, by the way, 
argues a taste, amd an eye for colouring, which one should hardly have 
looked for in the paintings of those times. It was perhaps the work of 
an Italian. But I shall never get out of town. Of Hackney and all 
that region, famous for giving a name to Hackney coaches, I know 
nothing more illustrioos than what is said of it in a quaint periodical 
work, which I have met with somewhere;— -namely, that 

— Homerton and Clapton do declare. 
The many country seats that there are there. 

They tell me, however (is this true ?) that I am to like a place a little 
morejto the north, the name of which I shall not allow myself to be 
sure of till I bear further advices. Let it be jff^ good a name as you 
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; for I shall " like it moat horribly/' I remember now that. I used 
to go that way to bathe. Besides, you have C. L. The great men 
of the court of Elizabeth must have resided much about the neighbour- 
hood of Stoke Newington and Highbury, for every old mansion there- 
about is dignified with the title of one of her palaces. At Stoke Newing- 
ton lived the late Dr. Aikin, who was a clever man, and did good ; 
though he should not have said, that Spenser's Epithalamium '^ wants 
only judicious curtailment to make it a very pleasing piece." I would 
as lief have had the bride curtailed, had I been the hero of it. Dr. 
Aikin's sister, Mrs. Barbauld, still renders the place interesting by her 
residence. Here lived Dr. Watts, whose logical head did not hinder 
bis little frail person from being hypochondriacal, and whose hypochon^ 
dria unfortunately drove him into Calvinism instead of the bowling-- 
green. But I believe he extricated himself at last. There wants ft 
good account of the last years of men who get rid of their superstitions, 
as well as of those who are said to have been overcome by them. 

To return to the river's side, and cross the water. At Greenwich, 
&mous for its green woods and white sails, — for its old weather-beaten 
pensioners, who sit eyeing the placid stream, — and for lasses who kiss 
their mother earth all the way down hill in fair tifne, and their consin 
•John at the bottom of it, — Queen Elizabeth held her court ; such a 
court, as princes and courtiers can seldom- contrive to muster up. Flat- 
tery there had a sort of right; and accordingly the old Queen was a 
** nymph " to the last, scorching up the Hattons and Raleighs with the 
xtttrospective beauties of seventy. Furthermore, she walked abcoad 
among them with a wrinkled face, black teeth, little spaikling grey 
eyes, a hand and arm so white that it transported even Dutch young 
gentlemen, and a new gown for every day in the year. How she con- 
trived to maintain her charms, while dancing and playing on the lute, 
in order to convince a Scotch ambassador of her juvenility, who was to 
look through a crevice, none but a Scotchman can say ; and accord- 
ingly I leave it to Sir Walter. If he discovers something to venerate 
in the fumbling of King James, he will surely not be at a loss in the 
tumbling of old Elizabeth. At Redriff (vainly spelt Rotherhithe) some 
story-book hero cuts a figure; but I cannot remember his name. Down 
the Kent-road, Chaucer's pilgrims took their way to Canterbury, telling 
stories that have outlasted St. Thomas's shrine, and will outlast a thou- 
sand others. I think I see him now, looking downwards ; the Wife of 
Bath grinning ; the Friars and Summoners iff «all their varieties of hy- 
pocrisy and impudence ; the Squire dancing on his horse, conscious of 
the Prioress ; Uie experienced Knight, his father ; the busy Serjeant at 
Law, who seemed still '* busier than he was ;'' the reckless Sailor ; the 
unhealthy Cook ; the lean meek scholar, upon his lean horse ; the lean 
eholbrick Steward, upon his plump one; the bull of a Miller; &c. &c. 
and Harry Baillie, the host, venting his admiration of a pathetic story 
in a volley of oaths. Kent-street derives a minor lustre from Goldsmith's 
Madam Blaze. Newington Butts, as its name denotes, was famous for 
archery. With the suburb field^that now contain prisons and bedlams, 
the great^poets and wits of ShaKespeare's time must have been conver- 
sant, owing to the neighbourhood of the theatre in the Borough. Their 
Club at the Mermaid in • Corohill was as convenient a spot as they 
Gonld well chuse between the theatre on one hand, and the court and 
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country seats of Elizabeth on the two sides of the water on the other* 
Camberwell was lately remarkable for the proud yilla of a Quaker phy- 
sician. Clapham looks unnatural, with its bankers' houses on a bit of 
wild common. Armstrong in his poem upon preserving health recom- 
mends Dulwich as ^' yet unspoiled by art." I believe it still retains its 
character, though more houses have come, and the gypsies gone away. 
It touches upon Norwood. Here is Dulwich college, founded by one of 
Shakspeare's fellow-players, Allen, — a name which seems to belong to 
people of worth. I know one myself. The original of Fielding's All- 
worthy was another : and the first countenance I remember at school 
was an Allen's, — so good and handsome, that an old ' stall-woman 
against whom he happened to run in the street, and to turn round upon 
in the course of her abuse, exclaimed, '^ Confpund your great, ugly, 
driving — — sweet face, God bless it !" Poor Allen ! he died aboard 
ship, a surgeon, vainly forewarned by Roderick Random. What had 
his blushing maiden face to do in a gang-way? And yet what would 
the hard places of the world become, if such faces never shone on them! 
-—To Dulwich college Sir Francis Bourgeois bequeathed his collection 
of pictures, which it is a holiday to go and see. Between Dulwich 
and Beckenham is a pretty, rustic, out-of-the way spot, cajled Penge, 
whicii an acquaintance of yours thinks the charmingest place in the 
world. Her first child was bom at Beckenham. The white spire of 
Beckenham church, issuing out of the trees, is a truly English and 
sylvan spectacle. I think Johnson was in the habit of visiting some- 
body at Beckenham. In the church i^ Gray's epitaph on Mrs. Clarke, 
'^Lol where the silent marble weeps." Sydenham, another pretty 
village with a green, has long been the residence of Mr. Campbell. 
Lewisham was immortalised by Queen Elizabeth in a strain of alliter- 
ative abuse, which not being a queen, I want the face to repeat. Re- 
turning westward, we come to Thrale and Johnson at Streatham. 
There Mrs. Thrale encouraged his bile with good dinners, and soothed 
it with gay curtains ; and there, it seems, he had two desks on each 
side a window, upon which he used to write his Lives of the Poets, — a 
^^ mechanical operation of the spirit" somewhat too prophetic of the 
point of criticism at which he would stop short. But admiration ever 
be paid to the hero of Boswell, and reverence to the good SaiQaritan 
who took up the female in the street, and put her to bed while other 
people were chattering! At Merton, a pretty place with a pretty 
appellation (so at Ieast«it seemed to me, when I spent my holidays 
there) lived the illustrious little withered lion. Nelson. But it once 
contained a personage much more interesting in my eyes; to wit, an 
aunt of mine ; a true West Indian of the best sort, somewhat wilful, 
very idle and generous, and a lady to the heart of her. If the mention 
of these two personages together looks like an anticlimax, take the 
following out of a master of the " bon godt," which I think beats it 
hollow. It is Chaulien addressing the Countess of Stafford :— 

Voua n'Burez jamais besoin 
De Muse qui vous anime, 
Ni qu* ApoUon prtfone soin 
De vous montrer le sublime ; 
Car vous trouverez chez vous 
' Dans UN OncUfort aimabUt 

Ui^ mattre plus que capable 
De vout former au bon goiit. . 
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Bat what has this ImpeMneDt Frenchman to do with one's young 

days and one's natursJ affections? Talking of Queen Elizabeth and her 

Nymphals, I remember writing an elegy on the death of this kinswoman , 

in which I called her a *' nymph *' also, though she was between fiifltj. 

and sixty. Why did she not live to be called a damsel? There was 

such an elegance about her in my eye, that I never thought her wrinkled 

face old. And where are you, dear cousin F. that in the pride of your 

tuckers and dressed locks you are not still calling me '' petit garcon^'' 

and throwing down peaches from the trees to my adoring eyes ? WJiat 

had trouble to do with your warm strip of West-lndianism, that ^t did 

not dance and flutter all its Hfe in 4>erpetual youth? She had the 

cruelty to give me a little chrystal heart, as If it signified nothing to the 

^* petit garden ;'' and I wote it next my own at school, with an infinite 

mixture of pride and pensiveness. Few things are better than these 

fancies, or even the recollections of them ; and those that are, partake 

of the same character. Let me try as I may, I feel I have nothing 

greater, much less happier in me, than I had when a boy ; nor can I do 

any thing better than draw out, as it were, what was in «ae thei|. 

Business has only made me uneasy to others, and remorseful to myseK 

My tasks take another direction. I am formed by nature to suffer and 

imagine alone, or in company with some friend ; and in public to do 

nothing but impart a sense of the joys which love and patience regard 

me with. 

But what have the peach trees done with me, that I stand her^ in a 
dream, when 1 have to make half the circuit of London? Yet I must 
not forget the little river Wandle, which runs by MertoQ^ and in which I 
once saw a vision bright and ideal as any in a picture. It was ngjthing, 
^ooy but a girl with long flaxen hair and blue eyes, washing somp linen 
^^th naked feet among the pebbles. H^r hair was flaxenest of the 
flaxen ; her eyes blue as sapphire ; — ^it was August ; find the 

^— Ceerule stream, rambling in pebble-ttone, 
Crept under moss as green as any gourd. 

What she must have thought of me in my school petticoats, I know 
not ; but her surprise had the advantage of fixing her in a beautuftfl 
posture, and making her open all huer bhie eyes. I wish Mr. Wordswoi 
liad flourished thien, and set ** us youth'* upon attempting to wr 
naturally. I made " a copy of verses*' afterwards upon the WsMR^ 
^hich might have been a little better for it. When I met with the Met 
upon it in Drayton's Polyolbion, the vision came upon me again iiilU 
its beauty, only not quite so " plump." 

Then Wandal cometh in, the Mole's beloved mate. 
So amiable, so fair, so pure, so delicate, 
So plump, fK> full, (K> fresh, her eyes so wondrous clear f 
And first unto her lord at Wandsworth doth appear, 
That in the goodly court of their great sovereign Thames, 
There might no other speech be had amongst the streams 
But only of this nymph, sweet Wandal, what she wore. 
Of her complexion, grace, and how herself she bore. 

POLTOLB. Song 17,.^ 

At Wimbledon, when a child, I was taken to see Home Tooke, who 
patted me on the head, and gave me a very different benediction frota 
the bishop. In a wood near the same place I saw, koany years after- 
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wards, od6 of tbe mpst successful of ministers, Vho seemed one of the 
most miserable of ix^en. I have pitied him ever since. 

At Putney Gibbon was born, and at Battersea lived Bolingbroke. 
A pretty infidel neighbourhood ! I think I see Bulingbroke and Swift 
sitting at the open window over the Thames, waiting for Arbuthnot and 
Gay to come from London, and Pope from Twickenham. Bolingbroke 
is lounging, with an end of his peruke over his shoulder. Swift is fid^ 
geting with the girdle of his cassock, or cutting his nails to the quick 
with a penknife. All the banks of the Thames upwards are classic 
ground. At Richmond, in that lazy undress of a fat body, called* 
Thomson, lived one of the freest, most elegant, and most cordial of 
poetical spirits, the most un-Scotch of Scotchmen. He was seen eating ' 
peaches off d tree with his hands in his waistcoat pockets ; which is 
what he ought to have done. Out of his enjoyments have come ours; 
Gkrrick must not be passed by at Hampton ; nor old Jacob Tonson, at 
Bam Elms, since Congreve and Vanbrugh used to dine with him ;* 
nor Horace Walpole, with his toy- shop and his two-penny notions, at 
Strawberry Hill. He would have been a man, if he had not been a 
lord. But Twickenham and Pope ! What a burst of beauty and wit 
is there ! 

What lady^s that, to ivhom he gently bends ? 

Who knows not her ? Ah, those are Worlley's eyes 
The sweet tongued Murray near her side attends ; 

Now to my heart the glance of Howard flies ; 
' Now Harvey, fair of face, I mark full well. 

With thee, youth's youngest daughter, sweet Lepell. 

I see two lovely sisters hand in hand. 

The fair-haired Martha, and Teresa brown ; 
Madge Bellenden, the tallest of the land, 

And smiling Mary, fair and soft as down. 
Yonder I see the cheerful duchess stand 

For friendship, zeal, and blithesome humours known : ■ 
Whence that loud shout in such a hearty strain ? 
Why, all the Hamiltons are in her train. — Gay. 

We fancy Pope always reading or writing ; at intervals entertaining 
Bolingbroke, Swift, or Arbuthnot, or all' three ; or undergoing his 
phasing provocations betwixt the humours of 

The fair-haired Martha, and Teresa brown. 

, F^rtb^r up, atChertsey, died good-hearted and fine-headed Cowley, — 
Paj^ says, of a fever which he caught in consequence of having been 
drinking too freely, and lying out all night in the fields, with Dean 
Sprat. The story is in Spence*s Anecdotes, but was omitted by John- 
son, less out of tenderness, I dare say, to the Tory poet, than to the Tory 

• See a pleasant parody by Rowe, on the Dialogue between Horace and Lydia. 
The speakers are Tonson and Congreve. Tonson says, 

Tm in with Captain Vanburgh at the present, 

A most sweet-natured gentleman, and pleasant ; 

He writes your comedies, draws schemes, and models, 

And builds dukes' houses upon very odd hills. 
Yet he ends with saying, that he would give up even Vanbrugh to be reconciled 
jwitfa Congreve, and would set up a bed for him in bis dining-room at Bow-street, if 
he. would come and see hioi. Jacob cuts a better fiaure hera than when he inserted 
bad monev among his paymenu to poor Dryden for hit Virgil — Sea the letters atth« 
•ad of Walter So«tt*i edition of Dryden. 
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bishop, whom he was amxious to exadt. Pope added, that *^' the parish 
sdl^talked of the drunken Dean.** 

Brentford, as Sir Hugh £vans would have said, ** hath strange re^ 
pntations." It was celebrated in the wars of the King and Parliament. 
The " two kings'* of it are renowned in the Rehearsal. A poet, who 
lired at Richmond, records it as " a town of mud ;"* and a king, who 
Hved at Kew, chose it for his prospect from the other side of the river. 
At Hammersifiith Richardson had a country box. He used to bring 
ftnexpected nosegays from his garden there to his printing-office in the 
eity, in order to tempt his compositors to be early at their work. 

Kensington is eminent for the heaviest part of the gossiping histoid 
of courts ; but there are one or two literary anecdotes connected with 
It, which I cannot refer to for want of books. There is a poem on the 
Oardens by Tickell. I believe Kent first displayed his genius in impror-\ 
Ing them. There was once some inconvenience, perhaps, in wailing 
in them at late hours; but all the rest of the time^ it was as it should 
1)e. Now, for " satyrs and i^^lvan boys," they have beadles, who take 
care that you cultivate nature with propriety, and remind you at erciy 
turn of the Board of Green Cloth. Who can dine on the grass with 
beadles looking at them? Eating their veal-pie under favour, and 
merry by authority? 

• Castle of Indolence, the last stanza. 

" Ev'n so, through Brentford town, a town of mud. 
An herd of bristly swine is prick'd along,*' &o. 
Gay records 

Brentford's tedious town. 

For dirty streets, and white-leggM chickens known. 
[To be concluded next week.] 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Don Juan. Cantos IX, X, XL 

[Contiiraed.] !^^"^ 

In our last Number, we carried our observations upon this forth* 
coming publication to the close of the tenth Canto, and we are now 
about to enter on the eleventh,, with an increasing perception of the 
difficulty of our task. In no preceding division *is • the noble author 
more himself, and less any body else ; and all the variety of his moods, 
but especially the mood sarcastic, are exhibited with singular versa-* 
tility and piquancy. The ease and felicity of Lord Byron's transitions 
from " grave to gay, from lively to severe," are without example ; only 
as it was observed of the '^ Allegro" of Milton, that it was the mirth of 
a melancholy man, so it may be asserted of the humour of Lord ByroQ, 
that it is uniformly tinged with the hue of his Poco-curantish philosophy. 
Even when dwelling on the Loves and the Graces, — ^the pure and 
genuine breathings of early and unsophisticated attachment, — the 
noblest and least interested of human impulses, the concealed landet 
will dart from the barrel of his quill, and in the midst of all manner of 
smilingness sind complacency, as accurately breathe a given vein as 
' Sir Ashley Cooper himself. In the direct nanner of inculcating the 
•ombre conclusion of Solomon, that stll is vanity, L(ycd^TQ»w\£w^\)A 
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equalled, but where is he who can so readily and playfully detect the 
unguis in Aer6d— the snake in the grass — the serpent beneath the 
flowers — the universal condition of being — the taint of the earthly in 
all below the moon ? It is however a fearful privilege, being neces- 
sarily alarming to fraud and hypocrisy in all its ramifications ; and 
hence the pious horror of bigotted authority, and the solemn farce 
of the Dugdale appeal — that most finished illustration of Jesuitical 
Equity since the days of Blaise Pascal. Never was common sense 
more rudely assailed, common honesty more openly trodden down, and 
the real as distinguished from the avowed object of an asserted law more 
completely exposed* Happily, in the present instance, it will prove 
nugatory ; and impotent must be the press, and puerile the intellect of 
the country, if it can long avail in any other. But this is not the 
object before us; leaving it therefore to the sweeping consequences 
of universal contempt, we proceed with the more light and entertaining 
duties of our office. 

Canto XI. opens with a brief dissertation on the ideal system of 
Bishop Berkeley, which, with his usual condensation of thought and 
expression, the poet identifies with *' Universal Egotism" — a happy 
definition ; and with *' All ourselves/* a biting one. But take th^ 
passage :-— 

When Bishop Berkeley said ^* there was no matter,*' 

And proved it — *twa8 no matter what he said : 
They say his system Uis in vain to batter. 

Too subtile for the ariest human head ; 
And yet who can believe it? I would shatter 

Gladly all matters down to stone or lead, 
Or adamant, to find the- World a spirit, 
And wear my head, denying that V wear it. 

What a sublime discovery 'twas to make the 

Universe universal Egotfsm, 
That's all ideal, — all opuptelves; Til stake the 

World (be it what you will) that thafi no schism. 
Oh, Doubt ! — if thou be'st doubt, for which some take thee, 

But which I doubt extremely — thou sole prism 
Of the Truth's rays, spoil not my draught of spirit! 
Heaven's brandy, though our brain can hardly bear it. 

With Heaven's brandy, however, the poet wishes to dispense awhile, 
having grown rather phthisical of late, and finding his orthodoxy 
increase with his illness. He supplies indeed a scale of the operation; 
but it will ftiore advance our task to proceed with the history of Don 
Juan, who alights from his carriage on Shooter,^ Hill, in order to take 
a view of London. Allowing the chaise to proceed, he walks on behind 
it, wrapt up in a contemplation of English greatness, and in ecstacies of 
admiration at English lib^ty. The passage is so original, especially 
for the happy use of rhetbrical figure, antithesis, we must perforce 
supply it: — 

<* And here,'* he cried, *' is Freedom's chosen station ; 

« Here peals the people's voice, nor can entomb it 
'< Racks, prisons, inquisitions $ resurrection 
*' Awaits It, each new meeting or election. 

** Here are chaste wives, pure lives j here people pay 
** But what they please $ and if thfit things be dear, 

»* 'Tis only that they love to throw away 
** Their cash, to show how much they have a-year. 

*^ Here laws arc all inviolate^ none lay 
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** Traps for the traveller ; every highway's clear : 
** Here — ;-" he was interrupted by a knife. 
With, *' damn your eyes ! your money or your life !*• 

These *^ freeborn sounds*' proceed from four footpads, who bad seen 
Juan loiter behind the carriage. Our Don did not comprehend their 
language, but found other matters intelligible enough :— • 

Juan yet quickly understood their gesture, 

And being somewhat choleric and sudden, 
Drew forth a pocket-pistol from his vesture. 

And fired it into one assailant's pudding—- 
Who fell, as rolls an ox o*er in his pasture. 

And roared out, as he writhed his native mud in. 
Unto his nearest follower or henchmai^, 
** Oh Jack ! Vm floorM by that ere bloody Frenchman !" 

The comrades of the wounded man run away ; but Juan's humanity will 
■lot allow him to be abandoned on the road ; and here we have a touch 
of mastery of no common kind. It is scarcely possible to convey a more 
atriking combination of corrupt and factitious with genuine nature than 
^he following passage furnishes :— • 

But ere they could perform this pious duty, 
The dying man cried, ** Hold ! I've got my gruel I 

** Oh ! for a ^lass of moar/— We've miss'd our booty— - 

*' Let me die where I am !" And as the fuel 
«Of life shrunk in his heart, and thick and sooty 

The drops fell from his death-wound, and he drew ill 

His breath, — he from his swelling throat untied 

A kerchief, crying " Give Sal that I"— and died. 

This accident renders Juan meditative; and in allusion to the 
tiermination of the hero of the road; Lord Byron displays another accom* 
plishment : — 

He from the world had cut off a great man. 
Who in his time had made heroic bustle. 
Who in a row like Tom could lead the van. 

Booze in the ken, or at the spellken hustle ? 
Who -queer a flat ? Who (spite of Bow-street's ban) 

On tt^e high toby-spice so flash the muzzle ? 
Who on a lark, with black-eyed Sal (his blowing) 
So prime, so swell, so nutty, and so knowing ? 

But Tom's no more — and so no more of Tom. 

We omit the entrance of Juan into town by lamplight, his pas- 
sage over Westmiuster-bridge, and by way of Charing Cross, Pall Mall, 
and St. James's-street; to his hotel in Piccadilly, which are very 
pleasantly sketched ; as also the presentation of his ministerial creden- 
tials. Suffice it to say, that his previous adventures and bonnes 
fortunes with the comprehensive Catherine, having been industriously 
whispered, prepare a certain eclat for him, and he is very well received 
both at court' and by office. The following stanzas, we are fearful, will 
produce no scball consternation among a set of personages whose ideas 
of their owri importance are not always in strict accordance with those 
of other people : — 

Besides the Ministers and underlings. 

Who must be courteous to the accredited 
Diplomatists of rather wavering kings, 

Until their royal riddle's fully read. 
The very clerks,— those somewoat dirty springs 

Of office, or the House of Office, fed 
By foul corruption into streams,— even they 
Were hardly rude enough to earn their pay : 
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And hiBolefic* no doubt is what they are 

Employed for, since it is their daily labour, 
In the dear offices of peace or w«r ; 

And should you doubt, pray ask of your next neighbour, 
When for a passport, or some other b^r 

To freedom, he applied (a grief and a bore) 
If he-found not this spawn of tax-bom riches. 
Like lap-dogs, the least civil sons of b o . 

Juan's reception by the beau monde is highly flattering ; and^ as 

usual; his good fortune with the sex is unequivocal : — 

Fair virgins blushed upon him ; wedded dames 
Bloomed also in less transitory hues; 
, For both commodities dwell by the Thames, 
, ; . The painting and the painted ; youth, ceruse, 
.' ■ -> Against bis heart preferred their usual claims, 

/ '. Such]as no gentleman can quite refuse ; • • 

DaiightefB admired his dress, and pious mothers ' ^ 

Enquired his income, and if he had brothers. ... 

' The IbUowiBg stanza and note wilLeoavey information ta some of our ' 
readers at all events. How little did -the young and pretty heiress, to 
whom Lord Byron is indebted for hiil>«j^ial iUuoaination on this sub- . 
ject, foresee that her sage communication would be preserved in a-£. 
stanza of Don Juan, like a fly in amber ! We shudder at the passage '^ 
in which the poet observes, that he could quote both drapery and 
wearers. What a feast for the John Bull, if given, and their fathers, 
husbands, brothers, pr second cousins should happen to be Whigs ! — 

The milliners who furnish " grapery Misses*' ♦ 

Tlironghout the season, «|fx>n speculation 
Of payment ere the honeymoon's last.kissev 

Have waned into a crescent's coruscation, 
Thought such an opportunity as this is. 

Of a rich fbreigner*s initiation,. 
Not to be overlooked,*— and gave such credit, 
That future bridegrooms swore, and sighed, and paid it. 

The Blues, on whom, for some reason or other, the noble poet seems 
always disposed to look bht^, aisb crowd round the fashionable 
stranger: — *■.'■, 

The Blues, that tender tribe, who sigh o'er sonpets. 

And with the pages of the last Review 
Line the interior oftheir heads or bonnets. 

Advanced in all their azure's highest hue : 
They talked bad French of Spanish, and upon its 

Late authors asked him for a hint or two ; 
And which was softest, Russian or Castilian ? 
And whether in his travels he saw. Ilion } 

Juan, who, like most gentlemen of his class, was not immensely 

profound, is somewhat perplexed by these learned queries, but gets 

• M « Drapery Misses.*— This term is probably any thing now but a mysUry, It 
was however aunoat so to me when I first returned from tne Elast in 1811 — 1818. 
It means a pretty, a highborn, a fashionable young female, well instructed by her 
friends, and furnished oy her milliner with a wardrobe upon credit, to be repaid, 
when married, by the husband. The riddle was first read to me by a young and 
pretty heiress, on my praising the ** drapery** of an ** untoeJurei^* but " pretty vir- 
ginities" (like Mrs. Ann Page) of the then day, which has now been some years 
yesterdav : — she assured me that the thing was common in London ; and as her own 
thousands, and blooming looks,, and rich simplicity of array, put any suspicion in 
her own case out of the question, 1 cbnfisss I gave some cremt to the allegation. If 
necessary, authorities might be cited, in which case I coahf qoofe both *^ drapery" 
and the wearers. Let us trope, however, thst it is now otaule t e ." 
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through his difficulties ai many a hero of tho .sanie school hai .dbna 
before him : — 

Juan, who was a little superficial, 

And not in literature a great Drawcansiri ^ 

Examined by this learned and especial 

Jury of matrons, scarce new what to answer < 
His duties warlike, loving, or official, 

His steady application as a dancer, ' 

Had kept him from the brink of Hippocrene, 
Which now he found was blue instead of green. 

However, he replied at hazard, with * , 

A modest confidence and calm assurance, ' 
Which lent his learned lucubrations pith. 

And passed for arguments of good endurance* 
That prodigy. Miss Ararainta Smith, 

(Who at sixteen translated « Hercules Furenfc" 
Into as furious English) with her best look, ^ 
' Set down his sayingain hei^comiBDn-place book. 

Our captivating Don^ however, is acquainted with several languagasi 
hich does mu^h-fop. him^- only he is no poety which in the estiihatloii 
f the ladies is all that is wanted to render him sublime ; besides 

Lady Fitz-Frisky, and Miss Mffivia Mannish, 
Both longed extremely to be sung in Spanish. 

Juan is however admitted to all the coteries, and gets some knowledge 

f the ten thousand living authors; and 

Also the eighty " greatest living poets," 
As every paltry magazine can show it*t. 

The " greatest living poet," Lord Byron observes, is precisely in tibi 

ituation of the champion of the fist: — 

In twice five years " the greatest living poet," 
^ Like to the champion in the fisty ring. 

Is called on to suppojrt his claim, or show it. 

Although 'tis an imaginary thing. . ' 

Even I, — albeit Tm sure I did not know it. 

Nor sought of foolscap subjects to be king,*~- i^^ 

Was reckoned, a considerable time, \^r 

The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme. '^.. . 

The subsequent parallel is still more happy : — 

But Juan was my Moscow, and Faliero 
My Leipsic, and my Mont Saint Jean seems CSain : 

** La Belle Alliance" of dunces down at zero. 
Now that the Lion's fall'n, may rise again : 

But [ will fall at least as fell my hero ; 
Nor reign at all, or as a moftuitch reign ; 

Or to some lonely isle of Jailors go. 

With turncoat Southey for my turnkey Lowe. 

Whether Lord Byron is performing Napoleon to Southey's SirHudsoB 
or not, we will not determine ; but of this we are sure, that in com- 
parison with himself no assignable successor can at this moment he 
any thing more than a Louis XVIIL to a Bonaparte. La. Belle 
Alliance is no doubt active to maka it appear otherwise, and ita 
mercenaries retail their miserable jokes and pointless darts (sine ictu) 
with persevering and lamentable imbecility. These gentry should 
recollect that the lion was not kicked by asses until on the point of 
expiring, and that a Canto of Don Juan will at any time lay them 
prostrate by the score. To be candid, their mode of procedux« kntak * 
as if they Uiemselves thought so, for they exhi\At no^Ooan^'WX ^ %^^ 
Impotent denH^Dstntion, like the soldiers of a CVafie«b ioxt^mw&fite 
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m Lord Anson's Voyage, who in order to keep up a warlike appearance 
paraded the ramparts with wooden guns. Peace be with them, it is 
sure to attend their readers, if not the most wakeful of mankind. 

We find Canto XL too fruitful for the limits of our publication ; we 
shall therefore conclude our remarks upon it next week. 



Memoir of John Aikin, M. D. By Lucy Aikin. 

Dr. Aikin was one of the few authors by profession, who after running 
a lengthened career, had no occasion to look behind him with uneasi- 
ness or regret. Calm in conduct and steady in principle, the sober and 
eyen tenor of his moral and literary character, was perfectly corres- 
pondent; and what is not always the case, he seemed thoroughly 
embued himself with the spirit of his own favourite axiom, — the propriety 
of submitting eyery thing to '^ the decision of reason." We apprehend, 
that it is in the, rank of the more educated and liberal dissenters that 
this mental constitution is likely to be formed, and, with certain excep- 
tions, this constant appeal to reason to be more assiduously cultivated, 
at least we haye been generally led to conceive so by the result. Solid 
and generally scientific attainment, with a diligent culture of the 
reasoning powers, as opposed to mere philology, and the attainment of 
an excursive and imaginative spirit, seems to distinguish the thorough 
bred scholastic dissenter from the mass of the people who are less 
distinctively educated. This is partly in their favour and partly not. 
In the critical and investigative departments they usually excel, in the 
bold, the soaring, and the inventive, seldom ; and in lofty flights of 
imagination still seldomer. In point of fact, they are not often allowed 
to feed on the literary pabulum of this mental tendency until a relish 
for it is in a great degree superseded ; and with the exception of a few 
of the leading classics, scholastically communicated, instead of coming 
to the great fathers of poetical inspiration, with a gay, youthful and 
l« ' disengaged frame of mind, they are usually sealed books to them, until 
preoccupancy has shut out their influence for ever. So much as to our 
grand distinction ; and if necessary it would be easy to refer to social 
and political causes for many more. This however is not our intention ; 
our sole object being to refer to an intellectual species, of which as an 
individual we think the late Dr. Aikin formed a very favourable 
example. 

The Memoir before us exhibits all the Aikin good sense, with what 
we are obliged to regard as its frequent concomitant — a something of 
dryness — too literally a mere memoir to be entertaining ; and too desti- 
tute of incident to excite curiosity. The life of the professional literary 
man of the assiduous and laborious class, can scarcely be otherwise ; 
and such was Dr. Aikin. Independent of the history of his productions, 
we are chiefly interested by his conscientious and honourable main- 
tenance of his public principles, at a time when social comfort and 
worldly prosperity were both in jeopardy wherever this independence 
was manifested. In this point of view, the calm and unostentatious 
life of Dr. Aikfn merits the attention of all men, as his services to 
general literature claim the respect of the scholar and general inquirer 
in particular. These services, it will be seen by a list of his numerous 
woiica inserted in the introduction to these volumes, were chiefly critical 
»nd bi(^raphical^, the £r$t correct and elegant, tat\iei xVi^tx ^tofoxiiid \ 
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the latter of standard value, both for accuracy and acumen, and 
especially serviceable as books of reference and valuable compilations. 

The chief novelty in these volumes consists of the correspondence of 
this very respectable literary veteran with a variety of contemporaries 
of learning and reputation, by whom he was generally respected. To 
these are added a judicious compilation of his critical essays on the 
English Poets, appended to respective editions of them ; and a selection 
of his miscellaneous papers and essays, contributed to various periodical 
works, and consequently not always known to be from the pen of 
Dr. Aikin. The result is a couple of. handsome octavo volumes, which 
will take their place on the general shelf of British Literature, with 
modest but undisputed respectability. 

Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld, who still survives, were the children 
of the Rev. John Aikin, a dissenting clergyman and schoolmaster, first 
of Kibworth Harcourt in Leicestershire, and subsequently of Warrington, 
where he bore a high character for learning, and general ability* 
Dr. Aikin was brought up to the medical profession, but after a trial or 
two, which in the principal instance failed, in consequence of the 
virulence of party spirit, at the commencement of the French revolution. 
He gradually took up literature as a source of profit, in which pursuit he 
seems to have enjoyed much more satisfaction and reputation than 
usually belong to so uncertain a profession. His leading characteristics, 
which we believe few will be inclined to question, are neatly summed 
tip in the following epitaph :-^ 

In Memory of 

JOHN AIKIN, M.D. 

who was born at Kibworth in Leicestershire 

Jan. 15th, 1747, 

died in this parish 

Dec. 7th, 1822. 

A strenuous and consistent assertor 

Of the cause of civil and religious liberty 

and of the free exercise of reason 

in the inTestigajtion of truth. 

Of unwearied diligence m all his pursuits, 

he was characterised, 

in his profession, 

by skill, humanity, and disinterestedness; 

in his writings, 

by candour, by moral purity, 

by good sense, and refined taste. 

In the intercourse of society 

he was affable, kind, cheerful, instructive ; 

as a husband, a father, and a (riend, 

unblemished, revered, and beloved. 



TABLE TALK. 



The following extract is from Heywood's Hierarchy of Angels, a 
^^ork which, with infinite simplicity, details the whole social economy 
^f heaven, and no small portion of that of hell. The following account 
^£ '' the homage paid by a witch or a magician to Lucifer or the Devil'* 
^^ supplied with so much precision and official phraseology, it must 
^Uidoubtedly have been supplied to the author by the comtI n^^waaxw ^1 
Pandemonium. 
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" The manner of this homage (and others) done to the devil, i* m followoth t-* 
First, the magician, or witch, is brought before the tribunal of Satan, either by a 
lamiliar spirit, or else by a mage or hag of the same profession : he sits crowned in 
a majestic throne, round engirt with other devils, who attend on him as his lords, 
barons, and princes, richly habited. The pfdace seemeth wholly to be built of 
marble, the walls hung with gold and purple-coloured arras ; all shewing the pomp 
of regality and state. Satan himself, from his royal seat, casts his eyes round about, 
as if ready to incline his benign ears to any humble suitor whatsoever. 

'* Then steps forth a devil of a venerable aspect, and saith,' O most potent lord 
atid master, great patron of the spacious universe, in whose hands are all the riches 
and treasures of the earth, and all the goods and gifts of the world ; this man I pre- 
sent before thine imperial throne, to follow thy standard, and to fight under the 
patronage of thy great name and power; who is ready to acknowledge thee to be 
/Ciod -and Creator of all things, and none but thee. It shall be in thy clemency, O 
most sovereign lord, to vouchsafe this man (or woman) the grace of thy benign 
aspect, and receive him (or her) into thy patronage and favour.' 

■ ■ * "To which he, with a grave countenance and loud oration, thus answereth,* I 
•cannot but commend this thy friend, who so cordially hath committed himself into- 
^r safeguard and trust : whom, as our client and favourite, we accept, and promiss 
to'supply him with all felicity and pleasures, both in this present life and the future.' 

'•' ' This clone, the miserable wretch is commanded to renounce his faith and baptism, 
the eucharist, and all other holy things, and to confess Lucifer his only lordand 
covemor ; which is Jbne with many execrable ceremonies, not fit to be here remem* 
oered. Then is the writing delivered (as was before spoken of Theophilus), written 
with the blood of the left thumb. Then doth the Devil mark him, either in 
the brow, neck, or shbulder, with the stamp or character of the foot of an hare, a 
black dog^ or toad, or some such figure, by which he brands him (as the custom was 
of old to mark their slaves and captives, whom they bought in the market for 
money) to become his perpetual slave and vassal.'* 

The following passage we give upon tjie same authority ; but we 
cannot participate in the indignation of the author at the extraordinary 
mode of salutation practised at the court of Tartarus, being sadgfied 
that the locality of the part to be saluted never stands in the wky of a 
practised courtier even in this world ; and as to standing on the head, 
leaping a stick, and all that, Gulliver's account of the court of Lilliput 
applies to almost every court on the terrestrial globe. 

'* The way in which Lucifer is wwshipptd by his Adherents, 

*' As the Devil is always adverse to his Creator, so he will be worshipped with 
contrary rites and ceremonies. Therefore, when magicians and witches present 
themselves unto him, they worship him with their faces from and their backs 
toward him, and sometimes standing upon their heads, with their heels upward; 
but, which is most beastly and abominable of all, in sign of homage, he presents 
unto them for salutation the hinder part of his person, as dfvers magicians have con- 
fessed.*' 

Having supplied an account of certain ceremonies belonging to the 
holy Inquisition last week, we thought a brief account of other diabo-. 
lical forms might follow with great keeping and propriety. 
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LITERARY EXAMINER. 



No. VIII.— SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1823. 



THE INDICATOR. 

No. LXXXI. 

There he arriving, round aboat doth &f. 

And takes survey with busie, curious eye. 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tender]y.--SPBNBBR. 

ON THE SUBURBS OF GENOA AND THE COUNTRY ABOUT LONDONi 

[Concluded from last week..] 

At Holland House, still in becoming hands, lived, loved, and. died 
-Addison ; none of them very happily, though much is said about the 
death. I do not use the word " happy" in a physical sense, but. as a 
question of good taste. Christians can die well undoubtedly : so can 
good people of all religions ; especially if their blood is in a state of 
leasonable circulation, and they are not haunted with fears for others. 
I do not know how Steele died. Very pleasantly, I dare say, if he had 
liis wits about him ; for Young said, that *^ in his worst state of health, 
he seemed to desire nothing but to please and be pleased.'' But at al) 
events, his last years are preferable to those of Addison, even though he 
had given up his property to his creditors and retired into Wales. He 
used to amuse himself there with sitting out of doors in a chair, and 
giving prizes to be contended for by the village damsels. His more 
prudent friend, who put executions in his house to instruct him (which 
was about as good-natured as Steele thought it, and about as wise as 
damming up a torrent for a fortnight) flourished and faded in his grand 
house under the contempt of his wedded Countess, and resorted to con- 
solations, which in such a man, and such a man only, provoke one to 
forget the charity which he lost sight of. It is a tradition, I believe, in 
Holland House, that Addison used sometimes to compose while pacing 
up and down a long room that had a window at each end, and in each 
window a bottle. What the bottle contained, more or less, stronger or 
weaker, is^ matter of speculation. If he thought qf poor Steele, I beg 
his pardon ; but why did he not say something about it ? Addison's 
tavern habits were too much for Pope, who was obliged to leave off 
sittmg up with him. Dennis, according to Spence's Anecdotes, said,' 
that Dryden '' for the last ten years of his life was much acquainted 
with 'Addison, and draak with him more than he ever used to do'; 
probably so far as to hasten his end.'* Addison was then a yoQnjg man. 
This was beginning betimes for the great moralist of ^he circles. Whep 
the story of his death-bed is told, it should be added (and doubtless 
would obtain; equal admiration) 'that, a fortniglit before^ he ^tw^'^x 

. VOL I. 'J • • •-...■.-. •%•■-' 
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Gay^ and told him with much penitence, that he had '' injured him 
greatly y** but would make it up to him, if he lived. What the injury 
was, does not appear. *' Better late than never;" but did he husband 
this good thing all the while he was writing the Spectator, and the 
charming Saturday articles ? The lecture which he wrote to the lady 
who made love to him, and which somehow or other transpired, is of a 
piece with the rest. Little did Calista know of him, Addison had wit 
at will, a delightful style, little things of all sorts in profusion, especially 
when he was in his cups; but he wanted greatness of every kind. 
His virtue, even in its humblest moment, was but a species of good 
breeding, equally useful to him, he thought, in and out of the presence; 
a mixture of prudence, egotism, and submission. He was perplexed 
neither by his sympathies noi' his wisdom ; (at least he has not suffered 
any such misgivings in the long room to transpire) and he went to 
heaven, as he would have gone to court, dressed in his most becoming 
graces d la mode, and preparing himself for a good reception, if not by 
the consciousness of his rank, by the smiling zeal of his deference, and 
the politeness of his security. 

In the burying ground between Bayswater and Oxford-street lies 
" poor Yorick." 

PaddingtoUy *\ base, common, and popular" as it may now seem, is % 
▼ery old village, that once had an abbey with a flourishing abbot, 
famous for its pomp and hospitality. One side of the road still belongs 
to the church. I have had many reasons for loving it, man and boy : 
— ^but here begins the ground of my affections, continuing through mead 
and green lane till it reaches beyond Hampstead. In the church yard, 
by the green, with the fine trees on it, lie two of the most irritable 
spirits that ever disseminated liberal opinion, — Curran and Dr. Geddes. 
The tomb of Geddes has an epitaph upon it worth a Christian's going 
to see. In front of one of the houses between Paddington and Oxford- 
street, is an almond-tree ; not <* on top of green Pelinis," but '' all 
alone" nevertheless, and in its due season 

With blossoms brave bedecked daintily. 

Proprietor of that house and tree, and occupier of the house next 
door, was an old lady, whom I recollect, or think I recollect, in my 
childhood, as a sort of perpetual thin-visaged old girl. In vain she 
walked out with a lap-dog, a hood, and an umbrella that was also a 
walking-stick. Her lap-dog, a jealous cur, was the only unpleasant 
thing about her. Her merry voice *' piped as though it should never 
grow old." And yet whether I know her best from my own experience, 
or those of my brothers, I forget. At all events, her image appears as 
vivid to me as if I saw it carved at the top of her stick. She was the 
terror and delight of all children ; alternately fr^htening them to death 
with goblin tricks, and putting them in Paradise wi^ indescribable 
dumplings. What a difference between her and another old lady 
whom I knew,* who lived in a great house by Paddingtbit church, and 
was herself frightened to deatib, and worse, by Galvimsm 1 She was 
one of the kindest women in the world ; but she ^< lived well,*' and did 
not move about like the other, which would have kept her blood from 
stagnating in that infernal lake. I know not to whidi of the houses it 
wai» but I think to the smaller oae» that belonged, those divine grseii 
rails, which used to dance before me by anticipation all the way from 
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S like a ftiiry prcMspect. There are lio such rails now, as the old 
gentieman in Gil Bias said of the peaches. And yet I have a pleasare 
in seeing imitations of them too, especially in a poor snburb. 

I know not which is the pleasanter way to Hampstead, the one up 
Kilbura-lane through West End, or the one over the beautiful meadows 
that ascend to the church. Upon the whole, however, I am for the 
latteTyiaad you generally go that way ; so here is a vade-mecum to read 
ugoMf as you taJce your journey ; for that you must read it in the fields, 
«nd in those identical fields, is certain. If you are obliged to read it 
aloud, I shall not quarrel ; nor even if you are all ha|^ in hearing 
it ; since I shall only gnash my teeth widi impatience, when I receive 
the news, which is what I am inclined to do every weeJcy when I think 
of every friend I have ; so it does not much signify. Out of forty 
tJM>U8aiKi impatiences, comes patience. I am *^ us^ to it," like the 
eelfL B. shall write me an account of it, and put me at my worst; 
^vken I shall of course grow better. 

Kilburn (the Kele or Cold Bourne) had its nunnery, as Paddington 
laid its monastery. The ground between must have been nice. The 
minnery is said to have stood on that pretty green slope on the righl 
hand, as you enter the village from London. The bourne runs at the 
foot oi it, and forms afterwards the sheet of water facetiously called 
the Serpentine River. Out of the left side of Kilburn, runs a lane to 
«. little rustic hamlet called Wilsdon, one of the most secluded spots 
about London, and celebrated in the Literary Pocket-book with a due 
aad united gusto of alehouse and pastoral. I dined there one time in 
company with an elegant living poet, whose fancy retreated from- the 
^fCakes and ale '* into a contemplation of the white-curtained room up 
atairs, which he thought very amiable. White-curtained rooms are 
amiable. There are no such little draperied simplicities here, with 
woodbine and diamond windows ; though there are heads of hair that 
^oi|ld look well, looking out. Another time, I had a delightful dinner 
wiA W. G. in a room hung with Honbracken's engravings of the poets. 
Thore was a ^* niece " to wait on us (may nobody make her look less 
h^py and pretty than she did then 1) and a considerable appetite oo 
both sides. 0. acknowledged it was '* the sort of thing." 

The lane leading on the right hand up to Hampstead winds plea- 
santly through thick hedges and fertile fields, and opens at West End 
upon a beautiful view of Hampstead and the church. From the retire- 
ment of West End, fate once pitched me into a very different sort of 
seclusion in HorsemongerA^ine (think of the name!) as if I had been 
no better than a quoit. It was a quoit, however, that had shattered some 
very hyacinthine locks. 

We have now entered Hampstead, die region of all suburban rurali- 
ties, of paths leading upward and downward, of groves, of prospects, of 
meadows and wood, of remote looking lanes, of a remnant of wild 
nature, of classical recollections. Wh^ I returned from the very dif- 
£erent lane just mentioned, I hastened to re-occupy a bench that stood 
in a delightful slope, and overlooked West End. I found it pushed 
away by the fantastic house that now stands there, mystifying the 
fields, and mocking antiquity. C. L. could not have been more startled 
^vhen he saw the chimney-sweeper reclining in Richmond meadows. 
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Had the chimney-sweeper ^und the wonderful lamp, he might hay* 
raised just such a structure ..;-'• 

With twenty murders of good taste upon it. 

To push us from our stools. . - . 

Near this alarming fact (not the tenetnent next to it, but the first one 
on the right hand as you look up the lane) is a white house, in which. 
Dr. Johnson took lodgings for hib wife, crossing the fields t<yHii^e^Vf 
her of an evening. The road leads strait on from here to the heath. 
Let me leave the church on my right, with my usual reverence and 
silence. Every spot from this place is sacred to me for some recollete-^ 
tion. Good' God I how clearly I see every thing I how vividly every 
corner turns upon- me, with its trees, its gateways, or its mounds! Oh 
the right, in the-^rst floor of a cottage, lived the last of the Mulso's,— 
at least so I fancy her, for she was a maiden lady, and ought to hd:ve 
been the last, if she was not. (Not that I have any objection to'titf^ 
Mulso's, but Richardson and a continuation of the species somehow 
do not agree; though Pamela thought otherwise.) On the left I stocfd 
with dear S. and M. S. drawing ideal pictures of house-keeping. On 
the right again, I kissed somebody that shall be nameless^ ^Here'I 
read ; there I wrote something ; there I used to turn down oh horse- 
back; and there I was thrown from my horse, to the great dispfeasure, 
df a Iady*s maid, who upon my assuring her I was not hurt, was angry 
that I had made her so nervous. Let me rest awhile in the grove* over^* 
looking the heath, and fancy I am reading my Spenser. — 1*11 get fijp 
and cross to North-End. At North-End, under the wing of his friend 
Dyson, lived Akenside. He calls the slope leading into the Hendbn- 
road, Golder's Hill; and altogether made as much of his suburb, tik 
the greatest Cockney of us all. Milton could not have said more for 
his ''noble suburbaitt spot," or for the boarding-school girls whom he 
used to deify. " Hampstead's airy summit" any body may speak df; 
but none but a lover could have talked of '' climbing " its '' steep aerial 
way," especially on the north. He was then, however, weak and sick, 
— sick too in the lungs; though so fond was he of the place, that 
even the north- wind did not come amiss to him. See his Odes; where, 
amidst a great deal of what is prosaical, and nothing that is lyrical, 
the real poet occasionally looks forth. - -^ 

*,' Thy verdant scenes, O Goulder's Hill, 

i. '<'i- " ■ Once.moire I seek, a languid guest ; 
,-. . ^ With throbbing temples, and with burthenM breast, 

Once more I climb toy steep aerial way. 
O faithful care of oft-returning ill I 
^ • Now call thy sprightly breezes round. 

Dissolve this rigid cou^h profound, 
And bid the springs of life with gentler movement play. 

How gladly, 'raid the dews of dawn, 

My weary lungs thy healing gale. 

The balmy west, or the firesn north, inhale ! 

How sladly, while my musing footsteps rove 

Rouna the cool orchard or the sunny lawn^ 

Awak'd I stop, and look tojind 

TVhat skntb perfumes the pleasant totntf, 

Or what wild songster charms the Dryads of the grove. 

All this reminds me but too painfully of another and greater poet, a 
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lover of Hampsteady of whom more presently. North End, seen from 
the heath above it on the south-east, presents .one of the prettiest vil-^ 
lage pictures I am acquainted with, — trees, gardens, and smoking cot- 
tages, with a mansion here and there. The road that runs over the 
heath between this and the Vale of Health is a remnant of the. old 
Roman road or Watling-street, and is praised by Camden for the 
beauty of it's prospects. You can see from it to Windsor, and the 
borders of Buckinghamshire. The olumps of pines before the place where 
Lord Erskine lived, are of Italian origin, having been in fact (as I un- 
derstand) brought from Italy by the person who built the mansion that 
looks down them. Nearly opposite, on the other side of the road, . are 
nine elms, under which it is recorded that Pope and Lord Mansfield 
used to sit. It must not be omitted, to the eternal honour of Mr. Coxe, 
poet and auctioneer, and also of Lord Mansfield's eminent successor, 
"that the Noble Lord having an intention of cutting down these nine 
.«hnfi, Mr. Coxe made a becoming petition in the name of the Nine 
JMuses, which it was impossible for an Erskine to resist. So the elms 
sxe where they used to be, with, I hope, a better seat under them. At 
Oaen Wood, the fine seat of the Mansfields, there is a portrait of. 
IBetterton the player, which is said to be from the. hand of Pope. On 
"^e right of the. Highgate-road, pleasant meadows lead over to plea-' 
majkt places, — Hendon and Finchley ; on the left a lane turns off 
"Co Highgate and Kentish Town, justly christened Poets' Lane, 
lx>th on account of its rural beauty, and the walks here &i- 
^oyed by Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Keats, and others. There is a beau- 
^i^ cottage and farm in it (only the cottage is too near tiie 
lodge) that belonged to Lord Southampton. The path over the fields to 
-Sighgate, or back again to the Vale of Health or the Heath is quite 
lovely. Who knows it better than yourself? But you like me to 
xepeat it. It was from a house on the eastern part of the heath, that 
£eats took his departure to Italy. Melancholy as it was, and the 
xnoie so from his attempt to render it calm and cheerful, it was not the 
most melancholy circumstance under which I saw him there, I could 
oiot hinder him one day from, going to visit the house, in which, though 
lie was himself ill and weak, he attended with such exemplaiy affection 
'hia younger brother that died. Dead almost himself by that time, the 
circumstance shook him beyond what he expected. ^ The house was.in 
"Well Walk. You know the grove of elms there. It was in that grove," 
^n the bench next the heath, that he suddenly turned upon me, his eyes 
«wimming with tears, and told me he was '^ dying of a broken heart.*' 
Se must have been wonderfully excited, to make such a confession* 
ibr his spirit was lofty to a degree of pride. Some private circum 
atances pressed on him at the time; and to these he added the 
xnelancholy consciousness, that his feeble state of health made him 
sensible of some public annoyances, which no man would sooner other- 
-^ise have despised. His heart was afterwards soothed where he 
"wished it to be ; and when he took his departure for Italy, he had hope, 
<fr he would hardly have gone. Even I had hope. — My weaker eyes 
are obliged to break off. He lies under the walls of Rome, not far 
irom the remains of one, who so soon and so abruptly joined him. 
Piner hearts, or more astonishing faculties, never were broken up, than 
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in tho» two* To praise- any man's heart by the side of Sbdley'i^ m 
alone an extraordinary pan^yric. 

- Yoa know what I must think of Hampstead, when the memories of 
two such men come in aid of all that endeared me to it before. Its 
beaa^ and its classical associations are enough to render it interesting 
to OTeiy body ; but love and friendship of all sorts have also hallofwed 
it to me. . It pleases me to think, that kindred hearts with these bare 
delighted in the place before. A little after you enter the town Irom 
London is a . numsion which belonged to Sir Henry Vane, — the most 
exalted and extraordinary intellect, except Milton, of an age of great 
men; and one perhaps who saw still farther than Milton into the 
capabilities of society, in spite of the puritanical cloud in which he 
wrapt up his Platoniam. Here also Day, the manly-spirited author of 
Sandfoid and Merton, brought his new-married wife, who talked and 
walked with him to his heart's content ; and in the long room in Well 
Walk, now the chapel, but then the pump-room for the mineral waters, 
used to be seen one of the most amiable of men of wit, Arbuthnot, who 
came there to get the health which he distributed to thousands. I was 
going to say the most amiable of physicians, but I recollected Garth. 
Qardi was often at Hampstead, if he never lived there, for he used to 
come to join the Kit-Kat Club at their summer dinners. He lies buried 
at Harrow, purely to oUige one's prospect You know where the club 
met? At the last house on the hill, before you turn down into the 
Vale of Health. It is now a private residence ;-^a long low house 
with trees before it, very respectable. I write this for your frilow* 
readers. That house has a series of histories belonging to it. In the 
first place, it was the scene of the summer meetings of the Kit-Kat 
Club aforesaid, consisting of Steele, Addison, Congreve, Garth, Van- 
brugh, and other wits and great Whigs. When Steele was hiding from 
his duns in a cottage on Haverstock Hill (which is still extant) they 
used to call for him by the way, and take him up. After this, 
Richardson made it the scene of one of Clarissa's flights: on which 
account a Frenchman is said to have made a pilgrimage on purpose to 
see it. It was hithe«to an inn, known by the name of the Upper Flask. 
Being afterwards convertai into a private dwelling house, it became 
the residence of George Steevens, the commentator on Shakspeare, who 
used to walk to London every morning at day-break to correct the press. 
But another anecdote remains, not die least in interest. I will repeat 
it for the benefit of the readers above mentioned. Some years ago, 
when the house was occupied by a person whose name I forget (and I 
should suppress it in common humanity, if I did not) I was returning 
home to my own, which was at no gpreat distance firom it, after the 
Opera. As I approached my door, I heard strange and alarming 
shrieks mixed with the voice of a man. The next day, it was reported 
hj the gossips, that Mr. Shelley, no Christian (for it was he, who was 
there) had brought some ** very strange female" in the house, no better 
of course than she ought to be,-— the consequences of which, of course, 
were no other than what they ought to be, and what decent imagina^ 
tions might g^ess. Alas, their decent imaginations would never have 
^tut at the truth, had they carved it and Christianed it till doomsday. 
Hm real Christian had puziled them. Mr* Shelley, in coming to our 
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house that night, had found a woman lying near the top of the hill, in 
fits. It was a fierce winter nighty with snow upon the ground; and 
.winter loses nothing of its .fierceness at Hampstead. My friend, always 
the promptest as well as most pitying on these occasions, knocked 
jit the first houses he could reach, in order to hare the woman taken in. 
The inyariahle answer was that they could not do it He asked for an 
out-house to put her in while he went for a doctor. . Impossible. In 
vain he assured them she was no impostor,-^an assurance be was well 
able to give, having studied something of medicine, and even walked the 
iiospitcUs, that he might be useful in this way. They would not dispute 
the point with him ; but doors were closed, and windows were shut 
down. Had he lit upon worthy Mr. Park, the philologist, he would 
assuredly have come, in spite of his Calvinism. But he lived too far 
oflF. Had he lit upon you, dear B — n, or your neighbour D — e, you 
would either of you have jumped up from amidst your books or your 
bed-clothes, and have gone out with him. But the paucity of Christians 
is astonishing, considering the number of them. Time flies; the. poor 
woman is in convulsions; her son, a young man, lamenting over her. 
At last my friend sees a carriage driving up to a house at a little 
distance. The knock is given ; the waim door opens ; servants and 
lights pour forth. Now, thought he, is the time. He puts on his best 
address, which any body might recognize for that of the highest gentle- 
man as well as an interesting individual, and plants himself in the way 
of an elderly person who is stepping out of the carriage with his family. 
He tells his story. They only press on the faster. '^ Will you go and 
see her?" ^* No, sir, there's no necessity for that sort of thing, depend 
on it : — ^impostors swarm every where : — the thing cannot be done i-^^ 
sir, your conduct is extraordinary." " Sir," cried Mr. Shelley at last, 
assuming a very different appearance, and forcing the flourishing house- 
holder to stop out of astonishment, " 1 am sorry to say that your con- 
duct is not extraordinary : and if my own seems to amaze you, I will 
tell you something that may amaze you a little, more, and I hope wfll- 
firighten you. It is such men as you who madden the spirits and the 
patience of the poor and wretched ; and if ever a convulsion comes in 
this country (which is very probable) recollect what I tell you ; — ^you- 
will have your house, that you refuse to put this miserable woman into, 
burnt over your head." '^ God bless me, sir! Dear me, sir!" ex- 
claimed the firightened wretch, and fluttered into his mansion. The 
woman was then brought to our house, which was at some distance, 
and down a bleak path; and Mr. S. and her son were obliged to hold 
her, till the doctor could arrive. It appeared that she had been 
attending this son in London, on a criminal charge made against him, 
the agitation of which had thrown her into the fits on their return. 
The doctor said that she would inevitably hs.ve perished, had she lain 
there only a short time longer. The next day my friend sent mother 
and son comfortably home to Hendon, where they were well kno^wn, 
and whence they returned him thanks full of gratitude. Now go» je 
Pharisees of all sorts, and txy if ye can still open your hearts and 
your doors, like the good Samaritan. This man was himself too 
brought up in a splendid mansion, and might have revelled and rioted 
in all worldly goods. Yet this was one w the most oidinary of his 
actions. 
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Dear N., I know I cannot delight you more than by repeating the 
praises of another friend :-— so richly in this respect has heaven com- 
:pen8ated me, for a thousand eyils, in things of which even death can- 
not deprive me. fl:|r 

P. S. — ^Among other suburban dwellers about London, I have omit- 
ted to mention in the course of this article, that Sir Thomas More lived 
•at Chelsea; that .Thomas Mocnre hummed a short time- at Hornsey ; 
and that Coleridge resides at Highgate, a '' stroller with a book/' 
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Don Juan. Cantos IX. X, XL 

[Conclnded.] 

We ended our observations last week with the Noble Author's allusion 
to his Buonapartean deposition from the poetical supremacy of the day. 
He thus descants upon the similar vicissitudes of others, and the species 
of interregnum at present existing : — . 

Sir Walter reigned before me ; Moore and Campbell 

Before and after; but novvr grown more holy, 
The Muses upon Sion*8 hill must ramble. 

With poets almost clergymen, or wholly. 

A formidable number of asterisks, accounting for the omission of a 
stanza and a half, follow, leaving us in an awful state of doubt in res- 
pect to these reverend contenders for the poetical diadem, which doubt- 
less cannot be otherwise than exceedingly afflicting to Messrs. Millman 
'and Croly. Various opinions are then mentioned : — 

Some persons think that Coleridge hath the sway ; 

And Wordsworth hath supporters, two or three ; . 
And that deep-mouthed Bcsotian, " Savage Landor," 
Has taken for a swan rogue Southey^s gander. 

The Poet proceeds to speak of the minor fry of pretenders, but thinks 
little of them : 

— — • 1 should rate but low 
Their chances ;— -they're too numerous, like the thirty 
Mock tyrants, when Rome's annals waxed but dirty. 

-There is something exceedingly happy and forcible in the following 
•simile. ' Who cannot recognise at first glance the Praetorian bands 
'alluded to? — the hired assailants of every person and thing unshackled 
■ and independent ; yet greedy, mutinous, and insolent, if not amply 

• rewarded out of the spoil. As to the Author of Don Juan trying con- 

• elusions with them, no one can doubt the result of such a struggle in 
' the field of intellect ; but Lord Byron, or any one else, will never be 
•able to encounter them in any field; it is not their business to fight 

epenly; they are guerillas and bushfighters almost to a man. We 

• need' not point out the felicity with which the Poet has described the 
demiire and unconscious simplicity of his Muse : — 

. <. This is the literary lower Empire, 

Where the Prstorian bands take up the matter ; — 
A ♦« dreadful trade," like his who " eathers samphire,*' 
The insolent soldiery to soothe and flatter, 
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With the same feelings as you'd coax a vampire. > 

Now, were I once at home, and in good satire, , 

rd try conclusions with those Janizaries, 
And show them what an intellectual war is. 

I think I know a trick or two, would turn 

Their flunks ; — but it is hardly worth my while 
With buch small gear to give myself concern : 

Indeed I've not the necessary bile; 
My natural temper's really aught but stern, 

And even my Muse's worst reproof's a smile ; 
And then she drops a brief and modern curt'sey, 
Afid glides away, assured she never hurts ye. 

The fashionable life of Juan is thus detailed : — 

His morns he passed in business — which dissected, 

Was, like all business, a laborious nothing, . , ' 

That leads to lassitude, the most infected 
And Centaur Nessus garb of mortal clothing, 

And on our sophas makes us lie dejected. 
And talk in tender horrors of our loathing 

All kinds of toil, save for our country's good— - 

Which grows no better,. though 'tis time it should. 

His afternoons he passed in visits,, luncheons. 

Lounging, and boxing ; and the twilight hour 
In riding round those vegetable puncheons 

Called " Parks," where there is neither fruit nor flower 
Enough to gratify a bee's slight munchings ; 

But after all, it is the only " bower" 
(In Moore's phrase) where the fashionable flair 
Can form a slight acquaintaince with fresh air. 

The dress, the dinner, and the crowded rout follow ; and we cannot 
omit a short description of the circumstances attendant upon the latter, 
the occurrence of T^ich in the last possible stage of inconvenience is 
said to produce extreme exultation in fashionable and high-born bosoms 
of the feminine gender : — 

There stands the Noble Hostess, nor shall sink 

With the three-thousandth curt'sey ; there the Waltz, 

The only dance which teaches girls to think. 
Makes one in love even with its very faults. 

Saloon, room, hall o'erflow; beyond their brink, 
And long the latest of arrivals halts, 

'Midst royal dukes and dames condemned to climb, 

And gain an inch of staircase at a time. 

The matrimonial and other speculation attendant upon fashionable 
intercourse is subsequently adverted to ; but as we cannot afford a taste 
«f everything, we hasten to the following caustic summary of the life 
and death of British young noblemen. There is wormwood in the 
ingredients, but is there not also truth ? 

They are young, but know not youth — it is anticipated ; 

Handsome but wasted, rich without a sou; 
Their vigour in a thousand arms is dissipated ; 

Their cash cornea from, their wealth goes to a Jew ; 
Both senates see their nightly votes participated 

Between the tyrant's and the tribunes* crew ; 
And having voted, dined, drank, gamed, and whored. 
The family vault receives another lord. 

The Poet ihen proceeds to > moralize with great emphasis upon the 

• transitory nature of earthly existence. He does not however ask,' in th^ 

usual style of lackadaisical grandiloquence, what is become of dft^^i^ 
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empires, or of Babylon and Nineveh : the world of eighi years past it 
alone reverted to : — 

Where is Napoleon the Grand ? God knows: 
Where little Castlereagh ? The devil can tell : 

Where Grattan, Curran, Sheridan, all those 
Who bound the bar or senate in their spell ? 

Where is the unhappy Queen, with all her woes ! 
And where the Daughter, whom the Isles loved well ? 

Where are those martyred Saints, the Five per Cents ? 

And where-->oh where the devil are the Rents ! 

Where's Brummel? Dished. Where's Long PoleWellealey ? Diddlad. 

Where's Whitbread ? Roroilly ? Where's George the Third ? 
Where is his will ? (That's not so soon unriddled!) 

And where is ** Fum" the Fourth, our " royal bird }" 

We cannot give the whole of these pleasant queries, but the follow- 
ing are very mischievously happy :— 

Where are are the Grenvillet B Turned as usual. Where 
My friends the Whigs } Exactly where tbey were. 

Kor the following : — 

Some die, some fly, some languish on the Continent, 
Because the times have hardly left them one tenant. 

Even ** change is more changeable," exclaims the poet, pathetically ; 

Nought's permanent among the human race, 
Except the Whigs not getting into place. 

Which of course is a climax. The poet proceeds in this moralizing 
strain to the end of the Canto, in the course of which he informs us 
that he has much more to relate of the adventures of Don Juan in this 
our " moral country :" — 

What Juan saw and underwent, shall be 

My topic, with of course the due restriction 
Which is required by proper courtesy ; 

And recollect the work is only fiction, 
And that I sing of neither mine nor me, 

Though every scribe, in some slight turn of diction, 
Will hint allusions never meant. Ne'er doubt 
This — when I speak, I don^t hmi, but «peaJr out. 

What those adventures are, however. 

Is yet within the unread events of time. 

Thus far, go forth, thou Lay! which I will back 
Against the same given quantity of rhyme. 

For being as much the subject of attack 
As ever yet was any work sublime, 

By those who love to say that white is black. 
So much the better ! — I may stand alone. 
But would not change my free thoughts for a throne. 

So much for the Cantos of Don Juan which are about to appear, and 
to supply, like the Greek fire, the example of a flame which only burns 
the more clearly and fiercely for the dirty water that is thrown upon it. 
Scientifically speaking, we are told that there is much inflammability 
in water, and that it is rather by force than by humidity that a stream 
of it from an engine extinguishes a fire*^in a w<u*d, that the fire is dashed 
out. We suspect that it is owing to a deep consideration of this theory, 
that a Learned Lord proceeds* Perceiving that the illumination of the 
presa only burns tike more brightly in consequence of the wretched tools 
or engines employed to keep it dowB» bift Loidibip h adopting the 
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Ii^nctumy or dashin^-Qut system. It will scarcely howerer be 
dured even so long as its introducer is likely to lire; and when 
gathered to his fathers, how certainly that and much more of the same 
kind will follow him, is apparent to all men. In fact, this political aad 
legal leviathan is like the single nail which is said once to hare 
lurrested the launch of a first-rate man of war. Every body shrugged 
up thei^ shoulders at sttch an obstacle — an obstacle however it was, 
and when extracted, the magnificent fabric, thus insignificantly im-> 
peded, pursued calmly and majestically its destined course. 



Popular Tales and Romances of the Northern Nations. In Three Vols. 

" These tales," says the compiler of the present collection, " do ttot 
pretend to be a picture of human nature and human manners ; they 
are either imitations of early traditions, or the traditions themselveSt 
amplified by some modem vwriters, and must be judged of in referenee 
to such origin. Stories of this nature form an important feature in the 
literature of the Germans, who seem to be the authenticated historians 
of Satan in all his varieties of name and attribute." 

The foregoing brace of sentences in a few words so clearly conveys 
Che extent of the expectation to be formed of these volumes, that we have 
quoted them to save a more circuitous explanation. If any way to be 
amended, it is in the mention of the early traditions themselves, of 
which we apprehend there are none that are not materially altered or 
amplified. The application of literature to the rude traditions of past 
times, is uniformly discernible ; and although in some respects necessary 
to modern literary taste, we are not sure that the more direct source o£ 
interest is thereby improved. A comparative reality generally attends 
the ruder original notions, which are usually spiritualized away by the 
intrusions of more disciplined imaginations, and thus lose in a more 
absorbing power what they gain in fancy. We make this remark be- 
cause we think it is in this respect the £nglish reader will experience 
some disappointment. There are only one or two of these stories 
which chain down attention, although several of them dally agreeably 
enough in a species of mongrel fantasticality, peculiarly congenial to 
the Germans, who have parcelled out the province of ultra romance 
into a variety of departments, of the nice distinction between which the 
readers of other nations have but little conception. The following 
additional quotation from the Preface to these translations will serve 
to illustrate our meaning : — 

^ It must however be allowed that, with the Germans, fancy has had too much tway , 
for it has seldom been under the guidance of sound taste ; and the consequence is, 
that the multitude of their original fictions is disgraced by the most barbarous 
absurdities. The same may, io some measure, be said of their modern romance, but 
at the same time the reader cannot fail to be delighted with the variety and rich- 
^ ness of its inventions, diablerie with the Germans being as inexhaustible as the 
fairyism of the Eastern world. Sometimes it is presented to us under its most 
terrific fbrms ; at others it appears* as in Musaus, under a light veil of irony, in a 
tone half jesi, half earnest, and that is, indeed, its most beautiful form. Few tales 
lire more pleasing than the Spectre Barber, one of the happiest illustrations of tUa 
class of writings where a playful fancy sports with a fiction, that was at no distant 
time the delight and terror of the peasant's fireside. La Motte Fouqu6, on the con- 
trary, is altogether a magician of darkness, who loves to treat the wud and impovf* 
bleat serious matters, but who «lway« endeavours to. draw from them soma mQV%!l 
condusioiM. Veit W<^ber, anothtr: great doiqa of roiQanc^, WvWVv^ Vi^»% ^^ <)a» 
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dack times of chivalry, when the knights plundered the people with the sword, and 
the monks plundered the knights with the bible. Ottmar and Biisching are the 
antiquarians of romance, who nave collected the scattered traditions of the peasantry, 
and retailed them to the world with little deviation from their originals. Madame 
Nabbert is more akin in her genius to Musaus, though a spirit of an inferior order ; 
her materials are generally of the light and playful kind ; or, if not, she makes them 
so by the manner in which she works them up. Laun is the historian of ghofst- 
stories, which have really occurred, but which have subsequently been found capable 
of rational explanation; a translation of three or four of his tales ha& lately been 
published by Ackermann $ the work is well executed and affords much wholesome 
food for the over-credulous. Grimm is the collector of Nursery Tales, and as such 
is well known to the English reader. Lothar has a volume on the plan of Ottmar's, 
the most essential difference being its inferiority. On the same principle are two 
volumes of Popular Tales, published at Eisenach without the author^s name, but 
Inany of them are exceedingly entertaining. Lebrecht and Tieck are the authors of 
many beautiful legends, but they have generally trusted to their own fancy instead 
of building themselves on antient traditions. Backzo*s legends are something in the 
manner or La Motte Fouque, though neither so fanciful nor so original. But to 
detail all the volumes of German legend and romance would be to give a bookseller's 
catalogue ; for, not only . has Moravia, Silesia, Thuringia, and Austria, each its dis- 
tinct legends, but every quarter of the Harz Mountains, east, west, north, and south, 
has its own exclusive terrors ; and when tp these are added the fictions of later 
writers, the catalogue swells beyond all reasonable limit.'* 

The tales in this collection in some degree illustrate the information 
afforded in the extract, being chiefly collected from the authors therein 
mentioned ; but, whatever the cause, with a few exceptions, we are of 
opilaion their English garb will do very little towards their naturaliza- 
tion. Agreeably to what we have already observed, by far the best of 
them are those which depart least from the naked traditions which gave 
rise to them, such as the Spanish Barber, a very unsophisticated ghost 
story, which is narrated delightfully. A courtship of looks without 
intercourse, and exhibitive of the intuitive correspondence of two youth- 
ful hearts left to self-consultation alone, and led by the purest sym- 
pathies into mutual dependance and constancy, is very beautifully 
described. Love taken in at the eyes is a much more common occur- 
rence at a certain age than grave kind of people are disposed to 
imagine; and many an ardent flame burning in a female bosom, like 
the sepulchral lamp, silently and unheeded, illustrates the nature and 
delicacy of the portraiture of the fascinating Mela in this story. The 
humour also, though rich, is playful ; and upon the whole it is prefer- 
able to all the rest. Of the same class, but of inferior materials, is the 
Treasure Seeker. The Collier's Family^ the Enchanted Castle, and 
the Field of Terror, are also of this description, but of still lower pre- 
tensions ; the last, if we mistake not, has already been Englished in the 
publication entitled the " Popular Tales of the Germans," and in Black- 
wood's Magazine. 

The Bottle Imp, the Magic Dollar, the Sorcerers, and the Fatal 
Marksman^ are of the class of stories which take their foundation in the 
universal European, and indeed Asiatic, superstition of sorcery under 
the idea of a treaty with Satan, who is uniformly described as a per- 
sonage exceedingly disposed to trick simple people out of their souls 
by legal subterfuge, and quibbling with the letter against the spirit of 
law,— a disposition which, as it is never observed in lawyers, leads 
innocent people to wonder why this mysterious personage should be so 
universally regarded as their patron saint. In this sort of diablerie, as 
the translator justly observes, the Germans more particularly abound, 
and the tales we have mentioned contain some pleasant examples, but 
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none that excel several English and French sallies of imagination of a 
similar nature. Wit, epigram, and undisguised satire, to be sure^ 
intrude too much upon fancy in the tales of our neighbours, and. our 
owiQi country superstitions, including those of Scotland and Ireland, are 
too diHy conveyed in an unrelieved matter-of-fact manner, to vie with 
the wild eccentricity of the German story-tellers. Possibly, however, 
we may redeem ourselves in this respect, when we have sufficiently 
worked out a very tedious vein of maudlin story-telling, which possesses 
neither the freshness of nature, the brilliancy of fancy, nor the vdld 
but pregnant German bizarrie — mental opiates, which partake of the 
good qualities of no description of romance, and which abound in the 
faults of them all. 

Wake not the Dead is a Vampire tale, and possesses a ground plot 
for a superstructure of considerable interest ; but it is dashed too much 
with the childish. A loving husband, after taking a second wife, is . 
enabled by supernatural means to raise his first from the dead ; hut 
she returns a specious but beautiful bloodsucker or GouL There ia 
some force in this hideous conception, but it is trifled away. We hope 
it will not find its way to the stage, or it will be trifled away still 
further. As times go, however, it would make a taking melo-drama. 

A very pretty fanciful story called Eljin Land is precisely the Kil- 
meny of the Ettrick Shepherd — (nothing new under the sun !) This 
anid another called emphatically The Tale, skip from all fixation by 
reason or consecutiveness like quicksilver — especially the latter, which 
is too volatile for our apprehension, and too gaudy for our taste. We 
thought of the fair author of Ada Reis, 

The Erl King's Daughter and the Hoard of the Nihelunger are ex- 
amples of the elemental mythology ; and of those loves between the 
spirits of " Fire, Air, Flood, and Underground," which are so plea- 
santly accounted for by the immortal Count de Gabalis of the Abbe 
ViUers^ . The first of these stories has its merits. We suspect it is by 
]La Motte Fouque, being exceedingly Undine-ish. 

Lastly, we have a selection of the sort of tales attributed in the Pre- 
face to Veit Weber ^ and these we like least of all ; for with greater 
force and wilder.imagination, they remind us of those sickly ghost and 
spectre stories pfchivalric times, which inundated the English province 
of fiction, after the success of the Caatle of Otranto, the Old English 
Baron, and the bold picturesque inventions of the gifted and modest 
Ann RadclilEe. One of these — we think it was called the Phantoms of 
the. .Cloister — we shall never forget : it described Colonel -r— and 
fanoiJy sitting down to tea in the reign of our Henry IV. ! ! ! 

We have before, either here or elsewhere, had occasion to observe, 
th^it boundless as the aerial regions of pure imagination appear, they 
are. infinitely more circumscribed than the humbler terra firma of 
nature. Like the visible stars of the firmament, the ideas appear in- 
numerable, and yet are readily counted. In this respect the purely, 
imaginative writer resembles the modem aeronaut, who, although be 
leaves the eafth, never gets clear of its atmosphere, and can soon tell 
t;he whole of his story. His colours are indeed more bright and vivid 
t;lian those of other people, but as Pope said somewhat too severely of 
t^e Arabian Tales, they stand lijce the painting in an Indian screen, 
Ciright and glaring, but un8ha4ed and unrelieved. A delic^tj^ ^\Ai^-. 
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dtoas order of gemoo maj oeauaanMj blend them to the productioii 
of a beautifol effect; hot as this dass is rare, we most not wonder that 
if^ as the Translator of the work before as asserts, we often ran to porw 
fiction from the stem realities of life, so are we fireqaentl j disposed 
to grow wearj of ^iry^and, and ^ bads to poor draggle-tailed bmnan 
nature for sobstantial mental enjoyment. Q. 



TABLE TALK. 

The following ktter is the pfodaction of a spirited English matron, 
the Countess of Nottingham, in the reign of James L The King of 
Denmark allnded to was that Kings uncle and brother-in-law. The 
education of women was comparatiTely strong in those days, and the 
result was sften inteUectnally heroical and high-minded. 

*^ Sib — Iwa^mj acrry this oecasioa sboald hare been u ff titd me by y« kinge 
you- Basier, «<^ makes me tioiibieaome anto ytm for the present. It is reported 
Miiomebymenof hottoorthemntwnMMthaty* ki«|F^ yonr master bmth done mev 
when I WW not by io asawere mr mysdfik For, if I had beene present, I would 
have let him knowe hov mnch I scorac to lec eyie thai wronge at hia handes. I 
need not write the partscniars of it, fior the kinge himaelfe knoweth bat. I protest 
to yon, Str« I did think as hon^ of the kince yonr master as I did of any prince, 
b«t now I perswnda myseUe-there is as moch nrnengM in him as can be in any man ; 
far, althongh be be a prinea by birth, it seems not lo me he harbonra any prinoely 

tsr. evtfaer in prinoe or snlaect. it ia the b aieat part y^ c 



tboaght in his hreat. mr. either in prince or snb}ect, it ia the basest part y» can be 
fD wrong any woman of honour ; and I would the kiai^e your master should knowe 
thn^l diL s c rr t as Httle the name he grare me as eyther the mother of himaelfe or of 
hia children. And. if I come to knowe what inan hath infcrmed yonr master so 
WToitf6iUy of me, I shall doe my best to putt him from doing the like to any other. 
But it it halh come by the lonpoe of any woman, I dare say she would be |;ladd to 
hsTe eompnnioosi. And so, leaving to trouble you any fun her, I rest your friend, 
(Ifarl. Jf SSL 787.) ** BIamt. NonmoHAM.** 

Between the tomb of Dryden and the first pillar of the cross on 
which it stands, is an ancient stone of grey maihle, on which> by the 
marks, appears to hare rested the image of a man in armour. This 
corers the remains of Robert Haule, who at the battle of Najara, in 
Spain, in the reign of Richard II., together with his comrade Johir 
Shakel, took prisoner the Earl of Denia, who, in order to raise money 
for his ransom, was set at liberty on leaving bis son an hostage in the 
hands of his captain. Upon their coming to England, however, the 
Duke of Lancaster (John of Gaunt) demanded their prisoner ibr the 
King ; but they revised to deliver him up without the ransom, and 
were therefore both committed to the Tower ; whence escaping, they 
took sanctuary in Westminster Abbey. Sir Ralph Ferrers and Alan^ 
Buxal, the one Governor and the other Captain of the Tower, with 
fifty men, pursued them, and having by fair promises induced Shakel 
to surrender, they endeavoured to seize Haule by force, but the un* 
daunted soldier made a desperate defence. The result of this unequal 
conflict was the death of the unfortunate warrior, who fell, overpowered 
by numbers, in the choir before the Prior s stall, with his dying breath 
commending himself to God, the avenger of wrongs. A servant of the 
abbey fell with him. This indecent fray took place on the 1 1th of 
August, 1378 ; and the result to the other prisoner proves that it gave 
no tmall cause for scandal. Shakel, it seems, was thrown into prison 
again in the (IM instance, but waft soon afterwards releaeed ; 
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the King and Council agreed to pay the ransom of bis prisoner^ &ve 
hnndred marks, and to allow him one hundred marks per annum, 
Shakel was buried near the spot. The resistance of the servant 
of the abbey, and the honourable burial of Haule, shews that 
this infringement of a sanctuary arose out of a rigour beyond the law; 
and the anecdote shews the tenacity which ever has and erer ought to 
distinguish the English character, when roused by individual injustice. 
In political bases they are unhappily less tenacious, as Manchester im- 
punity too clearly proves. 

Paris. — Recollections connected with some Spots in that 
City. — ^The government which removed the tombs of Voltaire and 
Rousseau from the Pantheon, has purchased and is clearing the apo« 
cr3rphal baths of Julian, once lost in the rubbish of a coopers shed of 
the Rue de la Harpej thus at the same moment with petty vengeance 
pursuing the illustrious dead, and exemplifying how vain the effort to 
destroy the power, which, after centi|ries of calumny and wrong, yet 
hallows— even to the Bourbons — the cellar of an artisan. When will 
our mild ruleirs learn '' dearum injurias, diis cutcb," from the experience 
of the most subtle tyrant of antiquity? When will they cease to hope to 
compound for their own crimes by arrogating to themselves the ven- 
geance of a Crod of mercy ? ' But this is not Parisian anecdote. A 
Bishop of Winchester (Peter de Rupibus) of 1204 built here an H6tel 
da Vinchestre, which, after passing through the corruptions of six cen- 
turies of French pronunciation, appears finally to have settled Into 
Bicetre. Here our Henry of Bolingbroke resided when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Fitzalan) son of the murdered E. of Arundel, brought 
him that invitation from the English nobles and citizeTis, which ended 
in the resignation of Richard II. and his own election to the throne. 
The H6tel de Cluny is in the Rue des Mathurins : the principal apart- 
ment of the old palace is a cooper's shop, and the out-offices of a print- 
ing establishment are the rooms in which Charlemagne shut up two of 
his daughters. In the Rue Git-le-Coeur was a little palace built by 
Francis I. : it had a communication with the h6tel of the Duchesse 
d'Estampes: her ^'salle de bain" is now the stable of an auberge; and 
his ** petit salon de delices,'' the kitchen of a hatter. The Rue des 
Mauvais Gardens (Rue des Boucheries) took its name from a sign ; the 
other street of that name (Quartier de TH^tel de Ville) was originally 
the Rue de Chartron, but became de Rue de Craon, when the hotel of 
that family was built in it. Its present appellation is derived from the 
band of ruffian Angevins and Bretons, collected by Sir Peter de Craon 
to assassinate the Conn^table de Clisson. To avoid suspicion, these 
desperadoes arrived in small parties at Paris, and remained concealed 
within the hotel, where arms and armour were prepared for them, till 
their number amounted to forty, when they were secretly joined by Sir 
Peter himself ^ about Whitsuntide, 1391. This nobleman had been 
dismissed the court of Charles VI. for betraying some love secrets of 
the Due de Touraine to his Duchess; and ignorant of the real cause, he 
ascribed his disgrace to the malignant influence of Sir Oliver de Clisson : 
bence his hatred and prqjected vengeance.-^The Feast of the Holy 
Sacrament was fixed on for its perpetration. The French Court 
was then held at the Hdtel de St Pol, whose ^t^em %tc%Xi^^^ ^^^^^ 
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the Rue St. Antoine to the Seine ; and so hearty was the. company 
in the celebration of that {east^ that in spite of their early hours it waa 
one in the morning before the dancing had concluded. De Clisson, 
calling for his varlets, depaicted homewards to his palace behind ther 
Temple* He rode merrily on, settling with his house-steward the scale 
of a dinner intended for the morrow ; but in the Rue St. Catherine the 
ambush was laid: his attendants, to the number of eight-*— mere torch-^ 
bearers — ^fled, or were struck down. Sir Oliver, conceiving it to be some 
frolic of the Due de Touraine, called out, " By. my faith, my Lord, it is 
ill done ; you make a jest of every thing ;" but a well known voice re- 
plied — '^ Clisson, you must die — I am de Craon ;" and his enemies 
closed on him. The old warrior did all that could be done by single- 
handed courage to turn the assassination into a combat ; but he was 
surprised^ with only half his sight left to him, defenceless and unarmed, 
save with the short sword then worn for ornament ; and after receiving 
many wounds, one from behind struck him from his horse. His assail- 
ants deeming this conclusive, and alarmed at the continuance of the 
fray, rode with all speed for the Porte St. Antoine, and quitted Paris. 
But fortune befriended their victim : a baker, already at work, had 
opened the upper hatch of . his door. Against this the Constable fell,' 
and rolled into the shop. Thus saved from their farewell thrusts and* 
the trampling of their horses, he was left severely but not' seriously- 
wounded. News was brought to the King, while retiring to. rest:; and 
in his robe de ntdt.he visited his favourite, and promised .him revenge. 
In about six weeks, Clisson was again on horseback : but before that 
time many guilty and innocent, according to the fashion of the good old 
times, had perished for real or supposed participation. The chief 
criminal, however, escaped safely to Bretagne. Charles dishonoured 
the name, and rased the house, giving its site as a place of sepulture to 
the neighbouring church of St. John; and the people perpetuate his 
infamy by substituting the present title of the street. The dealers in 
judgments remarked, that if Sir Oliver de Clisson had not been so for- 
ward in depriving the city of Paris of its gates and barrier?, and laying 
it thus at the foot of his master, the murderers, knowing the impossi-. 
bility of escape from a warded town, would not have dared the attempt. 

F. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I 
*' Dr. Bumeti's Apology for Moses*^ shall be inserted the first convenient day. 

Our Correspondent need not trouble himself to copy the Latin, since those curious 
persons who wish to compare the translation with the original, would prefer looking 
to the book itself. 
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THE INDICATOR. 

N0.LXXXII. 

There he trrlving, round aboot doth fly. 

And takes sanrey with bosie, enrlons eye, 

Now this, now that, be tasteth tender^^p-SpSNSBS. . 

ON THE LATIN POEMS OF MILTON. 

It 18 not the object of this article to compare Milton with othen who 
Aaye excelled in modem Latin poetry. I am not sufficiently conver- 
^utnt either with the writers themselves, or the niceties of Latin com- 
CoAition. At the same time, I am so far able to judge of the amount 
^^>f the poetry which they contain as to make no hesitation in declaring^ 
^rst, that Milton in diese early productions announced a greater 
genius than is to be found in any of his Latin rivals ; and secondly, 
"^hat if those writers had had any thing like a great poetical &oulty, 
^hey would have been led by the same instinct as Milton and Ariosto, 
^o abandon poetical composition in the Latin language. Petrarch, 
^Kecause Oriental literature was then being dug up, wrote a Latin epic, 
"^hich nobody reads ; but the instinct of that divine poet led him to 
^^se his native tongue, when he came to the most heartfelt and most 
xenowned of his compositions. If it is impossible for so ordinary a 
scholar as I am to be a competent critic of Latin, it is no less impossible 
ibr the greatest scholars to be perfect writers of it. Their style must either 
be made up of centos, — must either be little else but so much autko- 
^zed patchwork,— or neither the critic nor themselves can be sure that 
^t is correct. If it is not so compounded, it merely translates their 
:3iative words into Latin, and renders the style a jargon, fit only for 
3M[acaronic verses. In either case, a great poet, who desires above all 
2ien to vent his impulses in a manner the most powerful and the most 
«ure of its powers will not long endure to be in such a state of doubt 
^nd dependence : and therefore when we hear of the great poets that 
Buchanan, Fracastorius, and others would have been, had they not 
"Unfortunately written in Latin, we may rest assured, that it was the 
^^nost fortunate thing they could do. If they had had the impulse, 
^^hey would haveobeyed.it. The Italian poems of Fracastorius, and 
^9ven of Sannazarius, are worth little. They are both of them greater 
•^SDien, or appear such, than Fracastoro and Sannazzaro. The Latin 
^poetry of Vincent Bourne has grace and tenderness, and might not 
Xiave looked so well in English. But this is because a covering of this 
«ort, in matters comparatively trivial, veils a certain weakneM% mlV^o^ 
VOL I. ^ 
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concealing ^hat is good. Common>places appear less common in an 
extraordinary language. 

Milton's Latin poetry is the only modern compromise with centos and 
ancient phrases,, which I could ever read with xittention. Tlie reason 
is, not tbat it is hettiet Latin, or less compounded (for! in fact it is an 
imitation of Ovid*s style, heightened here and there hy Ciaudian, or rathei[ 
by his own natural love of stately and sonorous words) but that it con- 
tains greater thoU^hts^ '^ Lord Monboddo pronounces his first epistle to 
Deodati to be equal to any thing '* of the elegiac kind^to be found in 
Ovid, or even in Tibullus." For my part, I prefer his Latin poetry, as 
poetry^ to any thing in the miscellaneous productions of Ovid, Tibullus, 
or any other Latin writer,' except Catullus* Jf I am not to have as 
good poetry as this in the shape of doubtful Latin verses, I prefer the 
Macaronics of Dr. Geddes at once, gr of Drummond. of Hawthomden, 
if he had not been gross. - ' 

" Thick shortus sed homo, cui nomen credo Bevellus, 
Up-startans medio.'* « 

I wish I could recollect more of the Doctor's verses. Here is a 
taste of Drummond :— • 

^ Hie aderant Greordy Akinhedius, et little JohnnuS; ■ 

£t Jaroy Ribhaeut, et stout Michel Henderaonus, 
:Qui jolly tryppas ante alios dansare solebat, 

Et bobbare bene, et lassas kissare bonaeas ; 

pancan Olyphantas, valde stalvartas; etejus 

Filius'feldestus jolly boyus, atque oldmondus, 
' Qui pleugham longo gaddo dry vare solebat, 
. Et Rob Gib, wantonus homo, atque Oliver Hutcbin.*' 

But he becomes atrociously Scotch, as he proceeds. Cowley, whose 
Latin poetry Dr. Johnson wished to prefer to Milton's, has passages of 
triumphant English ; as Warton has pointed out in his observations on 
the poems before us. They would have made a Roman split his sides ; 
yet I prefer their wilful and sprightly contempt of their own learned 
Patois before any Latin poetry inferior to Milton's. I cannot even see 
an olyection of any sort to the line, which Warton quotes from a pas- 
sage he otherwise admires as containing ^' a party worthy of the 
pastoral, pencil of Watteau." 

Hauserunt avid^ Chocolatam Flora Venusquf. 

Venus and Flora busy sat, 
Taking cups of chocolate. 

I know not the context. The passage is in his Latin poem upon 
plants, which was translated by Mrs. Behn and others. 
, What I propose in the. present Indicator is merely to shew the 
English reader, as well as I am able, how completely the Latin Milton 
answeri^ to the English : how suitable the conceptions of the young 
I^atin poet are to those of the author of Lycidas and Penseroso, and 
f^onsequently of the future author of the Paradise Lost. Occasion will 
be taken by the way to notice some circumstances of his private life, 
which do not appear in the ordinary biographies. 

The first piece is the epistle above-mentioned, addressed to his friend 
Deodati. It is called an elegy, because it is written in couplets of unequal 
length* Elegy did not then imply a melancholy sul^'ect ; which I notice, 
becaijise it i^ay serv^ as an answer to a question of Dr. Johnson's ; who 
wonders y9}iy Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, in his Essay on Poetry,' 
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calls Waller's Paaegync on Cromwell, and Denham*0 Oooper^ Hill, 
elegies. The reason seems to be, because they considered any short 
poem, written with great care, in heroic lines, and upon a serious 
though not of neceesity a melancholy subject, as a near approach to 
what th'e ancients intended when they wrote elegy. Ovid, in his per- 
sonification of Elegy (Amorum Lib. 3, y. 7,) appears to have regarded 
her in a light rather sprightly than otherwise, altogether given up to 
love ; and describes her hair as perfumed. However, he afterwards 
found occasion to be very elegiacal and unhappy. Most of the Roman 
elegies are on love subjects. Milton intermingles funereal subjects 
and festive. Gray, as well as Hammond and Grainger, the transla- 
tors of TibuUus, probably thought the measure in which the poem on 
the Country Church-yard is written, to have some resemblance to the 
alternate look of the Latin elegy ; but Gray was too good a scholar t9 
give it that name, solely on account of its subject. At the same time, 
I believe, it is a question whether the Greeics did not consider all elegy 
as sorrowful.* But I am digressing too far. 

•Deodati was a young physician, of Italian origin, who had been 
Milton's school-fellow, and was fondly beloved by him up to the period 
of his early death ; as we shall see presently. The present poem is an 
acknowledgment of a letter he had received from his friend out of 
Cheshire, and informs him how he was passing his time in London. 
A passage at the commencement has rendered it doubtful, whether 
Milton was not then spending a forced or even runaway raeation from 
Ids College studies ; but be this as it may, it unequivocally expresses 
his contempt of Cambridge instructors and Cambridge fields. '^ A 
naked country," says he, ** that denies us our gentle shades, how un^- 
fitting is such a place for poets !'' He proceeds to say, how delighted 
he is with his books ; and that when he is tired with study, he g6es to 
the iheatre to enjoy tragedies and comedies. The look of the inside of 
the house, filled with spectators, is finely painted in the phrase of 
" sinuosi pompa tkeatri" — the pomp of the bosomy theatre. His 
father, he says, has got a house in the suburbs, near a grove of elm- 
trees ; where he is often treated with the sight of companies of young 
ladies passing along — '^ Virgineos choros.** He is in all the raptnres 
of a young poet and collegian with their beautiful figures, faces, hairs, 
and complexions; and calls upon a long Miltonic list of ancient 
Heroines to give up the palm, including those 

Who took the wandering Jupiter. 

Furthermore, Paphos and Gnidus are to "be nothing like London ; 
^Liai all the handmaid stars who wait upon *' the Endymionian God- 
dess" are to withdraw their sparkling pretensions. The learning is 
young and over done, but mingled with the dawn of the great poet. 
-^t the same time, he announces the severity of watch which he kept 

' over himself, by saying that he must take care of " the halls of Circe." 

The second elegy is a short copy of verses on the death of one of the 

University Beadles : yet in this trifle upon a College officer, whos6 

** station " he compares to Mercury, " new lighted " in one of Homer's 

^alls, he has contrived to introduce a personification of Death, worthy 

?^ Hia maturest imagery. Death, with the Romans, was a pale female. 

O^i* young poet calls her magna sepulckrorum regina — ^* ^Otifc ^«^\. 

^^^^n of sepulchres." One s imagination conceives Yvex i%\^\i\ii% ^\sa&A 
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.a ghaatly mtiltkude of tomba, under a black sky. Perhaps be hadrAo 
eye to the city of sepulchres in Dante. 

Elegy the third is on the death of Launcelot Andrews, Bishop t>f 
Winchester. Death takes a gentler aspect here, and is prettily adted 
why she is not content with her power over the woods and the birds^— 
with withering away the lily and the ro6e% There is an elegant couplet 
at V. 47» 

^rpit odoriferas per opes levis aura Favonf, 
Aura sub innumeris numida nata rosis. 

Through the odorous wealth of leaves, 
His way the West Wind gently weaves f 
A wind, that as he moves, reposes-* 
Bom midst a thousand dewy roses. 

Warton*s high-church principles have made him write a note on this 
elegy, not very judicious. He says, that Milton, as he grew old m 
Puritanism^ must have looked back with disgust and remorse on the 
panegyric of this performance, as on one of the sins of his youth, in- 
experience, and orthodoxy: for he had here celebrated, not only a 
bishop, but a bishop who supported the dignity and constitution of the 
Church of England in their most extensive latitude, the distinguished 
favourite of Elizabeth and James, and the defender of royal preroga- 
tive. Clarendon says, that if Andrews, '' who loved and understood 
the Church,'' had succeeded Bancroft in the see of Canterbury, ** that 
infection would easily have been kept out, which could not afterwards 
be so easily expelled." — Yes; but not because Andrews was so 
mightily attached to *' royal prerogative,'' but because in fact he was 
less so than Archbishop Laud. Johnson, in his life of Waller, relates 
of this Bishop Andrews, that one day when James asked the Bishop 
of Durham and him, *' whether he could not take his ^ubjects money 
when he wanted it without all this formality of parliament?" the Bishop 
of Durham readily answered, " God forbid. Sir, but you should: you 
are the breath of our nostrils." Whereupon the King turned, and said 
to the Bishop of Winchester, " Well, my lord, what say you ?" — ^* Sir," 
replied the Bishop, " I have no skill to judge in parliamentary cases." 
The King answered, " No put-oflfs, my lord ; answer me presently." 
" Then, Sir," said he, " I think it is lawful for you — to take my brother 
.Neale's money; for he offers it." This is not like the man whom 
Milton would love least of the bishops, or Tories the most. As to Mil- 
ton's '^ growing old in Puritanism," it is certain that he did not ; what- 
ever the opinions might have been in which he did grow old. A new 
«lass of dissenters, now legalized, boast of the Unitarian look of his 
Paradise Regained ; but '^ more remains behind." '^ The theological 
sentiments of Milton," says Mr. Todd, " are said to have been often 
changed; from Puritanism to CalTmism; from Calvinism to an esteem 
for Arminius ; and finally, from an accordance with Independents and 
Anabaptists, to a dereliction of every denomination of Protestants. From 
any heretical peculiarity of opinion he was free." (How does he know 
that?) " Dr. Newton considers him as a Quietisty full of the interiour 
of religion, though he so little regarded the exteriour. Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves^ that he grew old without any visible worship; but that he 
lived without prayer, can hardly be affirmed : his studies and medita- 
tions were an habitual prayer." (This is fine.) '* From a remark 
ofToJaad/' continues Mr. Todd, '^ that in the latter part of his life 
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ttUton frequented none of the assemblies of any pafticular sect of 
Christians, nor made use of their particular rites in his family, have 
arisen assertions without proofs, that ' he did not use any religious 
rite,' and that ' he never used prayer in his family/ I am incUned to 
believe, that he, who in his divine poem, &c/' What the Reverend 
Mr. Todd is inclined to believe, is surely not the question. The pro- 
bability is, that Milton, like many other men of inquiring, independent, 
and philosophic spirits, found less and less reason to be dogmatic, as he 
advanced in life; that the native vigour of his mind kept him still 
inquiring and still independent ; that he believed as much as possible 
of whatever the natural piety of his youth and of his poetry believed ; 
and finally, that he " waited/' in something like the Quietism that is 
attributed to him, <' the great teacher Death/' Milton, who was in 
every comer of his mind as decided and practical a Reformer as can 
be conceived, has had an erroneous reputation fastened upon him by 
the theology of his epic poem. 

I find little to notice in the long elegy that follows, except the con- 
dosion. It is an epistle to .his friend and former preceptor, Thomas 
Young, a dissenting minister of eminence, to comfort him in his ab- 
sence from England. Its prophecies of restoration aud honour were 
verified. Milton was now eighteen. He was only a year younger 
when he recorded the pastoral virtues of the Bishop of Winchester ; 
yet we now find him zealous for the Puritans ; and calling Charles the 
rint and his troublesome wife, Ahab and Jezebet The poet rises at 
the conclusion into a noble sketch of the praetematural discomfiture of 
Benhadad, King of Syria : upon which passage the reader will indulge 
me in quoting a note by Warton, a commentator with whom it is 
pleasant to agree. After noticing Milton's comparison of his friend 
with Elijah wandering over the desarts, *^ to avoid the menaces of 
Ahab and the violence of Jezebel," he says, that the poet ** selects 
a most striking miracle, under which the power of the Deity is dis- 
played in Scripture as a protection in battle, with reference to his 
firi6nd*8 situation, from the surrounding dangers of war. — See 2 Elings, 
c. vii, y. 5. For the Lord had made the host of the Syrians to hear a 
noise of chariots and a noise of horses, even the noise of a great host," 
See. In the sequel of the narrative of this wonderful consternation and 
flight of the Syrians, the solitude of their vast deserted camp affords a 
most affecting image. ' We came to the camp of the Syrians, and 
behold there was no man tliere, neither voice of man ; but horses tied, 
and asses tied, and the tents as they were.' Ibid. vii. 9. This is like 
a scene of enchantment in romance.*' See Warton's edition of the 
Minor Poems of Milton. The passage in the Elegy is as follows :«— 

** At tu sume animos s nee spes cadat anxia curis. 

Nee tua concutiat decolor ossa metus. 
Sis etenim quamvis fulsentibus obsitus annis, 

Intenteotque tibi milTia tela neoem. 
At nullis vef inenne latus violabitur annis, 

Dfique tuo cnspis nulla cronore bibit. 
Namque erit ipte Def radiante sub egide tutus^ 

Ille tibi euitofl, et pugil ille tibi : 
lUe, SionsMB oui tot sub menibus arcis 

Assyrios fuait nocta silente viros ; 
Inque fogam vertit quo* in Sainaritadat ora^ 

Misit ab antiquia priioa Damascus agris : 
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Terruit et densas pAvido cum rege cohortes, 

Aere dutn vacuo buccina clara sonat, 
Cornea pulvereum dum verberat ungula campum, 

Currus arenosam dum quatit actus humum, 
Auditurque hinnitus equorum ad beUa ruentClm. 

£t strepitus ferri, rourmuraque alta virum." 

But thou be bold : let not thy hopes give way. 

Nor one discolouring thought shake with dismay : 

For though there came about thee all the alarms 

Of war, and earnestness of g^reedy arms, 

Not one should touch thine innocence ; not one 

Harm the dear life, whose duty has been done. 

Lo, the great buckler of the radiant Lord I 

He shall thy guardian be, and h6 thy sword : 

He, who at night*time, at their silent post, 

Melted the hearts of that Assyrian host, 

And scared away from the Sionian hold 

All who came thronging from Damascus old. 

The pallid king with his thick cohorts, he 

Bow d into flight and black perplexity ; 

For o*er their tieads the invisible trumpet blew 

In the clear air, and the dust lived and flew, 

And the earth shook with hoofs, and there came by 

The quake of chariots driven, and the cry 

Of horses rushing to the war, and rain 

Of iron blows, and the dark roar of men. 

Tlie neighing horses rushing to battle, remind me of a fine adjuration 
in Sale's Koran ;-— *' By the horses that rush to battle with a pantitig 
noise,** 

Elegy the fifth, on the arrival of Spring, was written two years after, 
when he was twenty. Warton says of it — " In point of poetry, senti- 
ment, selection of imagery, facility of versification, and Latinity, this 
el^gy, written by a boy, is far superior to one of Buchanan's on the 
same subject, intitled Maia Calendce** He might have added, and to 
one of Statins, at least in point of poetry. The thought about the 
nightingale, and the new leaves that she has acquired (adoperta), 
which Warton admires, is from our poet's favorite story of Cambuscan 
in Chaucer : — 

" Jam, Philomela, tuos, foliis adoperta novel lis, 
Instituis modules, dum silet omne nemus.*' 

Now that thou hast got new leaves, 
Philomel, thy heart receives 
Comfort new ; and does again 
Take the still woods with a strain. 

" Ful lusty was the wether and benigne, 
For which the fowles, again the sunny shene, 
What for the season ana fAe yongi grene, 
Ful loud^ songen her affections: 
Hem semed haii getten hem protections 
Again the swerd of winter, kene and cold.*' 

In the following luxuriant passage, our author gives way to all the 
natural impulses of youth and poetry : — 

Jam Sbl .^Ithiopas fugiens Tithoniaque arva, 

Flectit ad Arctoas aurea lora.plagas. 
Est breve noctis iter, brevis est mora noctis opacs, 

Horrida cum tenebris exulat ilia suis. 
Jamque Lycaoniug, planstrum celeste, Bootes 

Non k»ig4 sequitar ffcssug mt ante Vift: 
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Nunc etiam solitas drcum Jo vis atria toto 

Excubias agitant sidera rara polo s 
I^am dolus, et csedes, et vis cum node recessit, 

Neve giganteum Dii timuere scelus. 
Fort^ acquis scopuli recubans in vertice pastor, 

Roscida cum primo sole rubescit humus, 
'* Hac," ait, '* hac cert^ caruisti nocte puell4, 

PhcBbe, tyft, celeres quee retineret equoi^.*' 
L»ta suas repetit silvas, pharetraroque resumit 

Cynthia, luciferas ut vidit alta rotas ; 
Et tenues ponens radios, gaudere videtur 

Offilcium fieri tarn breve fratris <^. 
^' Desere," PhcBbus ait^" thai amos, Aurora) aenilea; 

Quid juvat eifsBto procubuisse toro ? 
Te manet iBolides viridi venator in herb& ; 

Surge, tuos ignes altus Hymettus habet." 
Fiava verecunoQ dea crimen in ore fatetur, ' 

Et matutinos ocius urget equos. 
Exnit invisam Tellus redMva senectam, 

Et cupit amplexus, Phcsbe, subire tuos ; 
Et cupit, et digna est: quid enira formosins ill4. 

Pandit ut omniferos luxuriosa sinus, 
Atque Arabum spirat messes, et ab ore venusto 

Mitia cum Paphiis fundit amoma rosis. 

Now the sun from the swart plains 

Of Ethiopia turns his reins ; 

Turns his reins of golden light,' 

That shake away our northern night. 

Night is briefer ; brief the shade 

By her hastening exile made. 

Bodtes with his heavenly wain 

Ploughs not now his way with pain $ . 

Nor do Jove's night-watching stars 

Shake so thick their earnest hairs. 

Murder, craft, and violence. 

With the dark ni^ht get them hence ; 

The gods repose in peace ; nor fear 

Any giant wanderer. 

Haply, as he tends his flock, 

Some blithe shepherd on his rock, 

When the dewy ground is red 

With the peep otPhoebus' head, 

Greets the Grod, and says, *' O Sun, 

This night thou must have slept alone; 

No lady by thy side hkdst thou, 

Or day had not Been, here by now.** 

Dian. now delights to see : ' 

Her brother come so speedily ^ 

Rolling up his wheels of light ; 

And from her tresses doth undight 

Her slenderer beaJns,tind takes luer darts . . 

Tolook in woods for silver harts.. 

'* Leave, Aurora," Pheebus cries, ^ 

" Leave the bed where old age lies : 

What imports a bed that cheats thee ? 

Lo, the .^lian hui^tsman waits thee. 

Waits thee midst the flowery thyme $ 

Rise, and light thy cheeks with him.** 

The golden goddess's sweet face 

li'gfau at once, and comes apace. 

Earth meanwhile, more blest than old, 

Tithonus, casts her ancient mould. 

And, restored- to youth, desires, 

P^(»bi^ to undergo thy ^res ; 
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. Deiirei, and doth deserve ; for who 
l8 fitter to make love unto, 
Openingitw she does", a bosom* 
Where a thdusand luxuries lose *em, 
MThfle she breathes to him she meets 
Harvests of Arabian sweets, 
And from her delicious mouth 
Pours a flood of breathing youth, 
Spicy airs with roses mixt, 
And a dewy kiss betwixt. 

It was passages perhaps of this descriptioB, that induced Salmasici* 
to make a true Frenohman's mistake, and accuse Milton of being a 
debauchee, because he had the voluptuousness of a poet. But such 
mistakes are natural to critics in all countries. The author of Hints 
to a Young Revievoer says, ** We shall often have occasion to object 
to the propriety of Mr. Milton's amatory notions." There is a beauti- 
ful couplet at V. 115, which will be particularly touching to those wha 
have been at sea, and know how fond a sailor is of singing at his 
watch« 

Navita noctumo placat sua sidera cantu, 
Delphinasque leves ad vada suroma vocaf. 

The sailor tilts at night along, 
Soothing his rude stars with a song, 
And calls the dolphins tenderly 
To the surface of the sea. 

The grampuses, which are supposed by some, with great probability, 
to he the true ancient dolphin, really seem at night time, when they 
rise about a vessel, as if they felt a kind of intercourse with those who 
regard them. I will observe, by the way, to those who may happen to 
have Warton and his scholarship in hand, that I have not thought 
proper to follow him in his interpretation of the word dignay at v. 57. 
It is assuredly one of the few instances in which he suffers the vanity of 
learning to overcome his taste. I cannot refer to the passage he quotes 
from Cicero; but when dignus is taken more specifically in a sense 
like the one he alludes to, it must still be in the general one of comely 
and becoming y implying the beauty fittest for the occasion and the sex : 
and in the present instance, even this refinement is unnecessary. It 
18 clear enough by the context, that Milton simply means to say, that 
the Earth is worthy of the love of Phoebus, for he proceeds to give the 
reason :— ^' Quid enim formosius,'* &c. Had he intended digna to 
mean heau^fuL instead of deserving^ this logical formula, if not erro- 
neous, would at least have wanted the strength and nature that it now 
•trikea us with. Yet it must her allowed, that MiHon, at no time, was 
above an ultra-refinement, if classical. At v. 12^, is an idle conceit 
firom Ovid. Sylvanus is called 

Semicaperqtte dens, semideuaqve caper. 

Divinity and balf-^;oat he, 
Goat and half-divinity. 

This is the 

Half-buU man, and half-man bull 
of Ovid's Minotaur. 

Semibovemque viram, semivirumque bovem. 

Th^. next elegy lA a iecond epistle to Deodati in answer to soma 
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vertes hb Mend had sent him during a Christmas merry-making* 
Deodati had apologized for the poorness of them, and pleaded the 
levity of the season. Milton thinks them not ooly good, but says it is 
no wonder that such good verses should result from the triple inspira- 
tion of Apollo, Geres, and Bacchus. He proceed?, with a philosophy 
worthy of the universafiii^" of a poet's mind, to pay due honour to 
geniuses of a festive chiEUracter ; but adds, that for those who meditate 
still higher strains, a greater degree of temperance is undoubtedly 
necessary ; and then inf)rms his friend, that as to himself, he has been, 
writing a Christmas^ song of a very serious character, a poem upon anr 
infant God, and of angelic companies ^* modulating in the »ther.'' 
He alludes to that noble production, prophetic of all his genius, the 
Ode on the Nativity; 

The subject 'of' Elegy the 7th and last, written at nineteen, is inter* 
^ting. .' Ouf young poet has fallen in love with an unknown lady ; and 
oomplaini^, in terms that have been thought expressive of a very serious 
passion, of not being able to meet with her a second time. The laist 
^oqplet but one is passionate. 

Deme mecfa tandem, verdm nee deme, furores : 
Nescio cur, miser eat suaviter omnis amans. 

Rid me, Love, of this fierce lot ! . 
Yet forsooth — nay^, rid me not ! 
Though I know not how it be, 
Lovers feel sweet misery. 

However, he soon forgot the lady in his books. The Elegies are 
closed with a postscript, in which he boasts that his return to Socrates 
and the groves of Academe (College, to wit) delivered him from flames 
and darts, and enabled him to gird himself about with '* much ice.^^ 
He adds, with a fine exaggerated feeling of the robuster part of his 
character, that Venus even feared a new wound from him, like the one 
she received from Diomed. A long time after, however, in one of his 
prose works, Milton looks back upon his early attachment to the elegiac 
poets with " eyes of youth.*' — " Others," he says, speaking of his 
favourite authors, ** were the smooth Elegiac poets, whereof the schools 
are not scarce ; whom, both for the pleasing sound of their numerous 
writing, which in imitation I found most easy, and most agreeable to 
nature's part in me; and for their matter, which what it is, there be 
few who know noty I was so allured to read, that no recreation came to 
me better welcome/' In Milton's spirit Diomed and Venus were 
reconciled. 03* 

(Tha fenainderiif the Lstin poems, which comprehend his finest ones, in our nextj 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 



Memoirs of a Young Cheek ; or Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre 
Pandm versus the Reigning Prihce ofSdxe Coburg, 

We sent for the work headed as above, in that agreeable state of 
curiosity which is produced by the expectation of a hearty repast of 
scandal, and have been most grievously disappointed. Not that a 
relishing quantity of the desirable article in question is not to be found 
in it. but that in point of fact it is a dull and common-place story, ex- 
ceedingly similar to that blessed episode in English history, « supplied 
by the loves of a Royal Mark Antony and a Cleopatra under the guise 
and denomination of one Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke, to whom, in point of 
intrigue and restlessness, we suspect our young Greek bears no slight 
resemblance. Suppose w^ furnish a brief outline of her tale. 

Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre Panam is no otherwise a 
Greek, than as her father was one, being a refugee from Smyrna, when 
the Turks massacred its Greek inhabitants in their usual amiable 
manner in the year 1780. Possessed of the secret of giving a red dye 
to cotton, he established a manufactory at Marseilles, and prospered 
until the era of the Revolution, at which time he was overtaken by 
adversity, and sickened and died, leaving a widow, two daughters, and a 
son. The youngest of the former was our heroine, a young lady who, 
&t the age of fourteen, " possessed that character of countenance by 
which the daughters of Greece are so easily distinguished ; and those 
well-turned black eyes and large eyelashes which characterise the 
women of Chios and Smyrna : a sort of beauty which is not met with 
in Europe, and the piquant peculiarity of which, not perhaps its su- 
periority, is seldom disputed." 

Circumstances unnecessary to mention brought the family where, in 
the absence of their mother, the two sisters received a card for a ball, 
where our beautiful heroine of fourteen met " with a tall young man, 
whose head, a little inclined, was covered with black hair naturally 
curled," who did her the honour to pay her marked attention, and to 
chat with her for a long time. It was the Duke of Saxe Coburg. We 
borrow the following additional description of this Adonis of Princes : — 

" His step was noble ; his figure and appearance handsome and 
elegant ; his conversation a little constrained but fashionable ; it be- 
trayed assurance rather than facility, confidence rather than ease. 
I observed, without pain, the earnestness with which several persons 
followed him with their eyes ; I was flattered with the attentions which 
he paid to me alone. 

" A lively curiosity, joined to a slight feeling of vanity, were the only 
impressions of vanity which remained after I saw the Prince. He 
praised my vivacity, gracefulness, and gaiety ; I ventured to banter 
him with all the giddiness of my age. He wished to know my name : 
indiscreet friends informed him of it. He soon found out my resi- 
dence, and in three days after came to see us." 

It is easy to anticipate the result of an intercourse of this nature, 
between persons so circumstanced. After some very lack-a-daisical 
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Frencli writing, it is made to terminate in a proposal oh tii'e part of the 
Duke to remove his young and beautiful conquest to Coburg, to which 
place, with the consent of her mother, she proceeds disguised as a 
blushing boy. From that moment her troubles commence ; her first 
shock is produced by the wretched state of the Palace of Cbburg, in 
which '^ the rats they ran in, and the rats they ran out,*' as might be 
imagined of that best of all possible abodes, the Castle of Thunder- 
tentronch in Candide. Here all sorts of troubles and difficulties 
follow : a young creature is suddenly transplanted from the vivacity 
and gaiety of Paris, to a lumbering German gothic residence, destitute 
of every sort of comfort and convenience, and deprived of all congenial 
society, except the occasional visits of her princely protector liimself ; 
who is described, like most handsome princes, as infinitely more en* 
grossed with himself than with other people. What follows, is still 
more serious ; the Duke is accused of quitting Coburg for a time, -and 
leaving the victim of his passion in a state of pregnancy, yet in absolute 
want of the necessaries of life ; and the Duchess Dowager, his mother, 
is made, in «ome degree, a participator in his inhumanity. We hesitate 
not to assert, that judging from the nature of the circumstances, the 
quoted correspondence, and other data, we altogether distrust this 
account. That our young adventurer might be egregiously deceived, 
and treated in a manner altogether opposed to her golden dreams or 
expectation, is probable enough. That his Serene Highness might 
display an immense portion of selfish and serene indifference to this 
disappointment, is equally probable ; but we hesitate to believe that he 
could allow a woman, so situated, to remain without the necessaries of 
life. In fact, we do not believe it, on the assertion of this lady, 
opposed as it is to her subsequent conduct, and all manner of probabi- 
lity. His brother, his mother, and all his subjects in his august 
capital of Coburg knew of this affair, and the whispered scandal at 
so much barbarity could scarcely have been isndured. A child, is bom 
in the midst of this alleged distress, and the Duke and his mistress are 
reconciled, but their agreement lasts a short time only. After quitting 
Coburg, and residing some time at Frankfort, the Duke again quits 
her and her olBspring, without providing adequate support, and distress 
ensues a second time. She returns to Coburg, to the infinite dismay 
of her lover and the Duchess Dowager, where, ^' for a whole month, 
this spectacle of a woman dying with her child and her mother, re- 
mained under the eyes of Uie Prince, and under the windows of his 
palace,'' until she is finally banished with a nominal pension of 3,000 
livres — ^for we are told it was never paid. • We quote— 

At such a time, and in such a country, I consented, and signed the deed, insuffi^ 
cient as the sum was ; and I took my departure. A prolonged insult accompanied 
our route ; the subalterns, the worst and most cruel oi all tyrants, had been charged 
to avenge the Prince ; they acquitted themselves marvellously well. I was refused 
food; I was ill-treated; they would have almost killed my child in my arms 
if they had not feared the anger of a mother, and if I did not fly to defend him 
several times, at the risk of my own life. 

Yet the correspondence of these extraordinary lovers is shortly after 
renewed at Dresden, where all sorts of capricious jealousy, despotism, 
niggardliness, and selfishness on the side of the Duke, are again de* 
tailed. The mother and child are once more abandoned, and a person who 
lodged them, writing to Coburg for the amount of t\x^\t %>aL^\»w5\.\sR.^, 
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18 Informed by the lover and father that they are vagabondfl and spied 
of Bonaparte, known to nobody, and that the best thing he could do 
would be to '^ turn them out." Is this probable, reader — ^what think 
you? 

But this is not all : the Allies came to Frankfort, and the Duke in 
their company ; and our now exasperated heroine assails all his con- 
nexions, and among the rest the Archduke Constantine, his brother-in- 
law ; on which the alarmed Prince dispatches his mistress and son to 
Vienna, under the care of a Baron Fichler, who is absolutely charged 
with hdding a commission to murder them, by upsetting the chaise. 
This scheme not succeeding, they are left wounded in a miserable 
cabin, the inhabitants of which are employed to poison them.^ We 
once more quote : 

I observed the proceedings of these cruel wretches, and I saved his life and my 
<>wn. Sometimes a cream carefully prepared, and greenish at the top, was given 
me ; sometimes a class of camomile, the edge of the vessel betraying, by its' brownish 
oolonr, the resin cfophtmt which the barbarians had mixed with it : sometimes bitter 
coffee, the first drop of which burned my lips ; sometimes cheese made up with art 
enoueh to conceal tiie sulphate of magnesia, which it contained; the chocolate, the 
bouilTon, every thing they gave me, was intended to infuse death into my veins. 
Did I ask for milk ? This and oil were the only things which my hostess could not 
find in the village. I pretended that I did not know one word of German, and I 
heard them (I shudder even now to think of it) consulting on the means of getting 
rid of me. 

Any body may credit our beautiful Greek who is so disposed. The 
Baron Fichler and his wife subsequently endeavour to dispatch her in 
poisoned wine, but she escapes miraculously, as usual. Other attempts 
at murder are related with the coolest circumstantiality; but, like 
Macbeth, Madame Panam bore " a charmed life," and escapes these 
and all similar kinds of horrors, an Italian doctor included. 

The sequel of the narrative is the most amusing part of it. Our 
beautiful Greek becomes an important personage * at the Congress of 
Vienna* Prince Mettemich interested himself in a negotiation, the 
object of which was to induce her to give up her child, to whom he 
pledged his protection in addition to that of his father ; but Madame 
Pauline would not agree, although a provision is to be guaranteed 
both by him and the Duke of Richelieu, and the boy to be be-Ckmnted, 
and sent to college, and educated suitably to his rank. At Paris the 
Duke of Richelieu subsequently negotiates similar proposals, both in 
regard to the youth and to certain letters and documents which it is 
naturally wished to get from this determined lady ; but without pre- 
cisely disclosing her ultimate object, she either rejects them all, or her 
price for silence is not come up to-— we cannot tell which. The result, 
however, is this publication.-f 

When we compared this lady to Mrs. Clarke, we had our eyes upon 
certain alleged transactions at Vienna. In fact Madame Panam, still 
young and beautiful^ and the Cobui^ fracas, seem to have excited 

* A singular episode in the history of the Settlement of Europe. It is curious to 
witness the application of the diplomatic phraseology to the rectification of this 
important fracas between a Prince and mistress. Tlie assurances ot** perfect const- 
demthn^* in particular, are singularly droll. These are the men (our own Castle- 
reagh was one of them) who, with hearts like icicles, can " kiss away their hands in 
courteiy." 

i Madame Panam is now in Pwris, 
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ft iriiiitlar sensation among the diploma^sta and others at Vienna^ (ft 
that produced by the British heroine in the House of Commons. Prince 
Esterhazy and Lord Stewart are among the number who began by 
pitying, and ended with offers of service and personal homage. All 
this is very Clarkeish, and still more so the exposure of them by the fas- 
cinating tempter. Could any sort of confidence be placed in productions 
which arise out of the amiable resentment of ladies like Mary Anna 
and Pauline, some of the Vienna passages would entertain; but 
as no one can answer for such fafifarronadef we refrain. There is 
a sort of injustice in scattering passages on the credit of an individual 
whose general veracity it is impossible for a moment to trust. Besides, 
the book may be consulted^ 

Our real opinion of this singular farrago is, that the young Greek, 
dazzled with rank and what is called sovereignty, had no notion in the 
outset of the straitened resources of this class of petty princes, and in 
consequence entertained notions of diffusion which were no way adap- 
ted to German ideas of left-handed love and economy. A letter with 
an enclosure from Prince Leopold, partly conveys this fact, which is 
illustrated by a variety of passages in die sublime correspondence quoted. 
We suspect the Duke could detail a few other amiable weaknesses, but 
let that pass. It is quite clear, that his fair enemy has very foolishly 
opposed the welfare of her child, and published accusations which no one 
in the world can literally believe. The Duke of Coburg may be a most 
ungenerous Prince and Lady-killer, but he certainly cannot be what 
these memoirs describe him to be. The fudgy, vague, indefinite style 
too, is more suspicious with us, than was '^ the cream carefully pre* 
pared and greenish at the top," to the fair object it was so bung^gly 
intended to convey into another world. 

The great sanction to the publication of this glorious production is 
sieged to be from the pen of that extraordinary courtier, prince, and 
Xlpigrammatist, the aged Prince de Ligne, now no more; it cer- 
tainly bears marks of his manner ; and as such being curious, we give 
£ t below*. We would not be scandalous, but we cannot help regarding 

• EXTRACTS FROM THE ANSWER OF LE MARECHAL P. DE L«««». 

*:S0 MADAME ALEXANDRE PANAM. 

As the grandchild of a certain number of chevaliers, I would say to you, Spare 
^*rinces— do not publish. As a friend, I would intreat you to publish. 

It is fortunate to be born a Prince ; good sense and humanity have their privileges 

^Iso. Every honest and feeling man would be touched by your misfortunes ; ne 

^'^vould silence the interests of nis rank, overlook its prejudices, and its ««prlf de 

^an^s^ and would say to you," Yes, Madame, philosophy, humanity, your interest, 

dnd the instruction of the powerful of the earth, demand the publication of your 

Memoirs." 

If like so many other women, you had only filled in a G^man Court the station 
^f mistress — if, deprived of this occupation, you sought to complain against a dis- 
^nissal, which you might consider unjust, my language would be different. 

If even, a new La Valliere, captivated by the splendour of rank, you had too 
easily have yielded vour heart to the seductions of a faithless Prince, I would have 
pitied you ; but at the same time I would have recommended you to adhere to that 
silent and modest grief which so well becomes your sex and your fine mind. 

But the case is different. When you were taken away from your country, you 
^ere neither arrived at that maturity of sense or of years, when the attractions of 
^ife begin to be appreciated. 

Had I supposed the Prince guilty only of ingratitude and fickleness, I know not vC 
>^y heart would have forgiven you the complete r«v«\id\oti o\ V\% K«^\». 
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the following epistle, as a£Ebrding some sort of explanation of it. To 
be sure, Madame Panam describes him as a venerable parent to her ; 
such being the case, we conclude by giving this billet (there are one or tw6 
more of them) as an example of the style paternal : — 

Vienna^ August 2, 1814. 

Beautiful Pauline, ro far as I see ; dear Pauline, so far as I feel ; adorable Pauline, 
no far as I believe ; send me your letter for Trogofif if you wish. Although to bid 
you adieu, even for a few days, is a melancholy task, I will go to you this rooming to 
say that painful word ; but it shall be in the tenderent manner, as ought to be the 
case when it is breathed to the most beautiful woman in the world. 

Without the hope almost of meeting you, 1 went yesterday evening to the rampart, 
aftdr the ballet. 

I think I must tell you once more that I love you. 

One of my people sets out to-day for Paris. Ligne. 

How different is this case ! On one side feebleness — on the other power. On one 
side, fourteen years, beauty, and imprudence ; on the other, a prince become a 
father, and permitting his son to be born in poverty 1 

Your book will make a noise. It will inflict on the powerful the only punishment 
as yet capable of reaching them. If an untitled man had seduced your infancy, had 
sullied youV youth, and had accumulated despair for your later years,' an appeal to 
the ordinary tribunals would have been your duty. The party is a foreigner ; he 
is a Prince : you are imknown — you are poor^— you have a mother — you have an 
infant. 

This unhappy boy, whose features so exactly resemble those of his father, and 
whose sombre countenance seems to bear the traces of all your misfortunes $ this 
child whom you love so affectionately, for whom you have suffered so severely, and 
who has given you courage to attempt so much, calls upon you to attempt still more. 

Are women to be for ever the degraded playthings of Princes and their valets ? 
Does not the security of the weaker sex belong to the dearest interests of society ? 

That a Prince should have taken away a young girl of fourteen years; that he 
should have forced her to quit the beauteous soil of France, to exile herself to a 
frightful solitude, under the melancholy skies of Germanvi far away from all her 
friends and her amusements ; that, in this desert place, he should nave subjected 
her to privations, to rigours and grievances of every sort; that she should have 
borne him a son, and that this son of a Prince should have been wrapped, at the 
moment of his birth, in the swaddling clothes of misery; that immediately after, 
irritated at recognising himself in the features of his child, this father should have 
armed himself with all his ingenuity, and all his power, against his deserted mis- 
tress and his unhappy child — ^— — — 

It is an old maxim, that the air of Courts is fatal to virtue. All the moralists, 
from Theophrastus down to La Bruyere, have repeated this axiom. 

Those demigods of the east, the Darius*8, the Semiramis's, are surrounded with 
eunuchs, and people devoted to their pleasures. The infancy of society witnesses 
the depravity of Princes. While the industrious, by the sweat of their brow, invent 
the plough and the share, the courtier of the great King goes about proclaiming to 
the cities and villages, a reward will be given to the fortunate man who will discover 
one pleasure more for the monarch. 

While Socrates dies, and Demosthenes thunders, see the cowardly Assyrians and 
Medes languish in their flowing robes ; see on one side a degree of heroism that 
must ever astonish men ; and on the other the perfection of baseness. 

It is right to do justice to the inhabitants of palaces. In the grand social ferment 
wjbich is going on, they have lost their ancient habits. The ground trembles; there 
is no longer a debate at)out presiding at a festival nor of making a horse a Consul, 
nor a freedwoman an Empress. 

In effect, when every pleasure is collected round ; when the will of the commu- 
nity is dependant on tnat of one individual as on a centre, in a place where nobody 
thinks, where only one hierarchy is established, what virtues can show themselves ? 
In following these examples, the Prince of Coburgh is doubtless not excusable. 

£Note. — I have followed the advice of the Marechal.— I now publish the slory of 

my misfortunes. — ^The applications to me to give up my child have not ceased since 

these memoirs have been written. I could not do it : it was in vain they attempted 

to bribe a mother. My child is my only blessing : they thought to take him away 

a hundred times; they have tried it for the last time.] 
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TABLE TALK. 

Ever 8inc6 Mrs. Hannah • More has fevoured the world with the 
novel intitled Co^lehs, a new school of heroines has arisen, whose great 
merit consists in wretched ahasement, mean subserviency, and the 
most -absurd want* of self-^respect. Passionless themselves, it is their 
busineils to exercise the passions of every one ehe. This voluntary 
degradation, which is usually represented as the fruit of a strong reli« 
gious sense of duty^ is a^ genuine remnant of that fanaticism' which in 
darker times cased human being» in sackcloth and hair shirts — A 
foolish xntsGonception of the Christian doctrine of humility. That a 
dignified • oonsciousness of injury desj^ises petty tevenge* and always 
disposes to a kind of pity for those' who yield to a malignant disposi- 
tion, is indieptttable ; but «ll-4}hi8 is very far from implying that duty 
demands the sacrifice of all the rights of social justice as due to self; of 
a yielding subserviency to the encroachment of bad and unfeeling 
minds. In point of fact, prostration at the foot of caprice or tyranny, 
whether political or domestic, is unequivocally injurious both to the 
despots and the beings who make them so. We have more than once 
met a female Ambrose Lamela, who has acted avowedly in this spirit, 
and have uniformly found that her view, in spirit, if not in fact, ex- 
ceedingly resembled those of the demure companion of Gil Bias ; that 
is to say, for the honour of God, she had generally an eye to some- 
thing not altogether unresembling the cash of the Convent. 



In the early part of the seventeenth century flourished Mary d'Agreda, 
a Spanish nun, who, becoming superior of her convent, took it into her 
head that she was commanded by God and the Virgin Mary to write 
the life of the latter. She resisted these orders for some time, but at 
length complied ; and, by the advice of a sensible priest, her confessor, 
destroyed her labours. Her superiors, however, and another confessor, 
censured her for what she had done ; and God and the Holy Virgin 
repeating their orders, she recommenced her task, which in due time 
was published, and shortly after translated by a worthy friar into the 
French language, and printed at Marseilles so late as 1696. 

This admirable specimen of celestial biography informs the pious 
reader, " that, when the Virgin was bom, angels were ordered by the 
Almighty to carry the lovely child into the empyreal heaven ; which 
order was several times performed ; and also that nine hundred angels, 
an hundred out of each of the nine choirs, were commanded to serve 
her. That she was to be attended by twelve others in a visible and 
corporeal form, and also eighteen more of the highest rauk, those who 
descended on Jacob*s ladder, were to be appointed to carry embassies 
from the Queen of Heaven to its great King. That at the head of this 
invincible squadron was to be placed Michael, captain of the celestial 
militia. To this it is added, that if the. Virgin did not speak imme- 
diately on her birth, her silence was not necessary but voluntary. Like- 
wise, that, before she was three years of age, she swept, with the assist* 
ance of the angels, her father's liouse," &c. Such are the books which 
may be published in Spain. 

It might be supposed at this time of day, from the 'wxl^ixi^^ ^^ "sj^ Osnsw.- 
teaubriand, that in France, nnder Louis Ic Graud, %\i«^i ^ ^o^ ^^>^^ 
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be laughed into contempt : hy no means->-it was deemed of euch oonse- 
quence by the theological faculty of Paris, that It was thought neces- 
sary to censure it. One of the pro|)d6itionS| which had neither offended 
the Spanish divines or the Holy Inquisition, was— -that Ged gave to the 
Holy Virgin all that he would, and would give her all that he could^ 
and could give her all that was not of the essence of God.'' A violent 
opposition was made to the censure of so much delectable insjoratioa, 
by some of the doctors of the Sorbonne, who divided on this important 
occasion into irreconcileable parties, and when the a£fair was decided » 
two of them formally protested. A revision was in consequence held 
necessary ; and, to appease the devotees who thought the lawfid wor- 
ship paid to the Holy Virgin in danger, it was declared that such was 
not the case. In Spain the whole was taken for granted, and his pre- 
sent Miges^'s embroidery of petticoats is probably one of the pieeioiia 
vesults. 



STANZAS TO A LADY. 

Sweet friend, indeed thy thoushts are too severe ; 
Sweet friend, indeed thy worcb are most unkind ; 
Thou canst not know the P^n^ thou cansed*8t Aere, 
Nor mark the withering that it leaves behind. 

I have endured, and shall subdue my lot; 
Dark it hath been, and darker it must be. 
Such is the present, and what it hath brought 
So had I borne from any but from thee. 

There comes an hour that changeth all things dear. 
The flowers — the glory of the summer skies — 
The hopes of man — it blighteth while we hear 
The first harsh words when love or friendship dies. 

I know not to what land, but I depart. 
And mourn not ; it is better thus to be ; 
And he that hath no being in the heart 
Soon shall be faded from the memory. 

I have not been so callous not to weep 
For others* woes, and ever shared in thine ; 
Let it my solace be, that none shall keep 
The weary watch of agony for mine. 

We stand asunder, and I hold no claim. 
Nor ever fed a hope — yet would expire 
To work thy welfare, and can now but name 
The haunting shadow of a vain desire. 

Oh ! give me back the scenes of early days, 
The school-boy-friends, that I shall never see ; 
Give me the calm delight that not betrays, 
Oblivion of all things — alas! of thee» 
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THE INDICATOR. 

No. LXXXIII. 

There he arriving, round abont doth fly,. 
And takes snrvey with bosie, curious eye, 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly^—SpiNMit. 

ON THE LATIN POEMS OF MILTON. 

[Continued.] 

The book of Elegies is followed by a book of Epigrams ; by which 
the English reader is to understand, not merely pieces of pleasantry in 
the modern sense of Epigrams, but any brief and terse set of lines of 
the nature or length of an inscription; for such is the ancient meaning 
of the word. Milton's are, for the most part, poor enough ; particularly 
the pleasant ones. He could not descend from the gravity of his gepius 
with impunity. He could " do little things with grace", whatever Dr. 
Johnson has said to the contrary : but still they must be serious things, 
-—courtesies and condescensions. His laugh is Sardonic. His assump- 
tion of animal spirits reminds one of his own description of amateur 
actors in colleges, *^ writhing and un-boning their clergy limbs.'' 

The first four Epigrams are upon Guy Faux, and all turn upon the 
game conceit. Faux, blowing up the King and Paiiiament, is to send 
tfaem unwittingly to heaven. Milton's anti-papal fierceness had already 
begun, though nqt his anti-monarchical. In the second epigram, the 
Pope is saluted with his old title from the Revelations^ of the Beast 
wiUi Seven Heads : 

Quse aeptemgemino, Bellara, jnonte latesi 
Thou Beast, whose lair is on the sevenfold hill. 

In the third is an image in the true Miltonian style of grandeur, 
though not very fit for its situation. As a portrait of James the First, 
it becomes ludicrous. The poet says, that the King ^* sublimely rapt 
ug to heaven in this Tartarean fire, would have entered the etherend 
regions, a burnt shade.'* 

Ibat ad ttthereas, umbra perusta, plagas. 
The new Elijah ought to have been superior to this '* mortal consequenbiiri''' 
The poor fumbling and tumbling old James, rolling up to heaven in a 
mystification of smoke, and issuing forth of a burnt colour, makes one^s 
imagination uncharitable. Had Buchanan been alive, he ifould h&Vto* 
translated p«rt»to,—- warm £rom a whipping ; — 

Iberidt pemtte, funibutf-latus^ . ^ — 
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Epigram the fifth is a common-place on the invention of cannoa. 
Jove's thunderbolts have been taken from him. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth Epigrams are compliments to Leonora 
Baroni, a famous singer, whom Milton heard in Italy. The first is very 
elegant. The poet, speaking of the guardian angel which is appointed 
to every body, says that Leonora's voice announces the very presence 
of the deity ; or if not so, that the intelligence of the third heaven (the 
heaven of love) has left his sphere, and comes stealing in secret through 
her bosom. But I must endeavour to translate it. 

AD LEONORAM ROMA CAHENTEM. 

AngeluB unicuique suus, sic credite gentes, 

Obtigit stbereis ales ab ordinibus. 
Quid niirum, Leonora, tibi si gloria major ? 

Nam tua prssentem vox sonat ipsa Deuro. 
Aut Deus, aut vacui cert£ nieos tertia coeli, 

Per tua secret6 ^uttura serpit agens ; 
Serpit agens, facilisque docet mortalia corda 

Sensim immortali assuescere posse souo. 
Qu6d si cuncta quidem Deus est, per cunctaque fusus, 

In t6 una loquitur, ceetera mutus habet. 

TO LEONORA SINGING AT ROME. 

To every one (so have ye faith) is given 

A winged guardian from the ranks of heaven. 

A greater, Leonora, visits thee : 

Thy voice proclaims the present deity. 

Either the present deity we hear, . 

Or he of the third heaven hath left his sphere. 

And through the bosom's pure and warbling wells, 

Breathes tenderly his smoothed oracles ; 

Breathes tenderly, and so with easy rounds 

Teaches our mortal hearts to bear immortal sounds. 

If god is all, and in all nature dwells, 

In thee alone he speaks, mute ruler in all else. 

The second of these Epigrams is worthy of the first. He alludes to 
the story of Tasso*s love for the Princess of Este ; and says, that had 
that other Leonora possessed the powers of this, the poet's frenzy would' 
hai^ been turned into a celestial composure. The third, though infe- 
rior, is not destitute of beanty. The famous Siren, says the poet— 
(Parthenope) — whose tomb the people of Naples boast of having among' 
them, is not dead, ^he bias only exchanged the hoarse murmurs of 
Pausilippo for the gentle waters of the Tiber, and delights men and 
gods at Rome with her singing. Of the Leonora Baroni here praised, 
and. her mother Adriana the Fair, another singer as famous, the' 
reader will find some interesting accounts in Warton. One part of a 
passage which he quotes from a French writer, I must be indulged in 
extracting. It presents a family picture quite Italian. The writer in 
M. Maugars, Prior of St. Peter de Mac at Paris, an excellent per- 
former on the viol, who wrote a life of Malherbe, and a Discours sur la 
Musique d*ItaUe, After giving a high account of Leonora's manner 
aAd science, as well as voice, he says, ^' But I must not forget, that 
one day she did me^the particular favour to sing with her mother and 
sister. Her mother play«d upon the lute, her sister upon the harp, and 
lierMlf upon the theorbo* This concert, composed of three fine voices. 
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and of thr^ different iDstrumentSy so powerfully captivated my senses, 
and threw me into such raptures, that I forgot my mortality, and 
diought myself among the angels, enjoying the content of the hlessed." 
The three next Epigrams arose out of the controversy with poor Sal- 
masius. They are as had as the rest of the pleasantries, with which 
Miltoia condescended to sprinkle his triumph. In the first, Salmasius is 
ridiculed for translating the English county phrase Hundred into Hun^ 
dreda, and for having had a hundred Jacobuses given him to write his 
book by the young King of England then in exile. The Jacobuses are 
called " extUantis viscera marsupii regis,'* — ^the bowels of a royal exile's 
purse. Dr. Johnson is very angry with this attack on the king's 
hungry exchequer, but says it might have been " expected from the 
savageness of Milton." But observe here the justice of the arbitrary 
and their abettors. The royal and the great may plunder and laugh 
at poverty to all eternity ; but if they are ever caught at a disadvan- 
tage, and the people return them one of their jokes, then it is, *^ Oh the 
savageness V* Johnson adds, by way of a show of impartiality, that 
** Oldmixon had meanness enough to delight in bilking an alderman of 
London, who had more money than the Pretender." But what sort of 
a set-off to Milton is Oldmixon ? Why did he not tell us some mean 
stories, easy enough to be found, of the members of the Stuait family, 
the Pretender himself included. It was not unnatural in Milton to 
triumph over the long insolence of kings, now brought to this pass in 
the person of Charles II. ; yet the instance after all was unfortunately 
chosen. It was an act of real liberality in Charles, at that time beset 
with pecuniary difficulties, to give a man a hundred golden pieces of 
money for writing against his father's enemies. So blind however is' 
servility, or so false is the story itself, that Wood angrily denies it ; 
and affirms that Salmasius had nothing. He says, the King sent him 
his thanks, ^< but not with a purse of gold, as John Milton, the vnpu- 
dent lyar, reported." See Warton, as above referred, to. 

The amount of the second of these Epigrams against Salmasius is,- 
that his writings are a good thing for the fish brought to market, for* 
they are to be wrapped up in the great scholar's sheets. The third is 
a couplet against Salmasius's firiend and assistant More, a Scotchman.' 
More, it seems, was a church and state man of the true order, equally 
^nd of kings and maid-servants. The allusion of the Epigram is to a 
cfaUd he had by the ^emme de chambre of Salmasius's wife. ** Perhaps," 
•ays our own scholar and loyalist Warton, *^ Moms was too inattentive 
to the mistress." Warton informs us that Madame de Saumaise was 
^ scold^ and called Juno by her husband's brother critics; which did 
Hot however hinder her from giving some strange symptoms of a taste 
K)ot altogether conjugal, which he proceeds to repeat. I leave them 
^rhere I find them, not having yet arrived at the full taste of scholastic 
itsnotation. Love and imagination may go their loving lengths ; but 
love in the shape of hate and a female pedagogue is too much. ' Of the 
distich upon More, which is an idle play upon the words " well-man- 
x^ered" and ^' well-manned," (Mores signifying manners) Warton justly 
observes, that it is inconsitent with our author's usual delicacy. " But 
revenge," he adds, " too naturally seeks gratification at the expense of 
(Propriety, and the same apology must be made for a few other Qh8fi««A' 
ambiguities on the name of More in the pToae ^^axX oi q^ox «.>^^Cci»{^^^^ 
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rc^es to More/' '. This is true ; but it may be remarked, that sckolars: 
in the learned languages have always taken a strange licence in 
this matter. They seem to think, that the moment they turn the dark 
lantern of their Greek or Latin to the side of the uninitiated, they need 
not keep any ceremony with those who are in the secret. Their occa- 
aional exclamations of modesty and horror only make the matter worse^ 
especially when followed up with long explanations of the nefariottsness 
in question, and the " amorous delay'* of versions and parallel passages. 
The sight of one of these brutish old scholars playing the Abelazd and 
Eloisa with a text, and at the same time pretending not, is monstrous 
and nauseous ; but they go where the most luxuriant of lovers would 
never have thought of following them. ^' The same is not the same." 
The license of a loving imagination becomes a horror in that of filthi^. 
ness and hypocrisy ; nor can a true lover a( Love bear to see even the 
oommonest ideas of the natural kindness of its intercourse perverted 
and degraded to the purposes of satire. However, let not Milton him- 
self be thought to have gone farther than he did. He was tempted 
into a bad joke or two by an ostentation of scholarship; but his poetry 
was always at hand to save him ; and ^' Mr. Milton's amatory notiona" 
are still worthy of Paradise. 

, Epigram 12th is the fable of the rich man who transplanted a fertile 
apple-tree belonging to a peasant into his own ground ; where instead 
of. the presents of fine fruit that had tempted him, the tr^ yielded no- 
thing. This Naboth-vineyard Apologue was, perhaps, written with a. 
political intention. It is of no value in itself. 

£4)igram the 13th and last is very noble. It is addressed, in the 
name of Cromwell, to Christina, Queen of Sweden ; and accompanied 
a present which he made her of his portrait. A doubt has been raised 
whether it was written .by Milton or Andrew Marvell, a man quite 
capable of the performance ; but as Marvell was not then associated 
with Milton in the office of secretary, the chance appears in favour of 
the latter. However, the verses were published in the posthumous 
collection of Marvell's poems, which were " printed," says his nominal 
wife Mary (who appears to have been married to him after some fashion 
of his own) ^* according to the exact copies of my late dear husband, 
under his own hand-writing." Marvell, besides being the inventor of 
our modern prose style in wit, and an inflexible patriot, had a strong 
and grave talent for poetry, as the reader may see (and ought to aee) 
in his song about the Bermudas boat, his lines on a Wounded Fawo, 
the verses in which he mentions ^< Fairfax and the starry Vere," and 
those others where he speaks of ^ 

. , Tearing our pleasures with rough strife 

' Th6rough the iron gates of life. 

Hiat satire is sometimes coarse, and must be excused by the age he 
lived in; but it was witty and formidable. His spirit, at once light 
and powerful, hung admirably between the two parties of Dissenters 
and Cavaliers ; wa^ the startling shield of the one, and a sword still 
mote -perplexing to the other : for it could dip and fashion its sturdy 
HMtai in the levity ei their own fires. His talent at exaggeration, at 
nuuung a joke down, is exquisite. He was Milton's admiring and 
ijiflexible fiiiiML^-nBi|t i fcioget the versea before us.. 
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▲D CHRirrnvAM suecorum reoinax, 

NOMINE CROMWELLI. 

Bellipotens vir^, septem regina trionum, 

Christina, Arctoi lucida Stella poli ! 
Cernis, quas merui dur& sub casside, rugas, 

Utque senex, armis impiger, ore tero : 
Invia fatorum dum per vestigia nitor, 

Exeouor et populi fortia jussa manu. 
Ast tibi submittit frontem reverentior umbra ; 

Nee sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces. 

The following translation, which it would be difficult to excel, ap- 
]>eared in Toland's Life of Milton : — 



u 



Bright martial Maid, Queen of the Frozen Zone! 
The northern pole supports thy shining throne: 
~ fui 



Behold What furrows age and steel can plow ; 
Th« helmet's weight oppressed this wrinkled brow. 
Through fate's untrodden paths I move ; my hands 
Still act my freebom people's bold commands: ' 
Yet this stern shade to you submits his frowns, 
Nor are these looks always severe to crowns. 

Mr. Todd ingeniously conjectures, that the appellations of Martial 
Maid and Lucid Star (for that also is given her in the original) might 
aallode '' to a gold coin of the Queen, on one side of which she is 
represented with a helmet as Minerva; the other side exhibiting the 
«tiit.'^ Perhaps she sent it to Cromwell when it was struck, and his 
])ortrait was a return for it — " These lines," says Warton, speaking of 
the original, *' are simple and sinewy. They present Cromwell in a 
Sew and pleasing light, and throw an air of amiahle dignity on his 
soogli and obstinate character. The uncrowned Cromwell,'* ha con- 
tinues, '' had no reason to approach a princess with so much reverence 
"^ho had renounced her crown." (Perhaps this however was what 
])articularly excited the reverence of the poet.) *^ The frolicks of other 
"whimsical modern queens have been often only romantick. The pranks 
<f Christina had neither elegance nor even decency to deser\'e so can- 
did an appellation. An ample and lively picture of her court, politicks, 
i^eligion, intrigues, rambles, and masquerades, is to be gathered from 
^^urloe's State Papers." Warton proceeds to give an account of some 
<»f her freaks, to which more are added in Mr. Todd's edition of oar 
joet Christina appears to have had a good deal of resemblance to 
"the late unfortunate Queen of England, only with less good nature and 
sensibility ; nor was she thrust out of house and home, and then re- 
quested to behave herself handsomely. 

I must break off here, and reserve the remaining book of Latin 
Poems — the Miscellanies — for the next, paper. It is the best of the 
three, containing in particular a speculation upon Plato*s idea of the 
Aboriginal Man, worthy of the most dignified maturity of the author's 
genius. 

It would be curious if any body could discover a connexion between 
the " Mr. Washington of the Temple," who translated Milton's Defence 
of the People of England, and the Washington of America. The 
translation was published in 1692. The name of Washington is not 
Veiy common ; and there is a strong look of relationship in their politics*. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Journal of the Private Life and Conversations of the Emperor Napo^ 

leon. By the Count Las Cases — Vol IV. 

Had Napoleon Baonaparte never encountered the frosts and snows 
of Russia, nor, in consequence, experienced the greatest reverse 
of fortune that ever befel a human being, his character might have 
gained something of exaltation by the medium through which it would 
in that case have been viewed, but we question if his very extraordinary 
individual superiority would have been so apparent as it is at this 
moment. His singular captivity, by stripping off every factitious 
disguise and colouring, has submitted the man alone to public inspec- 
tion ; and so far from exhibiting a miserable, naked, two-legged animal, 
like the cock of Diogenes deprived of his plumage, — an exact represen- 
tation of dethroned royalty in general, — he has contrived to undeceive 
no small portion of European society, his enemies by circumstance, into 
a positive respect for him. It is neither our wish, nor indeed the object 
of this publication, to enter into political discussion; we shall .therefore 
abstain from all advertence which might lead us astray in that direc- 
tion, and confine ourselves simply to a brief outline of the lineaments 
in the character of Napoleon, which have been developed and rendered 
conspicuous by his unprecedented confinement. 

The first thing that strikes us in the character of this great man, as 
demonstrated both by his dazzling career, and the explicalion afforded 
of it in the curious records of his imprisonment, was his fearful repose 
upon the simple elements of force, and consequent inattention to all those 
minor resistances, whether moral or physical, which are of little import- 
ance when singly considered, but often the very reverse in the aggregate. 
We are much inclined to think that the genius of pure science often 
errs in this way, and the education of Napoleon was essentially mathe- 
matical. The highly-gifted and strong-minded of this class usually 
act upon general principles, and nineteen times out of twenty are right; 
but woe to the twentieth time if great results are under calculation, and 
they are as bold and adventurous as they are decisive. Such persons are 
like abstract mathematicians, who, in their application to practice, omit a 
due allowance for such trifles as atmosphere and friction. It is apparent, 
from his own explanation, that opposing moral causes was the unno- 
ticed friction of Bonaparte. His command of the positive energies of 
thirty millions of people was always before his eye ; and because in that 
he predominated, the negative resistance of all the rest of Europe he 
overlooked. His mass was smaller, but his momentum was greater 
beyond all comparison, and he forgot that the impetus often ex- 
pends itself and may be weakened by accident, while the mass is sure 
to remain. While we admired the genius exhibited in the calculation 
and combination of Napoleon, in his great undertakings, we were led 
d priori to doubt his continued prosperity ; and if English Ministers 
acted against him upon any plan beyond that of a mere blind resist- 
ance, they must have reasoned in something like the same manner. 

Whether there be truth or falsehood in the foregoing very general 
outline, we are of opinion that every page of the memoirs before us 
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exhibits the features of a mind in strict accordance with it. The samd 
ra|Hd detection of the predominant impetus in all cases, — the same 
consequent spirit of decision, and the same disregard to the petty accu* 
mulation of minor resistance to all that he deemed preponderant, is dis- 
played in his conversation as in his history. The exact reverse to 
Hamlet,— as little in conversation in St. Helena as on the throne in 
France, did he allow the rapid decisions of his judgment to be " sick- 
lied over by the pale cast of thought." To view the premises with a 
glance, and to pronounce a judgment off hand, was as much his charac- 
teristic when a captive as when a sovereign ; and by the practice of the 
former, we are led into the qualities of mind which rendered the latter 
80 distinguished. We scarcely need add that the rapid union of exe- 
cution with conception, is of all others the quality which renders a tole- 
rably gifted man the leader of his fellow creatures. It is often seen in 
middle life, how even common minded men with this faculty step 
before their fellows, but with the positive advantages of talent and 
opportunity, their lead is certain. Caesar was this man : Cromwell 
was this man : but above all Napoleon, whose history, in our opinion, 
pourtrays the simple elements of this dazzling and commanding endow- 
ment with more nakedness and force than any other within the entire 
range of history. 

But if these volumes furnish materials of a nature to rectify and 
adjust a previous estimation of his public character, how much more 
have they tended to correct the obloquy and misrepresentation with 
which national enmity, and that which is usually denominated policy, 
have so industriously clouded his personal and private deportment. We 
must all recollect a time, when even well-informed people among us 
were led to regard Napoleon as a stern but able monster of the Em- 
peror of Morocco class, — a stranger to the gentler impulses of huma- 
nity, and a perfect despiser of all the courtesies and felicities of moral 
and refined society. What miserable tales, too, were diffused of his 
private vices, and unbridled licentiousness ! What have become of 
these stories, and why have they not been substantiated since his fall, 
when reward and encouragement awaited all who could really depre- 
ciate and lower him ? Our readers will not mistake us ; Bonaparte 
was not the personification of our beau ideal of ^ hero. He partook 
too much of the egoism of the old model, a fact not to be concealed by 
the intellectual superiority with which he supported it; hut it is as 
useless as it is contemptible to deny his great endowments and positive 
great and good qualities. It is for trembling despots and apprehensive 
governments to countenance detractors and employ Sir Hudson Lowes ; 
and for liberality and independence to estimate persons and qualities, 
exclusive of the accidents of friendship or enmity, and still more of 
that isort of friendship or enmity which grows out of political disagree- 
ment. This concluding volume, however, may please all parties ; for 
one half it (Part 8) is occupied with an immense portion of detail, which 
shews how admirably British magnanimity has dealt with a fallen 
enemy ; and that certain persons have despised, as much as the hearts 
of his greatest haters could desire, all the petty morale of the chivalric 
school, in relation to heroes under eclipse, which we are occasionally 
taught to regard as almost peculiarly legitimate. ^^ Were honour ts^ 
be driven from the bosoms of all the rest of iaM)LV\iidL<>\t QM^\.\i^ \%\»vsl 
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^n abode in the heart of kings/' said a high-minded sovereign^ ff.bj 
honour, in Ifais case, be meant a comprehensive attention to the ele* 
yated, the exalted, and the magnanimous, what a strange commen-^ 
tary will posterity -supply in regard to the St. Helena captivity, and iti 
indescribable goalership ! * How extraordinary, that in respect to the 
treatment of one person and the employment of another, a Fourth 
George may pair off in the way of comparison with an Eleventh Louis ! f 

Having thus briefly got over preliminary and general remark, it only 
remains for us to notice this concluding volume of Count Las Cases, ia 
reference to its able report of the spirited table-talk of Napoleon ; in 
which respect it is peculiarly valuable and entertaining. We have 
already observed, that in the delivery of his opinions on all subjects, 
this extraordinary man exhibited his characteristic decision ; but we 
certainly never imagined that his range of observation and appreciation 
was so various. Still less did we expect so many of those lively social 
traits with which these volumes have furnished us, and in which the 
present is peculiarly rich. As our power of extract is very circiun- 
scribed, we will make a few without further ceremony, in general illus- 
tration ; premising, however, that we are too much confined to supply 
the very best in the book, even if they had not been previously selected 
by the daily papers. 

The following may be deemed a partial picture of the Bonaparte 
Family, by the chief of it, but fact and circumstance have tolerably 
borne him out. Possibly none that ever existed less exposed them- 
selves in prosperity ; or have been less degraded by adversity. 

** Joseph would have been an ornament to society in any country ;* and lAicien 
would have been an honour to any political assembly. Jerome, as ne advanced in 
life, would have developed every qualification requisite in a sovereign. Louis would 
have been distinguished in any rank or condition of life. My sister Eliza was 
endowed with masculine powers of mind: she must have proved herself a philoso- 
pher in her adverse fortune. Pauline, perhaps the most beautiful woman of her age, 
has been, and will continue to the end of her life, the most amiable creature in the 
world. As to my mother, she deserves all kind of veneration. How seldom is so 
numerous a family entitled to so much praise ! Add to this, that, setting aside the 
jarring of political opinions, we sincerely loved each othdr. For my part, I nevef 
ceased to cherish fraternal affection for them all; and I am convinced that in their 
hearts they felt the same sentiments towards me, and that, in case of need, they 
would have given me every proof of it." 

The following observations on the French and Grecian drama are 
also characteristic and lively : — 

** After dinner we resumed our readings, which had been so long suspended. The 
Emperor read the Agamemnon of .^chylus, which he very much admired for its 
great force and simplicity. We were particularly struck with the graduation of 
terror which characterises the productions of this father of tragedy. It was ob- 
•served that this was the first spart to which the light of the modern drama may be 
traced. 

** Agamemnon being ended, the Emperor asked for the CEdipus of Sophocles, 
which also interested us exceedingly ; and the Emperor expressed his regret at not 
haying had it performed at St. Cloud. 

-^ ♦ Tlie gratuitous barbarity of endeavouring to deprive the unhappy captive of all 
infbnniition in relation to his child is possibly unparalleled ; for in respect to safe 
jeuitody, it was perfectly nugatory. 

^ An amiable personage, vide not Philip Comines, nor any one else, except Sir 
Walter Scott in his novelof Qaentin Durward. 
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. « Iklma bad always opposed the idea ; but the Emperor was sorry that he had 
relinauisbed it. ^Not,' said he,Mhat I wished to correct our drama by antique 
■wdelsk Heaven forbid I but I merely wished to have opportunity of judging how 
fiir ancient composition would have harmonized with modem notions.* He said ha 
was convinced that such a performance would have afforded pleasure ; and he made 
several remarks on the impression that was likely to be produced on modem taste, 
by the Greek chorusses, Corypheei, &c. 

*^ He next turned to Voltaire's CEdipus, on which he bestowed hieh commenda- 
tioD. This piece, he said, contained the finest scene in the French drama. As to 
its fkalts, the abwird passion of Philoctetes, for example, they must not, he said, be 
attributed to the poet, but to the manners of the age, and the great actresses of the 
days to whose laws a dramatic writer is obliged to submit. 

^ This eulogium of Voltaire rather surprised us x it was something novel and 
singular in the mouth of the Emperor. 

^ At eleven o'clock, after the Emperor had retired to bed, he sent for me, and 
resumed his conversation on the ancient and modern drama; on which he made 
many curious remarks. 

** In the first place, he expressed his surprise that the Romans should have had no 
tragedies; but then again, lie observed, tnat tragedy, in dramatic representation, 
would have been ill calculated to rouse the feelings of the Romans, since they per* 
formed real tragedy in their circusse^ 'The combatsof the gladiators,' said he, 
* the sight of men consigned to the fury of wild beasts, were far more terrible than 
all our dramatic horrors put together. These, in fact, were the only tragedies suited 
to the iron nerves of the Romans.* 

However, it was observed, that the Romans possessed some dramatic essays, pro- 
duced by Seneca. By the bye, it is a curious fact, that in Seneca*s Medea, the 
^borns distinctly predicts the discovery of America, which took place 1,400 years 
after that drama was written. In the passage here alluded to, it is said, * A new 
Tiphys, a son of the earth, will, in ages to come, discover remote regions towards 
the west, and Thule will no longer be the extremity of the universe.* ** 

One of the most amusing parts of this pleasant volume is made up 
of the easy,' spontaneous remarks of Napoleon on his past domesticity. 
His encounters with the never-ending creditors of the improvident 
Josephine,* are related with extreme nonchalance and humour. We 
have been particularly struck also with his total contempt of general 
scandal; for we learn by this publication that he was ignorant of 
many excellent stories which circulated in the saloons of Pans, the 
particulars of which he acquired, for the first time, from his suite in 
St. Helena. The author of the School for Scandal could not have 
better appreciated the heartless malignity ^f those trifling circles, nor 
the cold and artificial polish with which they disseminate the slander 
and detraction that form the oxygen of their atmosphere. By the 
way, a translation of the said School for Scandal is about to appear on 
the Parisian boards. The unrivalled concoction of that admirable 
Comedy is indisputably Sheridan's ; but the French must be poorly 
read in their native drama if they do not recognise a conspicuous portion 
of it for their own. 

We select the following dicta as examples at once both of the mind 
and manner of Napoleon. The remarks upon Time finely elucidate the 
promptness by which he was distinguished. 

<* It was asked one day, in Napoleon's presence, how it happened that misfortunes 
that were yet uncertain, often distressed us more than miseries that had already 

* Josephine was a graceful, fascinating, and well-meaning woman, but by no 
means strong minded. It is related in these memoirs, that on the fall of Napoleon 
she was harassed by weak advisers to (brmally throw herself on the protection of the 
Bourbons, and that in this dilemma she asked advice of the Emperor of Russia, wb« 
recommended her not to do so.. Alexander behaved well in thva vtAVKooa. 
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been sufibred. * Becauge,' observed the Emperor,* in the imagination, m in caleii* 
lation, the power of what is unknown is incommetuurable,* 

*' After having given any one an important mission, or traced out the plan of any 
sreat enterprise, the Emperor used frequently to say,' Come, Sir, be speedy | ate 
despatch ; and do not forget that the world was created in six days.' 

** On an occasion of this kind, he concluded by. observing to the individual whom 
lie was addressing, ' Ask me for whatever you please, except time : that's the only 
thing that is beyond my power.' 

On another occasion. Napoleon commissioned a person to execute some important 
business, which he expected would be finished in the course of the same day. It 
was not, however, completed until late on the following day. At this, the Emperor 
manifested some decree of dissatisfaction; and the individual, in the hope of excus- 
ing himself, said that he had worked all day. ' But had you not the night also?* 
replied Napoleon. " 

** On a certain occasion it was observed to the Emperor, that he was not fond of 
setting forward his own merits: ' That is,' replied be,^ because with me morality 
and generosity are not in my mouth, but in my nerves. My hand of iron was not 
at the extremity of my arm, it was immediately connected with my head. I did not 
receive it from nature; calculation alone has enabled me to employ it.* " 

** One day when the Emperor was reproaching an individual for not correcting 
tlie vices which he knew he possessed,' Sir,' said he,^ when a man knows his moral 
infirmity,* he may cure his mind, just as he would cure his arm or his leg.' " 

We cannot absolutely agree with Napoleon that a moral infirmity, 
wLen understood, is as easily removeable as physical disease under 
the same circumstances. We apprehend, if the comparison be allow- 
able at all, the former resembles a chronic disorder, which is only to* 
be allayed. The utterance of hyperbole of this nature is however uae- 
fal, for much more may be effected by due energy than is readily 
imagined. 

Another shrewd remark of Napoleon is recorded, in allusion to the 
complete government of General Moreau by his wife. A man under 
such circumstances, he asserted, was neither himself nor his wife, but 
nobody at all ; an observation which concentrates the moral of a page 
or two of table-talk on a kindred subject, by which our readers may 
«ome day or other be assailed. 

Some anecdotes of a particular nature are supplied, which ex- 
hibits that penetration into the capacity of his employes that contri- 
buted so materially to his long continued success. With the celebrated 
Engineer, General Bernard^ he entered into some professional conver- 
sations at Antwerp, in relation to the fortifications ; the latter, then 
only captain and a plain man, was surprised some short time after at 
being sent for to Paris, to become the aide-de-camp. A discovery of 
this kind was not extraordinary in itself, but this rapid mode of acting 
upon it is certainly not usual. In fact, with Bonaparte, ability 
uniformly supplied a patent of pretension — a tranchant system requir- 
ing too much superiority in the supreme head, to be always eligible in 
a monarchy. He aimed at a nobility of that kind too, instead of a 
feudal one — a fearful source of combination among men of castles 
and quarterings (and nothing else) all over Europe ; — and their enmity 
has finally prevailed. 

The following observation upon political equality is excellent, as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 

*' Equality of rights, that is to say, the power of aspiring and obtaining, enjoyed 
by all individuals, was one of the points to which Napoleon attached particular im- 
portance. This regard for equality, was one of his peculiar traits, and seemed to 
l)elong innately to his character. * I have not reigned all my life,' he would say : 
* before I became a Sovereign, I recollect having been avu^ect; and I can never 
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fiorgeihovr powerfully the sentiment of equality influences the mind, and animates 
the heart.* 

" When he was once suggesting a law project, to be drawn up by one of his Coun- 
sellors of State, he said, * Let me charge you to respect liberty; and above all, 
equality. With regard to liberty, it might be possible to restrain it, in a case of 
extremity ; drcurostances might demand and justify such a step : but heaven forbid 
that we should ever infringe upon equality ! It is the passion of the age ; and I wish 
to continue to be the man of the age 1' " 

Nothing can be more correct than the proposition in the extent in 
which it is here given ; but is there not a covert insinuation that there' 
fore political liberty is of little moment. The rank despotisms of the 
East may be upheld on this principle, and we are not certain that they 
are put up with on any other ground. All are slaves alike ; and the 
caprices of a tyrant may make a pacha to-day of the slave of yesterday, 
and vice-versa. Equality of rights in this sense, we fear, is little more 
Ihan the equality of no rights at all Oppression of their subjects. Napo- 
leon observes, is never the interest of sovereigns at this time of day ; 
possibly not, but subjects are oppressed for all that. Numbers of 
Italians are groaning in dungeons at this moment, for the most noUe 
and patriotic of all aspirations. — No : this will not do—even from a 
Bonaparte it is only the argument of an Emperor. 

We have no time to dwell on a variety of topics in which Napoleon 
displays considerable ingenuity, and among the rest, a very acute and 
able defence of his detention of British visitors, which at the very 
worst cannot be very gracefully attacked by those who, on the ground 
of policy, so plentifully scattered heads, legs, and hrains at Copen- 
hagen. Various instances are given of his occasional ductility to the 
solicitations of individuals. The following is not the least curious : — 

'* Aikionv the many acts of kindness which the Emperor exercised towards the 
English who were detained in France, there is one which happened to come within 
mv own knowledge, and of which a Mr. Manning was the object. This gentleman, 
whom I knew very well in Paris, and who had been induced to travel for the sake 
of scientific investigation, thought he might obtain his liberty by addressing a peti- 
tion to Napoleon, praying for permission to visit the interior of Asia. His friends 
laughed at his simplicity ; but he turned the laugh against us when, at the expira- 
tion of a few weeks, he triumphantly informed us of the success of his application. 
I find it mentioned in Dr. C)*Meara*s work, that this same Mr. Manning, aftier a pere- 
grination of several years, touched at St. Helena, on his return to Europe, and 
urgently requested leave to see Napoleon, in order to express his gratitude by lay- 
ing a few presents at his feet, and answering any enquiries he mignt make respect- 
ing the Grand Lama, whom he had had an opportunity of visiting through the Empe^ 
ror^s indulgence.'* 

We omit a most acute sketch of the merits of Pitt, Castlereagh^ 
the Duke of Wellington, and the Lords Sidmouth and Bathurst, as it 
has run through so many of the daily papers. SufBce it to observe, 
that whatever difference of opinion may exist as to minor particulars, 
there is scarcely a tangible point omitted, and that in the aggregate, 
the judgment of Napoleon is likely to he that of impartial posterity, 
at least, of such of them as posterity will condescend to remeift- 
ber.* For the same reason we omit a curious advertence to the 
character of Fox, and certain observations in relation to the return of 
the Bourbons. 

* One of them will be chiefly known to future times by his connexion with the 
treatment of Napoleon, and the other, for his unparalleled EngliiK V^^Xset v^ ^^ 
^anchefter magistrates ;— Pur nobilefratrum ! 
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' To coBclnde, — this volume, the seventh part in particQlar, is 
instructive, amusing, and speaking electrically — highly charged with 
the peculiar vis of the extraordinary subject of it. It seems, in- 
deed, to have produced a very general impression, and is even alluded 
to favourably in quarters where little candour was to be expected. 
Upon the whole, the manes of Napoleon will have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the labours of Count Las Cases. 



COMMON PLACES. 



I. 

The art of life is to know how to enjoy a little and to endure much. 

II. 

Liberty is the only true riches. Of all the rest we are at once the 
masters and the slaves. 

III. 

Do I not feel this from the least shadow of restraint, of obligation, 
of dependence? Why then do I complain? I have had nothing to do 
all my life but to think, and have enjoyed the objects of thought, the 
sense of truth and beauty, in perfect integrity of soul. No one has 
said to me. Believe this, do that, say what we would have you ; no one 
lias come between me and my free-will ; I have breathed the very air 
of truth and independence. Compared with this unbiassed, nncon- 
trouled possession of the universe of thought and nature, what I have 
wanted is light in the balance, and hardly claims the tribute of a sigh. 
Oh ! Liberty, what a mistress art thou ! Have I not enjoyed thee as 
a bride, and drank thy spirit as of a wine-cup, and will yet do so to 
my latest breath ! 

IV. 

But is not Liberty dangerous, and self-will excessive ? I do not 
think so : for those who are not governed by their own feelings are led 
away by prejudice or interest ; and reason is a safer guide than opinion, 
liberty a nobler one than fear. 

V. 

Do I see a Claude ? What is there to prevent me from fixing my 
eye, my heart, my understanding upon it ? What sophist shall deter 
me from thinking it fine ? What is there to make me afraid of expressr 
ing what I think ? I enter into all its truth and beauty. I wander 
over it, I detect each hidden grace, I revel and luxuriate in it, without 
any doubts or misgivings. Is not this to be master of it and of myself? 
But is the picture mine? No— oh! yes, ten times over! 

VI. 

That thing, a lie, has never come near my soul. I know not what 
it is to fear to think or to say what I think. 

VII. 

I am choked, pent up in any other atmosphere but this. I cannot 
imagine how kings and courtiers contrive to exist. I could no more 
live without daring to speak, to look, to feel what I thought, than I 
could hold in my breath for any length of time. Nor could I bear to 
debar others of this privilege. Were it not that the Great would play 
the part of slaves themselves, they would hate to be surrounded with 
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nothing but slaves, and to see meanness and hypocrisy crawling before 
them, as much as we do to see a spider crawling in our path. 

VIII, 

I never knew what it was to feel like a footman. How many lords 
m waiting can say as much ? 

IX. 

When I consider how little difference there is in mankind (either iff 
body or mind) I cannot help being astonished at the airs some people 
give themselves. 

X, 

I am proud up to the point of equality — every thing above or below 
that appears to me arrant impertinence or abject meanness. 

XI. 

The ignorant and vulgar think that a man wants spirit, if he does 
not insult and triumph over them. This is a great mistake. 

XII. 

For a man to be a coxcomb, shews a want of imagination. Na one 
win ever pride himself on his beauty who has studied the head of ^le 
Antinous, or be in danger of running into the excess of the fashion^ 
who has any knowledge of the Antique. The ideal is incompatible 
with personal vanity. 

XIII. 

A scholar is like a book written in a dead language — it is not every 
one that can read in it. 

XIV. 

Just as much as we see in others, we have in ourselves. 

XV. 

; A painter gives only his own character in a portrait, whether grave 
^ 8^y» g^oss or refined, wise or foolish. Even in copying a head, 
there is some difficulty in making the features unlike our own. A 
person with a low forehead or a short chin puts a constraint upon him-* 
self in painting a high forehead or a long chin. So much has sympathy 
to do with the operations both of the eye and the hand, with observak 
tion and practice ! 

XVI. 

'Peoflie at a play hiss an unsuccessful author or actor, as if the latter 
had commmitted some heinous crime — ^he has committed the greatest 
crime, that of setting up a superiority over us which they have failed 
to make good. 

XVII. 

The rich who do nothing themselves, represent idleness as the greats 
est crime. They have reason : it is necessary that some one should do 
something. 

XVIII. 

What a pity that kings and great men do not write books, instead of 
mere authors I What superior views they mnst have of things, and 
liow the world would be benefitted by the communication ! 

[To be eonturaed occanonaUy.] 
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TABLE TALK. 

We have spoken, in a former number, of the spaniel-like propensities 
of the heroines of certain modern novels ; but this entire mastery of 
spirit is not much more repulsive than their described passionless 
nature in one or two other respects. Formed, like the false Florimel of 
Spenser, of snow, love acts upon them as hamlessly a8 the sun upon a 
polar frost; a slight giving may take place at a particular season, 
simply because Heaven has ordained it so, but as to any struggle 
between prudence and passion, the lion shaking a dew-drop from his 
mane but faintly t3rpifies the retreat of Cupid from these *' thrilling 
r^ons of thick-ribbed ice.'' If inclination be made to declare war 
against duty at all, we are generally led to look for some struggle ; 
and indeed it is that contention which ought to create the interest. 
Not sd in these cases : buckled up in their invulnerable armour, we 
feel no more for these mental amazons than for the Styx-dipped 
Achilles, or the invulnerable Orlando — they are sure to conquer. 
They resemble the Indian Fakirs, who suspend themselves with a hook 
in their ribs, over a slow fire, by way of amusement, sure of reaching 
the Seventh Heaven as pure Yogees. We care nothing for heroines so 
much above our sympathy ; and whom we might suppose to be made 
after the fashion of Deucalion and Pyrrha by throwing stones over the 
shoulder — a creation from which we are at any time willing to escape 
into the company of mere fallible men and women. 



A grand distinction exists between the history of England and 
France, on the subject of disputes for the crown, and bloody civil strug- 
gles for the possession of it. The entire history of the former abounds 
in them, whHe that of the latter, although quite as fruitful in civil broil, 
exhibits nothing of war on the score of an absolute .pretension to the 
crown, or records open endeavour at dethronement, from the days of 
Hugh Capet downwards. Query, did the Salique law produce this 
distinction ? Be this as it may, the contrary state of England rendered 
her Court policy for two or three centuries exceedingly Turkish :— 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds. 
But Harry, Harry. 

Such are the words which Shakspeare puts into the mouth of 
Henry V. on his accession ; and truly in the name consisted most of 
the distinction, as it regarded affinity to the throne. From the wars of 
York and Lancaster to the death of Lady Arabella Stewart, what a 
series of oppression' and murder on the score of propinquity alone! 
Turkey scarcely did, or could exceed it. 



Without resorting to the romance of the East, the progress of the 
Saracenic empire is marked by anecdote of the influence of love, quite 
as affecting and as sentimental as any which have been supplied by the 
annals of Europe. We were struck with this truth the other day, on 
happening to take up an old romance founded on the pathetic history 
of Giaffer the Barmecide, vizier of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, of 
tale- telling memory. The fact of an eastern despot, of the strong cha- 
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nOQler of this Commander of the Faithful, introduchig two handsome 
and interesting persons to each other, land allowing them to assume the 
names of husband and wife, with a capricious negation of the privi- 
leges of such an union, is as curious and romantic as it is true. The- 
Caliph, willing to reward the services of his favourite Giaffer, deter- 
mined, on certain conditions, to bestow on him in marriage his beloved 
sister Abassa, the most beautiful and accomplished princess of the East.- 
** Were not Abassa my sister," said he, announcing to his favourite the 
purpose which he had formed, '* marriage should unite us ; but since 
the most lovely and the most amiable of the Oriental women cannot be 
the wife of Haroun, no other has a right to possess her ; nor can I suffer 
the blood of Abbas to be contaminated by a foreign mixture. The 
nephews of your brothers must not be mine. I give to you the hand of 
my sister, it is true, as a recompense for your services, and that I may 
have the pleasure of beholding in my presence, at the same time, two 
persons whom I dearly love ; but I require your sacred promise that 
you will be to Abassa only as I am — a friend and a brother. On this' 
condition, and this only, I consent to the union. Death to yourself and 
to your race will be the penalty of the violation of your oath." 

Giaffer assented to this admirable piece of despotic logic, which, of 
the two, is worse than the reported speech of the Grand Sultan when 
presenting his daughter with a subject for a husband — " Here, daugh- 
ter, 1 give thee this man for thy slave ;" a form of words omitted by Eng- 
lish parents, but which a great number of married ladies in England 
conceive to be implied. The nominal marriage took place between the 
princess and Giaffer, but, unfortunately for the unhappy lovers, the 
voice of love and nature, sanctioned too by the laws, was not to be 
stifled by the caprice of a despot ; the enamoured pair baffled the vigi- 
lance of the Caliph, and a son, the fruit of their disobedience, was pri- 
vately conveyed from the seraglio to Mecca. The result is a portion of 
public history : a discovery was made, Giaffer lost his head, and Abassa, 
some accounts say, died of grief; while others state, that she was 
driven from the palace, and suffered to languish in disgrace and indi- 
gence. 

A more than common interest is given to the foregoing incidents by 
the character of the parties. Giaffer was one of the most cultivated 
men of his time — amiable, handsome in person, and benevolent in dis- 
position. Abassa appears to have been similarly accomplished as a* 
female ; some Arabic verses from her to Giaffer still exist, expressive 
of her attachment. It would seem, by the tenor of them, that die lady 
was the most impatient of the restraint imposed : her exalted rank 
takes away from the apparent indeliqacy, for Giaffer could not speak 
£rst. The words given are as follow : — 

" I had resolved to keep my love concealed in my heart ; but, in 
spite of me, it escapes and declares itself. If you do not yield at this* 
declaration, my modesty and my secret are both sacrificed : but if you 
reject me, you will save my life by your refusal. Whatever happens, at. 
least I shall not die unrevenged ; for my death will sufficiently declare 
who has been my assassin.*^ 

Nothing is frequently more unlike to truth than truth itself; we do 
not, therefore, thipk that the. loves of Giaffer and Abassa- are adapted 
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for tiagedy ; but, with a Hule freedom in the catastrophe, tbdy wodUl' 
make a charming opera, either English or Italian. The story would 
supply at once dramatic effect, subject for the composer, and much op- 
portunity fi^r theatrical scenery and splendour. 

' TxM£ TAB Rectifier. — A singular instance of the rectification of 
the consequences of human weakness and injustice, by Time, is to be 
found in the family history of the Seymours. The influence of the 
second wife of the Protector Somerset (uncle and guardian to Ed- 
ward VI.) over her husband, produced a most unjust conduct on the 
part of the Duke to his eldest son. Stimulated by her ambition, h6 
absolutely surrendered his first patent of peerage to the Crown, in order 
to receive it again, with remainder to the issue of the second marriage, 
setting aside his children by the former wife, except in succession to 
those of the latter. It happened, both curiously and rightfully, that in 
1750 the unjustly-favoured branch failed, which event, in the person of 
Sir Edward Seymour of Maiden Bradley, restored the family honours 
to the lineal descendant of the first marriage, by whose posterity they 
are now enjoyed. 



EUDONEIRION. 

Dear Girl, that lost in deep oblivion seemest, 

Fain would I know the secrets that thou dreamett ; 

I can but deem thee, thus serenely sleeping, 

Sweet flowers oflove in the bowers of Eden reaping, 

A wandering spirit, with its wings unfurled 

In the home of the visions that beautify the world< 

It is the body that chaineth us to place, 

But we are the dwellers of the gardens of space, 

We are eternal beams of God, and he 

The magnificent Sun that lights Infinity. 
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THE INDICATOR. 

iWe lie arrlTiiiff, roandilboat doth fly. 

And takes forvey with busie, oiirioii« eye. 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly.-«psNtBR. 

ON THE LATIN POEMS OF MILTON. 

[Continued.] 

The book of Miacedlanies or Woods (Silvarum Liber — for die aaciettli 
delighted in associating ideas taken from objects of nature with pur- 
suits of which they were fond) commences with three cempoisitions in 
'Greek, Of these Greek verses, there are in all but thirty-one; mtd 
Dr. Burney has found sixteen faults in them. The Doctor sayn^ how- 
ever, that Milton was a great scholar ; and that " if he had lived bt 
the present age, the necessity of his remarks, would, in all probability, 
have been superseded :" for Milton's *^ native powers of mind, and his 
studious researches, woi;ld have been assisted by the learned labours 
of Bentley, Hemsterhusius, Valckenaer, Tonp, and Ruhnkenius, &c." 
This is probable, and might have saved the Doctor the trouble 
-which he has taken in his twenty-two pages of criticism. It was 
hardly necessary to prove, that what was not likely to be done by 
a writer of Greek at & time when nobody else wrote Greek or read it, 
might have been done better in the present century. Milton, speaking 
of his translation of the 114th Pftalm, which takes up twenty-two 
verses out of the thirty-one, and which he wrote when he was twenty- 
eight, says to his friend Gill (the master of St^ X^aql's School) *' It is the 
tot and only thing I have ever written in Greek since 1 left yout 
•Bbool : for, as you know, I am now fond of composing in Latin and 
English. They in the present age, who write in Gredi,« are singing to 
tfie deaf." His Greek trani^ataon is not so good as his English version 
of tbe^saxne psalm, written at fifteen. Tfata latter is.wor^ qooting^ 
bodi on aocdantLof the early Milton that ill in it, .and aa a proof 
how he might have excelled in heroic rhyme if he had chosen to '^ tag 
hu vBcies>*' as he called it. Many of Waller'a productions are jiot la 
wfait^selknr or more facile. I do not arie the reader's paidon far ,theM 
digrefsimiB* To wander in the fields of poetry aftor oiie<6et-of fiwN^nf 
and never pick up another, would be difficult. 

Whim the blett'fteed e£ IVenth^s faithful son, 
Aitter Ibpc t(Mil«their liberty had won ; 
Andjpatt from JKhanih fields to Canaan land. 
Led bythe ettth^ df the AM^hty^i hand ; 

VOL I. \\ 
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Jehovoh^s wonders were in Israel shown. 

His praise and glory were in Israel. known. 

That saw the troubled Sea, and shivering fled. 

And sought to hide his froth-becurled head 

Low in the earth ; Jordan's clear streams recoil, 

As a faint host thai hath received the foil. 

The high huge-bellied mountains skip, like rama 

Amonsst their ewes; the little hills, like lambs. 

Why fled the ocean ? And why skip the mountains? 

Why turned Jordan toward his crystal fountains? 

Shake^ Earth t and at the presence be aghast 

Of him that ever was, and aye shall last ; 

That glassy floods from rugged rocks can crush, 

And make soft rills from fiery flint-stones gush. 

At this Doble couplet, '* Shake, Earth'' — ^Warton exclaims in a note 
*' He was now only fifteen.!'' He might well admire it. The other 
Psalm (the 136th) versified at the same age, has similar dawnings of 
the divinity that stirred within him. The king of Basan is called 
" large-limbed Og :" — Pharaoh is " the tawny king :" and the skies are 

The painted heavens so full of state ; 

and God's hand is a ** thunder-clasping hand." The whole version 
also has a high lyrical air with it, like that of a born lover of music. 
The short couplets, followed by a constant return of the same burden, 
fall and rise upon the ear like alternations of solo and chorus ; and at 
the same time exhibit a majestic variety of modulation, in the midst of 
apparent uniformity. Even these earliest of our author's productions 
are lessons in the real music of poetry. 

Let us, I with a gladsome mind. 
Praise tne Lord, I for he is kind. ' 

For his mercies aye endure, i 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 

Iiet us blaze his name abroad, | 
F^r of Gods | he is the God. 
For, &c. 

O, I let us his praises tell. 
Who doth the wrathful tyrants quell. | 
For,&c. 

Who, I with his miracles | doth make 
Amazed Heaven and Earth | to shake. 
For, &c. 

And. so on to the end. Milton in these psalms, had the double impulse 
upon him of his own inclination, and a wish to please his father, who" 
was a religious man, a musician, and a composer of sacred music. 

The two Greek epigrams, one the message of a philosopher to a king 
who had condemned him to death, unknowingly ; and the other, on a 
bad engraving of himself prefixed to his Poems, are as insipid as need 
be. The latter, however, gave rise to a good involuntary joke on . the part 
of another engraver, Vandergucht. He copied it for Tonson's edition in 
1713, and unfprtunately transferring the epigram at the same time, 
and setting his name to the plate, requested the reader, in Greek, to 
laugh at his ow^ performance. 

I will take this opportunity of correcting an error which I am afraid 
has crept into a former article. Jf I said that I believed Greek elegy 
to have been always melancholy, it was an idle mistake. For melan- 
choly, read serious. Warton'6 mention of the Latin poem of Buchanan 
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\ipon May -time, gave rise to another confusion of recollections. I spoke 
of a poem by Statius on the same subject : but the fact is, ! once had 
u Buchanan and a Statius, which were both duodecimos and printed 
alike ; and what I remembered as a poem by the ancient Latin writer, 
was the identical one alluded to by Warton in the modern. 

The £rst of Milton*s Latin compositions that we come to in the book 
of miscellanies, is an ode on the death of the Cambridge Professor of 
Medicine. . Poets have generally been happy in recording the merits of 
iheir cousins-german in Phoebus, the physicians : but Milton's produc- 
tion is a common-place that might have been written by other boys of 
seventeen. A doctor and master of a college is a different thing in the 
eyes of a youth, from the physician in those of the grown poet. These 
contributions were the result of college ambition. The next ode but 
one is on the death of the bishop of Ely, who had also been a master 
of a college ; and is worth as little. The piece that comes between, is 
a curiosity. It is another poem on the subject of Guy Faux ; and 
*' as containing a council, conspiracy, and expedition of Satan, inay be 
considered," says Warton, " as an early and promising prolusion of 
Milton's genius to the Paradise Lost." It was written at seventeen. 
It is more curious, however, than remarkable for its promise. The Devil 
considers how he shall do a mischief to the prosperity and Protestantism 
of England, and takes measures with the Pope and the Catholics ac- 
cordingly : but he is the devil of Tasso and others, not of the Paradise 
Lost. He gnashes his teeth, and breathes forth groans mixed with 
sulphur. Yet there are prophetic notes too of the future organ. The 
following is a fine line. Wherever Satan comes, in his passage through 
the air, 

Densantur nubcs, et crebra tonitrua fulgent : — 
Ciouds thicken, and the frequent thunders glare. 

When God is about to speak, 

Fulmine prsmisso alloquitur, terr&que. tremente :•— 
His thunder-bolts leap forth, and the earth tremblei. 

Milton in this piece has seized an opportunity, which must have 
been delightful to a young poet, of being the first to give names to the 
horses that draw the chariot -of Night. His appellations are indicative 
of Blindness, of Black Hair, of Silence, and a Bristling Horror. The 
satire, which he could not help mixing with his Hell and Heaven in 
Paradise Lost, after the manner of the Italian poets, is here in its ore. 
When the Pope goes to-bed, it is not without a soft companion. The 
procession at Rome on the eve of St. Peter's day is described with 
great contempt. The Pope, bearing the host, is said to carry his 
"** bread-baken Gods ;" the processions of begging friars are very 
lengthy, — "series longissima," — blind-minded' felloWs carrying wax- 
candles ; and when they all get into the churches, they make a singing 
and a howling, which t;he poet compares to Bdcphus and his troop 
keeping up their orgies on the mountains. This is not mincing the 
matter. Milton hardly shewed this poem among his Italian friends, 
when he went to Rome. Perhaps Galileo had a si^ht of it. Tuscany, 
a little before, is described as a country infamous for its poisonings, — 
^ dead hand at a potion :^^ 

Dextra vcneficiii infamit Helruria. 
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This Is followed by a pretty passage^ where the young poet looks out 

again firom among his '' amatory notions/' To mark Satan's arriva} 

at Rome, he is described as seeing the god of the Tiber giying stdea 

kisses to Thetis : — 

Nee mm 
Te furtiva, Tibris, Thetidi videt oscula dantem. 

Nor did he noi perceive thee, Tiber, thee, 
Giying sIoPb kiaset to the queen o* the sea. 

The next piece, which was a college exercise, to prove *' that Nature 
does not grow old,'' is beautiful ; a little too overwrought and par- 
ticular perhaps, but no more than a young poet should be. I have not 
translated it all ; for to say the truth, poetry, with its fervent concen- 
tration of thought, affects the brain of us ailing people like a burning- 
^lass ; and translations of this nature agitate me, in my present state 
of health, like the gravest of those original compositions which I ani 
obliged to avoid. But what I have done, and such as it is, I g^ve the 
reader. He will see by the beginning, that our young poet had not yet 
■got the whole spirit of a reformer upon him, or he would not have 
begged the question against those aspirations and endeavours of the 
human mind, which are as great a proof as any thing of the divine 
particle within us, — ^perhaps only its own endeavours to see how far ^ 
human medium can further its operations in one particular quarter of 
•^tence. 

Heu, qu^m perpetuit erroribus acta fatiscit 

Avia mens hoimnum, tenebrisque ifnmersa profundts 

Oedipodioniam volvit sub pectore noctem 1 

Qu8B vesana suis metiri facta deorum 

Andet, et inoisas leees adamante perenni 

Assimilare suis, nulldque solubile seeclo 

Consilinm fati periUuris alli^t horis ! 

Erg6ne marcescet sulcantibus obsita ragis 
Natuna fiicies, et rerum publica mater 
Omniparum oontracta uterum sterileacet ab wo ? 
Et, se fassa senem, mal6 certis passibus ibit 
Sidereum tremebunda caput ? Num tetra vetustas, 
Annortmque sBterna fames, squaldrque, siti&sqne, 
Sidera vexabunt ? An et insatiabile Tempus 
Esuriet Coelum, rapi^tque in viscera patrem ? 
Heu, potuitne sua* imprudens Jupiter arces 
Hoc contra muntsse nefas, et Temporis isto 
Exemisse malo, gyrdsque dedisse perennes ? 
Ergo erit ut quandoque sono dilapsa tremendo 
Convexi tabnlata niant, atque bbvius ictu 
Stridat uterque polus, superSqne ut Olympius aulS 
Decidat, horribilisque retectS Gomne Pallas { 
Qualis in Mgmua proles Junonia £emnon 
Beturbata sacro cecidit de limine coeli ? 
Tn quo(]ue, Phoebe, tui casus imitabere nati ; 
Paedpiti curru, subitSque ferere roinft 
ProBUff, et extinctS fumabit lampade NereHi, 
Et dabit attonito feralia sibila ponto. 
Tbnc etiam a€rei divulsis sedibus HsBmi 
Dissnltabtt apex, imdque allisa barathro 
Ten^bnttt'S^fgium dejecta CeranoiaDitflm, 
hi sypcroa quibiia usua erat, fratemiqq^ bella. 

' Alat'l in what a ceaaalan n&ie . 
Of erron, and of darksome wayr, 
Tha human mind, poor waiid«r«r, 
6ew grava and toiling, hita and tlitre | 
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And in its (Edipfstati plight. 

Feeling round througii depths of night, 

Carries a blind brooding faoe 

Over its thoughts* most 6m)>ty space t 

And'y<$t by these its piteous roads 

HTwonld judge the ways of the great Gods. 

And a law and reason vaunt 

Like their carved adamant ; 

And to its little fleeting hours 

Tie up Time's own conqueron. 

And shall great Nature's face then girow 
Old, and have a furrowed brow ? 
Shall her atl-producing womb' 
Dry up in the common doom ? 
Shall she own she 's old indeed, 
jind tottering^ ^ake A«r starry headf 
Must foul corruption i and the fell 
Hunger of yearsinsatiable, 
And squalid ills, and thirsts, and cares, 
Trouble therejoicidg stars? 



Alas I and could not the wise force 
Of Jove secure his chrystal tbwers? 
Exempt his spheres from cfarthly wounds^ 
And bid them take immortal rounds*! 
Say, shall it be, that some dread day 
Those marble vaults shall burst aw<ay,- 
And dashing as through the mad air< 
Prown the deafened poles with feari 
Bringing the Olympian from his throne 
With his bewildered thunders- down ^ 
And Pallas, glaring as she comes. 
With the bar'd GorecHiian dooms ? 
Worse fall^ and mientier ruin fer, 
Then the swart Viucanian star. 
Thou, Phoebus, shall thy lofty stato- 
Follow thy son*s rebuked fate. 
Smitten headlong suddenly 
With thy lamp into the seal, 
Which shall hiss with the quench'd Ufl^tt 
And fume against the tawny night, . 
IfsBmus then, with smouldered heftrti 
With its tops shall leap apart; 
And the Acroceraunian frown 
Slide with all its thunders down 
Through the roof of shaken Dis, 
Bringing him the artilleries 
With which he wont to scale the stars. 
And wage his old fraternal wars* 



I mutt go on. 



But thi^ Almighty SiwJ hasr^v^u 
Surer he*rt to hi» starred heAveiir, 
And pondering on tb6 wttn of things^ 
Look^d through all their balanfdngi^, 
Bidding them for aye to be 
or a stem sweet harmony. 
ThtfMfi^ the tM wheels ofday 
Still repeat tifeir roundest w*y, 
And'aDoii^ti^at^ii's chiunDWed'eMv 
Ctthry the wmbMffitUy sphstres. 
^tiirn; iii hfi'MAKiAt hold; 
kiibti!«ir¥l'thk«'cfotd^ 
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Crested Mars with fiery eye 
Reddens in his perturbed sky ; 
And Phoebus, with'his florid mouth, 
Sparkles everlasting youth. 

He rises ever, as he did, 
Beauteous froia his Eastern bed, 
Early calling up his team 
That issues \yith a whitening beam. 
And loosening it as late at even 
Into the quiet meads of heaven. 
With his double colour, he 
Divides the day-time equally ; 
And then his sister comes again. 
Now to wax, and now to wane, . 
And with arms in a like space 
Holds thjB blue in her embrace. 

Fair Earth, nor has the old potency 
Taken hi^ fruitful arms from-tliee 3 
Narcissus,, drooping on his rill, 
Keeps his odorous beauty still ; 
And so does either boy divine, 
Phoebus, thy boy, — and Venus, thine. 

He alludes to Hyacinth and Adonis. The air, with which he turns 
suddenly as it were to Apollo and Venus, and congratulates them on 
the immortality of their respective favourites, has a certain tenderness 
and gracefulness of address very exquisite. The imagination through- 
out the whole poem is, I think, good and true. The poem that follows 
is still better. It is the one I alluded to in my last on the subject of 
Plato's aboriginal man, and, to my mind, is equal to the finest parts of 
the Pensieroso, or to any other of the milder dignities of the author's 
poetry. It was the translation of it, that set me upon the present 
endeavour. 

D£ IDEA PLATONTCA QCEMADMODUM A&ISTOTELES INTELLEXIT. 

Dicite, sacrorum preesides nemorum dese ; 
Tuque, Onoveni perbeata numinis 
MemoriA mater, quee que in immenso procul 
Antro recumbifi, otiosa ifitemitas,* 
Monumenta servans, et ratas leges Jovis, 
Coelique fastos, atque ephemeridas Deiim ! 
Quis ille primus, cujux ex imagine 
Natura solers finxit humanum genus, 
iEternusj incorraptur, squsevus polo, ' 
Unu^que et urtiversus, exemplar Dei ? 
Hand ille Palladis gemullus innubse 
Interna proles insidet menti Jovis ; 
Sed quamlib^t natura sit communior, 
Tamen seor^iis. extat ad morem unius, ' 
Et, mira, certo striegitur spatio loci : 
Seu sempiternus ille siderum comes 

• "This," says Warton,*Ms a sublime personification of Eternity: and there is 
a great reach of imagination in one of the conceptions which foUowK, that the original 
archetype of man may be a huge ^iant, stalking in some remote^ unknown region of 
the earth, and lifting his head so high as to be dreaded by the gods, &c." — Pray let 
the learned reader also admire the line beginning " Tamen- seorsAs" — the word 
" stringUur** — the passage about sitting aiqong the. unbont souls by the river Lethe— 
th« ♦* tito iinu" and " pr»pes"— and indeed the whole, from beginning to end. 
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CcBli pererrat ordines decemplicis, 
Citimiimve terris incolit luns globum : 
Sive, inter animas corpus adituras sedeat, 
Obliviosas torpet ad Lethes aqnas : 
Sive in remot4 fortd terrarum plagft 
Incedit ingens hominis archetypus gigai, 
£t diis tremendus erigit celsum caput, 
Atlante major portitore siderum. 
Non, cai profundum ceecitas lumen dedit, 
Dircsus augur vidit hunc alto sinu ; 
Non hunc silente nocte Pleiones nepov 
Vatum sagaci prsepes ostendit choro $ 
Non hunc sacerdos novit Assyrius, licdt 
Longos vetusti commemoret atavos Nini, 
Priscumque BeloD,inclytumQue Osiridtm. 
Non ille, trino gloriosus nomine, 
Ter magnus Hermes, ut sit arcani tcians, 
Talem reiiquitlsidis cultoribus. . ^ 

At tu, perenne ruris Academi decus, . 
•(Hsec monstra si tu primus iaduxti sobolis») 
Jam jam poetas, urbis exules tuse, 
Revocabis, ipse fabulator maxirous % 
Aut institutor ipse raigrabis foras. 

Say, goddesses of holy woods. 

Aspects, felt in solitudes ; 

And Memory, at whose blessed knee 

The Nine, which thy dear daughters be« 

Learnt of the majestic past; 

And thou, that in some antra vatt 

Leaning afar off dost he, 

Otiose Eternity, 

Keeping the tablets and decree* 

Of Jove, and the ephemerides 

Of the gods, and calendars 

Of the ever festal stars ; 

Say, who was he, the sunless shade* 

After whose pattern roan was made ; 

He first, the full of ases, bom 

With the old pale polar morn ; 

Sole, yet all ; first visible thought, 

After which the deity wrought? 

Twin-birth with Pallas, not remain 

Doth he in Jove's overshadowed brain ; 

But though of wide communion, 

Dwells apart, like one alone ; 

And fills the wondering embrace, 

/Doubt it not) of size tind place. 

Whether, companion of the stars. 

With their ten-fold round he errs s 

Or inhabits with his lone 

Nature in the neighbouring moon ; 

Or sits with body- waiting souls. 

Dozing by the Lethaean pools : — 

Or whether, haply, placed afar 

In some blank region of our star 

He stalks, an unsubstantial heap, 

Humanity^s giant archetype ; 

Where a loftier bulk he rears 

Than Atlas^ grappler of the stars. 

And thrbngh their shadow-touch'd abodaa 

firings a terror to the gods. 

Not the seer of him had sight, 

W<ho Ibuod in darkness depths of lights* 



* TifMiat, who was \B\\iki. 
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His travelled eyebatU bi^w him not 
In all tb^ gulpn* they rolled about.; 
Him the farthest-footed god, 
Pleiad Mercury, neyer mewed 
To any po«t*8 wisest. 8i|;hl' 
In the silence of the. ni|;ht: 
News of him the Assyjian priest *' 
Found not in his sacred list. 
Though he traced back old king Nine., 
And' SeluB, elder name divine,. 
And Osiris, endless famed. 
Not the glory, triple-named. 
Thrice great Hermes, though his eyea 
Read the shapes of all the skies, . 
Left him in his sacred verse 
Revealed to Nature's worshippers. 

OPlalol and was this a dream 
Of thine in bowery Aoadetoe j 
Wert thou the golden tongue to tell 
Fitst of tbis-'high miracle, 

And charm him to -thy sohools below^ ? . ^ 

O call th V poets^ bank, if so c t ^■ 

Back to the state thine exiles .call,' 
Thou greatest fabler of them all ; 
Or follow thrbugh the self-same gate« 
Thou, the founder of the state. 

{* 

[The remainder of this article la. omr nest.} 



SM- 



CURIOUS COINCIDENCE;— ROMAN AND TARTARIAN 

PONTIFFS. 

We learn from Peteiaburgh letters^ thai ProTidence has removed 
the Dalai Lama of Thibet, who, according to the more literal, but 
scarcely more assumptive phraseology of Tartarian devotion, ascended 
into the celestial regions incpouiequence of* the sins of the people, | fire 
years ago, and has not .yeti reappeared. Tbe^ intelligence is given in 
the following words : — 

^ The Russian interpreters of the estabUshm^ntat Pakin .have reported, on their 
return, that the Dalai Lama dipd Ave. years ago, and [that he has not yet reitppeared, 
because the Court of Pekin desifea.tbat he should rmrive iuthe person of a MatUekou 
Prince, to which the Thibet paKytdbes notaecflaito.be iBeliaed." 

The singular fact of such an annpuncemi^nt at the very moment 
when the death of his H9liDeas..o£i Rome mayr probably be producing a 
similar operation in favourtof >anotlfer 'ilfimtcAbtt Prince in Europe, is in 

* Sanchoniathon. 

+ Whom Plato banished from his ima^naiiv republic 

t We all know that when a King of Great-ttritsia is sick, hb is thus visited, not 
because he is born to endure a few. of tbe< evils .whidi flesh is heir to, or for any 
fliults af his own, but in consequence ** of 4he sins of iiis people.*' Whether Lam- 
beth bbi^wed this from Tliibeli, or Thibet from XMnbtth,. we know not, but the 
Minister of the deceased Teshoo lAmak thus afmouncea'the, death of his master to 
Governor-General Hastings : — 

^ But at this time,beeaua€ ofmtr wicfadbiaff, .thetholy.Laraa.aocepted unto himself 
severe distempen, and he retured from this perishable world to the eternal mansions, 
caving us overwheimad vrith the. sorrows of sepfifvfifsnv" 
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fctMlf curiouB ; but it ia readered much more so by the aooompanyliig 

Kateliigeoce, which proves that the general q>ting8 of human actieii 

nra every where the same. We scarcely need inform our readers^ that 

^e Dala\' Lama in theory; is a real incarnation of the Deity, but in 

l^oiot of fact the. spiritual head of a Churchy to which the Court of 

China- once paid re^ but latterly only nominal.homage;— a similar 

■Dastery of power or pretension having taken place in this part of AtAv^ 

aain Gatholic Europe. The fiction in respect to the choice of a Lama 

is bolder in theory than the alleged interference of the Holy Ghost in 

^e election of a Pope^ but in reality the choice is managed in a very 

similar manner by the Magnates of Thibet^ under the external in^ 

Alienee of China^ and their own and other native interests. For. many 

^ears past, it has been the policy at Rome to<)hoose an Italian. Cardtmfeil^ 

and. not to place the Papaoy under the family influence of a reigning 

-sovereign. A brother of the Emperor of Austria, is at this ^ moment* a 

Cardinal, and, presuming, an intrigue on the part of' that despot t6 

^;et him elected Fope^ it.would beprecisely^simikur to the exertions-of 

the Cdtit of China, that the Latma should, reappear in.the per^o,n^of a 

M antchoa Princ^ so similar are the lesding motives, of sinister' power 

9Ad policy all •over the world. The comparison between the Eureoean 

and the Tartarian spiritual supremacy is yet more intimate, fsr'if we 

look into the history of both, we shall find that a Iflse progressiixa-he« 

taken place. Time has been, when Emperors of China and Tartar 

Trinces.repaired to the Lama> to pay homage, make presents, andreceiva 

back benedictions.; whereas of late they have been regarded ae little 

more than convenient appendage^ to a general religion ; and instead of 

homage and visits to them, all kind of accommodation and visits Jrcm 

them, have been tho; order- of- the day-; and if the Chinesa- weret to 

place a fortunate soldier like Napoleon upon the throng and corona^ 

tions were a part of Chinese costume, . the Lama oomld' or W3ould:no 

more refuse to crown. him, than Pius VH. refused to crown Bonapartak 

These j resemblances are at least amusing, suid so far instructive^ as 

they indicate general principles, and prove that although -Pal^'majg 

be right to a certain extent in calling- man a^' bundle of habits, these 

is a something beneath these said habits which is common to the whole 

We have observed that theory* is t bolder, in reg^airdt to the Tartarian 
Lama' than the Roman Pontiff': this is certainly the case^ at the first 
appearance, but scarcely more so, loolang back.to th'ctiine when His 
Ilolinessg^ve away) Ireland. by bl Bully and quartered tha New World 
like an orange-betweeoifais'obedient sobs of' Spain andi Portugalj - In 
fact, their pretensions differ much as Dryden divides the nrasieid 
diaims of Titnotheus and' St. Cecilia,r— the Roman exalted a mortal 
to. the skies, the Tartarian calls fa. divinity dawn; ea^h^new Lanmheia^ 
deemed' the reappeance of the* last^ and'a«i^edal'inee;nmtic«Kof' tifly 
Creator. Gravity, let it be the essence of what it may, is often very 
capriciously exhibited^ and- wiiila we treat the inspiratida of tbe^Goa-p; 
clave with befitting reverence, we may be allowed to smile at the secret 
springs which actdate the operative priesthood In the choice of a Lama, 
wiip >is usually an' infant^ ia whom the spirit of hiadeeeasad predecessor 
is detected fjyindi^^ohs knawn vnlyto thernielV^, who, when th^ dftwcc^ 
it convenient, declare his reappearance. lii tihe pimmXV 
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these marks have not been discoverable for lave years, owing to ih4t 
profane interference of the government of China. On the face of thv 
Earthy there is possibly nothing in the form of government so arro^ 
gant and assuming as theocracies, which truth a study of the his- 
tory of every thing that has borne the name will make manifest. Hap-* 
pily, however, there is a correspondent weakness in spiritual power, 
which in the long run uniformly places clerical sway under physical 
domination, a result which frequently sets the pretension and the fact 
in very ridiculous opposition ; and such opposition has occurred in both 
the instances to which we have been alluding. The Vicar-General of 
Christ upon earth is evidently the same political plaything in Europe, 
atf the Dalai Lama in Asia, and a like decline usually attends mere 
priekly power in all places. Its very assumption is self-destructive ;■ 
for wherever the royal and sacerdotal character has been united, under 
the notion of a participation of divinity, the poor God has almost uni- 
formly been shut up, in the sequel, to the promotion of an efficient and. 
really governing deputy, as in Japan and other places. The iaubstitu- 
tion of an union between church and state, if less splendid in appear- 
ance, is therefore in fact infinitely more profitable to the priesthood of 
every persuasion ; of which triith, to do the whole of them justice, they' 
now seem to be duly sensible. There has been some chance, indeed, that 
by* this arrangement the monarch would, in another way, be reduced 
itito'a'silly'and puppet-led paged, but the danger is at length . fortu- 
nately subsiding, even in such places as Spain and Portugal ; and the 
chief thing to be guarded against at present is, a too intimate agree^ 
ment between priest and sovereign, at the expense of all the rest of the 
world. 

Unfortunately we cannot supply a regular account of the routine by 
which the reappearance of a deceased Lama upon earth again is ad- 
justed in the Tartar Conclave, to set off against the virtual Conge 
(fElire at Rome ; but the following extract from Turner's Account of 
his Embassy to the infant Teeshoo Lama * very pleasantly describes the 
gravity and keeping maintained by the friends of religion and social 
oi'der in Thibet. It is a narrative of one of his audiences : — 

" On the morning of Tuesday, the 4lh of December, 1783, 1 was allowed to visit 
Teshoo Lama, and found him placed in great form upon his musnud; on the left 
tide, stood his father and mother ; on the other, the officer particularly appointed to 
wait upon his person. The musnud is a fabric of silk cushions, piled one upon the 
other, until the seat is elevated to the height of four feet from the floor ; a piece of 
embroidered silk covered the top, and the sides also were decorated with pieces of 
silk, of various colours, suspended from the upper edge, and hanging down; At the 
particular request of Teshoo Lama's father, Mr. Saunders and myself wore the 
English dress. 

** I advanced, and, as the custom is, presented a white pelong scarf, and delivered 
also into the Lama^s hands the Governor-General*8 present of a string of pearls and 
coral, while the other things were set down before him. Having performed the 
ceremony of exchanging scarfs with his father and mother, we took our seats on the 
right hand of Teshoo Lama. 

** A multitude of persons, all those who had been ordered to escort me, were 
admitted to his presence, and allowed to make their prostrations. The infant Lama 



• TheiSe are now three Lamas. in Tartary* of which, under the more especial pa- 
tronage of China, the Teeshoo Lama is the . principal, an honour which formerly 
helonged.to the Dalai Lama. China, with extreme piety, condescends to interest 
HMfnii tht mfftiiri of all three. 
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WifDtd towards them, and received them all with a cheerful look of complacency* 
Mis father then addressed me in the Thibet language,in words which were explained 
to roe by the intrepreter : he said,* that Teshoo Lama had been used to remain at 
rest until this time of the day, but he had awoke very early this morning, and could 
not be prevailed upon to remain longer at his repose ; for,* added he,* the English 
gentlemen were arrived, and he ccuid not sleep.' During the time we were in the 
room, I observed that the Lama's eyes were scarcely ever turned from us; and 
when our cups were empty of tea, he appeared uneasy, and, throwing back his head, 
and contracting the skin of his brow, continued to make a noise, for he could not 
speak, until they were filled again. He took some burnt sugar out of a golden cup, 
containing some confectionary, and, stretching out his arm, made a motion to his 
attendant to give them to me. He sent some, in like manner, to Mr. Saunders, who 
was with me. I found myself, though visiting an infant, under the necessity of say- 
ing something ; for it was hinted to me that, notwithstanding he was unable to 
reply, it is not to be inferred that he cannot understand. However, his incapacity 
of answering excused me many words, and I briefly said, that* the Governor-Oene- 
ral, on receiving the news of his decease in China, was overwhelmed with grief and 
sorrow, and continued to lament his absence from the world, until the cloud that 
had overcast the happiness of this nation was dispelled by his re-appearance; aud 
then, if possible, a greater degree of joy had taken place than. he had experienced 
of grief on receiving the first mournful news. The Governor anxiously wished that 
he might long continue to illumine the world by his presence, and was hopeful that 
the friendship which had formerly subsisted between them would not be di^ninished, 
but rather that it.might become still greater than before; and that, by his continu- 
ing to shew kindness to my countrymen, there might be an extensive communicatioor 
between his votaries and the dependents of the British nation.' 

*' The little creature turned, looking stedfastly towards me with the appearance 
of much attention while J spoke, and nodded with repeated but slow movements of 
the head, as though he understood and approved every word, but could not utter « 
reply. His parents, who stood by all the tim^, eyed their son with a look of affec- 
tion, and a smile expressive of heartfelt joy at the propriety of the young Lan\a*s 
conduct. His whole attention was directed to us : he was silent and sedate, never 
once looking towards his parents,, as if under their influence at the time ; and, with' 
whatsoever pains his manners may have been so correctly formed, I must own that 
his behaviour on this occasion appeared perfectly natural and spontaneous, and .not 
directed by any external action or sign of authority. 

** Teshoo Lama was at this time eighteen months old. Though he was unable to 
speak a word, he made the most expressive signs, and conducted himself with asto- 
nishing dignity and decorum. His complexion was of that hue which in England 
we should term rather brown, but not without colour. His features were good ; be 
had small black eyes, and an animated expression of countenance ; altogether, I 
thought him one of the handsomest children I had ever seen." 

So much for one of those voluntary prostrations of human reason 
to education and habit, which all people are disposed to smile at 
when placed at a due distance from home; when with extreme compla- 
cency they overlook the most conspicuous absurdity to which they have 
been innured by their early associations. If the above child sur- 
vive at this moment he must be in the prime of his maturity, and. 
it would be curious to know what such a mental mummy — such a 
mind-be-swaddled and ligatured piece of divine mortality, has become ; 
although, to be candid. Turner describes his predecessor, who died at 
the age of forty of the small pox, while on a forced honourable visit to 
Pekin (just as Pius VI. visited Vienna, aud Pius VII. Paris), as ai^. 
amiable and even sensible man. Q.' 
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common; PLACES; 

XIX, 

The greatest proof of rapetiority ig to bear with iofipertiiitaccf; 

XX, 

No truly, great man ever thought himself so^ 

XXI. 

Eyery man, in jud^oiig of himself, is his own contemporaty. 

XXII. 

Abuse i» an indireet speeies of homage. 

XXIII. 

From* the height' f^onr vrhich the great look down on tKe world; all 
the rest of manlund seem equal* 

XvXIV'.^ 

It is abaid^style that' re^res^^ fi-eqaent dy^^o^ andmarksfof adtttt-^ 
ration. ^ 

XXV. 

It' happens in oonversatioa at lin different games. Oq« persowisMns 
to excel, till another does better, and we then think no more of tile first: 

XXVI. 

Those who can keep secrets^' have no curiosity*. We only* wish- to 
gain knowledge*, that we m«y impart it. 

xxvii. 
Genius is native to thte sbil where it grows — ^is fed by the; air, and 
warmed by the siin«— and' is not) a^ hot-house plant -os an< exotic 

xxvxiii 
All truly great works of art btb^ national'in their character andWgin. 

XXIX» 

People are distingoished less> by a/ genius fori aUy particular^ tfainif^ 
tinn by a peculiar totteaiid manmer of fl^elihg- and thinkings whatever 
b^ the subject. The samie qualities of mind or characteristib excel-' 
l^nce that a man shows-in-one: art^ba would. pfobalily have displayed 
in any other. I have heard Mr. Northcote say, that he- thou^t Sir 
Joshua Reynolds would' have written excellent genteel comedies. Hia 
B'tscoiTRSEs certainly are bland and amiable (rather than striking or 
original) like his pictures. 

XXX. 

The same kind of excellence may be observed* to prevailin dilFerent 
arts: at the same period of time, as characteristic of^ the spirit of the> 
age. Fielding and Hogarth were cotemporaries. ' 

XXXI* 

There is an analogy in the styje of. certain authors to certain pro^* 
fUssibns. One writea like a lawyer: it- seems as if another> would 
Uavamade an eminent physician. Mandeville said of Addison that- he 
was " a parson in a tye-wig :** and there is something in the Spectator 
to justify this description of him. 

XXXII. 

SalvatorRosa paints like a^soldier; Nicolas Poussin like a Professor 
at a University ; Guide like a finished gentleman ; Parmegiano with 
something of the air of a dancing-master. Alas I Guide was a game- 
^ter and a madman ; and Parmegiano a searcher after the philoso- 
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pbfr's stone. — One of the happiest ideas in modem criticism was that 
<i£ doidgpi^tiBg different Hving poets by; the cups Apollo gives them 
to drin]k out of: thus Wordsworth is made* to drink out of a wooden 
bowl. Lord Byron out of a skull chased with silver, &c. 

XXXIII. 

Extreme impatience and irritability are often combined with a cor- 
responding degree of indifference and indolence. When the eagerness 
of pursuit or the violence of opposition ceases, nothing is left to interest 
the mindy that has been tmce accustomed to a state of morbid excite* 
ment. 

XXXIV. 

Artists and other studious professions are not happy, for .this reason : 
tl^y cajiiiot enjoy mental repose. A state of lassitude and lajagnor 
ipceeeds to that of overstrained, anxious exertion. 

XXXV. 

. It is. the custom at present to exclude all but Scientific and Meeha" 
«ic|d subjects from our £euihionabIe Public Institutions, lest any allusioas 
to popular sentiments or the cause of humanity should by chance cxeep 
in, to the great annoyance of the poHte and well-informed . part ^f the 
avdieace. 

XXXVI. 

People had much rather be thought to look iU than old : because it 
is possiblf^ to recover from sickness, but tfaece is no recovering from age* 

XXXVII, 

I never knew but oiie person who had a passion for truth-^and onlj 
on^ who had the same regard to the distinction between r^^ and 
wrojQg> that others have to their own interest. 

xxxvm. 

Women are the sport of caprice, the slav^i of custom* 

When men lure not favourites witih women, it is ^ther from habits of 
vwlgar debauchery, or from constituttooal indifferenoe, or hwa Jtm 
ovofistrained itnd pedantic idea of the sex^ taken from bodis, joid 
answering to nothing in real life, 

xu 

Theobj^t of books is to teach us ignorance; thatis, tothranrist 
v^ over nature, and persuade us tJbat things are not what they aroy-bnt 
what the writer fancies or wishes them^ be* 

XIi,I. 

My little boy said the other day — ** He could not tell what to do 
without a bode to read*— he should wander about without knowing 
what to dp with himself.'' So have I wandered about, till now, and 
waking frokn the dream of books at last, don't- know what to do with 
myself. My poor little fellow! may'st thou dream long amidst thy 
datUng books, and never wake I 

XLII. 

Political truth is a libel ; religious truth, blasphemy. 

XLIII. 

The. greatest crime in the aye of the world is to endeavour to instmot 
or amend it. 

XMV. 

Weighing remote coBsequencee in tha mind ia\kVa.^«a«^Aa^^^^^ 
in seaJas. 
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XLV. 

A. hypocrite seems to be the only perfect character — since it' en»« 
braces the extremes of what human nature is, and of what it would 
be thought, 

[To be continued.] 



£brati7M in last No. page 157» third line of paragraph xti. for 
" they have/' read " he has." 



TABLE TALK. 

Having, in past numbers, dilated upon the heroines of the novel, we 
may possibly be indulged with a word or two on the vicissitudes of 
fashion, in relation to the heroes of the same class of invention, speak- 
ing, however, more directly of those of feminine manufacture. Passing 
over the robust and indelicate creations of Fielding and Smollet, the lite- 
rary novel leaders for some years past have vibrated between the Lovelac^ 
of Richardson and a sort of insipid sentimental man of virtue, like the 
Lord Orville of Evelina ; in reference to whom a lively widow once 
observed to us, that she somehow or other felt a much greater regard 
for Sir Clement Willoughby. To these varieties succeeded a stately, 
reserved, hot honourable sort of English Spaniard — an incipient notion 
of which was possibly broached also by Miss Bumey, in the young 
Delville of her Cecilia, but still more fully developed in the decayed 
gentlemen of ancient family, of Charlotte Smith, who to a man 
abounded in stateliness, chivalry, . and English morgue, A something 
of this kind had its day, until Miss Porter gave a new notion or 
two in Thaddeus of Warsaw ; and at the conclusion of the late war, 
at which era, setting aside such lusus naturce as Ccelebs, and a few 
more of that school, the unspeakable He for the most part consisted of 
a tall, well-made personage, with a somewhat of German dignity of 
mein — his eyes dark, and at once bright as a sunbeam and soft as 
moonlight ; his gait a little soldierly because he frequently commanded 
a company in an Hussar regiment. Magbanimous as Hector, but pro- 
voked, as fiery as Troilus : unutterably mild and benignant to youngs 
ladies, and open-handed as Shakespeare's Hal to melting charit^. A 
remnant of the reserve of the Charlotte Smith class was still preserved,' 
this sort of hero seldom talking to the crowd, and although abound- 
ing in wit, like Hudibras, very shy of using it; but when made 
to talk, that is to say, to the heroine — ye Gods how he does talk! To 
crown all, he was created exceedingly prudent, always living within 
his pay or pittance if under adversity, and, as a fixed rule, he was 
never to be beholden to man, woman, or child, until within half An 
hour of expiring through hunger. If rich, he had nothing to do but 
to give away three quarters of his rentroll in charity : to say nothing 
of an estate or two occasionally. Germany was a very fashionable 
country at this period for a hero, and he had always fifteen qiiarterings 
at least, and six or eight orders of knighthood. The regiment he 
belonged to, at that time of day, always bore a death's head in front, 
emblematic of hatred to the French. If an Englishman, no particular 
direction in this respect was necessary, a commissioned hussar in Eng- 
land then, and ever since, usually changing' his uniform' once a year, by; 
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royal order. Such was the beau-idealy yvldle we were feasting tha 
despots,- and for a month or two afterwards. Of the absolute thing at 
this moment, a lack of recent diligent reading in the line makes us 
ignorant, biit we suspect that the Scottish nov^els have routed all the 
previous idea-ology, and that our fair scribes are rather unsettled in 
their present notions. Sir Walter, indeed, makes his Masters and 
Misses — his Oroondateses and his Statiras perform such mawkish and 
subordinate parts, all ancient notions are at sea, and nothing is. yet 
settled in the way of succession. When quite satisfied of the termina- 
tion of the interregnum, we will duly announce it. A. 



Henry andEmma — Griselda. — There is something in the idea of 
the absolute devotedness of a beloved object, maugre adversity, reverses, 
and even ill treatment, which we are sorry to say, in contemplation, is 
much more^grateful to the imagination of man than of woman. Whether 
it is that this implicit yielding is more out of character in the latter than 
in the former, we know not ; but certainly, except in books of knight- 
erranty, which are altogether fictitious, we never hear of a man excit- 
ing la belle passion in a stronger degree, by extreme subserviency, 
nor in ideal portraiture are these submissive heroes treated by female 
pens with peculiar favour. A touch of Russian feeling, we suspect, 
prevails on these occasions, subdued and refined however, for it does 
not go so far as to regard a non-use of the whip as passionless and un- 
galiant ; but we firmly believe it extends to the desire of witnessing a 
little impetuosity now and then in proof of the masculine gender. On 
the other hand, the Griseldas and Emmas with poets and novellists 
ef the opposite sex are highly admired. They are not so with us ; for 
although there is something dramatic and picturesque in the contem- 
plation of an all-devouring passion, which like the rod of Aaron swal* 
lows up all the rest, — and while we can truly sympathise with a strength 
of attachment that will encounter danger, suffering, and distress, 
rather than forsake a beloved object, — we cannot perceive the beauty of 
80 much perseverance when the heroine is apparently spurned, in- 
sulted, and calumniated, like the aforesaid Grissel, and the Nut-brown 
Maid. The unity and intensity of the picture, supplied by unresisted 
passion, may be very forcible, but all the master touches — all that can 
render it permanently interesting arises out of the struggles with reason 
and principle. Compare the Clementina of Richardson, for instance, 
with the Emma of Prior, or rather of the original ballad, and which 
excites the most genuine sympathy? — ^Which again, as a portrait, is the 
most exquisite conception, the obtrusive Olivia, or that ideal victim of 
concealment and hopelessness, which the same master-hand describes 
as sitting " smiling at grief" ? 

We have observed, that an all-devoted man is not so attractive to the 
opposing sex, as in the reverse instances. A striking proof of this 
truth is to be found in one of the Plays on the Passions by Miss 
Johanna Baillie. The heroine of the play absolutely hesitates to marry 
her lover, because she fears that he is attached to her more than to 
honour, rectitude, and consistency ; and the business of the piece is 
made up of expe^riments to prove, whether he is so arrant and self- 
abandoned a Mark Antony' as he appears to be. This is curious from 
a female pen, and may pair oflF, by way of coutTa&\i,'^\V)Kv\)RR'^^^«^ 
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of ^6 Cheyalier de Grieux, founded on fact, and written, are belieTe, 
by the celebrated Abb6 Prevost, — ^tbe Daniel Defoe of France. Tbit 
work, translated into English under the title of Manon L'Escaat, de- 
scribes the infatuated pasaion of a young and noble Frenchman for a 
youthful, bewitchingy'but utterly worthless and vicious girl, whom he pro* 
lects Amder all fortunes, and finally accompanies to Cayenne, where 
she is transported as a convict,—- quitting her only in death. The tale ib 
aunple, but is forcible from its singleness of passion and of interest ; and 
the eccentric author of the Lounger's Common-Place Book pronounces 
it to be natural and possible from experience of his own. Be this a« it 
may, the idol of the young Frenchman was as worthless a jilt as Cleo- 
patra, and so it generally happens. Further to prove the secondary 
estimation, on the part of woman, of so much devotion, we may observe 
in a great variety of novels (from which, after all, much more is to be 
gathered than certain affected sages imagine) that the passion of the 
mild, plaintive, all-adoring swain, although acknowledged to be the 
best creature in the world, is almost uniformly rejected in favour of 
some preux chevalier of more boisterous and manly properties. Having 
appealed to authority, there is no more to be said. 



Lb MiftA.NTROP£ OF Mo LI ERE.— There is a traditionary anecdote 
in relation to the first performance of this excellent Comedy. In a 
scene of infinite humour, the plain-dealing Alceste is attacked by a 
Poetaster of rank, who begins with a profession of eternal friendship, and 
ends unth requesting hu opinion on a love song, which resembles some 
of those, by persons of quality and of honour, which were ranted, hone 
and foot, by the excellent burlesque of '^ Fluttering ^read thy parple 
pinions" of Pope and Swift. The equivoque of the scene requires a 
solemn reading of one of these non-entities by the presumed author ; 
and so adnund^ly had Moliere caught the prevailing tone of nonsenee 
of the day, the Parisian critics were completely taken in, and loudly 
applauded a tissue of normeaning which the hero of the Comedy, in 
the plenitude of his sincerity, proceeds to pull to pieces as tinsel staff, 
which good sense despises— 

'* De ces Colificfaets, dont le bon sens murmare." 

This was too deep a wound for French self-love, and for this reasoa 
alone the play was for a considerable time discountenanced. We ob- 
served last week, that in the School for Scandal about to be acted 
in Paris, the French would recognize a portion of their own drama*. 
Such is the fact in regard to a scene of fashionable scandal in He 
MisantropCy which clearly supplied the ground-work of a similar 
spirited conversation in the School for Scandal. 
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THE 

LITERARY EXAMINER. 



No. XIL— SATURDAY, SEPT. SO, 1823. 



THE INDICATOR. 

No, LXXXV. 

Ther^ he arrivini^, round about doth fly, 

And takes survey with bnsie, curious eye, 

Now this, now that, be tasteth tenderly .--Spenser. 

LA BELLA TABACCAIA. 

(For the Indicator.) 

- I WISH this tale had more of the romantic, or was more akin to the 
every day occurrences of domestic life. As it is, it may chance to 
please nohody. There are none of those wonderful incidents, which^ 
'without the aid of genii and fairies, prove that the tighter we stretch 
the chord of possibility, the more it yibrates to our extraordinary hopes 
and fears. Nor has it any thing like a misdirected letter, creating a 
Tolume of dilemmas, and then lost, and then getting, in worse hands, 
worse and worse interpreted; or a lady not at home' on that unfortu- 
nate Monday, when affairs might have been set on a right footing; or 
the feeing a loyal servant-maid, quite by mistake, with a bad sove- 
reign ; or the doubts, deliberations, and delays of lawyers over a plain, 
straight-forward last will and testament ; or an amorous gentleman 
Uandering on the aunt's name for the niece's ; or a husband seeing his 
litfe embrace a long-lost brother, and calling to Thomas for pistols for 
iStaee; — alas! I can ofiFer nothing of this interesting nature. It is 
sberely one of those tales, the best parts of which, for the honour of 
Iniinan nature, ought to happen often er ; and perhaps they may be in 
fiuihion, when men and women grow a great deal wiser. The utmost I 
can say in its praise is, that it is true as affidavits and a court of justice 
can make it. By the by, being somewhat allied to the favourite New- 
gate Calendar, it strikes me it may be twisted, with considerable addi- 
tions, into a tolerable melo-drama, and that is no mean recommenda- 
tion. Let Drury and Covent-Garden look to it. They can get it 
crammed fuU of '' good sentiments," so palpable, a child may pen them 
down. And if at a loss for a title, to prepare the audience for a stronger 
"dose than usual, why not call it "The Queen of Hearts?" Besides, 
they can introduce an Italian vineyard, the best that can be had in 
London. 

- Nina was an orphan, and, at the age of fifteen, mistress of a snuff 
and tobacco shop in Pisa, under the discreet guidance of an aunt, who 
boarded and lodged with her by virtue of her experience. Wie ^xx^Oc v& 

VOL I, VI 
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trade, a little ready money, and two houses in the suburbs et Leghorn^ 
were her patrimony. She had the fairest complexion with the darkest 
ringlets that ever were formed together ; and though no one ever criti- 
cised her lips as rather too full, yet some fastidious admirers objected 
to the largeness of her eyes — ^but they could not have remarked their 
lustre and expression, nor the beautiful jet lashes which shaded them. 
She was called La bella Tabaccaia. The students of the Universityf 
as they returned from lecture, always peeped in the shop, to see if 
Nina was behind the counter; and, if she was, nine out of ten 
walked in and asked for segars. There they lighted them one after the 
other at the pan of charcoal, and by turns, puffing awhile for inven- 
tion, ventured on some gallant compliments. If these were received 
with a smile, as they generally were, and often more roguishly than 
would be considered within the rules of a bench of old English ladies, 
then away they went to strut on the Lung'arno with a much gayer no- 
tion of themselves. The grave ones of the neighbourhood thought it a pity 
she should encourage such idle talk ; and the aunt constantly advised her 
to go into the inner room, whenever those wild young fellows made their 
appearance. But Nina had all the vivacity, the joyousness of youth, 
almost of childhood, and defended herself by saying, '* La ! aunt, there 
can be no harm in their merriment ; for my mother used to tell me, 
young men with serious faces were the only dangerous ones." And the 
mother's authority never failed in silencing the aunt. 

Late one evening a student entered while Nina was alone in the 
shop. After a single glance, he sat down by the side of the counter, 
took up a knife that, lay there, and began seemingly to play with il, 
but with a countenance that betrayed the most violent agitation. The 
poqr girl, never having witnessed any thing like despair, imagined he 
was intoxicated ; and, as the safest means of avoiding insult, remained 
&rn)ly in her place. On a sudden, the youth, grasping the knife in his 
hand, seized her by the hair, and threatened death if she did not im- 
mediately, and without a word or a scream, give him her money. 
Instead of complying, quietly and on the instant, in her £right she 
shrieked for help, and struggled with him. Had not the youth felt a 
touch of pity, even in that moment of frenzy, she would have been de- 
stroyed. For her struggles were in vain, and the knife was at her 
bosom^ when some passengers, hearing her. cries, together with the 
neighbours from the adjoining houses, ran in and seized him. Without 
further question, they placed him in the hands of the Sbirrif who lad 
him directly to the Police, and Nina was required to follow* Her evi- 
dence was written down, and she was ordered to sign the paper. To 
this she complied, with no other thought than that she had^ot been 
^il^ of the slightest exaggeration. As she laid down the pien, th« 
officer assured her she might rely on the utmost redress for such an 
outrage ; as her evidence was not only the dearest, but it completely 
tallied with the prisoner's confession; and ended with— >f Be under 
no apprehension, my good girl, for you will shortly see him in yellow/^ 
alluding to the colour which those convicts wear who are sentenced to 
hard labour for life. It was not till these words were uttered that she, 
Btill trembling in her fears, had once reflected on the punishment ; 
when starting as she heard them, she looked piteonsly in the officer^e 
face, and said, ^ J hope net, Sir ; he hiui not robbed me,— *not hurt 
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Iney-^not iti the least. Pray let me have that paper again ; and I-^ 
1 ain sorry I came here, — ^indeed I am !" She was told he was now ili 
the hands of the law, and it was neither in her power, nor in theirs-, to 
release him ; and that as it was the law, not the individual, that 
IHinished a criminal, she need not accuse herself, in the slightest degree, 
of teverity, whatever his sentence might he. Inckpahle of replying to 
this argument, she could do nothing but repeat her request for the 
paper, when she was answered by a smile, and told she was quite a 
child. *' Do, do give me that paper,*' she continued ; '^ let nothing 
ttiore happen ; If I can pardon him, why cannot you V At this she 
was called a silly child. Nina looked round for the prisoner ; but he 
had been led to his dungeon. ** O God !*' she cried, " how unhappy 
does this make me ! I know. Sir, I am, as you say, a child ; but can 
you inake a child so miserable ?*' The officer then spoke with greate^r 
kindness, reasoning on the impossibility of his yielding, and thus she 
was dismissed. 

The aunt was waiting at home in a thousand ecstacies at so provi- 
dential an escape from a robber and a murderer ; to all which Nina 
scarcely replied, but went to her pillow weeping, " and pity, like a 
naked new-bom babe,** lay in her bosom. Thus in two short hours was 
the laughing gaiety of this young creature gone for ever. She was the 
means, it mattered not how innocently, of driving a fellow being into 
wretchedness and infamy. That her sorrow was unreasonable, few^ 
perhaps, will deny. However, Nina had never learnt to take en- 
larged viiews of the duties of citizenship ; nor did it once enti^r het 
head to ask herself whether she was right or wrong. Before sun-rise 
die old lady was surprised at being wakened by her niece, and to see 
lier hastily dressing herself to go once more to the Police. This created 
a long discussi^on. " Well, well," said the niece, ''I will go alone; but 
then I can have little hope. You, aunt, that know the world, may find 
flome method of solftening the hearts of these cruel officers. I have but 
one friend, now that both my parents are dead ; and sure she will not 
refuse the first earnest prayer I make!*' This appeal could not be 
withstood. Nina ran to the looking-glass, to put on her bonnet> when 
fhe perceived several bruises on her neck, the marks of his rude hands, 
— they would be observed, and could not be mistaken. Instantly 
inquiring if it was not rather chilly that morning, sh^ at the same time, 
without waiting for an answer, took up a large shawl, pinned it close 
ilnder herr chin, and then waited, in the mildest manner in tUt world^ 
lor her friend. 

At a very eariy hour the convicts employed to clean the streets b^gin 
tiieir labour. When Nina arrived at the «6rnerof the Bcrgo, she 
heiEu^ the clanking of their chains; and clinging with both hands oil 
her aunt's arm, remained motionless while they slowly passed. Though 
accustomed to the sight from her infancy, ahe now, for the first dme^ 
regarded ihera attentively. They were accompanied, as asual-, by th^if 
guards, armed with mudoets and ciillassea, and came heavily fSniihtA 
together in eeuplei^ the two first with brooms, followed by those who 
di^gt ^'° ^ ^^^' '^ ^^'^ ^^^ others with their shoveriu Onil #y 
eMhed in yellow ; the fp^lMM at h^ with tears iii heir ey«s. <* I 
-tttvik thbu^t,** said she, '^theii^ mMi ^fim ii6 wt^tchedf^ *' Santa 
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Maria !" exclaimed the aunt, ^' and what did you think ? Would you 
have them as comfortable as good Christians like ourselves ? You will 
8ee, as I told you before, the gentlemen of the Police will call nie a 
simpleton for going to them on such an errand/' In this she was 
mistaken; nobody noticed her. Nina's earnestness astonished the 
officers. They had never seen or heard of any thing of the like, and 
could not understand it. That she should be in love with the priscmer 
was out of the question, as it appeared in her evidence his person was 
unknown to her until the evening before; and a young woman never 
makes a present of her heart (so they argued) to a ruffian who comes to 
take it with a knife. In the absence, therefore, of this suspicion, she 
seemed of a more human, if not a more heavenly nature, than any 
Saint in the Calendar. And as they sympathised in her distress, — ^for 
how could they help it ? — their compassion was startled into something 
favourable to all sorts of criminals. The worst was, they could not 
grant her request. 

- It is high time to talk of our student — poor Gaetano in his dungeon! 
He had been noted by the Professors for his application at the Univer-: 
sity, and endeared to his companions by his never^failing cheerfulness 
and good temper. What a dreary change ! And he was the favourite 
of his father, who, though not rich, still represented, with some attejnpts 
at dignity, an ancient family in Pistoia. Young Gaetano's story, 1 am 
sorry to own it, is a very bad one ; as it bears a resemblance to that 
doleful tragedy, George Barnwell. Italians, to their praise be it spoken, 
seldom put faith in that love which is to be purchased by costly pre- 
sents, — they know better ; yet when guilty of such folly, their extrava* 
gance is often boundless. It was so with this youth. After having, 
on every possible pretence, obtained money from his father, and lavished 
it on his Milwood, she began to put on her cold looks ; ilien, in a short 
time, her door was closed against a pennyless suitor. Why he attacked 
Nina seems inexplicable. Had Pisa no respected Signer, with a heart 
full of iself complacency as his pockets were of money, walking in 
his own orchard, and moralizing on his own goodness ? It is certain, 
however, none but this innocent, defenceless girl struck his brain at that 
desperate moment. Perhaps there was a feeling of revenge against 
the sex. Your only true woman-hater is he who becomes trammelled 
in the magic of one whom his reason bids him despise. If this hint at 
an explanation should be objected to, I willingly refer the whole case 
to a general assembly of Scotch metaphysicians^ — they can settle every 
thing. My business is with facts. When Nina heard the story, she 
pitied him more than ever ; and if this is sneered at as an immodest 
kind of pity among the cruelly virtuous, let her inexperience in their 
ways be considered in her favour. So deep an impression did it make 
on her mind, that it stamped her character for ever. Instead of a 
laughing, thoughtless girl, she became, at once, a woman. Her brow 
was more tranquil, a milder brightness shone in her eyes, a fai^ sweeter 
smile played u{)o^ her lips. Happiness, she thought, should not be 
divided; and, as the thought came over her, not a living. being but 
•bared in her isensibiHty. There is not a greater mistake tLan, to ima- 
gine the characters of either sex are formed solely by the. first impulses 
of love. Any of the passions, if thorovghly roused^ or even paia of 
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body, will have the same effect, and sometimes at a very early ,1^. 
Gnef, as I myself have witnessed, will act like inspiration ; suddenly 
converting a childish docility in a lad into a manly fortitude an.d self- 
decision. The soul of Nina was awakened by the throbs of pity. 

The trial came on, Gaetano's father hastened to Pisa, busy with his 
advocates in the defence of his son, but without seeing him. Insanity 
was attempted to be proved. Every effort availed nothing. When 
pronounced guilty, the father returned to Pistoia, thanking Heaven he 
had yet another son, and he should be his heir — a boy whom hitherto 
he bad scarcely noticed, and who was at that time educating for the 
Church. Nina did better; she privately went to the houses of the 
Judges, and -knelt before them, and implored the most lenient sentence. 
Whether her intercession was of some value, or whether there appeared 
to be more of passion than depravity in the prisoner, the sentence was 
certainly milder than was expected — three years' hard labour. 

When Gaetano appeared among the other convicts, every body ran 
to Nina and officiously pointed him out. Without some information it 
18 probable she never would have recognized him. He passed before 
her door with that dull eye which those who have any shame instinc- 
tively acquire, seeing, as it were, every thing and noUiing at the same 
time. ■ She gazed at him fearfully and solemnly by turns, but did not 
utter a syllable. Always to see, or what is the same thing to the 
imagination, always to be liable to see a fellow-creature who has in- 
jured us, suffering for his crime in toil, and in chains, must, after a 
while, excite the compassion of the sternest. It may be supposed that 
Nina's humanity could not have endured it. Not so ; instead of avoid- 
ing him, she would walk through those parts of the city where he. was 
employed, and frequently cross before him, in the hope of attracting 
his attention, merely that he might see how sorrowful she was, and 
then, she thought, she would be happier. But when, after some time, 
she suspected — (and the reader cannot but be prepared for so natural 
a transition}-— there wertf other emotions in her bosom of a more 
tender nature than pity, she feared to watch him^ but from a distance. 
, It ought not to create surprise, that as she could never drive him from 
her mind, he should win her heart even in a convict's clothes; though 
possibly in the gayest dress, and with the handsome lively, countenance 
for which he was once admired, he might not have raised the slightest 
interest in her affections. 

Still she retained the name of La hella Tabaccaia ; yet it was com- 
monly followed by a whisper that once she was far more beautiful ; 
and indeed her cheeks and her lips grew paler every day. This, toge- 
ther with the change of expression in her features, and her always 
• choosing the earliest hour to go to mass, gave rise to many rumours. 
Some asserted she had been shamefully deserted by some one whom 
nobody knew; others, that she looked forward in terror towards the 
day when her enemy was to be released ; and others, that she lived 
in constant dread of assassination — among which last was her vrise 
aunt. Only one person, a lover of Nina's, discovered the secret ; and 
he, as he has often declared, traced in her artless conduct the gradual 
progress of her love for Gaetano, from the first moment she saw him 
in the'street. This may be going too far back ; — yet it is no matter. 
He behaved generously, nobly to • her ; carefull>f «l\o*\^\tv^ X^^ VvdX ^ 
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hia diaooyeiy^ and ofierin^ bis services to alleviate the hardsbipt of hm 
rival's fate.. What a delight to speak of him I I wish I might give him 
name ! Money is sometimes slipped into the hands of the conricta by 
their fidmuUi^ w^ile the guards pretend not to observe it, or tarn their 
eyes another way. This was attempted by that young man wjth 
Gaetano, but nothing could induce him to receive it. To every offer 
of kindness he neither replied, nor evinced by his manner that the 
words were understood. He was told that Nina was unhappy, and 
still he retained the same lethargic look. Every sense, his very soul, 
appeared to be fettered more heavily than his limbs. Failing in this, 
the young man visited the prison, and hoped to afford some relief to 
Nina in speaking of the attention paid to their health and cleanliness ; 
and he described the discipline within the walls, not more sevcfre 
than (he mildest Government could suggest ; and Nina, as she listened 
to him, silently laid her cheek upon his hand. She too, in her evening 
walks, would lead her aunt towards the Ponte a mare, and there lean 
upon the parapet, as if watching the rushing of the Arno through tiie 
arches. The prison stands at the end of the bridge. At the Ave 
Maria she heard them at their prayers ; and sometimes her ear was 
startled at loud singing and laughter through the barred windows ; 
for men, whether in a prison or a palace, however wretched their crimes 
or their follies ought to make them, will still, as in defiance, give loose 
to a wUd jollity; and alas ! it is the only enjoyment that remains for 
them. . 

The three years crawled drealily away, and at last the hoar arrived 
for Gaetano to be set at liberty. A parcel was left for him at tfae 
prison door, with a message that it came from his father. Gaetano 
seized it from the keeper's hands, and throwing himself passionately on 
the ground, pressed it to his breast, for he had feared he was abandoned 
by every one he loved, and then he covered his face with it, and bathed 
it with his tears, the first he had shed within those walls. Suddenly he 
started up atid tore open the parcel, eagerly searching for a letter—, 
there was none — it contained nothing but a common sailor's dress. 
The cruel meaning in this present could not be misconstrued, and the 
son looked at it with a mixture of grief and indignation. *^ Yes, he 
shall be obeyed !" he muttered to himself ; and at that instant Nina's 
lovei;^ with his unwearied goodness, came in to warn him of his father's 
anger, and to advise not to seek a reconciliation too hastily. '* Besides," 
he continued, " your father is ill and weak — bed-ridden for these five 
months, — in great pain, — and, it is thought, his disease is inoarable." 
*' Then," replied Gaetano, '' I must see my father ere he dies, and he 
shall bless me — I know he will ; and then, since he commands it, I 
will fly my country I*' He hurried to put on the sailor's clothes, and 
instantly, with his free unfettered feet, speeded towards Pistoia. 

When this news was carried to Nina, she trembled with apprehen- 
sion. From all she could learn, the fathers rage was implacable, and 
the crime of staining his family pride was never to be pardoned. She 
dreaded that Gaetano might be driven to some other act of despair, 
worse than before— suicide perhaps — and therefore, quietly avoiding 
observation, resolved to follow. A coach, similar to a stage-coach in 
Englaxid, was on the start for Lucca. There was yet a single^ {4aee 
vieant, and when she entesed it, the driver gladly whipped hir bosses 
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fonr'trd. ** Haw I not done wrong?" she asked benelf, ^ for no 
doubt he has taken the nearer path acix)88 the mountains. This dilljf 
coach — how it loiters ! My own feet were better !" At Lncca she inti- 
patiently left her company, forgetting all ceremony, to the astonish- 
ment of a gentleman with a ribbon in his button-hole. She sought no( 
lor another oonveyance, certain that her pace would be quicker thlin 
the lazy trot of such horses as had borne her from Pisa ; and somewhat 
touched with shame at riding at her ease while Gaetano toiled on foot. 
On she walked, and in a few minutes came to that tedious part of the 
road, where the eye sees, in a straight line, and on a flat, full three 
miles in prospect, between two double rows of trees. She strained h^r 
sight, but could distinguish no one in a sailor's habit. She quickened 
her steps. The road then takes a slight turn, and there is again & 
similar prospect, and for the -same extent. Still not seeing him, shtt 
cried out — ** Oh ! where is he ? Dear Madonna, Queen of Heaven, dd 
bat preserve him in his right mind, and I will be content ! Let his 
father's arms receive him, and I will return — happj^^and he shall 
never know that he might find a home in mine !" Coming into Pesda, 
she observed some children building their clay-houses on the side of the 
bridge; and perceiving that their work must have lasted from the 
morning, she hoped they could give her some information. From 
them she learnt that such a one had passed, though they disagreed as 
to the time^ and described him very doubtfully ; however, one among 
them, a litde creature with a sharp thin face, satisfied her it could \i 
no other but Gaetano, by his wonder at his long quick strides. No^ 
she felt more light df h^art, and gazed upon the mountains, clothed iti 
a thousand varieties of trees and shrubs, and forming a kind of amphi- 
theatre above the city, and her eyes wandered over the rich, luxuriant 
plain, till her soul was elevated by the beauty of nature, ahd, forget- 
ting the Madonna, she prayed direct to the Creator. 

At that moment, Gaetano knocked at his father's door. The servant 
who opened it, though a stranger to him, looked confused^ as if he had 
been taught to expect such a visitor ; and without asking any questiolid, 
left him on the threshold. Presently he returned, and in a low voided 
told him he was threatened to be dismissed from the house, if he did 
not immediately close the door upoA him. '^ Then do your duty," said 
Gaetano, " and shut me out," — and as he spoke he retired one step 
backward,—-^' but tell my father I only desire to touch his hand 
before I leave him for ever." No reply was brought, and the son 
waited there without motion, like a statue. At last the window of the 
room where the father lay, was opened. The wretched old man, on a 
sick bed, his bed ef death, with a voice scstrce human, shrieked at hvi 
once beloved boy in curses. His fury was exasperated, instead of 
being subdued by his ow^n sufferings, I will not, I cannot repeat his 
words. Gaetano stood firmly, and heard them with a painful smile. 
But when they ceased, and there was silence, he sunk upon his knees, 
with his body supported against the door-post. The window waA 
closed. Passengers stopped in their way, and whispered, and knew 
not how to act. At laM a Htde girl from a neighbour's ivas sent with 
food, and as iht said ** Dear Signer, eat ! eat !" Gaetano laughed* 
One eifduurtance I mast not omit : his brother, the now fi&vdnteid 96A, 
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stole softly lound from the garden door, and kissed him, hut for a 
short moment, and then fled swiftly back, lest his love should be no- 
ticed by any one in the house. Towards night-fall the sympathy of 
the town's people increased, and collecting there in a crowd, tJiey 
began to talk loudly and impatiently. This still more enraged the 
father : he ordered the window to be opened again, but his curses were 
answered by a cry from the people in the street ; and a poor cripple, 
a beggar, exclaimed " Peace ! peace ! irreverent old man !" and they 
heard him no more. 

Nina was then forcing her way through the crowd. She had just 
arrived, pale and heartsick, but not weary. Regardless of the bye- 
standers, or rather, not giving them a thought, she knelt down close to 
Gaetano, with her arms crossed upon her breast, like one of Raphael's 
angels, and prayed to him to forgive her. He heard her gentle voice 
as a voice from heaven, and lifting his feeble eyelids, saw who it was. 
" Forgive you !*' he replied, " I forgive all — all— even my father ! 
every one but myself!" And striving to raise himself from the door- 
post, he sunk senseless into her arms. She believed his heart was 
burst, — ^that he was either dead or dying, — and screamed for help. The 
window above her head closed against her cries. 

Many among the crowd sprung forward to her assistance, and they 
bore Gaetano to an inn, while Nina walked by his side without a word, 
his hand fast locked in her's. On the following morning hewius in a high 
fever, which, after a few days, became so violent, it threatened speedily 
to destroy him. All the while Nina was his kind nurse ; and in spite 
of the restraint laid upon unmarried women in Italy, she alone 
attended him. ^^ Entire affection scorneth nicer hands." The brother 
often visited him, but secretly and at night, with all the circumspection 
of a gallant to his mistress. At length Nina had the joy to see his 
health return, hanging over him with her sweet, quiet smiles, till he 
gazed upon her, forgetting he was unhappy. In a few days he won- 
dered if it was possible to be unhappy again. And the roses began to 
blush on her cheeks more beautifully than ever they had blushed 
before. Yet they never talked of loving each other — it was a waste of 
words, — neither of them had a doubt of it. One evening, the brother, 
as he paid his stolen visit, was not in the least surprised to hear they 
were married, — why should he ? And he wished them joy, and em- 
braced Gaetano, and kissed the hand of his sister-bride, with a hap- 
piness almost equal to their own. 

There was a good opportunity for opening a snuff-shop at Pescia, so 
the young couple resolved to fix themselves there. The aunt and all 
the stock in trade were removed from Pisa in the same cart to the new 
shop. Gaetano was presently initiated into the mysteries of weights 
and scales and canisters^ delighted with his industry as his wife stood 
by his side. Yet at times a pang came across him as he thought of 
his father. At the end of six months a priest called, and said his 
genitore had forgiven him. This was merely effected by the horrors of 
his faith; and therefore the greatest bigot could have received but 
little comfort from it. In fact, he did no more than forgive him as 
a Christian ; with this proviso, that he would never see him or leave 
him a farthing. Soon after this the old man died. Immediately the 
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brother offered to divide the property ; and upon his repeated entreatfes, 
€raetano did receive a part. ^' I cannot take half," said he, *^ hecause 
you, with a large house and no shop, are a poorer man than I am." 

The aunt is more demure than ever. There are so many stories 
abroad of the infamy of an lUustrissimo becoming a shop-keeper, and 
of a respectable girl marrying a convict, that she is nervous. She 
goeis about protesting she had no hand in the matter, that nothing of 
the kind ever entered her head, and thus gets suspected, most un- 
deservedly, as a sly, good-for-nothing, wicked woman. 

True love, they say, must be " itself alone," not the offspring of any 
other passion ; and that affection springing from gratitude or pity is by 
no means love ; with many more wise sayings, which I forget. To all 
this I have nothing to reply, — I only refer such dogmatizers to the 
principal snuff-shop in Pescia. Gaetano and Nina have now three' 
children. The youngest is the most beautiful infant 1 ever saw, " es- 
pecially at the mother's breast;" — mind, reader, these are the hus- 
band's own words, and you are not to make me accountable for so 
dainty an observation. Carluccio. 



CONVERSATIONS OF THE DEAD.— No. H. 

Mercury presents his compliments to the Editor of the Literary Examiner, and in- 
forms him, that such communications as the present will be made from time to time ; 
but he must insist on their being more carefully printed than was the last. In the 
middle of p. 44, he finds the words, " perseverance and economy are the two summits 
of modem historical painting,** &c. wiiereas the MS. has *' the two summits of the 
Olympus of, &c. where alone it can sit independant and sublime. Barry could 
hurl his thunder strokes from hence, unhurt and unassailable." Mortals well know 
that Olympus is a ^ bi-forked hill," in place of which the Editor has left a sad 
hiatus in tne meaning of the whole passage. Again, towards the close of p. 45, 
Mercury finds*' Moore on my Amelia lias written 

Passion all tranquil, and error forgiven," &c. 

Now Mr. Moore never wrote any such thing on Mrs. Opie, but the shade of Mr. 
Opie had affectionately confounded every tender recollection with that of his wife, 
ai^ did not remember at the moment, whether the verses were Moore's or his 
Amelia's. In the next page Mercury finds ^within three lines of the top,) ** bitter 
reflections" instead of better reflections, which entirely subverts the sense of the 
Elysian sentence : and lower down in that page, the name of the founder of the 
Society of Arts in the Adeiphi is repeatedly spelt Shepster, instead o( Shipster, 

[The errors pointed out by our Mercurial Correspondent shall be corrected in a 

future Edition. — Editor.] 

Interlocutors, — Sir Thomas Barnard, Opie, Barrt. 

Sir T. I sball begin to call this bank of Asphodel,^ our Lyceum. I 
must confess, my friends-^— and you, Opie, in particular — that when we 
met here last, you seemed to carry matters somewhat triumphantly on 
the score of our inefficient patronage of Haydon : — by our inefficient 
patronage, I, of course, mean that of the British Institution, whose 
representative in the present Parliaments^ I consider myself to be. 

O. Not of yoUr inefficient patronage of Haydon alone. That was 
but incidental. I regretted that there was either a voluntary winking 

* — ** those happy souls who dwell 
^ In yellow meads o{ Asphodel, — Pope. 
"h TliB ia properly a FVench or Norman word, signifying to speak the mind, and 
wai originally ipelled pwrU-d-mmt, 
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ofjKHir'Mgieeye; or that first principles -were too far%ht for yoor 
ocgaBA of Yiaion : as at present I regret to put you to the alternative of 
now making your own election between these assamed springs or 
causes of your conduct, if I was wrong in asserting that yon blenched 
at what you saw. But I meant to speak of principles^ considering 
persons but as my illustrative examples. 

Sir T, W^, well — ^I too shall cease to speak of persons, in imita-' 
tion of your example. But if you disallowed us that leading principle 
of your's, of patronising the highest manifestations of pictorial talent in 
the first place, methinks we might have obtained some credit with you 
£at what we have done — on Principle ; and you said nothing of our 
Exhibitions, our market for Modem art, and our School of painting. 

£. School of Painting ! — By the Lord Harry, but that is my measnre 
•■^4he very thing that I, as Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy^ 
was many years contending for. 

Sir T, Yes-. We calmly and at once accomplished, what yos 
boisterously contended for (as I have heard) for so many years. 

Q. But for your Exhibitions — ^before we can say much in their 
praise, you should at least have learned something of the art and 
mystery of picture-hanging. " Motley's your only wear," would, in 
this respect, have served as a genersd motto for your exhibitions of 
my time. I hope you have since done better : but, as a matter of 
cariosity, I should IHce to know upon what pmcipZ^^ those pictures were ' 
hung? 

Sir T, Hung! your question surprises me. Why-^^o wing the dimenf 
sionsof our walls, and having measured the outside edges c^ the frames 
of tiiose pictures which we intended to exhibit, we took paper, and C(Mn- 
passes, and scissars ; and by cutting out cards to a small «cale, we 
contrived to fit the pictures in very dextrously ; and really, I think this 
method might be worth recommending to the Royal Academy. 

O. Recommending to the Royal Academy ! What ! was your con- 
cert avowedly without counterpoint ? Had you no regard to juxta- 
position ? No consideration for the colours ? — How did you manage 
with regard to the colours, I should like to know ? 

Sir T, Oh ! why we cut Court cards, and then, we had coloon and 
all — ^you know.* [The painters smile hereJ] 

O. I believe you did cut Court cards ; and that may account for die 
tramps you turned up. I suspect too there was some shuffling — 

B. Whist!— 

Sir T, We won a rubber, however, of you Royal Academicians. 
That you must allow. 

B, You did, by Q — I whea you established a school of paintiag : 
and they richly deserved to lose it. I say they, because I had the 
honour of being expelled, you know, fbr attempting that withia the 

* These are facts from nature. Mrs. Opie, and probably Mr. Prince Hoare add 
others, will recollect that something very like this part of the conversation between 

Spia and Sir Thomas Bernard, took place in this transient world of ours t while 
r. Flaxnian and the rest of the New Jerusalem Church (or disciples of Emanuel 
Swedenbourg) will see in it fresh eonfhrmatioD of the truth of his favourite dogma, 
that, the world here, and that hereafter, are in strict analogical resemblance, or 
oonrespondency, even down to the mod« of Iiuomui though* wA toUon— cmI Mitg 
hot the shadowy semblance of the other. 
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wall* of the Academy^ which the British Institutioiiy it ftppeen^ Yum 
safely accomplished without, and which (hy St. Patrick 1 this is a high 
joke) the AcademiciaDs themselves have at length felt the imperious* 
necessity of seeming to accomplish ! though after a strange Caliban- 
like fashion — growling reluctance, whilst they are goaded : grunting 
forth *^ I must eat my dinner/' while they are compelled to take up the 
burthen: but, Sir — diey are a set uf brutes'* whom stripes must move 
—-Dot kindness:" a small-minded, narrow-based, toppling, proud, 
fawning, dinner-giving, tontine, benefit-society: and happy am I to 
hear that your Institution is now proving them to be the very paren- 
thesis of British art — contaminating all who get between its crochets. 
Quick to all selfish, tardy to all public, purposes. — *^ Oh, for a forty- 
Cierran power" to trumpet forth their hjqpocrisy toward the public!— 
O glorious Public ! why dost thou longer impart light and heat to that 
** God-kissing carrion," when thou se'est the strange maggots it has 
engendered ? — But, Sir Thomas, 1 was the Prospero of that magic 
Tempest. I was the dethroned Duke ; and my spells they were that con- 
ducted your Lords to the enchanted and enchanting island of Art. I 
was anxious that the tontine benefit-club and drawing-school of which 
we speak, should really become an Academy of Fine Art. I was 
nominally Professor of Painting; but being without exemplars, and the 
Academy without even the shadow of a school of instruction in that 
art, I was obliged, in my lectures, to talk to the students of pictures I' 
had seen abroad, but which, as they could not see, the evil-ones easily 
destroyed the seed that I scattered, or the tares sprung up and choked 
it. For years, I exerted myself, — somewhat a little roughly at times, 
perhaps — but that was ray Irish, earthly nature: I strenuously 
exertcKi myself, however — first, in the Council, where I always found 
myself unsupported, and of course, in a woful minority — and afterwards 
in a more public manner — to lay the foundation, at least, of an English 
School of Painting; but I was always counteracted, mortified, and my 
wishes and my plans frustrated, or undermined, by Farington, and 
that heartless, calculating crew of his, whom my countryman Tresham 
(as I understand) afterwards blew up by a point blank application to 
the king upon the subject of their crafty retention of the executive 
power. During the period which preceded this blowing up, no select 
parish vestry was ever more specious, jobbing, selfish, and unprincipled, 
than was the body which pretended to be acting for the public, under 
the title of the British Royal Academy of Arts. They succeeded each 
other in the Council by what they termed *' election," and filling up 
every vacancy that occurred, with their own partizans, they were always 
sure of a large, and ever increasing majority. By Uiis specious and 
infallible process, they were enabled, when my truths were becoming 
too strong or too notorious for their manoeuvres, to strain off eleven dP- 
their thickest heads, and form them into the shape of an anomalous 
Committee, which set in due form on my thoughts, words, and actions, 
and immortalized themselves by my expulsion. 

For whatf Sir Thomas, was this recoiling ignomhiy incarred? 
For attempting the very thing, which, as you inform us, was calmly and 
at once accomplished hy ihe British Institatbn. Bet IVttth and 
Principle at least be now facftrd, if they were not Oton feH. -MkUip 
the expelled Irishman in his Elyiiaa Iriamph; lolt^'ikik^QMl^^miBb 
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iMTought US the information about Haydon-— [I wish Haydon was an 
Irishman] — tells me that my earthly tHumph also has taken place — 
and, as I can now paint a " Final Retribution/' better than I did at 
the . Adelphi, I promise you in my next Tartarus not to forget Fa- 
rington — Iscariot, and the other ten. But the honest ghost says, my 
London triumph is complete, and that the shameless Academy itself 
has been shamed by your proceedings, into the adoption — or the seem-' 
ing adop^on — of my wishes. For fervently endeavouring to accom- 
plish, then, the very thing which your circulating gallery of Old Mas- 
ters has compelled them to imitate, did they expel me from the Royal 
Academy, with such reproach and such ignominy as such heartless 
reptiles had it in their power to inflict. England cannot be blind to 
this — but England may justly distrust their sincerity. I hope we shall 
soon hear more about the administration of instruction in their new 
school ; and that I may find a station from whence to send a penetra- 
ting glance thither, from time to time. 

. Sir T. No doubt the practical results will reach us here, /can only 
report as far as I had opportunity of observing ; and as far as I did 
observe, perfectly harmonises with your inferences ; for no sooner had 
the British Institution established its circulating gallery of Old Masters, 
with its other facilities and inducements to pictorial study — among 
which I think should be mentioned the unfettered freedom which it 
affords to the wills of the students respectively, — than the Somerset- 
house establishment seemed to sink at once into a mere cradle-nursery. 
The occupants of its forty low chairs became so many old- women : — 
*^ Rockers'' and '' Necessary woman," if you like the refined language 
of the Court Calendar; or wet-nurses, at the best, from whom, 
as soon as the infants were weaned, and could go alone — away 
the younger ones waddled, and the elder boys rushed, pell-mell^ to the 
British gallery. 

(The Painters laughs and Sir Thomas resumes, sympathetically 
latighing also) — ^This — He ! he ! he ! — this, you know, Barry — He ! 
he! — this was not to be borne. Such a state of things, not only 
touched the honour— or that querulousness and squeamishness which 
passes for the honour — and the delicacy, forsooth, of the old ladies of 
the nursery, but it seemed to threaten their future emoluments also-^ 
their board-wages, and good things of the kitchen, and accordingly 
we beheld them through our opera-glasses (laughing in our sleeves the 
while), all upon the stir and all upon the gossip — Such summoning ! 
such grave looks ! such late and early deliberations ! '' such a pucker" 
was seen among them, as never was !" — A monstrous birth had talcen 
place ! or something had been surreptitiously introduced in a warming- 
pan ! — in short, Barry, to confess the truth, we irrigated your ground, 
though some of us fancied it our own ; and your seeds, which ^e evil- 
opes and the tares seemed to have sprung up and choked, suddenly 
and vigourously began to vegetate. I now plainly perceive all this ; 
and, for my own part, though without knowing much about the arts 
during my mortal probation, I always had a high respect for your 
various attainments in Painting, Etching, and Literature ; in particalar 
for your great work on Human Cultivation. I am how satlBfied that 
you wa^ the Prospero of the artistical Tempest, and are the rigbtfitt' 
Duke ; and I beg we may shake hands. 



* ■!»! 
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jB. I shall always be at home to you, Sir Thomas, with pleasure. 

O. Before we part, Sir Thomas, permit me to say that you mistake 
about the future emoluments of the Academicians. On that score they 
have little to care. Having already, in their hour of legislative folly, 
given away their revenues by wholesale, they have nothing left for 
themselves but a little petty retailing, of which, for their respective 
lives, they are tolerably secure — But we will talk of these matters, and 
of the academical school of Painting, another time. 



TABLE TALK, 



Femal£ Intellect. — In our reflections upon the conduct and in- 
fluence of women in public affairs, we have remarked two or three 
curious facts. One is, that although by no means incapable of sove* 
reignty in their own persons, their influential ascendency in politics is 
.usually unfortunate. Does this arise from the necessity of ostensibly 
keeping behind the curtain, and of operating by intrigue ; or is there 
any thing more sexual in the cause ? Something, very likely, of both. 
The petty, contemptible, and secret machinery which must be employed 
in the first case, encumbers and impedes the genuine march of action; 
all is juggle, disguise, and trickery. History, as it regards female 
sway, either direct or indirect, we think, will bear out our opi- 
nion. When women even of acknowledged capacity have been 
allied to weak monarchs, and in consequence impelled to act from 
a sense of superiority, their interference has generaUy been unfor- 
tunate, because it never could be open and acknowledged, and 
intrigue and baseness formed its very essence. Marry the same 
women to able men, and not only are their talents serviceable^ 
but their regulated interference eminently beneficial. In our own his- 
tory, we have Isabel, the wife of Edward II. ; Margaret of Anjou, and 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I., who, however accomplished as a 
man, was conspicuously weak as a sovereign and a husband. In 
France and other countries, Isabeau de Baviere, Joan of Naples, ' Ca- 
tharine de Medicis, Catherine II. of Russia, and many more, may be 
quoted as examples of capable, or at least of enterprising women, married 
to weakness or inferiority, the result of which was exceedingly deplorable. 
Oppose these instances to an Eleonora, wife to Edward I., a Philippa, 
queen to Edward III., Mary, wife of William III. and many more, and 
we at once perceive the beauty and utility of feminine capacity in its 
proper place. France furnishes us with nothing exactly in point, be- 
cause the helpmates of the kings of that nation have generally been 
their mistresses, as, when social order is perfectly restored, they are 
likely to be again ; but, generally'speaking, history furnishes innumera- 
ble examples. There is a sort of prudent women who manage these 
matters the most passably; such as Caroline, wife of George II., and 
several more; but even in these instances, the necessity of' acting 
behind the curtain, and operating by intrigue, and with all. kind of 
petty and contemptible machineiy, encumbers and impedes the genuine 
iDfuroh of: action^ and all ik joggle, ' disguise, ax^d . artifice. The art of 
|;ood writing hai beep definedy '' proper words in proper places ;' and 
raadjng * penoat * for* wwdf,'' ipreaie tore that the art matxv\£LQrcAs^\%v^« 
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Aa we diMCtad in rank and station, the instances become at once 
flfere numerous and less conspicuous ; but it is very necessary to peruse 
#.f8w such writers as Horace Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
.and the coit^ers of the French Memoirs, to be aware of the wretched 
consequences of that female ascendancy, which is produced by th6 
dereliction and weakness of the male. Belisarius and Marlborough 
were miserable examples of self-abandonment; but the old court of 
France possibly formed the finest exhibition of this sort in all history ; 
almost every woman being at once a wife, a mistress, and an intri- 
guante, to the utter ooB^nding of all order, all decorum, all dignity of 
character ; and to the produciion of a stagnant pool of heartless sensu- 
ality, intrigue, and corruption, of a nature to make the sty of Circe appear 
decent by comparison. Nothing less than the gale of a revolution 
oould break up such a state of social degradation, in a great degree the 
result of a total neglect of all regulation of that feminine influence, so 
healthy in its proper operation, and so injurious in every other. 

We believe it will be found, that until we reach the very lowest 
artisans and labourers, female influence in Wedlock increases as we 
descend ; and arriving at that point, that it as suddenly declines; but 
in all these grades, the active and self-willed man, corrected and 
softened by the qualified influence of the careful and observant woman, 
•upplies the best specimen of matrimonial well-being. Reaching the 
extreme point, where both sexes labour hard, we fear it is throwing 
away time to dwell on the point of mental superiority ; but short <^ 
that, we think that woman gains upon man as they descend in life ; 
for neither being much educated, and the sphere of the man being con- 
fined, the native quickness of the woman is comparatively in her favour; 
but even here it had better be otherwise, for the shrewdness too fre- 
quently becomes shrewishness ; and no rank of society oftener exhibits 
die sneaking husband and the termagant wife. 

In a word, look which way we will, from the throne to the cottage, 
wa shall find the social union respectable, in proportion as man is active 
and decided, and woman subordinate but influential. In no case can 
one usurp the place of the other with equal advantage ; and although 
fipequently a case of necessity presents itself, still the tax for counter- 
acting a general law is incurred. Having furnished a clue, we must 
laave our readers to find their way through the remainder of the laby- 
rinth ; otherwise we might shew that even with exalted character on 
each side, man and woman cannot exchange parts without manifest 
inconvenience : but we have already reached our limits, and postpone an 
additional page to another opportunity. 



Tbs Plavtaobnets. — The family so fantastically sumamed Plan- 
tagenet, as a royal one, produced a due proportion of very respectably 

S'fted sovereigns. Henry H. Richard L Edward L Edward III; 
enry IV. Henry V. Edward IV. and Richard III. whatever may be 
•aid of the vices of some of them, were indisputably men of energry and 
eapacity. Place these against John, Henry III. Edward II. Rich. IL 
iad Henry VI. and the balance is tolerably creditable. Th? Tndota, 
again, were an able and energetic dynasty; and if we Regard the 
general tenor of English history, we shall find that race of\Fainem$ 
never piespered among the rdbtuit spirits of the EnifliUi sdiL 3iMk 
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was miserably put down, and the totterbg crown of Henry UL waa 
only kept on bis head by an adult and able son. The sceptre again 
shrank from the puny grasp of the second Edward and Richard, and 
the sixth Henry, The Tudors all of them held it fast ; but look at the 
Stuarts ! Times are exceedingly altered, l)ut not so much so, but that 
extreme weakness and waywardness might again change a dynasty, if 
coupled with consequent disaster and unprosperous times. 

Henry IV. of France. — ^The Bourbons are extremely fond of 
referring to Henry IV. and with reason, for he is the only sovereign 
of the branch who, in reality, conveys a notion of that mixture of levity^ 
magnanimity, and bonhommie, which mingles more or less in the beau- 
ideal of a sovereign in estimation of Frenchmen. Louis XIII. was a 
miserable creature, and Louis XIV. always puts us in mind of the King 
of a Pageant — all canopy and elbow-chair. Louis XV. was one of 
the lowest of the animals in the sty of Circe — a Charles II. without his 
wit — and Louis XVI. an unequivocal simpleton.* Louis XVIIl. ac- 
cording to all accounts, is of the train of Circe too, a kind of Grillusf ; 
his better qualities it will be time enough to dwell upon when they 
are discoverable : he is called a man of literature, and a sayer of good 
things, but if so, they exhibit any thing but the frankness and general 
sincerity of Henry IV. — We say general sincerity, for Henry could play 
the politician to secure partisans as well as other people, which, by the 
Tvay, reminds us of a pleasant anecdote. His protestant partisan, the 
honest and open-hearted D'Aubigne, as a gentleman of his bed-cham- 
ber, slept with another in the same capacity called Frontenac, in the 
antichamber, or Garde de robe ; and when Henry was flattering the 
Count de Soissons and many others, with the hopes of giving them his 
sister Catherine in marriage, by which he allured them to his service, 
D'Aubign^ being in bed near Frontenac, whispered him, '^ How 
many brothers our master makes out of one sister.*' Frontenac not 
having heard him distinctly, asked what he had said, when Henry, 
who was remarkable for the quickness of his ear, replied, *^ Are you 
deaf, Frontenac ? he says I make many brothers out of one sister.'' 
D'Aubign^, with great nonchalance exclaimed, '' Go to sleep. Sire, we 
have a great deal more to say yet"— It must be confessed that the 
manly carelessness of the king to hear more, and the prompt humour 
of the imprudent whisperer, bestow a naivete upoa this anecdote, which is 
extremely pleasant. 



Similes. — It has been quaintly observed, that nothing is usually 
more unlike than the objects of comparison in a simile ; an observation, 
however, which only tends to shew that it is seldom the objects them- 
selves, but some obvious qualities which are compared. The remark 
is, notwithstanding, substantially correct in reference to much hyper- 
bolical iUustration of female beauty ; a defect, in good taste, which is 

*- We know not what Allowance may be made for kings, but we are quite tvnre 
that the account given by Madame Campan of the cause of the fluctuation of hi^h 
and low spirits in poor Marie Antoinette for some months after her marriage with 
lioaia, would be auile amcioaiva. in reference to other people. 

t See Masque Dj. Baa ioBMiu 
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pleasantly reproved in the following speech from Shirley's Comedy of 
Hie Sisters, A lady thus remonstrates with a high-flown flatterer :^-' 

I pity men of your high fancy 
Should dishonour their own names by forming 
Prodigious shapes of beauty in our sex. 
If I were really what you so commend, 
Mankind would fly me, • ♦ • 
Two nms instead of eyes, and they not melt 
The forehead made of snow; no cheek but two 
JRo«e« inoculated on a /t'(y; 
Between, a pendant AleAaster nose; 
Lips cut out of coral ; and no teeth 
But strings of pearly &c. &c. 

The compound of these tasteless flatteries reminds us of the mis.- 
fortune of poor Frankenstein, who, although he culls the finest materials 
and proportions to make his man- monster, turns him out a very fright- 
ful and forbidding personage. By the way, Mr. Gifford's Shirley is a 
long while on hand, but we hope the restored health of the veteran 
will allow him to complete the promised edition of this pleasing dra- 
matist ; in which labour he will serve literature much more effectu- 
ally than by his quarterly criticism — sound port, in comparison with 
eloe juice. 



SONNET TO PERCY SHELLEY. 

Hast thou from earth, then, really passed away, 

And mingled with the shadowy mass of things 

Which were, but are not ? Will thy harp^s dear strings 

No more yield music to the rapid play 

Of thy swifl thoughts, now thou art-turned to clay ? 

Hark 1 Is that rushing of thy spirit's wings. 

When (like the skylark, who in mounting sings) 

Soaring through high imagination's way. 

Thou pourMst thy melody upon the earth, 

Silent for ever? Yes, wild ocean's wave 

Hath o'er thee rolled. But whilst within the grave 

Thou sleepst, let me in the love of thy pure worth 

One thing foretel,— that thy great fame shall be 

Progresiive as Time's flood, eternal as the sea ! 

Juguit 4, 1893. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



A View qfFra7ice.^l604. 

In the paucity of new books possessing that particular sort of in- 
terest which is adapted to the light and unpretending nature of this 
publication, we intend occasionally to notice any old productions, an 
attention to which may be retrospectively amusing. The short sketclf, 
the brief title of which heads this article, appears to us to be of that 
description, not certainly from the extent or depth of its information, 
but as furnishing a characteristic, John Bullish account of France, by 
an Anti-^allican Englishman, who seems to haye travdled there in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry IV. It is, in truth, merely as con- 
veying a tolerably accurate specimen of prevalent English sentiment in 
regard to France, about the close of the reign of our own Elizabeth, 
that we meddle with it ; so that our observations and extracts will 
tend rather to exhibit impressions than facts, and to illustrate the 
opposing points of French and English character and nationality a,t 
the interesting period in question, than to throw any additional light 
on particulars which may be better gathered from higher sources. 

The first thing we shall remark in our honest countryman, is his 
truly national adherence to certain English points of honour. The 
Salique law, he asserts, is decidedly modern and unjust ; and to say 
the ^th, upon the principles of pure legitimacy, such is indisputably 
tbe fact. This law, our author observes, was never heard of before the 
time of Philip the Long, ^' who caused it to be ratified by all the 
nobles of his kingdom ;'* — an arrangement, which is defensible upon a 
teons^tutional principle alone, and consequently null, for since the 
death of Cardinal York, every body knows the indefeasibilit^ of legi- 
timate succession. We shall not be suspected of any desire to revive 
our English claim upon France by these observations, but we like to 
point out remote conclusions, especially as attachment to the House 
of Stuart has now become a family boast, and a Court humour. ■ It is 
delightful, indeed) to lead of the ipagnaoimity of our Gracious Sove- 
reign in allowing the monument levected by him to the aforesaid Car- 
dixuJ to record him as Hebry IX. To be sure, there is no great merit 
in conceding a principle and jKtaining ^nee kingdoms in breach of it ; 

vol. I. ■ ' ' \^ 
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or in approving it ^hen its adoption is profitable.* But this is merely 

by the way ; our more laudable purpose is to shew, from a grave 

writer of 200 years ago, that, legitimately, his Majesty is entitled to 

the throne of France ; and to say nothing of the performances of Hugh 

Capet, that the House of Bourbon are, after all, but pure usurpers. 

Our .author, however, consoles himself with this observation, that 

Salique law would not have been maintained but for the wars of York 

and Lancaster, as also that the French 

*' May now thanke God and our late Queene,-)* the nurse of peace and the refuge 
of the afflicted, who (a^ it is sayd of the great Earle of WarWicke, that he thought it 
as great an honour to make a kins as to be a king), tocancell with the spearespoynt 
the forged law of the Saliens, tooke not suche opportunity, but raysed the afflicted 
lowenesse of the desolate King of Dieppe, to the peaceable possession of the great 
realm of France.'* 

Upon this shewing, the first and the latest of the Bourbon Kings of 

France owe their thrones, in a great degree, to English assistance ; but 

never were principle and policy, both civil and religious, more opposed 

than in the two instances. As the subsequent revocation ot the Edict 

of Nantz proves, even the policy of Elizabeth ultimately failed, and 

'the pending transactions in Spain form only the commencement of a 

' developement, which will shew the establishment of Bourbons to be 

any thing rather than a fortunate result of an exertion of the energies 

of Englishmen. 

The following portrait of Henry IV. is lively : — 

" The king of whom I am now by course to relate, is about forty-erght ]^eere8 of 
age, his stature small, his haire almost all- iVhite, or rather grisled, his coloar 
fresh and youthful, his nature stirring aud full of life like a true Frenchman. One 
of hjsown countrymen describeth him thus:—* He is of such an extremely lively 
and active disposition, that to whatsoever he applies him^elfe to that he entirely 
employs all his powers, seldom doing above one thinge at once. To joyue a tedious 
deliberation with an earnest and pressing affair, he cannot endure ; he executes and 
.deliberates both together. But in counsels that require tract, of time, he hath in 
truth neede of helpe. He hath an admirable sharpnesse of wit. In affayres of 
justice, of his revenues, foray ne negociations, despatches, and government of the 
state, he credites others and meddles little himselfe.' " 

- Henry IV. of Fria.nce was indisputably a sovereign of genius^ but it 
wfis peculiarly of French concoction. We question if the character 
would have turned out great any where, except in France. 

The following is a precious fact for the lovers of heraldry ; Napo- 
leon, with some plausibility, would have our English lions to be 
leopards ; and spotted as they are, we prefer them to what is here 
.asserted to be the original arms of France : — 

^ Concerning the arms of France, they have divers times, as it appeam by hia- 
tory, been altered : for the first arms^ were three toades ; after tn^ty changed to 
three crescents ; then to three crowns ; and lastly, there were sent them from Hea^ 
ven, say their fiibulous writers,^ the flonres de luce, or,- in a field aznre.' " 

. In speaking of the military forces of France under Henry IV. our 
Englishman supplies the following anecdote^ which is an amusLag 

* The adoption of high tory legitimacy and divine right by a monarch of tha 

'House of Brunswick, would beat all times inconsistent ; but it is laughable thus timed. 

Forourselves, we dbubtifthe merit of the king, in regard to this inscription, be 

any thin^ more than the good-natured one of allowing it to pass ; but ultra-tor]fiK& 

it doine its best to make more of it. 

t filizabeth died the year this book was published. 
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proof of the puerility of the reasoniag of such writers as Sir William 
Gell, aud others^* upon national degeneracy. The Spaniards, then the 
leading soldiers of Europe, it iviil be seen, in those days spoke of the 
French infantry much as the latter, at present, are in the habit of 
speaking of them : — 

" It folio wetli that I speak of his forces (those of Henry IV.) as well horse as foote, 
of which this country is very well furnished, and indeed vaunteth (and I thinke wor- 
thily), to be the bent and greatest Gens d*armerie of any realm in Christendome ; bnt 
on the other hand, their foote hath no reputation ; insomuch as the last yeare before 
jimyens, we should heare the Spaniard within the towne speake over trie walles to 
our Enviish Miuldiers in their trenches, after we had saved the King's cannon, from 
which the French were shamefully beaten, by them within sallying out upon them. 

^ Yuu were tall souldiers (said they), and we honour you much, not thinking any 
foote to come near us in reputation but you, and therefore when you of the Eng- 
lish come downe from the trenches, we double our gard and looke for blowes ; but 
«« for these base and unworthie French, when they come, we make accomptwehavii 
nothing to doe that day but play at cards, or sleep upon our rampart.^' 

We know not that it is for the honour of human nature that Alexan- 
ders at a groat a day, as Voltaire calls them, should be manufactur- 
able, but that they are so, is a demonstrable truth. It is more con- 
solatory, that they are seldom to be made out of an utterly neglected 
and misgoverned' population. 

The following extract is of the same character : the reply of Sir 
Roger Williams has often been quoted. Napoleon, however, has 
probably altered some of our notions in respect to the merits of quick 
marching : — 

" TTieir march it should seem is more sharpe than ours, for I remember I liave 
heard say, that upon a time the olde Marshall Biron should bid Sir Roger Williams 
bring up his companies faster, taxing the slow march of the English — * Sir (sayth 
he), with this march our forefathers conquered your countrey of Frauce,andl meane 
not to alter it.' A memorable answer of an houourable soldier." 

We have heard one Spanish military opinion of the French, and we 
now supply another which the author quotes from La Noue. It is 
amusing from its quaintness, and the extraordinary reversal of the 
case at present, in regard to the military capability of France and 
Spain : — 

** Tlie French infantry (say the Spaniards), skirmish bravely afar off, and the 
cavalry gives a furious onset at the first charge ; but after that first heate, they will 
-take eggs for their money.*' 

We think that we perceive from this, and other authors, that the 
^^at defeats which the French endured from the English in the reigns 
of Edward III. and Henry V. were produced by the superiority of* the 
English infantry — (that of the bowmen is an admitted fact) speak- 
ing both of the materials composing it, and of their relative importance 
in our military system. The noblesse of France would have deemed 
it dishonourable to fight on foot, and, in consequence, the infantry 
were comparatively a mere rabb)e ; for while the nobles would not heac} 
them, those who did so possessed neither influence nor importanoe 

* The scribbling Menienrd who talk of the impossibility of renewing the energies 
ofGreeks, Italians, Spaniards, &c. fto. are the moat extraordinary of all reasoners, 
and Sir William Gell, the most extraordioary aroooff the extraordinary. The ancient 
fame of the Greeks standing in the way qf his hypothesis, he denies that the present 
race are th^ir descendants. That point eftablished, the phUoaofhical Sit Y(V\\^«kci 
opii^es, that he has settled the iftatter. 
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soffioient to maintain the necessary efficiency and discipline*^ We 
quote the following passage in illustration and support of this opinion : 

** Comitiines sayth of the nobility of Burgundy in the wars with Lewes XI. ^mt 
they all aait their hones, for they were then most honoured that lighted on foot, to 
the end tne people might be more encouraged, and 6ght more valieiitly, and tMt 
they learned of the English, And for the opinion which the world hath of our fisot, 
ye shall observe whst the same writer elsewhere sayih «— * Tlipy were jEOod foMe, 
and better than their neighbours, as we may say now-adayes of the EkgUik luid 

The author further observes, that the English foot never wanted 
men of noble houses for leaders, which was a main cause of their vio- 
tories over the French— A poor reason is thus nakedly expressed, hut 
quite satisfactory, as proving 4;he honourable nature of the service. 
Honour is a sentimevt; and where none is to be obtained, none will be 
sought after. 

Of the Galilean church of that day, our author thus forcibly pre- 
mises. It must be a pleasant subject of speculation to the ctew who 
are operating towards its full re-establishment : — 

^ The Church Gall ieane is holden the best privileged of all thoeeof Ghritteadoiae 
that hath not yet quit their subjection to the Pope. It hath alwayes protested afHMuC 
the Inquisition ; it is more free from payments to the Pope than the churah of 
Spain; as also to the King« for .here in France they only pay the Diamei bat iii 
Bpain, the King hath his TerHoM^ snbsidio^ pela, mnd excaiadoy in all a motetVx^ihp 
-Caurch tiring. Indeed, it is reported of this Catholike King, that'he hath fooiidad 
BMl»y abbies and religious houses ; but what saith bis subjects—^ He atfsmU ike 
theepe and gives the trotters far Ood sake,* *^ 

A blessed state for the people, whichsoever was the greatest thief ; .we 
know who was crucified between tivo thieves.—- Again — 

** In this Church of France are 12 archbishoprickes, 104 bishopiickes, '540 arch- 
priories, 1,450 abbies, 12520 priories, 567 nunneries, ISOfiOO oarish (Ariesta, 700 
convents of friars, and 259 commendams of the order of the Knigntsof Malta. There 
are, saith the CaMnet du'Boy, three millions of people who live upon the Chnvoh of 
France. 

The audior proceeds to quote Bodin, who asserted diat out of twelve 
puts of the revenue of France, the clergy possessed seven. There 
is nothing in logic which exceeds the force of the reductio euL siAter- 
dam ; and we would ask those who talk of the inalienability of Chojcch 
property by the State, — some of whom even now affect to lament the 
freedoms taken by Henry VIII. — ^what must gradually bei^nie of any 
country under their own advocated regimen but an eternal vicxvase 
with no possible alienation ? The grave impudence of these .assumi^ 
tions is very ridiculo^s. 

Bat ihe ieven out of twelve, it is to be understood, was the tsieporal 
revenue of the church only :<— 

** Besides the temporal, thev have their Baisonumit that oonsisteth in ohardiinni, 
christenings^ marriaiges, burials, holyhead, indulgences, vowes, pilgdmagea, foasta, 
processions, prayers fi[>r cattell, for seasonable weather, for children against all man- 
ner of dteeases, and infinite such purposes ; for which the superstitious people will 
hays a outsse said, for which they pay the priest particularly. Over and abeva all 
this, therie is scarcely that arpen m all France upon which there is not some dirige, 
or Deprqfwndis — some Uberame dominoy or some reckoning or other liable.*' 

Such was the state of things, in advertence to which the educatioB 
bf the youth in France is to be once more modelled. The attempt is 
only silly ; but the very idea of such a beau-ideal is a monstrous piece 
of impertinence, especially in the face of the fact, that it was in a pio« 
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gxM9 tbcough tbis system of fraud ajud rapacity, that the French harci 
beoome the most religiously iDdifforent people in- Europe. 
. The observations of pur author on th^ nobility and tb^ privileged 
ordfr% are very piquant, especially ia reference to the distinction be* 
tween the French noblesse and the English nobility. The former were 
estwvited at thirty thousand at this time, and the fact is credible, as 
j&ll who could prove the possession of a fee and Knight's service in 
their family for a certain time, were noble ; and their children, and 
childrens' children, to the latest generation. The French noblesse was, 
in fact, a caatCf rendered lesa rigid, in some respects, by ascertain num- 
ber of corrupt and bye-ways of gaining admission to it, but operating upon 
the bo^ of people with most of the baleful consequences of that inso- 
lent species of assumption. A privileged body of people, independent of 
publie services or functions, except voluntary soldiership, whatever its 
origin, must necessarily be insolent and oppressive to all the rest of the 
people; and the French being proverbially so, hav^ paid the penal- 
ties which are sooner or later incurred by insolence and oppression. 
Vhen this view was written, they were, as a body, most miserably im- 
poverished by the wars of the League; but at all times the great 
tnass of them were necessarily very poor, which rendered the operation 
upon the people still worse; for of all classes, we regard hereditary gen- 
tlemen of insufficient means as the most insupportable sort of superior. 
Birth, with property, may act upon its own theory ; but without it, 
there is an eternal contradiction ; not to mention that in a political sense, 
such nobility are either nugatory or injurious. With the exception of 
ih^ Pripces of the blood, and the great feudatories who pr^iously to 
the administration of Cardinal Richelieu, bore hard occasionally upon the 
Crown, the privileges of the French noblesse were all at the expense 
ci the people. Had the revolution effected nothing more than the 
abolitipn of a ^tiste so injurious, it would have amply atoned for 
the horrors of the concussion. Faction is indisputably aiming to 
revive the disdnction or sentiment; but that will go a little way; and 
as to a resumption of the odious distinction of pobleman and roturier, 
we are satisfied that, in the ancient sense^ it is done away for ever. 
.I'he immense subdivision of landed property among the latter class, and 
the astonishing improvement in the condition of the French peasantry, 
will never allow of the restoration of these miserable shackles* 
' The French nobSity, by confining themselves, almost exclusively, to 
the military profession, in proportion as the science of government ad- 
vanced, prepared the way for their own insignificancy. The operative 
politicians of France have generally belonged either to the priesthood 
or the Long Robe; a fact which at all times fbrmed a striking distinctiou 
hetw^n the Courf^ of {Inglapd ^ad Fraqce, but especi^ly during the reig^ 
of Eliiabeth, although Sully constituted a fine exception in the service 
of Henry. Such instances in French history are however very rare, 
as th^ profession of arms will never form a political nobility jp 
modem tiime4> even if it could wholly employ them. It is gratifying to 
read an Eogiish writer of the days of Elizabeth, so sensibly glance 
at causes, the effects of which are now a matter of history. But 
enough in this line of obasrvatiqa, our remaining remarks will be of a 
lighter description ; ^d, Ui U^ first place,, it k amusing to Tfiev^t the 
foUoving observation firQm am Englishman on the Fiench liberty «£ 
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•peech, It8ma€ks of the age in which poor Stubbs, for what was 

called a libel, upon the presumed marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke 

of Alen^on, held up his bloody arm after the amputation of his hand, 

and exclaimed God save the Queen. Times are changed in both 

countries:-— 

" It is incredible to beliere, and odious to heare, how the Frenchman will taike 
asd impudently utter, what he foolishly conceiveth, notonly of all foraine states aod^ 
princes in the world, but even of their own state and king bimselfe, of whom hs 
will not spare to speak whatever he heareth, and sometimes also more than the 
truth ; which insufferable vice of tlieffs I have put in the Jirst place, because I hold 
it, of all others, the most disioyall and unlawefull. Hereof the wisest sort of them 
much complaine, and wish relormation. The Duke of Espernon complained of the 
di. orders of the times, and of the infamous liberty of the French in detracting from 
their king/' 

This was in the reign of the frank and good-natured Henry, who 
was idolised by his free-speaking subjects, and lost his life by a mise- 
rable monk of tlie growth of a system of fanaticism, which his existing 
descJBndants are doing their utmost to restore. ^' The wisest sort" pro- 
duced a great alteration in the free-speaking of the French after this 
time. 

A curiotis dissertation upon Freilch feeding follows, in which our 
Englishman, who never gives up ^ point against his country without a 
struggle, somewhat weakly oppugns the reproaches of our neighbours 
on the sul\ject of deep potations : — 

** A Frenchman, of all others, except the Dutch, hathe the leaste cause to taveas 
of drinking, for we may see by many of their noses what pottage they love ; and they 
have amon^ them a proverbe of their priests, when they will note a matter of diffi- 
culty : *■ 'Tis a harder matter than to drawe a countrey priest from a tavern.'— This , 
it must be confessed, is conclusive." 

Our author then proceeds to remark upon the French pastimes, ex- 
ercises, and gaming. The passion of the common people for tennis 
produces the following comparison, which adverts to a rery ancient 
source of grave English moral complaint :— 

" There is one great abuse in this exercise that the magistratefi, &c. suffer every 
poore citizen and artificer to play thereat, who spendeth that on the holidaye at 
tennis which he got the whole weeke for the keeping of his poore family ; a thing 
more hurtfull than OMV.alehouses in England, though the one and the other bo bad 
ynough." 

But one of the most characteristic passages, is a description of the 
French passion for dancing y which this grave writer regards as a prin- 
cipal obstacle to the progress of the reformed religion :— 

*' Yee will give me leave, for methodes sake, having undertaken to speake of the 
French exercises, not to omit that of <faunctn^, wherein they most delight, and is 
most generally used of all others. And, I am perswaded, that were it not for thia^ 
that tney of the reformed religion may not dance, being an exercise against which 
their ^rait-laced ministers much inveigh, that there had not long since been many 
oftha Cathol ikes turned to their side; so much are they all, in generall, addicted 
hereunto. For yee shall not only see the damoiselles, and them of the better 8orte,but 
every poore chapperonniere (draggletayle). even to the cobler's daughter, that caa 
dance with good measure and arte all your quarantes, levalties, branles, and other 
dances whatsoever. And rather than faile, the old women themselves, both gentle 
and base, who have moe toes than teethe, and those that are left lejaping in their 
heads like lacks in Virginalls, will beare tlieire part." 

Thex^andour and pedantry of the sequel are very entertaining :— - 

« This ar^ueth, I will not saye, a lightness and immodesty in their behaviour, but 
a ttirriog spirit and Uvalynesse in the FreQch nature, whereof also the muaike aiMi 
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«on|p they have is no small argument. For there is not almost a tupo io all France 
which is not lonicke or Lydian^ of five or seven tunes as note forbidden youth by 
I*lato, and Aristotle, because, said Bodin, it hath grande force et puissance d'amolUr et 
laacker Us cceurs des homnMs, The tnne Doricke, which is mora erave mnsike, and 
was ooHimanded for the singing of psalms in tiie primitive church, theic incxmstant* 
and stirring humour cannot brooke by any means." 

■ On the subject of dress, our author remarks of the French apparel, 
that the nobles of France were very expensive and changeable, but 
after all, not 60 costly dressed as the English ; quoting from La Natie, 
be quaintly remarks that 

w Every (French) gallant, forsooth, must have many suits at once, and change often 
in the yeere, and, therefore, if in the Court they spie one in a suit of the last yeere*s 
makinir, they scoffingly say, * We know him well enough ; he will not hurt us j he it 
an apple of the last yeere.' ** 

The following complaint, borrowed from the same writer, while it esta- 
blishes the early fashion mongering of the French, will appear very 
singular to our modish contemporaries. A change once in two years ! 
Those of the olden time were poor Corinthians : — 

*' Every two yeere the fash ion. changeth. And hereof it cometh that when ye 
see all other nations paynted in the proper habit of their country, the French- 
man is alwayes pictured with a pair of sheeres in his hand, to signify that he hath 
no peculiar habitof hisown, nor contenteth himself long with the habit of any others 
bat according to his capricious humour deviseth daily new fashions." 

The Frenchman of later days may answer, — ' Which fashions all 
Curope very soon after acquired the habit of following.' 

We have neither time nor space to quote some truly English stric- 
tures on the French language; nor for a grave censure of the na- 
tional levity. From Csesar to Eustace, the fickleness and unsteadiness 
of the Gaul is always the principal feature in his picture, as witness — 

*' His making and revoking of so many edicts against the reformed religion in so few 
yeeres ; by the winning and losing of Naples and Millaine in so short a time $ and 
by many other his actions appeareth. For yee must observe of the French, that hee 
entreth a countrie like thunder, and vanisheth out again like smoke : bee resenibleth 
the wasp, who after the first stroke loseth her sting, and can hurt no more." 

We know not that a writer of the present time could express himself 
much more to the purpose. 

This little book contains some very grave remarks on the (then) pre- 
ponderance of Spain, which contrasts extraordinarily with the expe- 
rience of after times ; but this false and misplaced apprehension lasted 
even so low down as the time of Cromwell. As to France at this time, 
the result of the wars of the League is thus described :— 

'* More than halfe the Noblesse is perished, the people diminished, the treasure 
exhausted, the debts increased, good order overthiowen, religion languished, manors 
debanched, justice corrupted, and men divided." 

Yet how rapidly France then recovered, and how rapidly has she 
aince recovered from similar exhaustion ! being in this respect the most 
elastic nation on earth. We strongly suspect that in all cases the 
destruction of '' more than halie the Noblesse " was an incidental be- 
nefit. Certain it is, that their depression enabled Richelieu to- master 
them more easily, and thereby exalt the efficiency of that monarchy, 
which, in the hands of Louis XIV. became so rapidly formidable. Nor 
are we disinclined to believet that the dispersion of :thui. frivolous and 
opprrasive body elearod Uw way: for i^ mon-jeSB^lif^^i^lvrtimuQC-f^ 
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BqfMparteaia eiiefgies ; for after all, the existing buoyaiicy imd pronpe- 
ilty Is of th^t gteat man's creation* 

We shall conclude with a few AntigalUcisms by the leanicd axitiior, 
delivered in the erodite taste of his day. A curious specimeft, as Fal- 
conbridge says, of " bethumping with words," is suppKed by them*. 

' In the first place, the French humoar is incompatiUe with pertfence 
and modesty ; secondly, — 

" He it such a ons at Theophrattet caUt Diueheris, i. e. immtoiiia — uticrieatoly. 
He is ^({oltscAM—Io^fior— talkative. He is Jtcairos^^imtemp ttHmB ■ tre^bleaotne. 
Also, MicrophUotemos — inepU circa res parvus, siiperbus — proud of trifles. And 
litftly, Ataxon — ostentator — a cracker or boaster ;** 

which never being the case with Englishmen, we take thi» fkyourable 
opportunity to conclude. 



CONVERSATIONS OF THE DEAD No. UL 

Interloaifors,^BknKT, TftCSBAAf, Wi»t, Opie. 

B. I'm happy to see my old friend and countryman, Tresham, pre- 
sent at this meeting. He is one of those who obtained little encoutage- 
ment in the world as a Painter ; but then his ill health preyented, or 
at least crippled; his exertions. Yet he was always a choice spirit; 
and now he has *' shuffled off that mortal coil," he will^ doubtless, raise 
his easel and perform wonders. His honest roice, he was always 
ready to raise ; and I regretted his remaining in Italy, whilst I was 
fighting the battles of art in England ; let us, therefore, congratulate 
ourselves that he is present now that we meet to talk orer tiie state 
and principles of modern patronage. 

T* I thank you, Barry ; and shall certainly, in one respect, not dis- 
appoint you. Thefe is nothing here in Elysium to '* sickly o'er with the 
pdle cast of thought, the native hue of" our sentiments ; I shall^, therefore, 
of coarse speak freely ; and there certainly does appear to be ia the 
state of British patronage, some mystery yet to be developed. It would 
seem that either its sources are capricious and irregular, or that the 
artists are topographically ignorant how and where it bubbles up, have 
no divining rod, and know not how to avail themselves, with settled 
{Advantage, of its irrigating properties. Talent does not command 
patronage ; yet it son^etlmes obtams it, as well as flattering worthless- 
ness. These appear to be points for oar discussion, if I have righdy 
eonceived ybui* ineaiiing. 

B. Yds. I got little or none of it, you know, anv more tb^ yon ; 
for my left-handed friends in the Adelphi are any thmg but patrons of 
gr^t works. Haydon, it seems, is no better off; royal partiality was 
almost thd'sole source of eneouri^ment to you, West ; yet Tomer, as 
we hear, is prosperous, and has got a good house over his head, not- 
withstanding thi&t the taoble patrons of the British Institution do not 
promote his exeKions, more than they promote those of Haydon— 4iay, 
not so much ; neither has he had an exhibition of his own. Of our- 
selves, it may be said that we are gone by, and that a new generalioii 
has since arisen ; but this does not apply to the twin stars, Tumier and 
Hayddn, of whom one is clouded and the other bright. lioW happOBi 
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ifau f Since we sU know tbat tlie former wu bom to bo fortUBe, 
there must be some other mode of derifing encoaragemeet than, haa 
yet entered into onr specalations. 

W. Why, yes« But with regard to Tomer and Haydon, FU teU 
yotty Sir. There were two students, yon see, who, tiayelling together 
Son improrement and patranage, we may suppose, came to a statoB 
with an inscription, yon see, which stated, that at a certain time men-' 
tioned, the head of that figtu e would be tamed to gold. One of tho 
atndentawas incredulous, or else his mind being possessed by another 
apeciee of credulity, was unwilling to wait the time of transmutatioQ, 
and pressed onwaid ; the other suspected some mystery, anticipaJ»d 
aoine profit; and stopping to observe where the shadow of the heed 
fell at the appointed hour, he dog in that spot, and possessed himeelf 
of a golden treasure. Turner, you see. Sir, is that i^se student ; te 
reflected, he watched, he waited; he was adways a great observer of 
how shadows fall, and he possessed himself of the treasnre so myste" 
riously promised. 

B. Ah, BraYo 1 By the Lord, you never told a better itoiy^ West; 
nor a story better. 

' T. But there is another version of it, you know, by Le Sage, whioh 
ends rather more pointedly to the present purpose. One student (aD* 
cording to him), went from the mystic spot with hasty and erroiieoQa 
notions in his head; the other '^ proceeded to Salamanca, with the 
soul of the doctor in his pockef' "^where Turner haa erer since kept it, 
safely buttoned up. And this may remind us of what Mrs. Macaolay 
has written of the mercenary soul of another great genius.-^By the way, 
it would be a curious subject of discussion, whether in such casea the 
lault lies with socie^ itself, or with the individoals whose souls 
are thus sordidly compressed-? 

O. It would. But what does Mrs. Macaulay say T for I forget.. 

T. She says — ^what you, Opie, will not be very forward to beUeve* 
or at least to repeat, for during your mortal career, you were not 
entirely free from the reproach of stinginess ; which inclines one to the 
opinion that the fault in question is that of the mal-conetitut^m of 
society; or of the imperfect stage of it at which man has arrived. 
She says, however, of the Lord Chancellor Bacon, that *^ Philose|^y 
herself was degraded by her connection with a soul so mean ;'' so that 

** If parts allure thee, think Amp Bacon shines." 
And after all it may be a moot point, taking all attendant cireum- 
stances and future consequences into the account, whether it was. not 
better for Haydon to have proceeded without the soul of the doctor in 
his pocket. 

W, But what say those recent events which have been reported to 
its ? Bo they not forbid our coming to any such conclusion ? Think 
of his depredations on the pockets of others ; and besides—he is not 
jet at Salamanca, if by ^at learned University,, we understand the 
Royal Academy with its titles, honours, and advantages. 

B, Ah — B^hf Bah !-rHe cared not for Salamanca. Whilst Turner 
tiras engaged, as jrQU i&Ti ib nueasiuiag the shadows projeeted by the 
mm, Haydon was gti^ng aft, and wiagiiig hie way toward that lumi- 
iianr itaelf, wiA ^ m luiS At ao^lfaf «p^ but, alas! 

WKhOeiiingioliehlearaik-liliiii^fti^tlle odiittillaugtt iA ^Cbfik Ka;ar 
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demy, as that body ig at present constituted, where, and what arv 
they, I wonder, except to men of the merest mediocrity ? Turner would, 
have been far better without them, like Romney. His great: name and- 
merit as an artist, which have grown from the stock of his own talent, 
confer much more honour on the Academy than he derires from '.it ; 
and his foolish Professorship, while it swells but little the. soul of .thek 
doctor in his pocket, must be a great draw-back from the better employ-- 
mentof his time and • attention ; to say -nothing of its effect on. his 
literary and mathematical reputation. If the state of British patronage: 
were any thing better or more certain than it is, I should hare no-, 
scruple in asserting, and no difficulty in maintaining, that Turner 
erred in the opposite extreme to Haydon, and that they -afforded a 
good contrast for philosophical speculation^ like Plutarch's Fabius and. 
Marcellus. 

T. Why, yes. And your reservation is right. Let us not mistake 
parsimony of motive for grandeur of sentiment. We must not, in this, 
case, seek to cover selfish feeling with the garb of disinterestedness ; 
nor let a mere consequence usurp the purple of a cause. Who, as they 
approached the door of this academician, has ever met smiling counte- 
nances ^nd thread-bare coats ? . What broken soldier or artist has ever 
been kindly '' bade to stay,*' or ^' claimed kindred there, and had his- 
claims allowed?" What generous indiscretions have shewn that his. 
friends were welcome, or stained his carpet with wine? 

B, Your Persian proverb comes in beautifully, and is in. good 
keeping with the rest of your picture; but really, Tresham, you: 
go too far: at- least I should say so in the world of mortality, where 
motives are inscrutable. You have before shewn- a disposition to 
criticize our friend Opie on this score, with a charitable reservation to 
be sure, but without knowing what were his internal feelings at the 
time. 1 sympathised with him as you spoke, and I give him credit 
for his forbearance in retorting no allusion to the prodigality of health 
and fortune which distinguished the days of your youth. But we 
breathe freely in Elysium. Brutus, we see, feels here no flinty col- 
lision, and has no occasion to repress his '^ hasty spark or two." 
Perhaps we should always allow credit to a man of decided- talent, 
for the positive good wluch he effects under any circumstsmces of 
external appearance. At least, let him mingle endurance and /oT' 
bearance with an active display of talent in a good cause, and I shall 
not excite you to qujestion that they are virtues. Heaven forbid !; — 
On the contrary, whatever enables an independent mind to persist in a 
noble, appeal to the tribunal of the British public against oligarchical 
discouragement or neglect, or in contravention to Fashion's usurping 
the judgment-seat of Taste*, shall have my meed of praise. 

0. And mine, too. But what, after all, have you been, talking 
of, and what is the amount of your talk ?•— >That he who contemplates 
the dazzling orbs above, should stumble where the cautious traveller 
of Earth would escape obstruction, is but what happens every day; 
and, in a public, view, is all that has happened in the case before us^ 
except indeed, what may eventually prove of more importancer — the 
opening of the eyes and attracting the attention of the community->— 
perhaps of; the* House of Commons, towards the , comparative states 
of the. patronage of superior and inferior art, .We ought not. to despair 
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oa AJs point : Neither 'of these geniuses has had'his fkir proportion of- 
encouragement ; but I do not despair for them, or. that the less cautious, 
student, who is at present beneath the horizon, shall again arise, .and 
with him ''the sun of pa^roTia^e with healing on his. wings.". The. 
arts, and the patronage of the superior arts of England, are. by uq. 
means beyond the hope of future remedy, because some lofty aim»; 
have unfortunately missed. Neither their actire nor their passive • 
energies are exhausted ; and Patronage is but ill worthy of that 
Roman jiame, unless it sympathise with the loftiest successful flights of 
the patronized. Neither Turner nor Hay don has yet ioiet with this, 
species of appreciation ; where . indeed is the English painter who has,; 
if we except a very few who have dedicated themselves to portrait- 
painting ? Perhaps the country may not yet be ripe for it. — Patronage 
is not to be doled out like charity to paupers, nor lavished like the 
wages of prostitution; and high art had better not exist, than be 
obliged to bow down, and take on itself that servile, dependant, 
flattering character, which nourished., the rankness of Coypel and 
his confederates in the court of Louis ; to say nothing of Napoleon 
and his prostituted set of artistical flatterers, some of whose gross, 
affected, laboured, and despicable productions, West and myself have 
seen. An age and a court requiring such servile submissions, are 
unworthy of those transcendental efforts in the arts, which challeege 
the respect of unborn centuries, and which have been the evident object 
of Haydon's aspirations. If in any country a king should arise, 
who should see nothing in the duties of his high magistracy, but 

a privilege -a privilege did I say ? — rather the power of assuming^ 

what can never be a privilege — to squander with reckless impunity 
the hard-earned property of his subjects, sound and superior art 
cannot find, and cannot expect to find, in such a country, rootage 
at court. Under such a dispensation, the histories* of men like 
Haydon, and the Poems of such artists as Turner (if other such can be 
found) must make way for the Allegories (forsooth) of the Wards, 
the Stroelings, and the Matthew Wyatts of the hour. As our friend 
Barry there observed with Shakesperian energy at our former meeting, 
the dirtiest and dullest of the remains of mortality are somis times per^ 
mitted to vivify and bask in the brightest of the rays of Heaven,— 

*< Aod morning insects that in muck begun. 
Hum, buzz, and fly-blow in the ietting Sun, 

And since rootage at court is not, under circumstances so inauspicious, 
to.be expected in any country, for the nobler species of Painting, 
both Nature and Philosophy would direct it, if possible, to follow 
the example of those British oaks to which I alluded on the occasion 
of our first meeting at this place,^ whose intuitive property it is, 
when they are unfortunately planted where two soils meet, to. tum- 
away their fibres from the base clay, and cling to the hardy gravel.-r— 
But we will talk of this matter again,, when we can disengage Reynolds 
from the Coterie of Madam Piozzi and Johnson, for I incline to think 



-a hand^ an eye, by Hilliard drawn, 



Is wcMTth « Uittor^yhy a worse painter made.— DoifNi. ^ . ; ■• • 
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dMLt anxch of the original sin which we d^dore, is to- be i^tadMt 
tD tin defecftivB coastitation of the Royal Aeademy. 
. T. .I'm eare of it. Nor da I despair, more than yoo, of eventual 
TCfam. • III England, Art, a& t^ll as arras, has had its heroes t» 
Sogm, through a course of arduom. probation,; and its victories to- 
adueve through ssirHuidjng difficulties and- darkness t ai|d though 
our Mtroellas has recently lost a battle, he has ** fought a good 
fiffht" for historicad painting on the whole, and has noi '* Wished 
his ooune;'* while our FsIhus is still on the heights, watching hi» 
opportunities* Their timely and noble daring, if wisely seconded, wolj 
ytt open -ike way to those higher destinies, which are 



•>' amidst tlie deathful field, 



By godlike chiefs alone beheld.— 
SMv VirCuA, see 1 



Satire itby sHtiae our QoiQUry*0 ^ius fiends, 

An4 decks thy altar sUll— thq' pierce4 with maoy a wound. 



Collins. 
(To be ooBtiMved.] 



iriU- 



«* THE INN AT UPTON." 

I w^ travelliqg, not loog age, in ^oroest^shire, in a part .of the 
country whei^p I had never been before, when I came to a. hand-pool 
ivhich» ppMited '^ To Upton." I had no knowledge that I was ao near 
it, aqd my heart bounded at the name* Hopest Fielding I tbou art, 
indeed, a man a£tei: the said heart — and the spots filled with Iby persons, 
and tby adrentures, a^ei to me truly clawcal ! How much nsMve d« 
they dos^rve to bo so than half the puling places whioh fire tlnwreyer* 
^Qed by ofoiy sentimentiU and crilioal Miss ]Vf<^yl What hearty, 
sterling, ]SngUsh feeling there is in all his scenes \ What intimate and 
magical knowledge of our poor human nature! No one o^r was 
fUUed in it liko h^m• J^very inmoat nook and most inaoeessible eor* 
:|;^ were to him laid barot Every gradation of hue and heat, from 
fitoQm and ioineas, to the full radiance and fervency of passion, are 
i^efloeted on his glass^^are noted on his unerring thermometeri To 
ufo his own osqpression, in << the grea.t bode of human nature, page 
almost the last," where the writing is insoribed, ^^ in almost iDagiUe 
characters," his learning is as accurate and familiar as is that of the 
very ablest of us all in its broadast apd plainest outlines. 

'^ The Inn at Upton !" — it was reacning Shakespeare's birth-place, 
it was yisiting VirgiFs tomb, when I crossed its hallowed tbreshhold I 
And worthy is the priest of the sanctuary t-— the castle has a> appr^ 
priate lord I Let me give all publidity to the name of the admirable 
Bm^Ofo, who is the present oocopant of tibe famed hostelry. For not 
only is ho jnstly proud of the mansion In which he is so fortunate as to 
dwell, but he shews all its hallowed spota, and venerated places, in full 
eredemceof the deeds there done being recorded in a veritable history. 
Tlie <« battle of Upton" fonght in the kitchen— the muff sent to the 
onoGCupied dormitoiy— rare incidents narrated, in what is to him aa 
unquestioned and unquestionable chronicle. Seriously, he believes 
that all the events, of which his inn is tbo loealey positively took place ; 
doubting diem no more than JMEr. Banks does the eariy history of Rome. 
And, in good faith, I do not wonder that it should be so— for all Field- 
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iBg*« BceneB have a fedity, which Aakee it aloxttt mattor of Mi^te 
when reflection tells ue they aie hat fahle* The inn (which etidetidy 
Fielding must have visited), wae a emaller one than I expected, teeing 
that the landlady was «o vain-glorious of all the " quality" that sto^^ped 
%t her house. But it had an old (not an ancient) air, which tallied 
veil with that squaie-cut period, the reign of George the Second. 
The batcher's ehop, whose quondam master could always ** cut up a 
«heep warm,*' if hie meat-consuining neighbours required it, is etiii 
close by, and I looked till I almost expect«i to see the whole gronpe, 
i¥ith Jones and the immortal Partridge at its head, issue from the doof. 
The house is but a common-place sort of house after all — ^but then it 
la hallowed as the scene of great actions* The battle b, peihaps, like 
some others of Fielding*s Homeric battles, rather over-wrought— -bat 
the whole of the eubaequent doingps !— the rivalry between Mrs. Waters 
jand the powdered beef and bottled ale, each triumphing in tuni-^-iSltiii» 
CererCf ^rc. — ** the driver of horses," and the '^ leader of anen'^ who 
'would not submit to be a Tion sequitur — the landlord, '^ lord of this 
hody and no land beside*'-<H[iot even of his own kitchen^ where his lady 
reigned paramount — and the landlady herself, the very Bondeur, the 
Zenobia of that ancient calling, the Thalestris of the Amazon race-^ 
Mt%. Honour's red hands, and saucy bearing, and wellnstufied port- 
snanteau,— and poor Sophy's beauty, and muff, and jealousy, and 
sisaurances of perfect ease and satisfaction*— and the Irish beau, reading 
€9ne of Mrs. Behn's noveb to cultivate his understanding^^and, above 
«1I, the ineffable Partridge himself — ^what character! what grouping 1 
^hat knowledge of every -conditio^ of human nature I 

I wish to heaven that Hogardi had illustrated Fielding's works'; 
I am sure the Inn at tJpton nwuld haiFo burnished two or three of the 
principal pieces. In thes^ days, #e have such a craving desire to 
have every thing figured &rth to the physical as well as the mental 
eye» that even the eternal Greek noses and Janky legs of Messnr. 
Westell and Stothard are eought after and relished, iirhen grafted upon 
our favourite fictions. What would not, ^en, have been Hogarth's 
illustrations of Fielding! I believe Charles Lamb, in his remariks >da 
Hogarth, h&s bodced the siiAilarity of the genius of the twonlen; 
at tdl events, it is too rebiarkable not to -strike one. Fielding was a, 
great adautrer, and I believe i^ personal friend of Hogarth; and k 
might wdl be so, on the princ^le that a man admires kis own image 
in a glass. Both told admirable stories, and both painted admintble 
pictures ; ibr who can deny that the pkinter is •xcellendy narrative, 
that the author is strikingly pietorial? Are not the Rake's Progress and 
the Marriage A-la-mode hijitories,-»in ^ lump and in the dsftulsY 
Ave not theecenes at Upton, in bower and inhall,alx>ve stairs and below; 
— pictures ? Truly they are so ; the same quality of geains iospind 
both, but the mechanical organ of the one man was a pen, of the^lier, 
a painting-bnuh Or « graver. There are, I believe, sokne people in the 
worlds who consider the term ^ genius^ heite misapplied, who -tore so 
nnha{^y as to regard Hogarth as a mere caricaturist, and Fidding as 
little better than a vulgar farcer. The reason of this I take te bn 
the staple of the productions of each is nature in a comparatively 
ble station. It is true, that both deal occasionally in lords and I 
—and admirably too, when they trench ui^u ii)[v&m— ^-rnXxMi^ 
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'Beliaftob, Lady Booby, and the Marriage A-la-modd; bat the grekt 
body: of the creations of both are persons oat of the pale of fashionable 
society.; and dandy-like critics— the gr6at vulgar — have accordingly, 
like the f<)otman in Tom Jones, voted the introduction of such charac- 
ters and feelings, /oi&/ But, perhaps, this very choice of station ii one 
.gi^at reason which makes the ivorks of Hogarth and Fielding such 
treasures as they are. They are not oAly a record, but a vivid and 
fvesent embodying, of the manners, feelings, and personal appearance 
.of the great bulk of the English nation, during the middle- of the 
eighteenth century. . Nor thi& alone — for, while the stamp of the parti- 
ci^ar period is individualised And preserved, the general and unchange- 
able, laws of the heart are followed and rendered with a truth and 
minuteness to be found no where else. 

Those^ whose admiration for these things is as warm as mine, should 
make-a pilgrimage to Upton. Not only Is it delightful to see the vene- 
•ration and Catholic faith of the worthy host, but it is doubly so to be, 
.from the very force of locality, almost bitten, as 1 was, by the same belief. 
Truly may i use the words of a popular writer, with reference to the 
•banks of the Amo, instead of the Severn, " How real a thing is th&t 
•which most men call ideal !" 

The town retains its old appearance, as most country towns do 
where . there is no stream of commerce to wash away the land-marks 
of time. Above all, ' the inn ' is, as I have said, almost wholly un- 
changed. I do not know whether the people of the placei share with 
the landlord the feelings of classicality attached to their abode ; but 
certain it is, that all about the inn, down to '* the non-descript animal 
yclept Boots,'' seem to claim their share of the importance derivable 
-from the dwelling. They received, also, with a grin of delight, the 
questions of evident interest with which I accosted all and sundry. 
The landlord, in especial, warmed towards me, and rewarded me 
with some Worcestershire perry, so excellent, that I no longer regard 
twith disrespect the- taste of Jones and Mrs. Waters, in imbibing its 
ancestral liquor, in full confidence of its being generous and heart- 
stirring champagne. 

: A few days after my visit to Upton, I passed through Ross. I was 
able to stop there only a very short time, but I asked a, sort of gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood (as I found) whom I met at the inn, if they 
shewed where the Man of Ross had lived. *' Really, Sir,^' he said, 
with; an air of some surprise, *' I never heard of him." Now why is 
this^ that the fiction at Upton has become more real than the reality at 
Ross, although the latter speaks of the highest virtues of humanity ? 
GtiDtle reader, I will tell thee. Pope, though no courtier, was a courtly 
poet, and wrote in strains fitted for the great, and for them only. He 
had no dominion over the great human heart; his sway was confined 
to its ' crimped and conventional existence. Fielding's works are for 
4dl mankind. Human nature was the book he read, — human nature 
was the book he wrote. The feelings, not of an artificial class, but of 
universal man, were his study and his theme ;-^and truly he has had 
his reward. 0. 
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ON PARTING WITH MYBOOKSi 

Ye dear companions oPmy silent hours, 

Whose pages o'er before my eyes- would strew ' 
So many sweet and variegated flowers^ 

Dear books^ awhile, perhaps for e'er, adieu t 
The dark cloud of misfortune o*er me Ic^rs : 

No more by winter*s fire— in siimmer^s bowets^ 
My toil-worn mind ^all be itefresh'd by you. ' ' 

We parti sadtlkMight; andwhile the dsmpd^ours 
Your leaves, and the worm slowly eats them through, 

Dull poverty, and its attendant ills, 
Wasting of health, vain toil, corroding ctfre. 

And the world*^ cold neglect, which surest ktUs, ■■ 
Must be my bitter doom—^yet I shall bear 
Unmurm'ring, for my good perchance- these evilavre. 



STANZAS*^ 

Thou silver stream, that past me glidfog, 

In silence windeth on thy way. 
Go, where tby gentle love's abiding. 

And ^neath her boWer a moment stay i 
And let the murmur of thy billow 

Seem soft to whisper, in her ^ar, 
As she reclines her on her pillow. 

Of one that would to her be' dear. 

Thou western wind, that idly playeth 
- In the white bosom of my sail. 
Go, whfere the maid* her locks arf ayeth. 

And bear those words which ne*er should fail. 
Tell her, while with her filir hftir pl^ying^ 

Her absence momently I mourn ; 
Then,' as amongst its curls iboik'rt Straying, 

Whisper, and woo heir to return. ' 



ODE TO AN INSECT. ^ 

I. 

Child of the sunbeam, nursling of May, 

Plume thee thy light wings, hie thee away. 

Over the meads where the floVers are blowing, 

The odours awaking, the new grass growing ; 

Sail through the air while the rainbow is glowiog 

'Thwart the azure vault of day. 

Where the opal-armoured legions play. 

Where the dream^like-murmuring springs are heard, 

The grasshopper^s note, the song of the bird. 

And the whispering boughs by the zephyrs stirred^-* 

Voice and accent, sound and tone 

Soft or piercing — swift or slow. 

Like a wave of crystal every one 

Springing up, and eddying on 

From the emerald "earth below. 

Where the musical echoes float and stray: 

—Plume thee thy light wings,— hie thee aiway. 

Ere the tints of the veined young leaves fade, 

Thy horn is heard no more. 

Under the w[oof of the green-wood shade 

Thy delicate Umbs will be fended and laidr- 
Thy dream of rapture o'er ! 



if 
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The shroud of the petals of spring, flowers made 
Ere the balmy i>reeze crow mure/— 
Never to see earth** <^ours dying, — 
Never to hear the deaeble ligttiujf 
Of tlw honlekss winds in agony flying 
Round the crinasen'«iDuded dome. 
With a inuKinf Mmndn and a fisint perfa^ne 
Rained from their (nnions o'er summer'* tomb, 
Wham the chUIy autumn evenifigscomec 
' The sweetest ii fleetest for ever and aye I * 
•^iHtima «hee Hiy light wings, lod haste the* AW«y . 

lU. 

Sport with i^ne imag« o'er pool and atrean. 

In the kimlinig ray or the parting beatm ; 

Rest thee thy tender limbs at nignt 

.in thfe iiiooi»4ir«ninfed ltms«^wer8 bright $ . / 

And thy clarion sound at grey twilight. 

When the world is asleep and the forest is still. 

And there starts not an echo fiiom valley or hill ; 

And go to the chambers of beaiuty^^nd sip 

The love-bumihg nghs from a dreamHshaken lipt 

Oh ! what is the boon t>f existence in man 

To thine in its .measure, though narrow the span! 

Thine is but a vapour, and bis but a cloud ; 

Thine shall never fade till it fall, . 

His may walk in the sunless shmUH 

Of sorrowing yeats^ whiolXlife we calj ; 

Both in the shadow of deaih are bowed, 

The mystery-veiling 'pall ! 

But thine are the pleasures unibUowed by wn^Wt^ 

No care of the^ prMe^t, no fear of the aoerrow i 

All ow j(^ that <oan ever shiae 

Are not in ecstasy deep<as thine^*^ 

Nought in memory so diviae ! 

Thy end i& lAie calmefit, unkwked-fbfSv unknowa. 

The swift change comes o'er .theey—>thy spirit is flown I 

Thine is the mom of a sunny day, 

Thy year is all summer, thy summer all May : 

Go plume thee ilty light wings, atid haste thee away ! 



« AH tbat*s briglit tfuwtlMv^ 
Tke ewcelest 4till the fUeteftt ! 
All thst> tweet was maie 
Bat tb De lost irtlea svrettiefet! 
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No. XIV.— SATURDAY, OCT. 4,188$. 



THE INDICATOR. 

N0.LXXXVI, 

There he arriving, round about doth fly. 

And takes rarrey with biuie, ewioiu «ye, 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly.--SpBK8BB. 

(For the Indicutor.) 
THE SPIRIT SEER. 

As thick and numberless as the gay moteif 
That people the son-beams^ 
Or iikest hovering dreams. 

** Then, in respect to spiritual agency, you are disposed to agree with 
the visionary Swede'/' isaid Doctor Alfman to Professor Risberg. 

** I am inclined to believe, in spiritual agency certainly,*' replied 
Risbergh, ^^ but not exactly upon the plan or principles of Sweden- 
burgh." 

'^ You astonish me, my good friend ; these are fl^^hts to which I 
supposed the calm rationality of your mental composition would never 
allow you to aspire. I am now convinced that man often varies less 
from his fellows than from himself, at different stages of his progress. Per 
a vague admission, * that millions of spirits unseen may wsilk the earth/ 
I can paid on a philosopher of any school, but a systematie confidence 
in the fact from my ancient fellow-student Risberg, I did not expect.'^ 

*' Very likely ; but.suppose I give you the history of my conversion?* 

" With all my heart." 

'' My story will coifim6nce very much in the mannerof thatof Abo'Cil- 
casem of Basra, by a coffee-l^ouse adventure* You ^e aware tbat^ 
soon after 1 left college, I was engaged to finish the educatiotf and- 
superintend the conduct ^of Albert Yon F. the second son of the Count* 
Von F., who headed the rich and noble Saxon family of that distkn^ 
guished name?" ' ^■=' 

** I am, and recollect that your letters to me, without descending'^ 
particulars, expressed some dissatisfaction with that engagement." - ^ * 

*' My uneasiness originated from a very common caine :' tnjr^pUf!^/ 
although a younger son,, was. of very great importanoe to his- famflyi- = 
owing to the sickly coiistitntion of his elder brother ^ Their 'ejiftrekilVl 
solicitud^e for bis welfare and ii9provement .was, in consequence, -atf*^ 
tended by an excess ofindulgencB which went far to iMidei^ it firuitliMI^ 
Albert, at that time about twenty, was a young itiau oi ^^^AX^ci&ite^ 

VOL, I. \^ 
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ness and vivacity; ardent and romantic in temper, and, for one 
brought up with the highest German notions of the unassailable superiority 
of rank, kind, courteous, and condescending. He had passed tiirough his 
college courses with credit, and even with eclat ; and might have been 
still more distinguished but for a defect most perplexing to a tutor, and 
unpromising to future eminence,-— he was capricious and unstable in 
all his resolves, and uniformly the slave of the last impression. This 
unfortunate habit, the fruit, in a great degree, of a mother's weakness, 
was not unpereeived by Count von F., who was thereby induced to 
assign him a director, somewhat later than usual, in the hope that close 
observation might counteract a mental imperfection so destructive to 
respectability of character. Imagine my situation as the ostensible 
governor of a young man of quality, with this quicksilver tempera- 
ment, in a city like Dresden. I was a thousand times on the point of 
giving up a charge so onerous and so irksome, but was still prevented 
by the ingenuous temper of my wayward pupil, — his frank acknowledg- 
ment of error, and repeated promises of amendment. At length I was 
so much chagrined at the facility with which he was led into some 
dangerous excesses by certain libertines of a riper age than his own, 
who clearly cherished designs both upon his purse and his principles, 
that I finally determined to retire from a superintendence so useless 
and disagreeable/' . 

" But why not state ^your apprehensions to the Count von F. ?'' 
^^ I had done so more than once ; but whether he thought my no- 
tioi|9 too rigid, or was led by tbe Countess, who was avowedly of that 
opinion, I know not; he certainly never backed my authority and 
remonstrances with desirable energy, and I could not bring myself to 
follow the very common example of receiving remuneration, and eourt- 
ing patron^e, for duties that it was impossible to perform. Still the 
ijesolution to i^esign a post, which, under different circumstancdiB, might 
have been at oace honourable and advantageous, cost me many hours 
of bitter cogitation. The day in particular, which ultimately deter- 
wned me, was one of yqry gloomy and distressing reflection ; so much 
so, that when the eiening arrived, I fotind myself impelled to escape 
from my own thoughts, by repairing to <a neighbouring coffee-house ; 
wfxere I occasionally met a few learned and literary characters, who^ 
resprted thither for the amusement of conversation, and the perusal of 
the public journals. 

. ' -' Among the guests who frequented this coffee-house, was an elderly 
HliQg^rian*— aman.of lofty demeanour, of severe but handsome counte- 
nance^ and of very reserved manners. His erudition was considerable, 
^d he seldom: broke silence, but to display it, by pronouncing upon 
some point of .learned difference. At such moments he not only evinced 
immense research, but a peculiarity in its application, which always 
cgccited conaiderii^' interest. From the whimsical tenor of some of 
his relnadrks, ^nd his evident leaning towards mysticism, the wits who 
^fttended the coffee-house usually spoke of him to one another under the 
t|0e of the Rosicmcian. This remarkable personage happened to be 
fliesent, ;dunng the evening of the day on which I had worked myself 
to the important decision of quitting the family of Von F. ; and 
Sd occasional observation will involuntarily receive a tinge from inter- 
luU disquiet, without alluding to the cause, I insensibly turned the 
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discourse of the company upon that perplexing instahility of temper, 
which had caused myself so much anxiety. As I felt the subject in- 
tensely, I was more than usually animated, and had, I fear, some- 
what splenetically summed up, that it was most likely a constitutional 
defect, arising out of faulty organization, when I was suddenly startled 
by an emphatic * humph /' from the stranger. 

*• * You seem to ditter with me, Sir.* 

" « I do.' 
* You will oblige me by stating exactly in what manner.' 
^That is not so easily done, unless you were acquainted with 
much of which you are ignorant.' 

** ' I am answered.' 

** ' I wish not to offend ; but when I add, that I only mean to state 
your absolute want of acquaintance with the great spiritual agency by 
which the human will is governed, you will regard the imputation of 
ignorance as a compliment.' 

*' The foregoing observation was made in a dry caustic manner, and 
aomething like a smile lighted up the dark eye of the speaker. 

" * If you supjpose,' replied I, * that I deem ignorance of any thing 
honourable, you are mistaken. I am quite satisfied that we can know 
little of human nature, without an acquaintance with theories, of the 
correctness of which we may be more than doubtful. I have heard 
much of what you term spiritual agency ; — ^have pondered over the 
efflux and influx of both the older and younger Platonism; have waded 
through an infinite number of demonologies, not forgetting the. compre- 
hensive Reginald Scott; and finally, I have read both Emanuel Swe- 
denburgh and the Compte de Gabalis.' ^ 

" * Enough ; you convince me that you have much to learn, and 
something to unlearn; and a part of the latter may consist in a 
disposition to indulge in some very indifferent humour. But it might 
be difficult, probably impertinent, to convince you of this truth, and 
therefore we will drop the subject.' 

^This speech, with which I was not overpleased, was delivered 
rather more pleasantly than its tenor imported; and was, moreover, 
aeeompanied by the offer of a conciliating pinch of snuff. 

' ** I accepted of the civility, and bowed without reply, to the great 
disappointment of several auditors, who were prepared for some 
curious disputation. For controversy, however, my then state of mind 
was by no means favourable ; nor, to say the truth, was I altogether 
satisfied with my own Or^oMtc proposition. More than all, I had no 
inclination to indulge several pert young students and witlings, with 
the exhibition either of myself, or of my opponent. The conversation, 
therefore dropped, and the stranger soon after withdrew. He had, 
however, scarcely depaited five minutes, when I received the following 
singular note. 

" ' When I tell you that I am fully acquainted with your present in- 
quietude, on account of the conduct of an unsteady young man, and 
coQiBequently with the state of mind which led to our recent conver- 
sation, you may possibly be induced to accept an offer which I now 
make^ to convince you, promptly and efficaciously, that things may 
exist, of which all the Colleges in Europe are more than c2o«6</W£^ 
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I reside three doors to the right of the house in which you axe netw 
seatied; where, if disposed for conviction, you will call on mQ to- 
morrow morning, precisely at nine. — Zaporq/ " 

*' I read this hillet once or twice, and confess that I began shrewdly 
te .tfuspect that my learned antagonist was a designing ajdventurer, 
with whom it would be advisable to have nothing, more to do.. Yet 
how could he so well fathom my state of mind in regard to Albert, the 
particular mention of whom strongly excited my curiosity; possibly 
some disclosure was intended of a nature to. serve him. The ap- 
pointment too, was to take place in the day time^ in a public, oreditaUe 
neighbourhood ; in addition to all which, it was impossible so entirely 
to disregard Lavater, as not to be impressed with the noble phy- 
siognomy of the. extraordinary stranger. Contrary, therefore, to my 
first impression, 1 determined to accept the invitation; and Qonfo^o^- 
ably to the inconsistency usual in similar conflicts of mind, I ooald 
scarcely sleep during the night, owing to my anxious wish for morniiigfy 
and the solution of the mystery. 

*^ The next day 1 rose early, and leaving a note for Albert, to an* 
nounce my reluctant intention to seek an interview wiUi his father 
before it was over, I proceeded, at the appointed hour, to the stranger's 
lodgings. To my surprize, they were pot only handsome^ but magto- 
ficent ; and on giving my name as a visitor to Mr. Ztiporo^ I .wa9. told 
that the Coun^ ikhd left orders for my admission, L was accordingly 
ushered into his presence without delay. He received me politely, but 
with more of dignity th^n ceren^ony ; and when I- had seated myaelfy 
with the air of a man yrho scarcely knew on what account he ifas fre^ 
sent, he thus promptly addressed me : — 

'* ^ You are welcome. Sir; and not the less so because I can read 
what is passing iu: your mind* You fear that I n^ay be .1^ ChetHilier 
cTInflustrie, and the supposition is excusable. . My motLve for w«dhing 
to see you is, notwithstanding, very simple. I found you free. at least 
from the arrogance and conceit of modern learning, and less iqjured 
than many o^ers, by the dull dabbling with matter whi^h forms its 
degrading pride and distinction.' 

*^ I bowed, and looking incredulous, muttered something about en- 
gagements precluding new studies, or any laborious examination of 
erudite systems-— 

^' * Be not alarmed, I wish to propose nothing of the kind ; I have no 

intention to combat reason, but to command belief?* This was 

ut^ed with inconceivable sang froidf and I suppose that i again 
looked suspeotingly. 

<< <When, in the language of the great English Dramatist, : yoo are 
satisfied that there are more things in heaveii and eardi than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy, you may possibly wish to know more 
of mine. Therefore to convince you, and that summarily, is all my 
present purpose. — ^You have left your precious ward in bed V 

f * I have.' 

''. ^ He will soon rise, and you will be absent. . Do you wish to 
witness his conduct for a day? ' 

*f * I fear that I am but too well acquainted with it.' 
^Psha! That you are generally ivdl acqaain^ed with the follies 
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of a boy of qnality, indulged into more than usual imbecility/ 1 am 
aware ; but reverting to our last night's conversation, would yqu wish 
to be acquainted with the influences which surround him V 

^* « Certainly, if—' 

** * Nothing conditional, follow me and behold them.' 

^* The a$f anger led the way to an inner apartment : it was a noble 
library, but no otherwise remarkable, except that one end of the room 
was concealed by a magnificent black silk curtain, before whicb stood 
a kind of elevated throne, or canopied chair, decorated with similar 
silken and sable splendour. 

^' ' I am studiously anxious to avoid alarming you into an apprier- 
hensibn either of trickery or mummery,' said the Count, * and there- 
fore when I tdll you, that all I require from you is, a quiet ob- 
servance from that seat of the scenes that will present themselves 
when the curtain is withdrawn, nothing more will be necessary to 
satisfy you that I am no disciple of Reginald Scott. When f add, 
that you are not to look behind you, which indeed the form of the 
chair renders difficult, you are only to understand, that the penalty of 
doing so will simply put ah end to your entertainment; nothing 
more.' 

** Now the Charlatanism commences, thought I to myself, or eljfe 
the intellects of my new friend are somewhat disordered. No mattet,. 
he can have no object in personally injuring me ; and 1 may. as well 
carry o£F appearances with a good grace. With this reflection I stepped 
on to the chair. 

** The moment I took my seat, the stranger moved towards the curtain,, 
and placed his hand upon the large silken tassel which was designed to 
draw it up. His face was averted ; but his whole frame appeared in 
tremulous agitation, and a few inarticulate and Scarcely audible accents 
reached my ear. He then turned round", his fine countenance beamed 
vnih. emotion, his dark eye shot inexpressible fire — 

" * Risberg, behold your Telemachus r 

^* At that moment the curtain drew up, and conceiv^ niy astonisli- 
ment at discovering that the entire end of the room was 'apparently 
composed of looking-glass ; which, however, instead of reflecting the 
objects opposed to it, presented to my scarcely-believing ieyes the ..dreM' 
ing-room of Albert Von F. into which the imprudent youth appeared to 
liave just entered from his bed-chamber, his person exhibiting all ibfi 
fatigue and listlessness which usually attend a preceding night of excess 
and dissipation. . . * 

** * Great God, what cfo I behold?* exclaimed 1, half starting firoih 
snyseat. 

" ' Be calm and attentive ;• and no more exclamation, as you valitB 
the gratification of your curiosity.' 

** I obeyed these directions by remaining silent ; but I was ex- 
tremely agitated, and a tremor seized my whole frame. 

" * A few words more, Risberg. Tem^rarily endowed with the most 
precious gift of the divinest philosophy, you will shortly behold appear- 
ances, which you must endeavour to comprehend by your own unaided^ 
sagacity. Your success I doubt not, because it will be materially 
•ssiftedby.yoar knowledge- of your papil. Ottco niorej iLnd'fioBlHi 
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I conjure you- to be firm, for I must now retire,. and the scene will fae 
extraordinary.* 

*^ I bowed assent by a slight inclinatioa of my head, and 24aporo, 
repeating his admonition to silence by significantly placing hi» finger to 
his lip, deliberately proceeded to the door, and le^ the room. - * 

** I cannot say that the retreat of my mysterious host added to my 
composure ; but I had no time to waste in vague conjecture upon tlie 
purity of his motives, being called upon to attend to a s^ieciea of phan- 
tasmagoria of the most whimsical ^et avve-inspirii«g description. 

<' Whilst looking earnestly at the shadow of the conscieuce-strikea 
Albert, 1 beheld the visionary room which he occupied gradually per- 
vaded by H bluish silvery mist, so light and attenuated, that it in no 
respect obscured either the person of my pupil, or any other object in 
the apartment. At the same time, although perfectly distinguishable 
by any sense of vision, Albert and his attendants seemed altogether 
unconscious of its existence. Whilst pondering upon this phsenomenon, 
to my infinite surprise, I thought that i could discern the lineaments laf 
human countenances occasionally peep through the mist, and as capri- 
ciously retreat again. Sometimes these features, which presented eveiy 
variety of expression, were nearly distinct ; at others, so faint as to he 
scarcely perceptible. For several minutes I discovered countenances 
only ; but after awhile, I could peiceive winged forms entire, nl^hich 
at will seemed to step in and out of the cognizance of my eyeught 
Not only did I distinguish them separately, but in parties, most fantas- 
tically linked together by means that the peculiar atmosphere, in which 
they appeared to envelope themselves at pleasure, would not allow me 
to ascertain. The e£Fect was various beyond describing ; now beaati-> 
ful ; now half-disgusting ; now solemn ; now whimsical ; now grotesque. 
Features the most grave, the most mirthful, the most composed, and 
the most vivacious in their expression, often n)ingled in one grouping; 
but when this was the case, the serious were usually very distinct, and 
the gay proportionately faint ; and, vice-versa^ although even this re- 
mark will not generally apply. In one or two instances, I detected an 
arch countenance peering by the side of a severe one, and a lowering 
. set of features strangely connected with a constellation of gay ones. I 
have already observed, that for the most part the faces only were dis- 
tinguishable ; but in the instances where more of die form became visi- 
hie, the vestment and costume were as ca|)ricious as their, features. 
The motes in the sunbeam could, not. shine with more vivid hues, or 
changeable lustre, than some of these sprites ; and the haluUments of 
others were equally sombre and gloomy. Their most surprking pro- 
perty, however, consisted in their gradation al and ever- varying distinci- 
.ness, which bore some resemblance to the approach or departure of- the 
human figure in a dewy fog, or the form of sportive -fish in a glasijr 
stream, which is more or less obscure, according to their distance firom 
the surface. The extreme delicacy of the fainter apparitions conyeyad 
an idea of tinted air; whilst the more strongly marked shadows assumed 
the outline and force of substantial physical existence. I have in- 
formed you that Albert seemed utterly unconscious of the intelligencss 
by which he was surrounded, but, left to my own unaided conjecture^ 
as I was, I was quickly coi^vinced that they were intimately connected 
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with hi6 mind and conduct. Upon the slightest motion of his^ a species 
of evolution took place ; some that were distinct faded , tind others, be- 
fore invisible, started inta visible being—" 

^* ^ Guardian angels, I suppose,' said Alfman to his friend, with a 
smile !" 

** * Say attendant spirits/ replied Rbberg, gravely." " 

** / Whatever you please, Risberg.* " 

" * Await the sequel.' " 

tTo be concluded next week.] 



DR. BURNET'S APOLOGY FOR MOSES. 

In a former number we gave a specimen of Dr. Burnet's dramatic/ 
talent in the dialogue between Eve and the Serpent, extracted from bia 
ArchsBologise Philosophicee. As this book is but little known, and haa 
never appeared in an English dress, we shall proceed to give a> few 
more extracts from the chapter in which he examines the Mosaic 
Hccount of the creation. The freedom with which this subject is treated, 
by one of the most pious and orthodox divines of the Church, and the. 
most intimate friend of one of its greatest ornaments, Archbisbopk 
Tillotson, may alEord a salutary lesson to those who imagine that ao^ 
part of the Scriptures can be safely impugned,, and that free inquiry can-^ 
not be indulged in without endangering the whole fabric of our r^igioo^ 
Pr. Burnet's sole aim in this and in all his writings was, as he himself 
declares, to promote the piety which is founded in truth. In the pro-, 
secution of this object he sometimes uses* language and arguments^; 
which, we doubt not, Dr. Southey and the Chancellor would declare 
to be blasphemous, if they could be entrapped into giving an opinion, 
upon them without knowing that they proceeded from one of the pillars 
of the Church. The Doctor (not the Laureat) seems to have had a 
strong sense of the ludicrous side of an argument, and' perceiving the. 
advantage which some parts of the first chapters of Genesis might give 
to the enemies of Christianity,, if the whole narrative of Moses were 
maintained to be historically true, he has dexterously . anticipated hid 
opponents, by displaying, in the strongest light, the absurdities to which 
we should be driven by adopting a literal interpretation. Fully ac? 
knowledging the divine inspiration of Moses, and retaining tl^e .essen- 
tial part of the narrative (namely, the prophesy that the Devil, of whom 
the serpent is symbolical, should be bruised, or that mankind should 
be redeemed by the seed of the womanyhe rejects all the details against 
which reason and common sense revolt, and has not hesitated to admit 
that tbey might be considered fabulous, if found in a profane writer.' 
Secure of the strength of th^ foundation, he has not scrupled to throw 
down the artificial fabric which has been raised upon it, in order to 
accommodate the apprehensions of the vulgar. By employing the most 
unsparing ridicule against the champions of a literal interpretation v he 
has deprived the Infidel of his most formidable weapon, and by admit- 
ting that such an interpretation is against reason, he has . left hvn 
nothing to attack, except that which is *' above human reasoUy' and 
which (as Gibbon remarks) cannot therefore be alEected by his assaults; 

<< Eve gave the apple to hpr husband, and urged him to eat it. 
Adam, too indulgent to his spouse, complied, and. as soon aja \m& ^»^ 
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eaten it, he and his wife, for some reason which is not explained, began 
for the .first time to be ashamed of their nakedness, and sewing together 
some fig-leaves, they made themselves small-cloaths (fecerunt sibi sub-, 
ligacula) to conceal it. In the evening, God came down into the gar- 
den ; whereupon our parents fled, and sought to hide themselves in the 
bushes, but in vain; for God cried out, Adam, where art thou? 
Adam came forward, trembling, and said to God, When I heard your 
voice in the garden, I was afraid,, because I was naked, and hid myself 
among the bushes. Who has told you, said God, that you were 
naked ? Have you eaten of the fruit which I forbade you to eat ? — ^The 
woman whom you gave me, said Adam, brought it to me, and I ate it. 
—You and your wife* have attended prettily to my commands. What 
have you to say for yourself, woman ? — Your serpent gave it to me, and 
I ate it, — ^This apple will cost you dear ; not only you, but your poste- 
rity, and the whole human race shall suffer for it. For this offence I 
will dUFse the earth, and destroy the whole economy of nature. Thou, 
wicked beasjt, shalt be punished for thy malice, for thou shalt hencer 
forth go upon thy belly, and shalt eat, not apples, but the dust of the 
earth. Thou, Eve, as a punishment for thy curiosity, shalt bring forth 
children in pain, and bear the yoke of thy husband. As for you, 
Adam, since you have hearkened to your wife instead of obeying my 
commands, you shall obtain food- for her and her children by the sweat 
of your brow, instead of enjoying the spontaneous fruits of the earth. 
Henceforth the earth, accursed for your offence, shall yield fhistles, and 
thorns, and noxious weeds, and when you shall have closed a painful 
and wearisome existence, dust you are and to dust you shall return. 
In the mean time I will take care that you be expelled from ^thia gar- 
den, that you may not eat of the tree of life, and so live for ever. — 
However, that they might not perish by the inclemency of the weather, 
God made them garments from the skins of animals, and after he had 
clad them in this manner, he exjpelled them from Paradise. Lastly, to 
prevent the possibility of their return, he placed Angels at the entrance 
of his garden, who, waving about a flaming sword, guarded the way 
which led to the tree of life." 

This is the substance of the Mosaic account of Paradise, and the 
fate o( our first parents, which I have given in language somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the sacred historian, strictly adhering, however, to 
the sense, in order that we may judge of the whole story vnth as much 
freedom as if it were related by a modern author. 

The narrative consists of five or six parts : — First, the origin and 
formation of man; secondly, the description of the Garden of Eden;< 
thirdly, the account of the two trees of life and of death ; the fourth 
part treats of Eve*s conversation wit' the serpent, or snake ; the fifth,, 
of God*8 anger and the curse which he pronounced upon all mankind, 
because the forbidden apple was eaten ; the «ixth gives an account of 
the expulsion of our first parents from the garden of God, and how 
God made them garments out of the skins of beasts, and placed Angels, 
with flaming swords, at the entrance of the garden to prevent ikeix 
return. 

• 

* The original has been somewhat softened. The divine's words are — Probe 
Bon eantsti) tu et tua ! Hens tu nniliercnla ! Hark'ye^ my little woman ! 
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The force of habit and preconceived notions 'on the human mind is 
surprising. We receive this short account of the origin of the world 
and pf mankind from the mouth of Moses', and we acquiesce in ^t upon 
his authority without pause, or exaqnination. If we had read Bu^h an 
account in any other writer, in the works of a Grecian philosopher for 
instance, or of a Rabbinical or Mahomedan doctor, the mipd would 
haye stopped short at every period, and started a thousand doubts and 
objections. This difference does not arise from the nature of the sub- 
jecty but from our opinion pf the credit and authority of a writer divinely 
inspired. I readily admit tho divine inspiration of Moses, nor is it the 
object of this inquiry to question his authority, but to consider the 
emimus or intention with which he wrote this account, and whether he 
has employed a popular or a philosophical style of comi)osition ; I say a 
popular, not a fabulous style, although the term fabulous might be apr 
propriately used, if we were considering the works of a profane writer. 

Tliat man was created between five and six thousand years ago, is a 

fact which rests upon the authority of Scriptural chronplogyy and which 

I liave never doubted ; but of what material* the first man or woman 

was made, is a point of somewhat greater difficulty. If God chose to 

make a woman out of Adam s rib, it certainly seems an inconvenient 

material, but God could no doubt make a woman out of a stick, a stone, 

or any other material. It is a subject of inquiry among the curious, 

whether this rib of Adam's was a supernumerary rib, and One which 

was not requu'ed in a perfect body. If it were not a supernumerary 

rib, Adam would have been maimed by its subtraction, and despoiled 

of a necessary part of his body. I say a necessary part, because we 

suppose tji at .there was nothing superfluous in the structure of the human 

body, and that no bone or part could be taken away without injury to 

the whole. If, however, it is contended that this rib of Adam's was 

supernumerary and useless, and that he had thirteen on one. side and 

twelve on the other, tliis would make the first man a sort of monster, 

such as he would have been had he been created with three feet or 

three hands, or with a greater number of eyes, or other members dian 

was necessary to the usefulness and perfection of the human body. I 

do not pretend to settle this question, but there is another difficulty 

which gives me more anxiety, namely, how the whole female body 

could be made out of a single rib ? for a rib does not equal the hun- 

dreth or thousandth part of the whole body; and if it be said that other 

materials were employed, then Eve would be more truly said tO; be 

formed of those other materials than of Adam's rib. I am aiware Uiat 

the Rabbinical doctors explain the whole matter in a dififerent manner. 

They say, that the first man had a double body, part male and part 

female, one sticking to the sides, or, as some bther ; divines contend, ^to 

the nether ends of the other, and that God cut him asunder and ghYB 

Eve, after her separation, in marriage to Adam. Plato has a story 

very similar to this in his Symposium about the first man Androgynus, 

who was afterwards divided into a male and female. 

We pass over the examination of the difficulties about the locality of 
God's garden ia Eden, which some suppose to be the same as the ^mf 
unwov in Plato^ and proceed to the analysis of Eve's dialogue with th« 
serpent. 

This story of the serpent, .which addressed Eve, and t&m^t«i. bMt.>-Ai^ 
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diflobeif God, is certainly very mairellons. We know not whether the 
serpent had naturally the faculty of taUdng, or of producing any sound, 
beyond the hissing noise which is all it can achieve in these days. 
What shall we suppose Eve to have known about this matter ? If she 
considered it a dumb animal, the very circumstance of its entering into 
conversation with her must have alarmed a timid female, and deterred 
her from continuing so monstrous an intercourse. But if the serpeot 
talked at its creation, and lost the gift of speech for its wickedness in 
corrupting Eve, Moses would not have faUed to mention this punish- 
ment, nor wonld he have substituted in its place the lighter inconveni- 
ence of being condemned to lick the dust. Again, will it be contended 
that the race of serpents alone, or that all beasts had the gift of speech 
in Paradise, like the talking trees in the sjove of Dodona ? If they all 
talked, what have the rest done, that they too should lose the gift of 
speech ? If serpents alone enjoyed this privil^;e, how shall we account 
for this distinction having been specially conferred upon an animal of 
such a nasty description, and so utterly unlike the human species ? 

But 1 can easily conceive that the champions of a literal interpreta- 
tion will be ready to solve this difficulty in another way. lliey will 
tell us that the devil or an evil demon concealed himself under the 
form of a serpent, and that using the mouth and other organs of that 
animal) he addressed the woman, as if witli the human voice. But oil 
what testimony or autliority is this assertion made ? Certainly the lite- 
ral text of Moses, of which they are so tenacious, does not warrant it. 
The text ascribes the ruin of Eve entirely to the natural cunning of 
this animal. Now the serpent, says Moses, was the subtilest beast of 
the field which the Lord God had made; and then adds, * and he said 
unto the woman, Yea hath God said,' &c. Besides, if the serpent 
spoke by the agency of an evil demon, Eve would have fled with terror 
when she heard a dumb animal address her. But so far b she from 
■shewing any alarm, that she receives it with perfect familiarity ; they 
enter into conversation, and discuss the question of the forbidden fruit 
as if nothing new or extraordinary*had happened. If it be said that 
all this proceeded from the ignorance and weakness of the woman, 
surely it would have been but fair, that some assistance should 
have been given by good angels to a weak and ignorant woman 
against the wiles of the craftiest animal of the creation. Impartial 
spectators of human affairis would not have permitted so unequal a 
contest. Was it surprising that a weak woman, who had not yet seen 
the sun rise or set (as will be afterwards shewn) just brought into the 
world, and wholly destitute of experience, should be overcome by the 
oraft of an evil demon, skilled in the exercise of the treacherous arts 
which he practised against her ? Surely so cherished a being as the 
first woman formed by the hand of God, on whom the prosperity of the 
whole human race depended, deserved the protection of his angels. 

^ But, it may bd said, the woman ought to have taken care not to 
violate a law, to the breach of which was annexed the punishment of 
death. * The day you eat thereof you shall surely die/ But what 
could Eve understand by the punishment of death, who had never seen 
any thing dead, not even a flower; and upon whose eyes sleep, the 
image of death, had not closed, as she had not yet passed a night in 
Paiadise? 
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The punishment of the serpent again ihvolyes us in further difficolp* 
ties. If the devil transacted the whole business in the form of a ao^ 
pent, and compelled that animal to be the ostensible deceiver, why 
should the serpent suffer for the crime of the deyil '( Then with respect 
to the mode and form of the punishment inflicted on the serpent, it is 
not easy to explain what this means. It can scarcely be supposed that 
the serpent was ei-ect, and walked like a quadruped before this trans- 
action ; and if it went upon its belly from the beginning, like a modem 
•nake, it seems absurd that its natural mode of conveying itself from 
place to place, sh6uld be declared to be the punishment of its treacheiy* 
-But enough of the Woman and the Serpeut ; let us proceed to the Trees* 

There were two trees, we are told, in the garden ; the tree of life, 
and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. The fruit of the last tree 
seems to have introduced our first parents to a new sense of shame or 
nakedness, as it is called. The order of things is inverted since the 
fall. Our first parents had no modesty (nvUuiti pudorem in rebm ve* 
Tiereis) before they were plunged in sin by eating an apple ; in then 
days, a modest reserve in these particulars more commonly attends a 
stato of innocence than a lapse fi-om that state. Another peculiarity in 
this tree is -noticed by God, when he says, ^ Behold Adam is become as 
one of us, knowing good and evil ;* meaning that this knowledge was 
acquired by virtue of the apple. Now the vicious passions and inor- 
dinate desires which the eating of the a^jple is supposed to have en-* 
gendered, so far from rendering us like Goid, ought rather to have pro* 
duced a totally opposite effect. 

However, when they had eaten the apple, our parents, it seems, 
became ashamed of their nakedness, and made themselves small- 
cloaths. So says the text ; ' they sewed together some fig-leaves, a,nd 
made themselves smalUcloaths.' Here we have the origin of the art 
of sewing ; but where could they get the needles and thread on the 
first day of the creation, before die arts of making thread or steel were 
invented ? It may be thought that I am pursuing this inquiry with too 
much freedom ; but freedom is necessary, when we are endeavouring 
to investigate the truth. To proceed, .then; when they made them- 
selves small-cloaths, God also gave them garments made out of the 
ddns of animals. Here again we incur fresh difiiculdes. Let us sup- 
pose, in order to soften matters a little, that an angel did this instead 
of God. Then one of two things follow : either the angel must have 
slain and skinned the animals, or he must have stripped off the sldas 
from the innocent creatures alive. But this is surely the work of a 
butoher or habgman, not of an angel. Besides, from this butohoty 
whole races of animals must have perished, because only two of eacih 
species were created, and a single animal could not have propagated 
its kind, unless we are to suppose that the angel had special instnlo- 
tions to leave a pregnant female. Let us, however, suppose all thisy 
and what follows ? God drove our parents, thus furnished with skins, 
out of Paradise, and placed cherubim at the entrance of his garden, 
with a flaming sword, let they should endeavour, by force or stratagem, 
to re-enter the blissful abode. What man in his senses can interpret 
all this literally, and seriously believe that God placed angels to guard 
the entrance of a g^arden, like sentinels with drawn swords, or like the 
dragons which, in the f^ble of the poets, guaxded VSoa ^^^^ A ^ 
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•HeBpeiides? But tbis and similar topics, lest they should seem irrer 
-Teneot^'J would rather leave'to be considered by others. 
^ : One other topic only remains, I mean the very small space of time 
in whicb all these transactions are supposed to have passed, namely, 
(fae space of one day, or perhaps of hiaJf a day. The most approved 
Divines suppose that Adam consulhmated his marriage with Eve on 
•die first-night. Then, they argue, that if Eve, while yet in a state of 
iasocenoe, conceived her first-born son, that son would also have been 
innocent, and free from > the stain of his mother's offence, as would also 
his issae have been, at least on the paternal side. Now experience 
AewB that there are no people in the world in a state of semi-purity ; 
.we are all alike subject to disease and death. Therefore, say the 
divine*, it is demonstrated that all these transactions took place on the 
firafcday^of the creation, before the celebration of the genial rites of 
marnage« Let us pause for a moment, and consider the nuniber of 
events whic^ occurred on this busy day. On this day, God created all 
manner of beasts, birds, fishes, and reptiles; and lastly, he created 
Adam. When he had done all this, he summoned every species of 
animal before Adam, that they might all receive their names. What 
language Adam used does not appear; however, when we consider the 
immense.' variety in the several dlasses and species of animals, we may 
conclude- -that it took- a considerable time to form an estimate of. ail 
their. peculiarities, and apply a judicious nomenclature to every living 
things This being accomplished, however, God cast a deep sleep 
upon Adam, and while he was in that state,' took one of his ribs from 
him,, and made a woman out of it. On the same day, the man and 
the-rwoman thus made out of his rib were married without any of the 
bridal ceremonies, or frigid delays of modem courtships (sine /rigieUs 
sponaorunv ambagibtis).' On the same day, the new-married lady ram- 
bles into-- a remote part of the garden, and happens to meet a serpent. 
Theseipent and the woman enter into a conversation about eating the 
fruit of a certain tree, which finishes by her yielding to the solicitations 
of that animal, and by her persuading her husband to participate in 
the crime of eating an apple. Immediately a great change takes 
place. They both become conscious of their nakedness, and make 
themselves 8mall-K^loaths, by sewing together some fig»leaves. This 
must have been the work of some hours; In the evening Gx>d comes 
down into the garden ; our guilty paretats attempt to conceal them- 
selves, but in vaittj for God cites them into his presence, and'punislies 
all the -parties, as we have before seeni All this is done in the space 
of a single day; and one cannot but feel some affliction, when one 
sees the whole order of nature inverted and destroyed in so short a 
spaee 'of time, and for a cause, to our apprehensions, so trifling and ridi- 
culous, in the mornings we are told, God said every thing was good, 
and in the evening every thing was execrable. Frail indeed is the 
glory of created things, if a work which cost Omnipotence six days to 
perform^ was subverted and destroyed in little more than the same 
Bvmber of hours, because a serpent persuaded the first woman to eat 
an apple ! : 
"When I candidly revolve all these considerations in my mind, I 
eenfese^that I oannet' be displeased with those ancient writers who 
batetendwreuved tor represent '^fe adcduntdf Paradise and our first 
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parents in the light of a pc^ular story, or parahle. . i am undoubtiddljr 
displeased with Geisus, who has ouUed.it < an old woman's stoiy/: 
fu/dov rt9a vs ypatvcrt iinyniMf^v; — to which Orifen replies with becoming 
piety, that these things are to be understood tropicaUy (jtt,9rarfovoXoyiaiy 
Indeed Celsus himself is. afterwards obliged .to a^dmit that the more 
judicious interpreters, Jewish as well as Christian, wore ashamed of a' 
literal interpretation, and resorted to allegory. With regar^ to these 
and other particulars in the narrative of Moses, let eyery man enjoy 
his own opinion, provided ho do not. destroy the foundation. By the 
foundation, I mean the doctrine of the creation of the world and of man*^ 
kind within a given time ; of man's subsequent degeneracy, and the 
prophecy of his redemption through the seed of the woman. We are 
all liable to error in this our blind state of mortality^ and among the 
various offices of charity^ mutual indulgence to the errors and failings 
of each other is not the least. In the mean, time I call God, Who 
knows the hearts and thoughts of men, to witness, that I have had-nb- 
other design in this, or in any other oif my ^vritings^ than to promote 
the piety which is founded in truth. 



TABLE TALK. 

HuDiBRAS^— -Some curious literary, correspondencies- occasionally 
take place ; the reason Butler gave for calling his poem Hudibras was*^ 
because the old tutelar Saint of Devonshire was Hugh de Bras, Colonel 
Rolle, however, a Devonshire man, is believed to have been the real 
original of the redoubtable knight ; which tradition,^ if correct, recfdls 
to mhi^^ The RolUadf the satire of which was a gratuitous favour -be^ 
stowed on a member of the same family now became noble. ■■ W-e oouid* 
mention more families than the Devonshire, Somersetshire, or Cornish- 
Rolles, who might furnish hereditary objects of satire. 



Old Style in Russia. — *^ Why is the old style still, preserved in- 
Russia ?"— 'Answer by a witty foreigner : " In order that they may be- • 
lieve themselves only twelve days behind the rest of Europe, whereas ' 
their arrears exceed a century." 



Clocks. — Dante is said to have been the first author who has in-^ 

troduced the mention of a clock that struck the hour, in the following 

lines— 

** Inde come horologio ohe ne chiami, 
Nel hora, che la sposa d'Idio sur^ 
A mattinar, lo sposo, perche rami." 

We know of no invention which has added more lai^ely to our dor 
mestic as^sociations than the striking clock. In the silent hours of the 
night, how impressive is the notice which it conveys, marking/ the: 
fugitive present, and proclaiming the never-to-be-recalled past,' with: 
simple but most emphatic eloquence ! " We take no note of time,'' ' 
says Young, ^< but from its loss;*' he means in the day time, and in Itdl 
occupancy ; but he who from worldly anxiety, sickness, or other causes/ 
cannot secure the visits of ^' tired nature's sweet restorer'' in due sear^' 
son, forms a perfectly distinct idea of duration — an idea, by the way, 
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which when it ceases to be abstract, becomes parely relatire. Shalces- 
peare informs us with whom time lags, gallops, and so on ; and we all 
recollect tlie Turkish tale quoted in die Spectator, of a Sultan, whom a 
Dervise induced to di|> his head in a tub of water; and who, in the mo- 
mentary interval before he took it out again, was made to conceive the 
events of half a life time. This was to convince the honest Sktltan, who 
was slightly sceptical, tliat Mahomet could see all the fine ^ngs in one 
night, which might be supposed to occupy several. The thought is 
ingenious ; and, if time be measurable by the succession of ideas in the 
individual, philosophically grounded. But to return to the clock — the 
most forcible rhetorical use ever made of it in our estimation, was by a 
certain French Abb^ (we write from recollection) who wishing to im- 
press upon his auditors a more complete idea of everlasting torment, 
requested tliem to suppose its endurance in awful silence,, with the 
single exception of a clock, the ticking of whose pendulum would eter- 
nally seem to exclaim every ever, ever, always, ever— An oratorical 
trick, but under the theory, a well imagined one ; a clock, not to mark 
time, but to pronounce Eternity, Madame de Stael quotes a German 
dream possessing a similar sort of interest; both the notions being 
founded on privations ; the one, of time properly so called ; the other, of 
all kind of guardianship in the form of God, or Providence. Lord 
Byron's Darkness, again, is of a kindred class of powerfully conceiyedL 
negation— -But where are we wandering to ? The clock strikes, and we 
conclude. 



Wisdom and Lotb. — '^ The ancients,** says a Prussian author, 
** were strange pe<^e in their mythology, — they exalted Woman into 
Wisdom, and mistook Man for Love,'' We may possibly add, and 
thereby pleased neither side. 



Bottled Vitality. — That half- madman Paracelsus, when people 
began to doubt the existence of fairies, et hoc genus omne, boldly under- 
took to make one. The process he laid down was curious, if not very 
delicate. The elementary matter was to be collected in a phial, and 
deposited in fuming dung; but even this plan we prefer to the charnel- 
house doings of the student Frankenstein. In due time the vivifying 
principle would burst the glass, in the manner ef an egg-shell, and, like 
Asmodeus from the phial of the Spanish magician, the elemental man- 
nikin or fairy would appear in propria persond. At Dr. Farmer's sale^ 
this recipe for making a fairy in the works of. Paracelsus, was doubly 
folded down by the learned commentator; and had they been purchased 
by Dr. Darwin, there is little doubt but that the experiment would have 
been made. To prove the existence of this elemental vitality, one Gaf- 
farel asserts, that a heavy rain in Poitou showered down ' petites hes-^ 
tudes,' — ^little creatures, like bishops with their mitres and monks with 
their capuchins over their heads, who all subsequently turned into 
hutterflies I We suspect that a similar shower once fell in Ireland, with 
the exception of the change into butterflies. In that unhappy island, 
the * bestioles ' remain grubs to this hour, and make a sad havoc with 
the produce of the land. 
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The Rise of Natioi^s and Languages. — ^Tbe following parallel, 
published by Sismondi in bis Literature of tbe South of Europe, is inge- 
nious and correct :— »'' Charlemagne and all his court' spoke German ; 
whilst tbe Romance was, very generally, the dialect of the people 
throughout all the South of France. Nothing can give a more correct 
idea of the mode in which a new language is thus formed by a barba- 
it>us nation who inherit the institutions of a civilized people, than tbe 
process which we see, at die present day, taking place at St. Domingo. 
There the French is what the Latin was in Europe till the 8th century ; 
the African languages are the Teutonic dialects ; and the Creole is the 
Romance. If, in future times, the Creole should become a polished 
language, abounding in orators and poets, its history in these times 
will present the same obscurity and the same contradictions which 
perplex us with regard to the origin of the Romance. We see, in like 
manner, in St. Domingo, the Jaloff, the Mandingo, and the other Afri- 
can languages, abandoned- by the conquerors, whose mother tongues 
they are; the Creole' universally employed without being written, and 
the French reserved for the acts of Government, its proclamations, and 
its journals." 



Good Wits Jump. — Paley has been called the Protestant Jesuit * 
and it must be admitted, that we are now and then reminded by him 
of that Jesuitical casuistry, which Pascal so admirably put down. 
Paley, for instance, discountenances the weak notion, that it is better 
that twenty guilty persons should escape, than one innocent individual 
suffer. Due care, he candidly observes, should be taken not to hang 
innocent persons lightly ; but all the proceedings being legitimate and 
proper, it amounts only to this, that the said innocent persons have ** died 
for the good of their country J^ For the credit of the. Church of England, 
we exceedingly regret that the doctrine is not original ; fox it seems that 
during the war against the Albigenses, Arnold, Abbot of the Cistemeaux, 
was so impressed, like Dr. Paley, with the folly of letting the guilty 
escape out of tenderness to the innocent, that when he was asked, 
before the city of Beziers was stormed, how he could separate the 
heretics from die Catholics, he meekly replied, '' Kill them all ; God will 
know who belongs to hiin ;" — that is to say, he was for making mar- 
tyrs by the same recipe as Paley would make ^patriots. What things 
men in gowns have said and done 1 



Devotion and Business.-— We seldom meet with a finer instance 
of honest and primitive simplicity, than the recorded practice in the 
churches of Finland. Previous to the concluding prayer of divine ser- 
vice, the ministers read out with an audible voice, a list of the births, 
deaths, and marriages ; after which follows a statement of the sale& of 
houses made or about to be made, and an account of tbe unclaimed 
letters at the Post-office. From all this we gather that the Fins want 
nothing in the world but a newspaper ; but their new Sovereign Alex- 
ander dislikes newspapers, so they must continue to mingle heavenly 
aad earthly speculation as before. 
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CASTLE. 

With a warm heart o'erthroaged with many a £ear» 
In childhood I beheld this lonely pile 
StirrinjiC poetic thought*— from year to year 
It caught the evening moon's pale silver smile, 
And seemed enthroned in mystery j the while 
The ascetic owl poured forth his sullen shriek. 
And from its crannied base or chappelled aisle 
Forth darted the dim bat, with vision weak, 
Skimming along the wave which at its foot did break. 

And close upon the skirt of eve there came 
The fislier^s skiff, with soal or turbot fraught, 
Gleavins the wnve crested with phosphor flame. 
Which, leaning o*er the piow^his urcnin caught 
In unburnt hand — the sire, with riper thought, 
Eying the pole-star or the glittering wain, 
Or, in his rude mythology, tba grot 
Beneath the turret, peopling with the train 
Of &iry elves who haunt (he margin of the main. 

Just then the visions of far Araby 
Had spread their fibres round my fancy's spring, 
And struck deep root ; and forth I stole to be 
Free to indulge my fond imagining : 
The oar's light dip — the rustling vulture's wing 
Brushing the ivied tower — the far-off sail 
Glancing athwart the moonlight, — failed to bring 
Other than magic tropes, without the pale 
Ofwhatsoe'er of true in nature doth prevail. . 

Genii, magicians, filled the moaning wind 
That came 'at fits full thro' the ruined wall, - 
Whidi stemed an isthmus reared up by the mind} 
To part the unreal from the natural : 
Ana if a lapse of sound, perchance let fall 
In the dusk woods behind, at eve were heard, 
Strait'twas the spirit of the breeze's call 
Mustering his brethren, and his very word 
Noted, distinct became, as song of well^nown bird.* 

But time 'subdues romance : — by slow degresSf 
Like the bright tincture of an evening cloud 
Through which the light is lapsing, on the breeze 
Floated the fairies off— the genii bowed 
Their heads, and, shuffling on their midnight shroud, 
Escaped into the darkness. — All alone. 
At early manhood's dawn, I stood, not proud 
That these my boyhood's visitants were gone. 
But chosing Truth's stern lap to lay my head upon. 

R. PacT. 
• A superstition peculiar to that part of the country. 
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THE INDICATOR. 

No. LXXXVII. 

(For the Indicator.) 

There he arriving, round about doth fly* 

And takes survey with bnsie, curious eye, 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly .^pcksbb. 

THE SPIRIT SEER. 

[Continned.] 

^* When by a strong mental exertion I became sufficiently calm to 
enter into something like a study of the varying scene before me, a 
sudden perception of the theory of my new acquaintance broke in upon 
any understanding. These are the spiritual influences, thought !> of 
'which Albert is the temporary slave. 

** * That is obvious, Risberg, but what did you make of them.' 

*^ I have told you that the leading failing of my pUpil was a facility 
iat receiving new impressions, and a constant self-abaudonment to 
the most recent. With this predominant caste of character the scene 
"was in perfect accordance. 
■ ** * Cannot you be more particular in your description, Risberg?' 

^' I will endeavour Alfman. — On attending more closely to the ex- 
traordinary assemblage by which Albert was surrounded,! observed that 
in proportion as his appearance denoted a recovery from the langoor 
consequent upon a preceding night of dissipation, the airy grouping 
around him assumed a sort of pictorial in^rest and unity — the versatile 
youth himself occupying the foreground, and his attendants arraying 
themselves , * above, about, and underneath,' mutably indeed, but ac- 
cording to the laws of the strictest perspective. They were number- 
lees, but I can attend only to the most prominent. 

** Suppose a handsome young man habited in an elegant morning 
gown, with a moody and melancholy air, carelessly seated in an armed 
chair; his legs crossed, his head reclining on his hand, and his upper- 
most foot unconsciously marking time by an undulation like that of a 
pendulum. Imagine, at the same time, a nondescript being of a severe 
and contemptuous aspect, whispering into his ear that which, if there 
be truth in physiognomy, could be nothing but a tissue of sti&gine re- 
pioofo. A tincture of blne^ like the JUmmb 'on la .^ptttmb; wits dimed 
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" ' I comprehend you, Risberg — a blue devil.' 

** If you will have it so, I have no objection ; the countenance of 
this tenacious sprite was certainly disagreeable, not to say bilious, 
which with a clothing and costume almost en capuchin, rendered it 
extremely forbidding. But although acid' and sombre, the e:!^pres8ioa 
of the figure and features was not malevolent. 

'' 'May be so, yet not the most pleasant guest in the world at a 
morning levee, Risberg, notwithstanding/ 

" Immediately biehind this apparent reprover hovered a pair of very 
dissimilar shadows. The one shewed an aspect of fierce restlessness, 
and appeared to yield with reluctance to the ascendancy of thie sprite 
in front, whose predominance seemed to produce a forced acquiescence in 
a temporary restraint. A low, sly, peering, catlike selfishness glistened 
in the eye of this disagreeable spnte, in spite of an air of vivacity and 
tnjotiement which at first sight conveyed a very contrary impression. 
How different the figure that stood rather before it, which although of the 
lightest possible texture, was upon the whole exceedingly fascinating. 
The face displayed I know not what of bland, but indefinite voluptu- 
ousness ; the eyes alternately melted with languor and sparkled with 
fire ; and an expression of tenderness was diffused over the whole 
countenance, which would have been exquisite, except that it partook 
a little too much of the sensual, and bespoke a something of animal 
self-abandonment. It was, however, a very beautiful piece of in*- 
oorporeality, and although kept back for a moment by the. sombre in- 
fluence of the spirit in front, it was evident that it was on the point of 
getting foremost, and- possibly would have succeedisd, but for the restraiiH 
ing power of a shadow which seemed to operate, in soine degree, in acr 
cordan^e-with its sombre companion. The features of tbislattor spirit were 
cold:, but dignified, and its form, which* was visible from head to fo6t, was 
very stately and imposing. Its most disagreeable egression wtui that of 
inflexible hauteur, which it exhibited most forcibly, whenever the in^ 
sinuating sprite just described seemed likely to press beyond the cynical 
monitor^ which for the present stood foremost. Yet except in this sin- 
gle circ^m6tance, there appeared no alliance with the latter, but, dn-the 
contrary, the Ipfty spirit seemed to yield the pas with a portion of sullen 
^nd r^sentl^lfdiddain. Further in the re^, but with vionQ 6t less in-, 
dist^ct^ess,' a variety :of shadows were seen flitting, ia misty evoluf^ 
tion, the^appearanoe of which Wds for the. most part graceful add .im•^ 
po8iBgr;.^I was particularly struck with one that seemed eternally 
intent upoa Soaring out of sight, and which assumed by turns a martial- 
expre86i9i\, as if inspired by the sound of a trumpet ; — a lofty, ambitibut,. 
and saturnine air, as if. managing the destinies of inillions ; — and a rapC 
and inspired ^elf-.e9gr€«6^lent, like a being lost in the regions of thought, 
or afloat on the gay wings of imagination. Myriads of intelligences 
still more 'faint and indefinite remjained behind, which to designate .by 
particulsoi description would be impossible, although' some of the most 
faint and: remote would now and then unexpectedly dait forward, and 
shew their features with comparative distinctness. Few of these were 
absolutely disagreeable ; but the most well favoured seemed repressed- 
'by <^^ haiahnese.of the temporary leader. Some o{ them, however,* 
presented. lineaments; that if grave, were not disagreeable, although 
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many of them during their moments of prominency, looked extremely 
capricious and petulant. . Upon the whole, the scene was pregnant with 
significance, and I thought that I hegan to understand it/' ^ : 

" ^ Why, time, place; and circumstance considered, it was tolerably 
readable ; but proceed f 

** The brown study of my wayward pupil was interrupted by the en- 
trance of his valet, who seemed to announce the approach of some one 
(for I did not hear as well as see), and now a new object of wonder pre- 
sented itself. The servant seemed almost as well attended as his 
master, in respect to distinctive spirituality, although much less so in 
that which was more vague and indefinite. You must, however, ex- 
cuse me from any attempt to describe the shadowy train of a fashion- 
able valet, as I have enough to do with that of the master. 

'' ' Willingly, Risberg. Without being too fastidious, although I can 
conceive the spiritual attendance of valets and chambermaids to be very 
busy, intriguing, and amusing nonentities. I fear a particulJBir de^ 
scription of them would too much impede the march of your nar- 
rative.' 

'' I perfectly agree with you, Alfman ; I therefore only naeotion the 
fact in justice to the spiritual system, and to illustrate a singular re- 
sult. No sooner had Uie servant made his announcement, than a rapid 
evolution took place in the whole of the phantasmagoria attendant 
upon Albert. The austere spirit still stood forward, but retreated intb 
comparative obscurity while an unusual fire sparkled in the countenance 
of the sprite, to whose fascinating, but somewhat equivocal loveliness, I 
have done so little descriptive justice. Escaping the now faint restraint 
of its former tyrant, the latter rushed forwax^ with tumultuous vivacity. 
At the next moment my eyes were offended with the appearance of an 
individual in the highest degree offensive to me, one of the libertine 
companions of my pupil, called the Baron Carlostein." 

** This man, who assumed the character of an Austrian of a noble 
but decayed family, had found the means of being introduced to the 
high-playing circle of the Countess Von F., whose favour he sought l^f 
the most assiduous address, which I often suspected was aided by ^fche 
constant good luck that attended her adventurous gaming when acting 
under his advice or influence. The card -purse bf the vain and haughty 
countess was however. replenished at a dear rate; for I had received 
more than one hint that: it only enabled this adventurer to mature 
schemes, which abstracted ten times as much from the recklesiB spirk 
of gaming adventure excited in her son. In conformity with my duty, 
I had exerted myself to convince Albert of the Obvious designs- of tiiis 
man, by every means in my power, not omitting some information- 1 
had obtained, which rendered his pretensions to rank or nobility exv 
tremely doubtful. In some humours, my pupil seemed struck with the 
intelligence, and half promised to drop him as an intimate friend ; but 
as I never could positively substantiate my suspicion, to my infinite 
mortification, his influence always prevailed in. the sequel, and that l^ 
means I could never altogether understand. Albert gamed, and play 
was becoming hfibitual with him, but it had not yet become! an all-en- 
giossing pursuit.-. That Carlostein possessed some other source of a^ 
cendency, I was sjitisfied, but all my attempts to solve the mystery baoi 
hitherto proved vain* In short, this man headed the associatioiL ^%i 
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threfttened a total destuction of the hdpes of the Von F. famliy, without 
any ability on my part to establish the fact^ or to make that apparent 
to them, which was so evident to me. 

'*' When Carlofitein appeared to enter the visionary dressing-room of 
Albert, what an extraordinary scene presented itself! 
• ^'Contraiy to what I had witnessed, eveii of the valet, the atmosphere 
that surrounded him was peculiarly circumscribed ; and the forms which 
hovered about him were limited to half-a-dozen, all of them displaying 
;a physiognomy on which were depicted in different proportions crafit, 
•rapacity, and daring-. The singularity, in respect to the shadowy at- 
tendance on this man, consisted in their comparative steadiness and im- 
•OK^eability. When he entered, and with affected cordiality stepped 
forward to salute Albert, little or no fluctuation took place ; and al- 
fthoiigh the more veisatile forms around jthe latter rushed forward, as if 
to mingle societies and reciprocate, the repulsive principle so philoso- 
phically elucidated by -Boscovich, seemed to keep them as distinct as 
•oil and water. I wanted no Hungarian to interpret this, Alfman, my 
suspicion and hatred of the disgusting designer, explained the whole to 
Bie." 

** ^ The state of the case was tolerably obvious certainly.' 
** An earnest conversation appeared to take place between Albert and 
:Cario8tein, of which, as I 'said before, I heard not a word. This mys- 
cterious exhibition was intended to instruct me by the eye alone; through 
which medium, to my infinite surprise, I gathered enough to convince 
me that mere dissipation and gaming did not so much engross Albert 
:as I had imagined. As the conference proceeded, almost every spirit 
disappeared but that which seemed to typify the first love of an 
jamorous boy. Monsieur Bleu in particular, had utterly absconded, and 
:a8 my wayward and vacillating pupil listened to the plausible eloquence 
of his ill chosen Achates, this single spirit alone was visible. At length 
:the conference was interrupted by a hasty summons of his valet on 
the part of Albert, who proceeded to dress, while Carlostein waited. 
Dudng this process, I was much amused with the coming and 
'going of a number of the spiritual forms and countenances I had ob- 
terved in the first instance, which seemed to recur at every inter- 
val, only to be chased away by the overpowering fascination of the 
tridmphant sprite, which had been roused into such uncontroulable 
•animation, by the conversation of Carlostein. At length Albert ap- 
peared equipped ia approjviate costume for the round of morning visits 
and dissipation, which were so- inconsistently allowed to interfere with 
my authority, and the studies I was nominally appointed to super- 
intend ; and without further ceremony, the ill-assorted friends left the 
room. 

** My extraordinary host the Hungarian was no bad machinist: 
:% thickish mist seemed gradually to obscure the dressing-room of Al- 
'bert, which as suddenly disappeared, and exposed to my wondering 
gaae the magnificent apartments of the Countess Von F. The Countess 
appeared reclined on a magnificent Ottoman attended by the young 
wbA beautiful Ida Steniheim, her neice, who, seated on a Tabouret by 
the fide of her aunt, to a casual observer, might appear intently 
occupied with a piece of embroidery, as her couMn Albert, accom- 
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p&nied by his friend Carlostein, entered the room to pay his lAoming 
respects to his mother ; and kiss the hands of his lovely Cousin. 

" Here a new scene presented itself: the atmo(^here which sur- 
rounded the Countess was almost as spiritually barren as that which 
enveloped Carlostein. At the present moment a horribly disagreeable- 
looking spirit had perched itself close to her elbow, with yellow visage, 
half shut eyes, and coarse lethargic features, most ruefully expressive of 
discontent. 

** < Even I can understand this, Risberg ; Madame Von F. had lost 
the preceding night at cards.' 

" I must confess, Alfman, our interpretations agree. I had often 
teen her ladyship under the influence of this heavy-looking sprite^ 
which in the present instance was almost alone ; for I could- discover* 
a single companion only, which, with the exception of complexion, might' 
almost have been taken for a spiritual twin. Conceive an aspect of 
marble rigidity, looking neither to the right nor the left, but lost in ap* 
parent self-absorption, without a single trait of sympathy or imagina- 
tion, and you have the remaining attendant of our spirituelle Countess, 
whose intellectualities consisted of frequent ennui and eternal self 
consequence. 

" * But the young lady, Risberg V 
. *^ Aye, there indeed, Alfman. But before I describe the spiritualities 
of Ida Sternheim, allow me to sketch her as she had. previously appeared' 
to my unaided senses. At the tkne to which my narrative is con- 
fined, the fair Ida was about eighteen,, having become the ward of the 
Count Von F. in consequence of the death of a highly-intellectual 
widowed mother, about a year before. Being an heiress and very rich,' 
the prudent and calculating Count had designed her for his eldest 
son ; but a languid and half-animated young man, who was scarcely 
ever in health, and otherwise by no means^ extraordinarily gifled, had 
utterly failed to interest her, and how could i% be otherwise. I am not 
acquainted, Alfman, with your taste precisely in reference to the 
earthly celestials vulgarly denominated women, but as far as my ob- 
servation goe», our suffiragea are , divided between two classes, one or 
the other of which, if individualized, forms the beau-ideal of ena- 
moured mortality of the masculine gender. The primary notion which 
presents itself to the majority, I apprehend, is that of dove-eyed simpli- 
city and yielding gentleness,— ^all- devoted Griseldas and Nut-broWn 
Maids. My taste lies not that way^ Alfman ; — not but that, as ' a 
** lump of valiant marl," I feel all the beauty of lording it over this - 
exquisite devotedness. There is a majestic simplicity in unity which no 
man of tasteful mind can resist : one idea, and himself thaX one — ^the no-- 
tion is attractive in the extreme. But unfortunately, while dove-like eyes ' 
and other false lights are eternally to be found, the concomitants ate 
the rarest things imaginable ; and it is unpleasant in striving for otae 
port to arrive involuntarily at another. On this account, my good 
friend, without disparagement to the idea which issd exquisitely 
taking, and which, aided by a felicit^Mis course of events, has pos-- 
sibly before now been realized on this dim spot called earth, for thiree 
months together, I am induced to prefer the open war of an encoun- 
tering yet ingenuous intellect, to the risk of a masked battery in the 
guise of unutterable softness and all-yielding sensibility.; — a remark 
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brings me back like a Tassel from the clouds to t^rra firnia and Ida 
Sternheim. 

^< ' You recollect what Handel exclaimed at the close of a similar 
flight in the musical way, of an eminent songstress, Risberg?— -Wel- 
come home. Madam. 

'' The leading characteristic in the mental composition of this beau- 
tiful girl, Alfman, was that species of lofty and intellectual frankness, 
which is seldom found in either sex, but scarcely ever in woman, 
cramped and swaddled in mind as she usually is by the perverse course 
of her education. Ida exhibited none of the minauderie of her sex and 
station, and set them aside in others with the most unafifected non- 
chalance, not always unaided by a considerable portion of arch humour 
Bind sportive wit; These manners, so opposed to the heartless: formality 
of the CoUntess, were often. a source of annoyance to the latter; but 
that passive magic,— rto use the pithy defence of Leonora Galigai, in 
reference to her power over Mary de Medicis — by which strong 'minds 
gain an ascendancy over weak ones, prevented any other oonseqoencefl 
beyond an occasional lecture on the greater reserve demanded from rank 
and station. But even with the Countess, Ida Sternheim was a favour- 
ite, while her ingenuous nature, and almost enthusiastic benevolence, 
rendered her the idol of every one else. I often wondered at the seem- 
ing insebsibilify of. Albert to the attractions of his beautifnl cousin; 
especially as, setting aside every symptom of love, they appeared on the 
b^st terms possible, and never more happy than when engaged in a 
contest of raillery and pointed badinage^ at which both were excellent. 
That nothing more came of it, I always attributed to the known wishes 
of the Count and Countess in respect to the elder brother, which, by 
an early interdiction of the notion, might shield the heart of Albert ; 
for very slight armour will frequently preserve hearts, if put on in due 
time. However this may be, these two young and handsome persons, 
so every way fitted to inspire a mutual prepossessitm, laughed, rallied, 
sported, criticised, and read poetry together, without displaying the 
slightest symptom of the usual consequences. Masculine twenty-two, 
and feminine eighteen, a something more than brother and sister,' 
and less than lovers — it was passing strange ! But enough by way of 
introduction to Ida Sternheim : I now proceed to the events of the 
miagical mirror and visionary day. 
'- ** * The episode will pass, but I prefer the main story.* 

** 1 hav6 already described the shadows in waiting on the Countess ; 
the most prominent of which gave way in a slight degree on the ap- 
pearance of Carlostein. Let me now attempt a faint description, cou" 
leur de roscj of the prepossessing appearances which hovered around 
the attractive form of Ida. 

'^ * How old were youj Risberg, at this time V 

'< Ndt thirty, Alfman ; but why the question?" 

" ' Because the sensibility deficient in Albert seems to have abounded 
in. hiiEf tutors nOr does the lady seem essentially different from the 
Amelia Wildenheim of one Mr. Anhalt.' 

-^'^ Yeu long-sighted people frequently deceive yourselves; Ida Stern- 
heim was beloved by every one, and consequently by jme; but it was 
with a' pure^ aind intellectual admiration, engendered by the most 
i^ttvactiyequalitiet-of mind, and the most-generous properties of soul; 
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--i>-for the things are to be distinguished. I must have been utterly in- 
sensible not to have loved her in my way. 

** * Abelard, in a certain stage of his love affair, I dare say, would 
have described the sources of his admiration in much the same man- 
ner.* 

'' A truce with raillery, Alfman, or my story will be too long ; and 
long stories, you know, are to be sustained by '' nor Gods, nor men, nor 
Columns," • 

" * There is truth in that remark ; so proceed.' 

** There was something extremely beautiful, but at the same time- 
exceedingly mysterious in the spiritual intelligences which surrounded' 
Ida Stemheim. The principal figure which, to my great surprise^ seemed 
excited into extraordinary prominency on the entrance of Albert, was' 
a shadow of a most pure and unearthly appearance, with a something 
of faded radiance of aspect, and a turn of features from which hope' 
seemed departed, although the eyes shone with peculiar intensity, as if 
the sepulchral lamp to some fond idea which was buried in the 
deepest recesses of the soul. Next to this spiritual being stood ano- 
ther of a very feminine appearance and texture, which seemed blush- 
iagly to reprdve the former, and to attempt to check its too forward 
appearance. A third spirit, which perplexed me far more than the 
other two, was faint on the first entrance of Albert and Carlostein into 
the room, but exhibited a most determined existence before they quitted 
it. This nondescript bore something of the family features of the 
first of the two former, but gradually put on the appearance of a stern- 
ness of determination, mixed up with an indefinite expression of 
despair. Besides these leading appearances, there was a very 
attractive array of lighter attendants, who darted backward and 
forward from complete visibility, into the lightest tintings of air, 
apparently according to varying feelings of the fair centre of their 
system. Some of these were of a peculiar arch and vivacious 
description, and others glittered in form and feature so imagina- 
tive and fantastic, it is impossible to convey any notion of th^m by 
mere oral description. As the conversation with Albert, in particular, 
became animated, I observed that groups of the latter would join hands 
and intermingle in movements the most fanciful, evanescent, and grace- 
fill. Yet busy as these minor emanations became, they operated in a 
isery slight degree upon the more fixed and constant attendance of the 
three presiding spirits^ to one or other of which they seemed to pay 
implicit submission. To crown all, the appearance of the whole was' 
extremely amiable, and with the exception of what I have already 
remarked, of an expression approaching to sternness in the countenance 
of due of them ; the felicities, the affectionjs, and the graces, seeiaed 
i&idgled in their every movement, and a result of all their combination^. 

** But gifted as I was with the power of perceiving immaterialities, I 
allowed myself to be aided in the way of interpretation by the more 
oommon-place indications which present themselves on the inspec- 
tion of the usual intercourse of mortals with each other, . and un- 
assisted by the spiritual existences, the mere pantomime of this in- 
terview was to me as instructive as surprising. In Albert, indeed, I 
iverceived nothing particularly remarkable or novel. His gestures and 
manners shewed that he reciprociated with his beautiful cousin ak 
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Qfiud— -with lively and affectionate familiarity, and I observed that 
the most important shadow in his spiritual suite, was occasionally 
somewhat dimmed by the effect of the arch glances and delicate 
badinage of . the lovely Ida. Carlostein, during this intercourse, 
appeared in earnest conversation with the Countess ; but it would 
have been evident from his sidelong and uneasy glances, that he 
was annoyed by the familiarity of the cousins, if the tumult amidst his 
dusky coloured retinue had not put the matter out of doubt. The half 
dosed eyes of the principal figure, dilated and shot forth glances of 
peculiar malignity. At length he seemingly remioded my pupil of an 
engagement, an intimation which produced much confusion among the 
delicate essences which fluttered round Ida, whose - sparkling and in- 
telligent eyes shot forth a momentary glance of the strongest disdain ; 
while the spirit, whose determined features had excite<hin me so much 
curiosity, seemed suddenly to overshadow with his stronger presence 
the more fragile attendants which had a few moments before been 
sporting with indescribable vivacity. Such remained the state of 
the elemental atmosphere surrounding Ida, for the few minutes occu- 
pied in the salutation of leave taking, and the departure of Albert and 
his evil genius from this their not unusual morning interview. 

l^To he condtided in our next ;— in addition to tvhich intimation it may be proper to 
obierye, that although misled by the volatile and unconfinable nature of our rab- 
iect, in the present instance, our future excursions of a similar nature will usually 
begin and end in the same number.] 



GALILEO ON TASSO. 

Ckmsiderazione cd Tasso, di Galileo Oalilei, Venezia, 1793.-— O^ser- 

servcttions ttpon Tassoy by Galileo Galilei. 

It has only lately become the fashion for persons of any ability to enter 
upon the task of criticism. And even now, the remarks of men of talent 
are seldom written with any other view than to point out the peculiar 
beauties of a favourite author, or to call the attention of the neglectful 
public to a light hid behind a bushel, which they would fain draw from 
its obscurity, and place on high among the stars which rule our literary 
course. Yet in whatever spirit criticisms on works of taste are written, 
if they are the work of one capable of understanding the subject, they 
are always valuable. They at least shew the feeling of the author for 
the work in question, and the sentiments of a gifted individual on 
any given subject, is ever an interesting acquisijtion. Shut up within 
ourselves, we in vain try to form opinions, whose growth does not 
spring £rom the nature of our own minds. But when we discover 
those of others, who have sufficient individuality to form peculiar ones, 
we enter upon a new country, with a different soil, and productive of a 
new series of ideas ; we spring at once over the narrow boundaries of 
our own identity, enter.into that of another, and the mind roves with as 
much delight over thoughts, views, and modes of speech, hitherto 
strangers to us, as the eye can possibly do over an unknown country, 
planted by a new species of trees, decorated Wf a. strange vegetation, 
and watered by streams whose course we cannot guess. It is almost 
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inunaterial whether we agree or not in the opinion expressed, wheidier * 
we adopt them, or in our turn criticize the critic. We are certain to 
be improved by the view taken of the subject, and the arguments em- 
ployed in the support of it. We may read with more pleasure the en* 
lightened praises of one intent upon seeking the beauties of the author 
before him, but we shall be equsdly instructed by the severe strictures 
of one who is solely bent on discovering blemishes. The book now be- 
fore me is a curious specimen of the latter kind of writing. A criticism 
of Galileo upon the *^ Jerusalem Delivered" of Tasso. A cutting'^ 
which, save the absence of all personality, is as severe as we find ' in 
any of the pages of - the Quarterly, I believe Tasso * is sufficiently 
known in this country, in the original, or by translation, to make a. dis-' 
quisition on his merits not entirely uninteresting, and the name of Gali- 
leo sufficiently respected to excite a desire to know his opinion on the 
subject. The class of mind in which the faculty of mathematical ac- 
quirement is native, is usually extremely exclusive ; and those names 
which have most adorned that science bear in themselves an anti- 
poetical image as their correlative. At least so it is in these northiem 
countries ; but minds may be more happily tempered, under the influ- 
ence of a climate where the sun, and air,- and the happy view of' vigo- 
rous nature, excite a state of mind more facile of impression, though 
not less firm of tenure. Galileo loved architecture and painting ; he 
played divinely on the lute ; and in the work before us, he shews great 
justness of taste, and a true feeling for poetry. He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Ariosto, and knew by heart almost the whole of the " Or- 
lando Furioso.*' The ** Jerusalem" appeared, and entered into a 
contest for priority of merit with this poem, and Tasso was by many pre» 
fcFred to his more copious competitor. Galileo was seized with anger; . 
he wrote with all the fervour of a first feeling ; spurred on by his admi- 
ration for Ariosto, he put no bounds to his contemptuous expressions in 
unmasking the pretensions of this new sprung rival ; he read the entire 
poem warm and warming with indignation, and as he read he noted on • 
the blank pages with which bis volume was interleaved his overflowing ' 
disdain, sullenly passing over the beauties of his author, and pouncing 
with delight on all of tame, turgid, or pedantic, that diminishes the 
merit of the ^^ Jerusalem." This is not a good spirit; his leva fpr 
Ariosto must be his excuse ; and let us remember, that his was a pure 
literary zeal, unstained by personal or party feelings. 

These *^ Observations" were written about the year 1590, when Gali- 
leo was twenty -six years of age, and had already attained the rank of 
Professor of Mathematics in the then celebrated University of Pisa. 
They were afterwards copied by him from the original book (as I have ' 
said, an interleaved copy of the '' Jerusalem") for the use of a friend, 
and were subsequently entirely lost, until the Abate Serassi (author of 
a life of Tasso) found them in a public library, bound up in a volume of 
miscellanies, but unmarked in the index, and thus withdrawn from HI 
notice. Serassi copied them, but he was too jealous of the honour of 
Tasso either to shew them to his friends, or to point out the place in ' 
which he had found them. He laid them quietly on his shelves, until 
(as he wrote on the title page of his copy) he should have leisure to be 
able to reply properly to the sophistical and ill-founded accusations of 
a critic, who in other matters was of so. great celebrity. This leisure '■ 
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oii niji&tj uaweihtnvredf ani Galileo's '^ Qfosenrations*' were coBd<6mned 
t9.DbMUTity until >tfae MSS. of Seraesi fell into the hands of the Dnke 
of G^riy who pablished them^ mutilated, as the- editor says, by the hand 
of •tome zealous Tasmta, 

■Galileo is merciless. The conduct of the Epic, the Episodes and 
thoiStyle, are. alike judged and alike condemned. The first of these 
topics, is .unfortunately fair prey. Supported by his authority, it may 
npt be presumptuous to declare, that Tasso was not only not -an Epic 
poctt, btit incapable of conducting a long poem with dignity and inter- 
e$% ; .but let me quote from Galileo : — 

^Mt has terer. appeared, and it still appears to me," he obsenres, 
^Ithut this poet is beyond all expression dull, poor, and miserable in 
hitiar^tions, and Ariosto, on the contrary, magnificent, rich, and 
wonderful. When I turn to* the consideration of the actions and ad- 
Teaiturea of the knights, as well as of l^e other petty fables x>f this-poem, 
itf-seems to me |uat as if I entered into the pitiful study of some curious 
feUew, who has amused himself by adorning it with things, which, 
though they may possess a ofaarm' from their antiquity or other acci- 
dants, are in reality trifles. Having there, for example, a petrified 
^1^9 & stufifed animal, a fly, a spider preserred in amber, or a few of 
these little earthen images which are said to be found in the ancient 
tombs of Egypt ;-«-or, in the way of painting, some sketch of Baccio 
Bandinelli, or Parmigiano^ or the like. But on the contrary, when I 
begin the * Furioso,* I- behold a grand repository, or royal gallery thrown 
opm, adorned by an hundred ancient statues, the performance of the 
gpreatest sculptors ; by the works of the most illustrious painters; or, 
b^ a. number, of vases of chrystal, or agate, or lapislazuli, and other 
jewels ; in short, stored with rare, precious, and wonderful things of 
th(8.fir«t- excellence. To prove this, let us examine the actions of these 
kjsights, and the conduct of the fable." 

-.. He then proceeds to remark on the conduct of Aladino, King of Jeru^ 
Bidem, who asking advice of a magician, is counselled by him to seise 
on a miraculous image of the Virgin possessed by the Christians :— • 



** Advised thus, the Icing impatient, 
Flew in his fury to the hoase of God — ' 



n 



" I think I see this king run off like a messenger, without replying a 
single word, to seize the image, and fancying that he had thus secured 
his success and relieved himself from all embarrassment. I do not 
now the character with which the poet designs to endue this king, but if 
he wishes to represent him foolish and nearly idiotic, he could not better 
succeed in his intention, as we shall see by many other of his actions.'' 

.In Book II. stanza 48, he says to Clorinda : — 

. *' Be you oommandreM therefore. Princess, Quaen 
Of all our force — be thy word law.** 

; ** iAnd thus he proceeds in his former silly and rash conduct. 
S)parcely has Clorinda arrived, known to him only by fame, and to 
w[faom he had never before spoken, than he gives her absolute command 
o^r all bis warriors, not consid^ng whether he injured or not his 
foilD#r champions by placing them under the command of a wotnan. 
True it is, that any one who would take up the defence of this poet may 
aJMj^ tbit if in this place Aladino gives up hi* sceptre to Clorinda, 
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nevertheless, finding out his error in the sequel, he m^kes no Airther 
mention of his concession^ as if it had never heen made, or as if he had 
taken it from her again, and thus makes a defect of memory remedy 
his heedlessness." 

The main action of the '^ Jerusalem" is delayed hy the council of 
the devils, and their machinations against the Christians. Galileo 
observes :— 

^' I allow this council of the devils to be excellent; bnt what dis- 
pleases me in this hellish enterprise is, to see how ill the result cones- 
fonds with so great preparation, in which the whole inhabitants of 
luto's palace put themselves in array to plot against the Christian 
army, but we do not find that they execute a tenth part that Discord 
alone accomplishes in Ariosto. Even all the diabolical cunning shewn 
in dismembering the army of the Faithful of those who follow Armida, 
would not have sufficed, had not the poet resolved to make his heroes 
more base and effeminate than the lowest animals. 

*' The fault of taking a multitude of subjects in hand, and then leav- 
ing them imperfect, is so familiar to tliis author, that we may pardc;« it 
with a safe conscience, being a maxim so evident, that he must sin 
against it not through malice but ignorance. We have Idraotte, ' a 
wizard grave and sage,' who resolves to have a part in the glory of the 
intended enterprise against the Christians ; to facilitate which, he de* 
sires to unite his troops with the Egyptians, and to send his niece to 
weaken the Christian forces. But after having sent off the damsel, be 
disappears ; nor does he ever more think of war, of the union of the 
armies, of victory, nor what is worse, of his niece ; in short, there is no 
more mention made of hiai. I pass over the extreme prudence and 
honourable design of a king and famous magician, in employing in this 
manner a noble damsel, his niece, of exquisite beauty, sending her into 
the midst of an inimical camp, giving her lessons by which she might 
prostitute herself, and the solemn account she makes of his lessons, 
things not equalled in the most infamous scenes of real life. And what 
glory does he expect from his heroic achievements ? Oh, noble king I 
most noble magician I Signor Tasso, I have already told you ten 
times, this is no business of yours, and as many adventures as you 
would conduct, of so many follies are you guilty. 

^^ And in the sequel, how credulous and silly does he represent his 
heroes. Scarcely has Eustazio seen Armida, dian he foolishly runs to 
offer all he can, not only his own sword but the sceptre of Goffredo ; 
from which we can only infer, that he was either a boaster and ranter, 
6r a fool and an ideot. — ^And then we at length giet rid of Madonna 
Armida, after she has caused this our poet to fiU up a hundred and 
nine stanzas, in recounting how she drew away a few adventurers from 
the camp. Which I observe for the sake of those who celebrate the 
brevity of this inexpressibly long-winded author." 

But the episode of Armida is treated with [gentleness by the critic, 
in comparison with the history of the love of Tancred for Clorinda, 
which he pronounces to be the dullest and most insipid thing imagina- 
ble. ^^ For this," he say^, *^ b the progress. Tancred suddenly be- 
holds Clorinda, all armed except her face. He does not speak to her, 
nor she to him ; in fact, 'she is- on the point of attacking hinl, when she 
suddenly departs, and. he remuns overcome. After thiS) h^ doft^ ^m^ 
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to find her, know her, or obtain her, until meeting her another 
tune in battle, he draws her aside under the pretence of fighting with 
her» when he discovers himself to be in love with her, saying with ex-^ 
quisite felicity, * Tear out my heart,' and two or three more nonsenti- 
cial lovelike sayings, to which she neither replies, nor, for aught one 
can observe, listens. Another time, being about to fight with Axgante, 
he stops to look at her at the distance of about a mile, and at length 
having killed her, laments desperately over her. Such are the achieve- 
ments of Tancred, truly worthy of being sung in heroic verse, that the 
memory of them may not be lost.*' 

This is sufficient severe ; but when the critic comes to details, he 
looses all patience. He quotes Stanza 27, Book VI. — 

** He saw not where the Pagan fftood and stared, 

As if with looks he would his foeman kill. 

But full of other thoughts he foreward fared, 

And sent his looks before him up the hill ; 

His gesture such his troubled ooul declared : 

At last as marble rock he standeth still, 

Stone cold without, within burnt with Love's flame, 

And quite forgot himself, and why he came.** 

« Ood give me patience with this man ! Ah, thou vile Tancred ! 
Are these thy heroic acts ? What ! wert thou chosen from amiong the 
rest to fight with Argante, and when you meet him, instead of attack- 
ing him, you stop to make love I Oh, what a hero I And then what 
an admirable position he has chosen from which to court his lady. He 
eannot be nearer than half a mile to her. Argante calls to battle ; 
Tancred listens, aAd makes a fool of himself; in short, another must 
needs in pity advance and fight for him. Ah, God ! Signer Tasso, are 
these your heroes ? At least if this were a long-lived, reciprocal, and 
ardent affection. He loved one whom he had scarcely seen, who had 
never spoken to him, and was even ignorant of his existence, not to 
mention of his attachment; and yet he distinguishes himself thus advan- 
tageously for her sake.'* And then the angry critic, obliged to admit the 
merit of the combat between Argante and Tancred, and that the author 
deserves praises of which he ought not to be defrauded, still detracts 
from his niggardly allowance, by making a comparison between Uiis 
and the single combats of Ariosto, preferring the latter to his rival. 
• Erminia is treated with a little more respect. After laughing iat the 
long sight which permits her to recognize the Christian warriors at the 
distance of > a mile, he continues :— »" This episode of Erminia is, in my 
opinion, defective in many respects. Even omitting the absence of ex- 
traordinary events, because we need not seek.thefti in this book,-— and 
we already admit and pardon the defect of mabiag^All his fables cold 
and unattended by any marvellous circumstancet^4iM>mitting this, yet it 
appears to me to fail in decorum and verisimilithde. First, that a 
damsel should continue to love for so long a time one 'Who had possessed 
himself of her kingdom, who had killed her father, and was of an 
adverse faith, if not to herself, at least to all her friends, and what is 
of greater consequence, without meeting with any reciprocity of affec- 
tion. And then, not daring to avow her love while under his roof, and 
even for the preservation of royal honour, which ought never to be de- 
spised, haviiig left him, and sheltered herself in Jerusalem with the 
izi7^**tben^ I say, after the lapse of much time, without Tancred's re- , 
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ceif ing the slightest intimation of her attachment, she must needs fly 
^m a place where she is welcomed and caressed, to go into the midst 
of the enemy's camp, at the risk of her life, or at least at the risk of 
heing despised and driven away as unworthy; — all this concatenation 
of circumstances is equally defective in decorum and congruity ; and 
the causing her to remain all day on a tower expecting to distin- 
^ish her Tancred among a thousand armed squadrons, is not only in- 
congruous but impossible." 

Now Galileo must here permit me to observe, that if he requires con- 
gruity in the actions of one in love, the science of mathematics must 
have had more power over his mind than I would willingly, believe. It 
is probable that the enamoured Erminia could not distinguish her Tan- 
cred in the long array of a large army, yet that she should seek to do 
so is natural and not unbeautiful. The risk she runs in going to the 
Christian camp only enhances our idea of this excess of her passion. 
That she should conceal this misplaced affection while near her pros- 
perous conqueror, and discover it when absence had shed that halo 
round him which absence ever sheds on one beloved, when she was 
.firee, and would appear rather to bestow than accept, when he is 
wounded and requires her assistance — is, I appeal to all lovers who 
read these pages, in the true spirit of an unfortunate but passionate 
attachment. It must be remarked also, that Galileo makes no obser- 
vation on the flight of Erminia and her arrival on the pastoral banks of 
the Jordan, which affords a strong presumption that the whole of this 
lovely passage is faultless. Even the loves of Rinaldo and Armida are 
honoured with little remark. He is angry with the cavern underwater, 
quarrels with the geography of her palace, and laughs at the idea of a 
knight, with a looking-glass hanging from his arm. But many stanzas 
are passed over by him, and they are those which are distii^uished by 
the highest poetical talent. , 

The style of Tasso affords a weedy field of large extent for the opera- 
tions of the critic, and Galileo does not spare it. His strictures be- 
come acrimonious, ironical, and bitter to an extreme. He introduces 
his observations by saying, that *' one of the commonest defects of 
Tasso, springing from a great narrowness of conception and poverty of 
ideas, is, that often failing in materials, he is obliged to patch together 
incongruous imagery, which has neither dependance on nor connexion 
.with its different parts : hence his narration appears more like a* picture 
in mosaic than in oil colours ; because mosaic consisting ' of a joining 
together of small pieces of wood of various colours, which can never be 
united ^o perfectly but that their sides must be apparent, and this dis- 
tinctness and want of mellowing in the colours necessarily renders the 
figures hard and crude, without either softness or relief/' 

His contempt of the conceits of which Tasso was too fond, is ex- 
pressed without reserve, and he even dwelll on mere verbal criticism. 
He angrily objects to the indiscriminate use of the word thing (cosa), 
which, he observes, is very dear to this poet, and means not only bat- 
tles, sieges, arms, and armies, but also horses, carriages, machines, 
boots, boxes, and barrels. The epithet great also excites his pointed 
contempt : *^ This word serves as a seasoning for all dishes,*' he says, 
'^ for we have great bodies, great hearts, gpreat power, great horses, 
great sons-— and, above all, a great bull (gran tauro) — What can <]xv^ 
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gfan tftwra be? perhaiM Mboto Taoro^and this lame Beatomg^, if I de 
not deceive m jself, is, in the taste of this poet, £t to constitttte a g^at 
stylb." . . 

Canto IIL Stanza 1. — 

" In voce mormorava alta e sonora-^*' 
Marmured with a loud sonoroug voice. 

^' A loud, sonorous voice, is no murmur, which is a soft, low sound.^ 
(I am obliged in quoting these defects of style to leave the translation 
of Fairfax, from whom I before quoted. He somewhat ameliorates this 
verse, saying, 

When through the camp a murmur shrill was spread.) 

Canto IIL Stanza 45. — 

*^ Dura quiete preme, e ferreo sonno—^ 
Oppressed by stupor dull, and iron sleep. 

^* I think I see this exquisite pedant rejoice and weep with delight 
on discovering these dearest treasures of his elegant style ; feeling a 
gentle thrill throiigh all his members, even to the roots of his Uair, not 
less than that which a fond mother experiences when she fancies that 
she sees her son surpass his comrades in song or dance, or any other 
pretty accomplishment. I wish thee joy of thy " iron sleep!" 

He declaims justly against the speeches of the heroes as pedantic, 
turgid> and duU. This is the great defect of Tasso. His descriptions 
are beautiful, and his events, if they are not wonderful, yet are gene- 
rally b'atufal and pleasing; but his speeches fail, and we may echo 
GaUleo^ who- says, <Mf I had to advise this audior, I Would counsel 
him, in gentle brotherhood, to msike his people speak as little as possi- 
ble^ andnot as he on the contrary does, often causing them to hold 
f<Hrth with the worst grace imagioable.^' 

These are a few of Galileo's strictures on a poet, whom he sums up 
as. a dull, wretched, and miserable writer. Yet deficient as Tasso. was 
for the task of an Epic poem, he was in the truest and most exclusive 
sense of the appellation, a poet. He felt, and could utter the sensations 
of his own heart with vividness and truth ; he contemplated the grand 
theatre of Nature with the restless questioning of a poetic mind, and 
clothed her with the richiest hues that imagination can bestow. He could 
penetrate the depths of passion, and draws tears of sympathy by the 
description ef the emotions he ima^ned to be implanted in the hearts 
of his heroes ; -^nd there is often a gentle and rich flow in his language', 
which reminds one of the smoothness of Virgil, but which 16 more im- 
passioned; and he feels with deep truth those almost unattainable sen- 
sations which lie in the hearts' core, which can be felt only by one 
overflowing with sensibility, and described alone by the most imagina- 
tive of cteaturea, a poet. 

Penetrated as I am by the real beauties of Tasso, I should feel sorty 
if I had alienated any of his admirers by giving these generally just cen- 
sures the weight of Galileo's authority. Let them remember, however, 
tLat he remarks defects only, and he is chary of all praise ; bo much 
so, that any passage is '^ more honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
seryance." If, therefore, any reader shrink from a poem (hxis severely 
treated, let himv^is am antidote^ read in the original, or in Fairfax's 
translation>.the' flight of Ermiiiia,' tiie death of Clorinda, or the adven- 
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t lies of tlie two knigbtB wliD seek Rinaldo-'in. t^h^ far4eiifr^f- Armida; 
nprlet bim forget to cocclude this episode, and, if he be not of iroo 
temperament, be will be mov^d by the repentance of the enchaotr«&iiy 
and her. leconc^iliation with her youthful lover; so he will cloda the 
volume almost forgetful of those blemishes, whichy although they dimi- 
nish Tasso*s fame as the writer of an Epic, leave him in possession of 
all that he deserves as the creator of some of the most beautiful imagi- 
nations, the poetic world contains* 



COMMON PLACES.—fConfwiwedb; 

XLVI. 

The Scotch understanding differs from the English, as an Eilcyclo- 
pedia does from a circulating library. An Englishman is contented to 
pick up a few odds and ends of knowledge ; a Scotchman is master of 
every subject alike. Here each individual has a particular hobby and 
favourite bye-path of his own : in Scotland learning is a common hack^ 
which everyone figures away with, and uses at his pleasure. 

XLVII. 

A misanthropic writer might be called the DeviVs afnatiwensis. 

XLVIII. 

To be a lord, a papist> and poor, is the roost enviable distinction of hu- 
manity. There is all the pride and senso of independence, irritated and 
strengthened by being proscribed by power, and liable to be harassed 
by petty, daily insults from every, the meanest vassal. What a si- 
tuation to make the mind recoil from the world upon itself, and to sit 
and brood in moody grandeur and disdain of soul over fallen splen- 
dours and present indignities! It is just: the life-*I should like to have 
led.— 

XLIX. 

The tone of good company is marked by the absence of personalities. 
Among well-informed persons, there are plenty of topics to discuss, 
without giving pain to any one present-^without submitting to act the 
part of a butty or of that still poorer creature, the wag that plays upon 
him. 

L. 

Londoners complain of the dullness of the country^ and country 
people feel equally uncomfortable and at a. loss what to do with them- 
selves in town. The fault is neither in the town nor in the country — 
every one is naturally unsettled and dissatisfied without his usual re- 
aources and occupations, let them be what or where they may. 

Each rank in society despises that which is a step below it, and the 
highest looks down upon them all. To get rid of the impertinence of 
artificial pretensions, we resort to nature at last. Kings, for this rea- 
son, are fond of low company ; and lorda marry actresses and i>ar^ 
maids. The Duke of York (not the present, but the late King*s bro- 
ther) was at a ball at Plymouth. He danced with a Miss Byron ^ a 
very pretty girl, daughter of the Admiral of that name, and aunt to our 
poet. But there was a Mrir: Fanning present, who was^ a paragon of 
beauty. The Duke .asked, "Who is she?" " A baker's daughter" 
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was the answer. '' I don't mean that ; but what is she now ?*' << A 
broker's wife." The lady did not perceive, that to a Prince of Hie 
Blood there was little difference between a tradesman's wife and the 
daughter of a naval officer ; but that the handsomest woman at a ball 
was an object of admiration in spite of circumstances. 

Lii. 
It has been asked, whether Lord Byron is a writer likely to live ? 
Perhaps not : he has intensity of power, but wants distinctive charac- 
ter. In my opinion, Mr. Wordsworth is the only poet of the present 
day that is likely to live — should he ever happen to be born ! But who 
will be the midwife to bring his works to light? It is a question 
whether Milton would have become popular without the help of Addi- 
son ; nay, it is a question whether he is so, even with it. 

LIII. 

An anecdote is told of General Wolfe *, that he was out with a party 
of friends in a boat, the day before the battle of Quebec. It was a 
beautiful summer's evening, and the conversation turned to Gray's ^ 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, which was just then published. Wolfe 
repeated the lines, '* For who to dumb for^etfulness a prey," &c. with 
enthusiasm, and said, '* I would rather be the author of those lines 
than beat the French to-morrow ! He did beat the French, and was 
himself killed the next day. Perhaps it. was better to be capable of 
uttering a sentiment like this, than to gain a battle or write a poem. 

' * See Mackenzie's Life of Home, the author of Douglas. 



TO THE EVENING STAR. 
(From the Greek ofBion *,) 

Helper, golden Hsht of gentle love I 
"Dear sacred glory of the azure night 1 ' 
Thy brilliance shines all other stars above 
Far as it yields to Cynthia's stronger light. 

Be blest, bright star! and to my shepherd swain, 
As o*er the g1imm*ring.nioor alone I go, 
'Stead of the moon, now sunk beneath the main, 
Yield me thy cheerful light ; believe me, too, 

1 seek no evil, I would injure none, 

I wish to love, and be beloved, alone, 

September 88. B. Percy. 

* Heinsius attributes the trifle to Moschus. 
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THE INDICATOR. 

N0.LXXXVIIL 

» . f 

(For the Indicator.) 

There he striving, round abont d(»th fly, 

Aud takes simrey with hut&e, oarimu eyey 

Now tbisy now that, he tasteth tenderly •--Spbmsbiu 

THE SPIRIT SEER, 

[Concluded.} 

^ It DOW became eyident tfast a primary property of the magic glass 
«f the Hungarian adept, was to reflect the locomotion and proceedings 
^ Albert, the scene invariably changing with his' departure from one 
place to another. From the apartment of th3d Countess ^I follovred my 
pupil and Carlostein to the public walks. Electoral Gallery,, and other 
Hiodes of kiUing time adapted for the mornings of young men of quality. 
The chief thing which struck me during the whole of this apparently 
objectless perigrination was the steady and unvarying aspect of the 
intelligences surrounding Carlostein, which seemed to refuse the 
^lightest association or blending with the more variable train of Albert^ 
and yet at the same time to daunt nearly the whole of them by some 
oppressive ascendancy. The voluptuary sprite, indeed, appeared to dilate 
under their influence, yet at the same time to exhibit the- strongest 
signs of emotion and increasing trepidation. Tiie appearances of Albert 
and Carlostein were correspondent ; the latter had evidently rendered 
himself master of the actions of the youth, whose waywardness was to 
me a source of so much regret. 

** * Nothing wonderful in that, Risberg; the wayward and capricious 
are the most passive of all instruments under the management of the de^ 
signers, who will condescend to enlist the passions into their service. It 
is the province of a tutor not so to condescend, and hence the man 
who — * 

" Spare me the man who, Alfman, whom I detest as much' as does 
the testy baronet in the English Comedy. I am fiilly aware (what tutor 
is not — some indeed profit by the knowledge) that they who foSter 
passions are greater favourites than they who oppose theoti ; and to 
speak to the point, I could not help suspecting that some very hearty 
laughter which burst now and then from Albert and hiS' companion; 
was at my expense, especially as' Carlostein accompanied his share e£ 
h with an assumed didactic expression of casKUteDBAce, ^sA^tx ^ '«!& 

VOL. I, \^ 
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■olemn expostulation, whichy I cannot tell why, I could not lielp inter* 
prating into a mimicry of myself. . Remarkable this, Alfman ; for I hare 
no doubt you will agree with me that no one ever shewed less acade* 
jnic rust than I do. Indeed Mrs. Risberg often says it was owing 
to this absence of pedantry that she— - 

** * No doubt it was, Risberg ; and it must have been the magical 
influence of the glass alone which led yon to so quick an apprehension 
of the imitatire intentions, of the irrcYerend Carlostein.' 

** I suspect that if I were looking through the said glass at present, 
AUouWy J should perceive a confounded arch, mischievous looking sprite 
whispering epigrams into your ear ; but no matter, I did think so, although 
I could by no means comprehend what the puppy Albert meant by 
dropping his head on his shoulder,- and mimicking a profound sleep, to 
the still gpreater merriment of both parties. This entertainment, how- 
ever, was interrupted by the appearance of a servant whom I had 
occasionally seen attendant on Carlostein. He communicated some- 
thing to the latter which he as quickly conveyed to Albert, whose coun- 
tenance was instantly suffused with a rosy blush, while his eyes danced 
with delight. Hastily catching the arm of his friend, the servant led 
the way in a quick pace, to what place I know not, for the glass sud- 
denly gprew obscure, and when it became clear again, to my great 
surprise, a very singular pantomimic scene presented itself. 

^ ^ I am glad of tibat, Risberg ; for a little more action would not be 
amiss,' ^ 

** You shall be satisfied, my good-natured 2^ilus. Conceive, then, a 
large, mean, antique apartment in an old house in the suburba, for sock 
I conjectiured was the scite of it Next imagine a beautiful blue-eyed 
girl, who might have sat for the picture of Galatea, standing » 
breathless agitation in the middle of the room, the fore-finger of one 
liand held up in the position of a listener, and the other beckoning the 
speediest possible retreat of a youthful student, in academical cap and 
robe to an asylum behind a heavy, old-fashioned screen, which, however 
useful in this respect, was anything but ornamental as a piece of furni- 
ture. The skirt of the stripling's robe, as he skipped round this conve- 
nient piece of lumber, was yet visible when Carlostein and Albeit 
iiastily entered the room. 

^ It was impossible not to be attracted into a very curious inspection of 
the shadows which hovered round the person of the feminine piece of 
loveliness, who gave such a pictorial animation to this scene, i have 
compared her to the sea-nymph Galatea, and thou, oh classical Alf- 
man, art aware that the character of the beauty of the daughters of 
Nereus partook of the soft and yielding nature of the element to which 
they belonged. The form of this fair creature was of the most de- 
licate symmetry,— a symmetry fragile even to frailty, but exquisitely 
proportioned into a species of etherial propriety which adds to the jus- 
tice of my fanciful comparison. She was habited girlishly and simf^y, 
but not without a degree of unexpensive elegance which, although 
females can be seldom made to think attractive, our sex— especially 
if they understand Latin sufficiently to translate simplex munditm-^-^ 
Yalue more than the most gorgeous array. Although agitated at this 
moment, the features of the fair intriguer — ^for such I then took her to 
te'^wrp/>eaiied adapted by nature to the expression of the most calm 
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iiBd dovelike repose. Even the conpoeure which they only asiunied 
on the entrance of Albert and Carlostein, shewed characteristic placi- . 
dtty and unresisting ductility. Her gait and motion were in perfect 
accordance, being gentle and graceful ; and her tread in softness ap-> 
peared to rie with that of the mole. I know not, Alfman, whether 
yoQ ever met with any of those essentially feminine compositions in the 
course of your experience, every attitude and movement of which pos* 
sesses the negative gracefulness attendant upon the absence of the 
Wilder emotions of passion and the stronger determinations of will. If 
so, upon a mere natural inspection,, such appeared the creature before 
me; nor were the ** touches, the sprites, the feelings," which hovered 
around her, of a description altogether, uncongenial ; although at this 
time their appearance was extremely equivocal. 

<< < Your humble servant, Risberg ; I began to fear that you had 
foigotten your spiritual gift sdtogether.' 

" By no means; and in the present difficulty it was most serviceable : 
for instance, it discovered to me that the principal attendant upon this 
fair maiden was a soft pastoral-looking sprite, with something like a 
crook in its hand and a garland on its head, like the first beau-ideal of 
an innocent young girl, tricked off in water-colours. With this being . 
shared and almost divided sway, a timid shrinking shadow, which 
seemed every now and then to obscure its fanciful companion, by extra* 
vagant dilation, and the assumption of a countenance more or less ex- 
pressive of habitual constraint and undefinable fear. In the fainter 
part of the atmospherical envelope of our nymph, a number of shadowy 
aspects were more or less visible, all of which were bland and compla- 
cent in expression ; but one in particular exhibited a countenance of 
sprightly self satisfaction, such as the most unassuming of maidens, 
might put on when satisfied with the testimony of her looking glass. 
Considering the extraordinary appearances when this scene first 
opened upon me, I expected to behold some spiritual indications of 
duplicity or coquetry ; but to my great surprise I discovered nothing of 
the kind, beyond, the occasional apparition of a very small double-faced 
urchin, which seemed every now and then to communicate with the 
aerial Corydon, and half venture to meet the timid spectre face to face. 
When this was the case, I generally discovered that the eyes of the 
gentle girl were involuntarily turned towards the screen. 

^* ' These latter spiritual perceptions of yours, Risberg, are more 
mysterious than the former ; and being less easily understood, are of 
course the more * natural,* 

** I leave that to you, Alfman ; my business is with matter of fact 
alone : and in pursuance of it, I hasten to describe what followed when 
Albert and Carlostein entered. The picturesque and animated scene is 
fldll before me. 

*^ Imagine my volatile pupil, his fine eyes lighted up with love and 
admiration, almost instantaneously at the feet of the lovely unknow;n ; 
bestowing innumerable kisses on the passive hand which Carlostein, 
with an air of authority, appeared to place at his disposal, — an aot, by 
the bye, which suddenly led me to remark, that a faint family likeness 
between the female and the Austrian was, upon intent inspection, 
traceable. What Albert said I cannot inform you ; but if I may judge 
4d the confusion which ensued among the attendant v^vcvXa ^\ ^^q^a N^\ 
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liiii words, like tbe accompanying action, most have been Indesciibabiy 
Bignificant. 

• ''The leering and earthly-looking appendages of CarkMitein viewed 
the scene before them with a sardonic smile. 

'*^ Of the* suite of Albert, nothing was visible but the 8oul«and*body- 
engrossing spirit already described, which expanded into the entire 
occupation of its proper atm^phere, and left nothing therein visible but 
ittelf. 

- '< The spiritual Arcadian attendant on the now deeply-blnshing 
maiden seemed for half a moment to give way» and a crowd of flutter- 
ing sprites, with gilded wings and vain and complacent countenances, 
started forward. At the very instant Albert's eyes were most lighted 
up with love, and his expressions apparently the most ardent, - a single 
one -of quite a different caste of countenance became also perceptible. I 
cannot describe it, Alfman, but endeavour, by metaphysipal aid, to com- 
pound an immaterial expression of conscious power and beauty ; an invo- 
luntary sympathy towards a handsome youth of family and consequence 
who so explicitly feh their sway ; and the natural yielding of a plastic 
spirit to all overwhelming impressions, — and such a creation will- be the 
result. 

'* ' There is no necessity for your Hungarian, Risberg, to fill the 
mind's eye with a vision of this description, when the materials are 
placed so fairly before it. But proceed.' 

' *' How long Albert would have thus operated on the spiritualities of his . 
fair companion, I know not; for my attentions was interrupted by an ap- 
pearance which extorted from me an exclamation of surprise, and almost 
made me dart forward upon the glass which exhibited illusions so 
fantastical. 

" ''MThat now, Risberg?' 

'^ Conceive my astonishment, when looking accidentally towards the 
screen, a female face protruded from behind it — the soul-inlbrmed and 
eloquent features of which were worked up into an expression of the 
most agitated despair, — ^it was the countenance of Ida ! 

" * How now, Risbeig V 
■ ** Yes, of Ida Sternheim, whose loosened ringlets hung round her 
face in wild disorder, and whose dark eyes appeared half bursting from 
their sockets, in the conveyance of one glance of unutterable love 
afnd hopelessness on the impassioned Albert, as he kneeled at the feet of 
his mistress. One searching glance only was bestowed, and the well- 
known lineaments were seen no more. 

** The pantomime of the scene which followed I will dismiss very 
briefly. On the conclusion of the homage of the knee, and the accom- 
panying rapturous expression of fealty, Albert arose, and leading the 
young lady to a chair, an earnest conversation apparently followed, in 
which Carlostein participated. As this conference proceeded, I ob- 
served the previous exultation of the fair damsel visibly abate ; and 
fthe looked as- if' pleading against some proposed arrangement with 
timid earnestness. The effect on Albert was curious : something like 
a; resentful blush suffused his countenance, and I observed with sur- 
prise, the cold and lofty sprite, which had since the morning 
wholly disappeared, started once more into visible being. Carlostein, 
yrho^ ^ven when affectedly regardlesS) watdiie4 the proceedings^ of both 
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'pardbes with the k^nest attentioiiy seemed diflconberted^ and tiooiiiriig 
to stand behind Albert, bestowed upon the instantly-terrified girl aldek 
of such demoniacal resentment and malignity : that a deadly paleness in- 
stantly overspread her features^ and a passiye aoquiesceope with the 
proposal of Albert gradually followed. At this change, the counte- 
nance of the latter reisumed a portion of its complacency ; but the effect 
of a check of feeling was still so* perceptible, Carlostein seemed Aid- 
denly to perceive the propriety of departure ; and with a thousand 
apparently passionate adieus on the part of my poor pupil, he left the 
room with his deceiver, and the magic mirror became once* more 
opaque. 

^* I easily recognised the scite of the next scene of action:; 
it was a spacious dining-room in a hotel famous for luxurious en- 
tertainment and ruinous high play. A large company of the most 
reckless bon vivans and rakes of qnality in Dresden were assembled 
there to dine. In the midst of them appeared Albert and Carlostein, 
who seemed resolved not to leave the unwary youth a moment for cool 
reflection. I will not attempt to describe the scene which followed 
after dinner, when wine began to operate upon the heads of all pre- 
sent, but especially on that part of the company who were intended 
to perform the honourable part of dupes in the appeals to Fortune about 
to follow. Heavens ! what a phantasmagoria became visible ! The 
temptation of St. Anthony was nothing to it, and Callot himself would 
have been exhausted in an attempted delineation of the dMlerie con-^ 
jured up by the fumes of intoxication upon base and perverted associa- 
tions. Every variety of latent or visible malignity borrowed a correspoi»- 
dent form ; every fraudulent or covert design furnished a feature ; and 
every brainless notion or drunken vanity, a suitable expression, until 
the whole room seemed peopled with sprawling imps and hiccuping 
oteences. Sorrowful as I felt at this specimen of the frequent asso- 
ciates of Albert, I was involuntarily entertained by an inspection of 
their fantastical retinue. The scene^ however, was soon modified, by 
the commencement of high play, when a great part of the spiritual 
assemblage evaporated into air, leaving the field to a few murky sprites 
of the most hateful description, which looked as if th^y were intent on 
devouring each other. Albert played, but his mind was evidently 
elsewhere ; iiof did 'Carlostein^ who won his inbney, appear to invite 
him \o persevere, but rather to take more wine, an excess of which be- 
gan v^ry sensibly to affect him. A£^irs were in this train, until an 
apparently late hour, when suddenly Carlostein referred to his watch, 
and taking the arm of the flushed and now half-jovial Albert, they both 
left the company, as I thou§^t, to separate for the evening ; but I* was 
^regiously mistaken. 

" The scene changed once more, but it was back again to the abode 
of the lovely taistress of Albert, who appeared seated in thesaine mean 
and old-fashioned apartment, habited in a rich bridal dress of tinifbnn 
white, and adohied with more than usual care, as if to disguise an 
irrepressible expression. of fear and despondency. Her couiitehanee 
was pale and even woe^begone, and terror at the consequeiic^s 
. of something about to follow^ "^as conspiciioas in evi^ : ftathre. ' The 
screen occupied its former situation, and it even .'appeared to me thiit 
she was speaking to soine one behind it, for hec fi^% ^^t« ah tos^Ti^'^'cA 
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dw looked towards it, as if attending to answers from persons otit of 
ngbt. I was confirmed in this conjecture by a sudden cessation of all 
these appearances, on the entrance of the servant of Carlostein, in tbe 
first instance, and in a moment after of Carlostein, Albert, and a lusty 
son of the church. 

- *^ All was now clear to me, Alfman ; my pupil was to be inveigled 
into an unsuitable, if not disgraceful marriage. My spirit groaned^ 
yet I firmly kept my seat; what indeed would have been the use of 
ieaving it ? 
' *^ * If marriages are made in Heaven, Risberg, none at all.' 

^' The presence of the priest prevented a repetition of the raptures of 
the rooming, on the part of Albert, who however appeared struck with 
the evident misery of his intended bride. Even the wine he had taken 
did not prevent him from musing; and, to my infinite surprise, I thought 
the physiognomy of his impassioned attendant materially changed. The 
tendency to languor and deliquium appeared subsiding, while a trait 
of sentiment assumed its place; and, strange to say, there suddenly 
darted, like a meteor athwart his spiritual atmosphere, a shadowy re- 
collection of Ida Sternheim. 

'^ ^ You began by informing me that your pupil was capricioos, 
Risberg; and truly, to be engrossed with the shadow of one fair lady, 
when about to wed another, looks abundantly like it.* 

'^ These are points beyond my decision, Alfman, although I have 
•heard that these conire-temps are by no means unusual. However this 
may be, such was the fact ; of which Carlostein, who appeared to me to be 
endowed with the precise tact and talent of Mephistophiles, looked 
altogether aware, as the significant glances he bestowed on the timid 
victim of his machinations very ^clearly evinced. It was now however 
in vain ; nothing could rally her spirits ; and so despairing and apprehen- 
sive did she appear when Albert took her hand in preparation for the 
ceremony, that the youth suddenly resigned it, and addressed himself 
to Carlostein with an air of dignified remonstrance. 

^' The countenance of the latter assumed a bland and fawning 
expression, which gradually changed to warmth, and lastly to passion^ 
as he saw Albert first address a few words to the priest, and then pr»- 
- pare to depart. 

^^ It was in vain ; Albert persevered ; and, good God, Alfman, what 
a legion of hobgoblins instantly hovered around this roan! Rage 
bursting through the hitherto iropenetrable veil of hypocrisy is ^ 
most hysterical and demoniacal e^diibition of which human nature' is 
capable. 

*^ Albert appeared as if awakened from a dream, but behaved with 
a composure and dignity which shewed the high qualities that lay 
dormant in his composition. 

^' Infuriated with madness, Carlostein suddenly drew his sword, and 
made a pass at his retreating friend. 

'^ I suppose a female shriek followed, for the arm of Cariottein was 
suddenly arrested, and to my ntter astonishment, the unwieldy screen 
ftll down, and discovered-^Guess, Alfman. 

** And thereby disappoint you and spoil the story ?-— Spare me, 
Risberg, and proceed. 

/< The Count Von F. on whose arm bung a beantiiul youth, in the 
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dress of a student, while an almost equally youthful hut more manly 
Adonis, in the habit of a substantial farmer's son, stood at a respectful 
distance behind them. 

*^ The intended bride rushed into the arms of the young Sylrander 
and fainted. It could be nothing but an oath which burst from the 
mouth of Carlostein as he made a furious lunge at the Count.- He 
was disarmed the next moment by Albert, but, alas ! the student had 
thrown himself before the sword of the assassin, and fell corered with 
blood. ' . 

^' Ida, it is Ida Sternheim, exclaimed the countenance of Albert, as 
he gazed on the fainting form, and looked unutterable griefl 

^' Carlostein, with a grin oif diabolical satisfaction, contemplated the 
affecting scene before him. 

*^ The Count Von F. stamped with his foot, but it was unnecessary, 
a crowd of his attendants were previously rushing into the room ; and 
such was my emotion at perceiving Carlostein in safe custody, the in- 
tensity of it awakened me, and 

'' ^ So 1 have been listening to a dream all this time, Risberg.' 

'' Yes ; and you have been interested by it, Alfman, which would 
not have been the case had you known it to be one. To adhere t» 
£acts : — my coffee-house adventurer ended with the verbal skirmish I 
first described ; and possibly in consequence of it I dreamed all the 
rest, having sufficient time for that purpose, in consequence of swalr 
lowing a sleeping draught, administered, I fear, by the management 
of Carloistein and Albert. No matter; when I awoke the next 
morning but one, and visited the Hotel von F., I wa9 closeted by 
the Count, who informed me that he had discovered Baron Carlo- 
stein to be an infamous impostor, the son of a decayed burgomaster 
whom his vices had ruined ; but that in consequence of the good con- 
duct of a pretty girl,, his sister, who had sought and found the protect 
tion of Ida Sternheim, and materially aided in the defeat of his viN 
lainy, he had only been banished the electoral dominions ;<— that an 
attachment had suddenly grown to maturity between Ida Sternheim 
and Albert, which was to be followed by a marriage- as soon as the 
former recovered a sudden indisposition, whidi would probably confine 
her some days to her chamber; — and that, as I was no* longer wanted 
as a tutor, I was nominated to the genteel appointment of^ &c..&c..&c« 

^ ' Which you have held now about len years^ Risberg^.!' 

^' I have>. Alfman ;. and within that time the elder son of Count Von 
F. ha» sought the world of shadows, and Albert is the father of five 
children by Ida Sternheim ; — Ida, who,, loving a man of honour, has 
Jiever had oecasion to. repent loving first and all-devotedly. loften visit 
them at their country house, where I meet' with an ingenuous and inte^ 
resting couple, the male of whom acts as a steward to the estate, while 
the very pretty wife is the cordial protegee and valued -friend of the 
lady Ida. Without the aid of Artemidorus, I felt this handsome pair t6 
be old acquaintances ;: and — and — thus, Alfman, ends my tale ! 

<< < I could criticise immensely, Risberg ; but butterflies, yon know-—* 

'^ You need not quote the rest, Alfman.— Have the goodness to help 
me to a glass of wine/' Q^ 
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CONVERSATIONS OP THB DEAD-— No. IV. 

[CMtinved firom Page 204.] 
fieeae.— EttsfUM. 
hdmhaOmn. — OnB, Trbsham, West. 

O. I shall aot say, my friends, that we are absolutely travelliiig out 
el die record ; but I fear that our origpnal purpose is melting away 
before diis wann play of the beams of imagination. Does it not occur 
to you that we are indulging our wishes and our hopes, and adopting 
too much of the rapt tone of poetical inVocaiion, where we proposed to 
explore, and reason upon the irregular, as well as the routine patronage 
of modern art ? Barry talked in the beginning of a divining rod, and 
of topographically exploring the fountains of patronage. 

T* He did so ; and when you, Opie, spoke of Fine Art striking its 
roots, like the British oak into the hardy gravel, you must have meant 
(apart from metaphor) that there exists a market for its commodities, 
independently of the patronage of the Court and of the British Insti- 
tution. 

- O. Yes. That institution itself rests on the public.-^ But I feel some 
exception to the mercantile character of your phrases. 

T, O, you inust not mind that. I mixed a little too much, perhaps, 
'With shopkeepers, in the latter part of my mortal career, and am not 
yet thoroughly rid of their habitual phraseology ; but my meaning, I 
hope, is clear, and you know you should look to results. Notwith- 
standing that my worldly necessities obliged me to seem to join in that 
small-minded, paltry, inefficient, Tom-thumb-scheme of Pdtro Tomkins 
and Longmans, {or converting noble collections to the tops of snuff- 
boxes and duodecimo ballads, I have high ideas of the powers and the 
claims of art. I think it a species of Causation^ and in its loftier and 
finer manifestatiphs, more intimately related to divinity than many a 
divine. 

0. Well then, you state my position fairly enough in substance. 
I think that even its superior professors may now enjoy the comfort — 
(you like that English word)— -of knowing that there exists for them a 
British public. Indeed, there appears to me always to have been a 
public— at least, from the beginning of our time and that of the Royal 
Academy ; a sympathy, I mean, with our professional pursuits, and a 
mutual action and re-action between the progress of British taste, and 
that of the talents of our native artists, has always existed, opierating 
on each other in a direct reciprocal ratio. However we will not now 
Atop to dive into the abstract question, but regard and reason from the 
practical results that we have witnessed. Now, Turner, as an indivi- 
dual artist of high claims ; and the Society who paint in water-colours, 
and who exhibit and sell their own works for their own benefit and that 
of the public,— -and which I shall venture te call the best constituted 
Society of Artists in England,->-has not their honest reliance upon the 
public been met with corresponding sympathy, and with its necessary, 
concomitant remuneration ? And these results, have they not be^n in- 
dependant of Court patronage? Of that of the British Institution, 
and,' in the latter case, of the ill-constituted Academy ? In short, of 
middle men of every description, who are always instigated by a private 
and separate interest of some sort? Have not the charming engravings 
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of Raimb&eh, after Wilkie, do replete with deep doinestio intereift, been 
produced, and the artists' remnneratedy under the same auapieest 
Were there not plenty of sabscribers, even to the petty work in which 
you was concerned, i^om the Stafford collection, if tbeir money had not 
been fiddle-faddled away in paltry nonsenses? 

T. There is certainly great truth in what you observe ; and I mast 
acknowledge, that a work of more solid and lasting reputation might 
have been produced, had the money advanced been wisely expended. 

O. And now, West, allow me to ask you — Was not the soies which 
you produced in conjunction with WooUet and Hall, from the History 
of England, published under the same auspices, and published with 
profit as well as honour to the artists concerned ? 

W, Why, yes Sir. All the best English engravings have certainly 
been produced, as you say, under the patronage of the public.- 

O. And without the intervention of Court patronage, or that of the 
dealers ? 

W. The dealers acting only as dealers, and not as directoAi or 
dictators. - - 

0, Permit me now to inquire, for what have the best English his^ 
toirical pictures been hitherto painted ? — I mean, with the exception of 
those with which you adorned the Chapel Royal at Windsor. 

W. Why, Sir, they were painted that they might be engraved- from, 
to spealc candidly, and in a general way. 

O. If you could have engaged more WooUett's—* that is to say, more 
artists of WooUett's eminence — ^to devote themselves to your English 
series, would you not, in* all probability, have obtained more public pa- 
tronage, and more wdalth from that quarter ? 

W, Certainly. 

O. Why then did you legislate the discouragement iand degpradation 
of that commercial branch of British art, — seeing too that you were 
forming an Academy for a country, that, of all others in the world, 
might have become the common centre of this species of commerce ? 
Why did you enact that a scanty number of the professors of the art of 
Engraving should hb eligible to the inferior rank of Associates only;? 
Why was that associating merely nominal and only apparent ? Why 
were they associated at no other season and on no other occasion thah 
during the day and hour of your annual dinner? Did it remain for 
the artists of the eighteenth century to recal the Saturnalia and the 
JHelots ? Was it for the refiners and polishers of society, to sub^itute 
.the bickerings and the galling of slavery to genial and generous sympathy, 
■and to banish from their assemblies the warm breathings of friend- 
ship ? Why did you in short degrade the academical condition of 
engraving, so that not your friend Woollett, nor any contemporaiy 
English professor of merit would accept your diploma, till its Esau seild 
his birthright for that annual mess of pottage ? You know very well 
that no engraver of reputation would consent to stand on youir dii- 
honourable pedestal, until you said to the elder Heath, Kehamaf to 
your hellish eminence ! and Kehama stepped up. 

W, Why, Sir, — ^I always wished it were otherwise; but my power in 
the Academy was never considerable, and always precarious. But we 
cannot go further into this matter, unless Valentine Green and Sir 
Joshua were here. 
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O. Welly then, from this collateral shoot of oar subject, let us deitst 
for the present. Let us go back to the point where it started forth from 
the stem. In return for the notice and patronage they bestow, the pub- 
lic requires some condescension on the part of the artists, particularly 
as to their choice of subjects, and the dimensions of their works ; thejr 
exercise diis control over literature and the theatre, and,— -in short, it is 
felt wherever there is a public. Our hero Haydon will find that he 
must accommodate his efforts to its influence. It is the price which an 
artist of superior talent pays, and in general is willing to pay, for the 
pririlege of raising and refining the public taste, though some feel it as 
a species of martyrdom. The fortunate Salamanca student had not 
come at the buried treasure without digging, but in fact there was 
always enough of accommodability about him where pelf was to be 
obtained ; he would paint for a peer, or he would draw for a bodcseller, 
or even drag, how toilsome soever the task, for a book6eller*s jackall. 
However, the patriotic Mr. Fawkes of Farnley, (who is rich in Tomer's 
good woiks) and a few others, have started nobly forward from the 
mass, and given more ample scope to his extraordinary powers. But 
enough of this, — I trust I have satisfactorily shewn, what I intended to 
•hew, namely, that even so long ago as when the Royal Academy was in- 
stituted, there existed for art, on a more limited scale, the same British 
public which now patronizes the water-colour Society, and another re- 
cently formed for combining the superior efforts of the Arts of Painting 
and Engraving. And now. West,— -hoping you will allow me to return 
for a moment to my former topic, I feel commissioned to observe that 
less than die ordinary liberality of ordinary men had placed the latter 
source of patronage — the most honourable, if not the most lucrative of 
all, in a great measure at the disposal of the Royal Academy, but its 
•elfish and unreflecting legislators preferred to leave the infant arts— ^he 
most delicate of the daughters of Heaven, to veil their divinity in com* 
mercial hardihood, and toil at the dictation of the most sordid of the 
sons of earth. Each short-sighted academical painter fancied he did 
wisely and well if he obtained two commissions from the Alderman or 
the Sea-boy, where his fellows and rivals had but one, and for this he 
would intrigue, and simulate, and stoop, and wriggle, while he ought to 
have been meditating and legislating for the general and inseperaUe 
advantage of art and the public; and not only thus — by contributing 
to send forth a Shakespear of shreds and patches, and bedevil the Bible 
and Testament — did he disregard the interests of the public ; but the 
best interests of the corps to which he belonged, and of his very self, 
were frustrated by his own cupidity. Had that amicable and co-ope- 
rating association between the Arts of Painting and Engraving, which 
(as we have learned from the honest news-telling ghost) gave birth to 
the scheme now carrying into effect* for an engraving by Robinson £rom 
Mnlready's meek and tyrannical schoolboys, then existed — or rather, 
had it not in its wider operation been academically stultified, both of 
these arts, with regard to patronage and degrees of practical perfection, 
would have been, ere now, in states very superior to those in which we 
behold them ; but the legislators of the Academy—fond as they are of 
-dinner-giving and of dinner-eating— like the foolish dog in the fable> 

* Origioatingy we believe, with Mr. Jolin Pye and a. lew others. 
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let go the mutton as tbey caught at a shadow. But for those red re- 
flections, and the refrangibility that attended them, ihe Academy might 
have founded, and might now have possessed all the advantages of an 
emporium to which the merchants of Europe would hare willingiy re- 
sorted, sure of obtaining there the most meritorious productions, and 
£ree to have employed their minds and capitals in trade, rather than, 
like Boydell and Macklin, in ignorant and blundering dictations, which 
although they induced our domestic well-wishers to the arts to subscribe 
their money, have brought no permanent reputation to the arts of £ng* 
land. I see no reason to distrust our friend who has lately arrived, as 
to the more recent facts upon which these reasonings are rested, and 
according to him, demonstrative and satisfactory proofs, sustaining the 
whole of my argument, and confirming an opinion I have long enter- 
tained, will soon be before the public. In the event of our country continu- 
ing at peace with the rest of the world, it may possibly soon be obvious 
that there is room for another London establishment of art, upon an 
enlarged and liberal scale. In fact, a wisely constituted union of 
artists would always tend to the more or less gradual or sudden supet- 
cession of establishments that are o^Aer- wisely constituted : But if such 
a scheme should be undertaken by men whose intrigues for the unsub- 
stantial honours of the Old Academy, have ended in reiterated and 
mortifying disappointment, or whose projects of solitary aggrandise- 
ment, or for obtaining Court patronage, have failed — ^let not such men 
begin by speciously putting forward their warm coloured hopes and 
wishes, and themselves. No ; let them produce their laws^ not the 
petty details of their bye-laws, but those germs — those radical and en- 
during principles — from which their code shall grow. Let them exhibit 
iheir palladium ; let them shew that they have been thoughtful to lay 
a sound foundation of £rst principles, which they will not compromiee 
nor revoke ; which, once solemnly laid down and recognized, may recal 
their successors of centuries hence, from selfish and mistaken WEmder- 
ings ; which they will pledge themselves to maintain, and ever hold 
dear as the ruddy drops that warmed the heart of the last of the bards. 
Let them evince that they are animated by those principles of common 
good in which the Royal Academy is so lamentably deficient. Reflect- 
ing artists will not then be deterred from joining them by any appre- 
hension that the main pillars of their edifice may be withdrawn from 
its support — By any apprehension did I say ? — By the almost certain 
knowledge, as things are at present, that Mr. ■ ; or Mr. ■ ; or 

Mr. ; may, at the pleasure of certain academicians, be at any time 

heckoned away by an occurring, or prospective vacancy, and a hcdd«ottt 
hope of succession to a low chair at a servile board. On the contraiy, 
their beautiful banner of mind and of peaceful merit, will ware on 
high, and will become the honourable centre of attraction, even to thoee 
academicians themselves, who at present do not think fit to abrogate 
that narrow-souled law of their's, which prohibits them from being 
members of any other society of artists than that of the Royal 
Academy. 

W, All this is very interesting to me. But the reflections to wUdi 
it leads — I really wish we might adjourn all further discussion of iim 
matter till we can have the advantage of Sic Joshua's presence. 

O, well, let us do bo. 
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•- TABLE TALK. 

' The owlt Hell.— Dante has said in a letter, " I found the original 
Of-my Ml in the wotld which we inhabit." Who does not find the 
•i^iginal of his hdl in the same place? We might go further, and say 
'tliat 'h6U is an earthly idea. 

Perpetual Peace.— Soon after the Abbe St. Pierre had published 
his plan for a perpetual peace, a Dutch innkeeper set up a sign in- 
scribed d la paix perpetuelle. It represented a church-yard, as-if j>eaQe 
on this side of the grave was out of the question : a pictorial epigram, 
and no bad one. 



. D'Israeli informs us, that when the '^ Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge " were desirous of holding their meetings at the house of 
the Royal Society, Sir Isaac Newton drew up a number of arguments 
against their admission. One of them is, '' that it is a fundamental 
rule of the society not to meddle with religion ; and the reason is, that 
we may give no occasion to religious bodies to meddle with us.^ Sir 
Isaac, who might possibly have a recollection of the treatment of Ga- 
lileo, was right. We all of us know the persecution experienced by a 
physiological lecturer of the present day, from a certain order of zea- 
lots, who made him recant like Galileo. 



Friendship.— ^In Jeremy Taylor's " Discourse of the Nature and 
Measures of Friendship/^ he observes, '^ that the word Friendship^ in 
the sense we commonly mean by it, is not so much as named in the 
New Testament, and that our religion takes no notice of it." He goes on 
to say that, scripturally, " Friend is of a large signification, and means 
'all relations and societies, and whatever is not enemy. But by friend- 
thipSy I suppose you mean (he is addressing a lady) the greatest love and 
the tfreatest usefulness; and the most open communication, and the 
noblest sufferings ; and the most exemplary faithfidness, and the 
severest truth ; and the heartiest counsels, and the greatest union of 
mindes of which brave men and women are capable" How beauti- 
fully eloquent ! The gifted author further remarks, that Christianity 
-suits ■ friendship in the larger doctrine of charity. His argument is 
ingenious. '' Christian charity is friendship to all the world ; and 
when friendships were the noblest things in the world, charity was 
little, like the sun riven into a chinke, or his beames dtawn into the 
centre of a burning glass ; but Christianity is friendship expanded like 
' the face of the sunne, when it mounts above the eastern hills.'' This 
is grand, religiously ; but politically, alas, Mr. Canning hits found it out 
to b^ the weakest thing upon earth. He has no notion of the charities 
which embrace the whole human race, and, although a Christian par 
excellence, he laughs at such wide professions ;. some of bis pleasantest 
liftesin the A'ntijacobin, indeed, are written in ridicule of them. What 
a fine concordance, or rather discordance, might be consti^cted in refe- 
rence to certain doctrines and '^ tickling commodity." Utrum horu?n 



— Bishop Taylor, or tbe Secretary df iSta^^ Fdieigb lAftdrs? One 
or the other, but not both ; altl^ougb ngljiito is jodpre cop\;|apn than the 
pressure of the opposite 'sid^s of a qu^^u^i ^QtOi th^ #^^|3fJ9;rice. What 
is noble in a religious sen^e, however^ can scarcely be vile in a political 
one ; and if it be good to adv^n<to the hea^^ealy/wdfatdof ail mankind, 
it cannot be evil to render them as happy as podsible 6x1' earth. But 
people will give away Iwiavpn freely, .^$0 W:Ul pirt yritft. npthing else. 



m-^ 



THE P-OPE AND JPARADI8E. 

t. 

The Sun had done his bds'noM tor the day. 
And all his' bit» of blood wjere gone to rbst, 

Except Eoiis; him they led aw^y 

To Vulcan's workshop, for they thought it best' 

To put him on a barshoe, nor would stay - 
Until he riiight be curried, combed, and drest ; 

The moon , as watehman, guarded o*er earth's nations. 

And all the linkboy stars -assumed their stations. ' • 

II. 

All things tv^e mute in th* empyreal state t 

The sentinels were stafuiing now at ease, 
St. Peter nodded, toe, beside thie gate-^ 

Thtf gate of heaven % ao4 t>he rusty leeya 
(For they had been bvt little iised of late) • 

Wertf snugly iying oo; his wearied Icnees : 
When sudden he was startled by the pray'* • 
Of one, who humbly Bou^ht'ferentoabc^ there* 

IIK 

Tlie holy porter, roused iromihiff repose. 
Finding the dJarknessallmrbiuid'him-dsiise, 

First rubbed his eyelids, and then rubbed hie nose | 
(Perhaps he smelt the' fiimea of fninkiooense) 

At length froin oiT his easy chair fae rose. 
To wliioh a triple cushion comfort lend? ; 

He rose at length from^offhis easy chair. 

And then in gracious accetits quoth ^ Who'f there^?^^ ' 

IV. 

If he who -tbua was raked, perchance had been 

A native of the town that gave me birth, 
(The capital of Prussia's king, Berlin, ■ 

A fairer chy never graced the earth) 
The recollection of the woe he'd seea 

Follow those words, would have dispelled his mirth ; 
Though great, no doubt, the joy to mortals given, 
When near the gates that bamcado hcayen* 

V. 

Ah, wretched, wretched city I how' defiled : 
Were all thy streets, thy squares, thy ■l4ine8,'W!th'bh)od, 

When the French sentinels, with aspect Wild, 
At ev'ry comer, ev'ry turning, stood. 

And the emuti of standing thus beguiled, 
lndi]dging in their sanguinary mood t 

They gruffly asked each passengeis ^ <^ vii ^^ 

And shotwho, answering, said not ^ B4m ami", 

VI. 

Then many a citiseh and many a peasant 

Fell in one andiscriminatiBg rout. 
But to return to what's our tbcme.at present i • 

TV) him who wailed patiently without, * i 
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St. Peter's question was by far more pleasant i 

For though his prospect was obscured by doubt« 
Yet Hope, as usual, cast .a golden i^y on it; 
And Peter was not armed with gun or bayonet. 

VIL 
Heboldly answered, ** Holy Father! I 

•* Was thy devout successor, though not raised, 
*( like many, to the Papal dignity 

M By interest or cunning ; God be praised 
^ For calling me to 611 a station high 

" As his, who afterwards with donkeys grazed : . 
u You'll own my power as great as his, I hope ; 
** I rul'd o'er Emperors^ — I was a Pope." 

VIU. 
Then answer'd Peter,*' I have no objection, 

•^ My son, to your directly ent'ring here; 
** Though I must own you would be an exception 

** To Popes in general ; for they, I fear, 
** Have, notwithstanding all my predilection 

'* For my successors, seldom yet come near 
** To Heaven's quite impenetrable portals 
** For all except the very best of mortals. 

IX. 

** Nor yet, for fear of doing mischief, dare I 
** Admit you now ; although I sometimes wonder 

** How, day by day, m^ orders quickly vary, 
*' As quick as after lightning comes the thunder | 

*< But, by the leave of th' holy Virgin Mary, 
" Soon will I draw these rotting gates asunder t 

<< For such a visitor as you, my son, 

** They surely ought to be witA speed undone." 

X. 

He said, he went, but soon returned in haste i 
(As CiBsar hath it,'* reni,vidi,viei;**) 

He soon returned, and Pius thus addressed, 
** If it were in my power, in a trice I 

** Would let you in to- mingle with the blest; 
** But th' holy Queen of Heaven, by whose advice I . 

** Act, bids me say, that since you had my keys 

** On earth, you now may use them if you please." 

XI. 

Quoth he,'* I left them with the only Cardinal, 
** Whom with th' important charge I could entrust | 

** And think not. Father, now that I am hard in all 
** My censure on the Conclave ; for I must 

** Needs tell you, that they are not worth a farthin' all 
** Together <— hypocrites, unclean, unjust; 

'* And not a Prelate lives who can at all vie 

** With him, my chosen favourite Gonsalvi. 

XII. 

** But as I wish not e'er to know the strange hell, 
** I trust my pray'er will not appear uncivil, 

** Begging that for the keys you'll send some angel t 
*^ Let Michael, too, protect me from the devil, 

**'(Whose myriad imps for heretics arrange hell), 
** Lest he should tempt me to some deadly evil ; 

** For there is- no one can, like doughty Michael, 

** Dismay the Devil, and with terror strike hell." 

XIU. 
Then answered Peter, " Let thy will be done ! 

** 'TwBs done on earth ; let it be done in heaven 1 
** Thou hast, I own, a glorious journey run ; 

*^ Thy years qf empire more than three times sevens 
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^ The longest reirn, except my own,OiQii ! 
'* To any Pope liy Providence yet given. 
** The fewer yean a living Pope encumbert 
** The greater will be bis successor's number.'* 

XIV. 

Thus having spoken, Peter blew a whistle 

(As Homer would have called it, Hgt^^kihong^t} 
Then up did thousand thousands lances bristle. 

As quickly as from marshes springs a fungus. 
And sharp and close as prickles on a thistle { 

Which is a better simile among vAi 
For church and state Would «oon sing in a wrong key* 
Unless they each were governed by a donkey. 

XV. 

Quoth Peter, *« Gabriel ! behold the vicar 

^ OS Christ, protector of the holy church ; 
'* Who never would allow th' unjust to pick her 

'^ Bones, nor yet ever left her m the lurch ; 
^ Kind to the orthodox, but to the kicker 

^ Against the pricks, administ'ring the birch 
'* Of wliolesome chastisement $ far from the leopard 
*^ He kept, and sheared his flock like a good shepherd. 

XVI. 

** But having come his wages toroceive, 

** The holy pastor has been disappointed; 
** And now his disappointment to relieve, 

'* A little trip for you I have appointed; 
** Go fetch the keys (to trouble you I grieve) 

'* From the late favourite of our anointedy 
*^ With care deposit theni within your pockets, 
** And then return as swift as Congreve's rockets." 

XVII. 

Swift as the twop'nny postboy on his-pony, 

With rowels goading, and with lash unfurled* 
Swift as the veteran, whose oldest crony 

Is ready now to quit him and the world. 
Unmindful of the storm, and of the stony 

Road, gallops onward, swift as arrow liurled 
From nervous hand into the trembling throng. 
Or swiftas sarcasms from Brougham's tongue ; 

XVIII. 

So swift, or swifter far than these, than all, 

Th' obedient angel to the globe descended ; 
Not apprehending ignominious fall. 

Which aeronauts of late have apprehended, 
When the supply of gas hath beeiv too small. 

And all their puffs in wind and smdce have ended : 
Though stale these tricks, still hast thou art to play'em, 
O, money-getting, gas-devouring Graham ! 

XIX. 
How oft has thou proclaimed thy vast intentions 

To navigate the air in a balloon 
Of monstrous supernatural dimensions. 

And thou hast struggled ; but to earth bow soon 
Have fallen thy machine and thy pretensions, 

Instead of visiting tb' astonished moon ! 
Through town thy name has been so oft placarded. 
Take care that some day thou art not blackguarded. 

XX. 

The angel from Olympus flew away. 

And quickly reached the heighta of hallowed Homes 
Cheating the tedium of his airy way 

By musing oa her meUnchoiy doom ; 
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Where Emp'ron ruled, now oler^y 'bear Ui6 swAyV 

The muse of <heroea>and the bero*8 tombk 
Having alighted, he procured some lunch, ; 
And asked Qonialvi for the saered buuch* . 

XXL 

Tlien felt Gonsalvi as thooeb twenty Uacbes 

Wer^ altogether to his throat applied^, 
And they, produced straight two as diff *rent speeohes 

As might with certain atatesmen's creeds have vied ;, 
*^ Vm deeply grieved that my poor power reaches 

" Not far enough,'' to (jrabriel, he replied, 
** ^or the immednte help I wish t' afford 

*^ To him who was so long my honored lord.'* 

XXKI. 

^' My secretary haa tfaam, ha at least 
** Will give them to you. The an^el being gone, 

** The worthy prelate spoke within his breast t 
'^ O may;the scarlet dame from Babylon 

^« Ride on St. Peter for a stupid beast r' 
(He Croat hiinself devoutly and went on) 

" For his stupidity, I'm sure it right were 

** £.en should she plagualiim zimng like <ba night-mare." 

XXIII. 

Then calling ontiie nobU secretary 

(Th' angelic horses now began to fbom) 
The messenger's informed by all 4he merry 

Attend ants, that theiv master -snoi at home. 
<* You had far better buok to Heaven carry 

'' Your message,'* added they ; ^ nor idly roam 
** After our lord) for far beyond your reach he 
** Is, having runoff with a danzatrice.**' 

xxrv: 

The unsuccesiifal messeiiger retumcdv 

And to his kind ^mploy'r in language tene 
Related all the news that be had learned, 

Which made the Pope's condition far far worse | 
From Heaven's portals was he forthwith spumed 

(As are.' the poor throughout the universe) 
And Peter took<the hint, growing as oross witb all> 
As are the portere at the door of th' hospital. ' 

XXV. 

The story now before you seemed so short to us 
At first, nve thought we ne'er could make it long 4 

(Although well versed in wtLfa direct and tortuou^ 
And if the sarcasms appear too strong. 

It will in you, O reader I be but courteous, 
To think of what I thought of all along t 

Kor wheq i try to imitate Lord Btrow, f 

Cannot refrain from aatii^ or from irony. Carlo. 
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Fulvius Vcien$9 or the Martyr of Casarmt (f- 7jra|(f^* 
^^ Q^s^ Adrastus^ a Trq^edtf, B^f iS. C. P^Um^ 

^^^^Air able wxiltr in the London Magcuiime has penetrated, ifvitb eoMi* 
derable^spirity ioto the causes of the general failure in modern attenyo 
at tragedy. His theory is simple, and he. iUufitrates it with -abtiity*' 
The- essence of tragedy, he maintains, is joc^mti, and that ae .merit of 
•any other kind csa atone for either its languor or its ahsenoe. We 
entirely agree witibi him, and attribute the muodera piedileetioii for^the 
melodraim. entirely to this cause. The play-going public d^ not attend 
to hear poetry ceqited, but to witaess something 4ione ; and are nsose 
l^atified even vith. extravaganza and dumb ahow, usgraced with loftv 
and poetical .expc^ssion, than with a languid successien of picfeoria) aaa 
descriptive dialogue, which appeals to the fancy or the understanding, 
iHit never to the souses or to ihe heart We even go £utl)er thau tbis 
writer to whom we have alluded; lor we not ordy deem adian the 
great requisite, but that it must be action essentially. find specially 
active, — a rexpaik that brings us at once!;to the first df liie' dramas, tha 
titie of which .heads this article. A short descant upon the DramatU 
PersontB and plot will fully illustrate our. meaning. 

;Fuivius Valens, a noble Roman, and an aged and devoted Christiaa 
pfoselyte.of Caasarea, under the goTernmeatof Claudius Herminianoe^ 
has a son and a daughter, who are attadied and partly betrothed to 
the nephew .JE^nd the niece (also a brother and a sister) -of the Qovemor. 
At the time the drama opens, Hennini&nns has jreceived orders from 
SUhuo to euppress ihe Christian faith, and ^n consequence will net 
IJLsten, to the pleadings of his nephew and .nieoe, but resolvesto ^M-ee 
the latter to marry a Cornelius Afer, who is struck to the earth by 
M&rcus, the disappointed bridegroom. The distress and interest of 
the piece is created by the Christian lesolution of Fulvius and his h/^ 
mily, who withstand paidon and every sort of temptation rather thaa 
give up Christianity. 

JIow, it ts taay to see that much pathetic incident, and lofty and 
heroic bearing, may be mixed up wilhastory of religiouasslf-devotion; 
Vut jet do we maintaio, iktitt .no such story on a.<Christiaa basis can 
be .tendered irpaud&osJif lotenBStiag. Thie men and women of the 
toMa ai» to be ite mtims «( .4e |i^^ *ad 
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from the moment we discover that they are so, dramatic interest is at 
an end. In a word, we feel the natural, but only admire the superin* 
duced ; a fact, which leads to another discovery,-— that all conventional 
feelings tire very secondarily dramatic, meaning those which are na- 
tional, 'sectarian, or the joint and equal property of multitudes. All 
these notions clog individualization, and it was by rendering them so 
subservient,*when he made use of them, that Shakespeare distinguishes 
himself from aU other dramatists. By attending to the Romans of 
Coriolanus and Julius Caesar, as compared with those of the CatiliDe 
and Sejanus of Ben Jonson, the nature of the distinction will be ob- 
vious. The first are men as well as Romans, the others Romans alone. 
There is a dramatic defect, therefore, in the plot of Fulvius Valens, 
which is not to be got over ; he is a beau-ideal Christian, but scarcely 
a man ; and the very principle of his heroism is to endure, not to act. 
With the single exception of the assassination, — a momentary inci- 
dent,-— the play is a mere tissue of suffering and resignation from begin- 
ning to end, described in terse and elegant bla^k verse indeed , but no other- 
wise a play than the thousand-and-one of the gentlemanly, scholastic, 
and sometimes very poetical productions^ which, under the name of 
Tragedies, have preceded it. . 

We have be^ led to notice this tragic attempt the more particularly, 
in consequence of an address by the author, in which we are informed 
that it was rejected at one of the Winter Theatres, notwithstanding the 
expressed approbation of Mr. Kean. We cannot enter on the grounds 
of the opinion formed by the latter, as it is not given ; but, with a sin- 
cere respect for the evident talent of the author, we are entirely with 
the Management in their decision against it as an acting play. 
. The Adrastus of Mr. Dallas is borrowed from the Adventures of the 
young Phrygian Prince of that name, at the Court of Croesus, King of 
Lydia, as related in the first book of Herodotus, Adrastus, after un- 
warily slaying his own brother, is forced by the destiny, of the ancients 
to futf 1 an ominous dream of the hitherto prosperous King of Lydia, by 
accidentally spearing his son Atys in the chase. We are not quite 
sure that the shadowy traditions of a very remote antiquity form the 
best sort of materials for the excitement of modern sympatjiy ; but we 
ftre cerliain that if the main incidents are produced in the fulfilment of 
dreams, that such is not the case. In point of fact, there is no drama- 
tic interest ia this piece from beginning to end, although pleasingly 
written. The bero, having unwittingly killed a brother, is in a state of 
decent sorrow during the whole play, and after putting an end 
to another yottng prince by accident, he kills himself at last, as in duty 
bound* There is an addition of -perplexity to be sure, because the 
wife of his friend, the latter prince, is in love with him ; and failing to 
inspire him with a mutual passion, she adopts the novel expedient of 
accusing him of a similar attempt upon herself: but all this ends in 
nothing, and neither advances nor retards the catastrophe. As usual, 
th^. versification is' fair^ and' the ' diction occasionally eloquent and 
poetical : but of distinctive character, or soul-exciting incident, there is 
9ione i aUhongh written, as Mr. Dallas informs us, in consequence of 
ihfi general complaint of the dearth of modem Tragedy, and apparently 
VFitb ^Noe latent iexpectatiQn of supplying the deficiency. The author 
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ghret the followiog sketch of the DramaHs Personm in an introduc- 
tion :— * 

Cmcfesos : amiable, hospitable, virtuous, and brave : but vain of his Mrealth, elate 
with hitt prosperity, and eelf-glorious. . . 

Atys: frank,candid, highly susceptible of friendship and amiable feelings | not 
subject to painful passions. 

AoRARTos: mild and susceptible, deeply suffering grief, virtuous, and noble- 
minded. 
AiMk : of violent passions, but not abandoned. 

What ingredients for a tragedy ! and yet there is talent and poetry 
here too. It is very extraordinary. 



MR. IRVING, AND " THE CALEDONIAN.'' 

It is {)088ible to have too much even of a good thing ; but as we do 
not think this proposition has yet been proved in respect to the criticisms 
which have been hitherto called forth hy Mr. Irving's preaching, we too 
diall contribute our mite towards the mountain which this gentleman 
has to bear as a check-weight to his unrivalled popularity : And if our 
readers do not complain of the addition, we are pretty sure that> Ae will 
not — for he evidently thinks his shoulders even broader and more 
atlantean than they are, and courts the whole world of criticism to leap 
upon them as if they were made for the load. 

The remarks that we now propose to offer, on the person whose name 
is placed at the head of this paper, are intended to be purely critical 
and descriptive. With creeds and opinions we profess not to meddle^ 
as it regards others. And indeed, in the present instance, this would 
be quite uncalled-for ; as the remarkable person who is the subject of 
this notice seldom thinks it necessary to do so himself, in a way that 
can call forth the especial animadversion of any particular class or sect 
of Christians. He preaches the Christian Religion in a Christian land ; 
and it is with his nwde of doing this, and the powers — ^natural, acciden- 
tal, and acquired — ^which he brings to hb task, that we shall alone 
concern ourselves. 

* Before proceeding to do this, however, it may not be uninteresting to 
many of our readers if we describe the scene in which takes place what 
we are af^rwards to speak of more especially ; for London has wit- 
nessed nothing like it, of a similar kind, for many years. 

If the reader " knows the town,'* and is disposed to betake himself 
leisurely, about the hour of half-past ten o'clock on a Sunday morning, 
towards a little obscure street in Hatton-g^rden, named Cross-street, 
)ie may chance to see, on his way thither, the most splendid equipages 
of the day rolling past him, filled with the flower of the land*s nobility, 
the elite of her statesmen and governors, the wisest of her law-givers 
amd her law expounders, the most successful and wealthiest of her 
merchants and speculators ; and, if it were the custom for them to ride 
in carriages, he might also recognise the most accomplished of her. poets 
and schdars, the sagest of her men of science, the most fastidious' of 
her critics, Uie acutest of her reasoners, the deepest and subtlest of. her 
thinkers, and-^(not included in .any of the above classes) the most con- 
tented and loyal, as well as the most discontented and reforming of her 
.politicians.— Thinking, as he sees all these pass by him, on where he 
is going, and the object of his errand—- to hear what is called ^^ 
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iar Pfnacbfir** — uid IsMtfsmgf- ft^h»fBf thei hmuiI eoiMtitiido& of At 
assemblies which are accustomed to attend exhibitions of this kind— 4ie . 
^ajr xea#aaakly enough- woad«r within luaaseli^ what tcdit «f a ^ Pafm- 
Iar Preacher" that must be^ who could ecmtnie to attract an nntwhli 
fMrmad in a, igreat measure -of the aboye-named classes of p&faims; and 
he may probably chuee to coatr^st sueh an assemblj with tW. ana Jie 
is about to form a part of— consisting, as he expects, of a score- «r tm% 
of ignorant fanatics, who take t^e pi>eaeher for a sahit bec&use iie is 
caadid jBODOgh to proclaim lamaeif a nBBer-^Hiis many yoiitkRd enthu- 
siasts, in whom enthusiasm in others, or erea Hke aj^afance 'Of it^ to 
capable of engendering its like — a few reasonable and sincere Chris- 
tians, who go to Church on the Sabbath-day to worship their Maker, 
almost regardless of what they may hear there, secure of feeling the 
roiceof ^iety aaidtrtfth •stirnngwithki their own breasts -; and, tor make 
«p tike JMt iof 4he wadJenee, a iaiotley mixtufe ef idlesi<)f «11 kiitdt, led 
chithcT hy iaBF3rttitng rather tlhasi a «ense ef duty, or a -desire to feam. 
Bat, as lis arriires in the immediato nmglibimrhe^ ef &e f^aee he is 
taekiag, faaw wiM he he surprised to find lliat to tfie sinhe spM. aie 
teiidiog,4>r have armed, all the distiegtikhed persons, the eight of 
wlioin iMud led him into the above f efleetion ; and he w^ill then eee that 
one has arisen anK»g its, eapaU^ ef attracting -and fixibg eneh an 
audience as he had barely euppeaed the possibility ef. In laet, mind, 
nnder ifhatetter fonn, or to whatever end it «iay d^velope itself — will 
attract mindi and the foroe of this attraction will jgeneraHy be found 
to depend, mm in physios, -on the ^antity of the attraetihg ebjeet; 
bot an the medtdn tbrongk w^hioh it acts, not on the metiye which 
eauses its aetioD, net on the sabject about which it is employed, pot 
area ea the relative importance of that subject to ihe ether minds so 
attracted-; but soldy to the quantity ef kindred mind which is pat 
forth. . If a man of intellect and genius -ehuees to expa.tiate .on a -straw 
er a (feather^ «ien of tnteUect and genius wiH flock to hear him ; if a 
iool holds forth on the aalvedldon of the herman soul, and the means of 
attaining for it eternal life — none but fools will listen. 

OaL andiriDg at the dodifB of the Caledonian Ohapel, otir supposed 
reader will £ad that he lias something more to do than pass quietly in, 
tsike his seat, and listen. If tie has not provided himseM* with a ticket^ 
he will have to wait till eleven o'clock, when the doors ate opened to 
Ae public ; he will have to take his ohatice in a crowd lifeUe leas nu-r 
merooB and not a whit less bolateroua than that whidh he may have 
formed a part of on the first night of one of Kean'e peiformanees ; he 
will iiave to hear, if he -can, die most excessive heat and the most in- 
iirifirable pressute ; and -(^Rcorst of lAl, if he happetiii te be encnmbered 
wkh any rathar severe notioas of the decencies and deeermns n^hich 
should prevail in a plaoe ef worship' on a eabbath-day) he will have to 
witDess a scene lof noise, confasion, quat-rfeUing, screaming, fainting, 
i:Qgather with laughing, joking, and gossiping — aided by here and there 
one who is audibly deprecating all these — that he is not Iftely to har^ 
met witii litefoie, anywhere*— ajid the like of whidh, in a Christian 
•Charohyheceold not have anticipated, and will net believe till he sees. 
We will ai^pose him, however, to have attained a situation where he 
«an.see and hear the Pvaa^her ; who w^l notv, at a few minutes after 
4^ ilDors are ^^eaed to tlie ptdblie, rise up hefetse him. And now, 
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adieu to the acene o£ riot which he ha» hitherto beep: regardiag with 
mingled feelings of surprise and indigoatioo. Thastj and- everythxng 
eUe that may have been occupying his thoughts till now, will vanish 
from them and be forgotten in a moment, and they will be seiaedi. 
fixed, and rivetted by the extraordinary person wiio standi before hifi. 
In fact, we win at once unequivocally state our opinion, that it is tQ-. 
his personal appearance and manner Mr. Irving owes at least hajif 
hia popularity. He iff, without exception, tl^ most strijung looldng 
person we have ever seen. Wijth a figure grand ^ com^maading,. and 

gsrfectly well formed — a caxxiage filled to overflowiAg with the nobi- 
ty of our nature, and evincing, to a degree not at a>l short of gox-> 
combry, an intense conspiou&ness of comparative superiority — feature^ 
correspondent in a remarkable degree with each other an4 with thie- 
ibrm which they ccown, smd instinct with intellectual life ia every por-* 
tion and jn every movement of them — a complexion dark, clear, ^md uni- 
formly pale all over, yet iif^ithout the leaat appearance o£ care or ill- 
heal th-^a head of hair coal-blafk, cnrlingt clustering, and parted in 
the middle of the £u:ehead so as to admit of ita being flung ba^k qi}^ 
either side — action, though evidently studied, yet in the highest- degree 
anim£^ted, appropriate, and expressive — a voice deep, sonorouA, and 
folemn, yet capable of enforcing tbe most opposite feelings and senti^ 
ments, from the most humble love and confiding hope, to the nu^^t 
cutting reproof or the bitterest sarcasm — ^and, finally, an enunciatipa 
singularly clear, distinct, and impressive ; — these are the external and 
adventitious advantages wliich Mr. Irving possesses, as we cpnceivet 
ever ajl his cotemporaries, without exception or comparison ; and it 
would have been singular if, with diese alone, he had not mi^e some 
^naation on his arrival and establishment among us. .But these are 
DQt sufficient, of themselves, to attract and satisfy the persona .whoiu 
be is in the habit of collecting together. And, in fact, putting all these 
out of the question, be is not a common person. We shall sp^k freely 
of him, as he does every day of others* The mere external advfintaggefi 
which he possesses never yet did belong to a conunon -place person; 
but, on the other hand, they never yet did belong to a man of genius 
— to a person of very high intellectual gifts, or even to one of very ex* 
^sive intellectual attainments, ajid accordingly we hold Mr. Irving to 
be about at an equal distance from each of these. Those who would 
depreciate him without knowing how, aay that he is nothing ; and those 
who would exalt him without knowing why, say that he is everything; 
But the truth is, that he is about a& far from the one as (rpm the .^ther^, 
He is a man of vigorous and fearless intellect ; with a quick penetra- 
tion ; an acute judgment ; a lively imagination ; considerable know- 
ledge of human nature, and a perfect . willingness to adapt himself ,to 
^^ dictates of that knowledge ; ^n entire self-possession and self-con- 
IpBoul ; a perfect acquaintance with the weapons he- employs, and |uoi 
entire mastery over them, and a totaj absence of all scruples abpui; 
turning those of his adversary to his own advantage ; great akiU ia 
preasing a point where it will bear to be pressed, and great tact inseeir 
ing where it must be left to itself, slurred over, or blinked altqgether ; 
and, widial, an iosurnvountahle self-complacency*— not to call it an 
lAtense personal vanity — whic|i,'by strengthening his aerxe^ ^x^l M^^ 
ing lMJ»:|n^llectual courage, {prompts him to ttuiJjL aad fa^>^i^.fi|8^ 
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him to say and do thipgs that other men, not so gifted, would either 
•hrink from altogether, or «poil in the attempting. 
•^ The only points that we have observed in Mr. Irving, to set off against 
Vese advantages, are, a somewhat narrow fund of scholastic know- 
ledge ; a very limited share of taste ; a mingled poverty and affecta- 
tion of style, arising from a confined phraseology; an indifferent ear; 
and — a Scotch accent 

But there is nothing in all the above (the reader remarks) to account 
for the extraordinary effect which Mr. Irving produces. Others have 
possessed, upon the whole, at least equal claims to attention with him, 
who have preached their way quietly to their graves, unknown, and un- 
sought-for out of the pale of their own flock. It is true : and this 
brings us to the other half of the secret of Mr. Irving*s popularity. We 
have ventured to attribute a great portion of it to his personal appearance 
and manner. We will confidently refer the rest to the mode in which he 
applies the intellectual advantages he possesses. In the first place, he is 
a very clear, shrewd, and accomplished disputant ; as far as it is his 
cue to reason, a most close and clever reasoner; and to reason and be 
reasoned with is the forte — or the foible (whichever yon please) oi Eng- 
lishmen of a certain class of mind. The proverb which says ^ that 
*' Seeing is believing, and feeling is the naked truth,'' is not always, 
true with respect to them. They will not always be convinced by the 
evidence of their senses, still less by that of their imagination, under 
the name of faith ; but you may reason them into anything. Cobbett 
is the most popular vnriter of the day because he is the clearest, 
shrewdest, strongest, and boldest reasoner ; and he can, by means of 
this faculty, at any time convince half his readers that black is white 
one week, and that white is black the next. Mr. Irving is the most 
popular preacher of the day, in a great measure from the same cause. 
The rock on which bis predecessors and his rivals have split is, the ap- 
pealing, in too great a degree, to the faith of their hearers. Faith 
may safely enough be trusted to as a strong-hold in the minds of women 
and of enthusiasts ; but it is but^a sandy and uncertain foundation on 
which to build a lofty and ponderous superstructure in minds which 
have been accustomed to exercise and depend on their reason. Now 
Mr. Irving has seen this ; and, with an intellectual courage worthy of 
the cause which he is pleading, he steps boldly into the field, and pro- 
fesses to establish the Christian Religion on a footing of pure reason. 
We speak now, in particular, of the line which he has adopted in the 
course of his last few Sundays, during which time his popularity has 
increased to a pitch that it had never reached during any former period 
of his ministry here. He has the skill, too, to make use of his reasoning 
faculty, and that of his hearers, as an offensive as well as a defensive 
weapon. With the battering-ram of his arguments he first beats down 
all systems of Religion that are founded on natural evidences, and all 
systems of morals that would attempt to do without a religion ; he 
then^ magnanimously enough, flings himself for the moment out of the 
strong-hold of a future state of rewards and punishments, and pro- 
fesses to shew that, without the Christian Religion, as revealed from on 
high, we are, even here in our present finite state, not a whit better 
than the beasts that perish. It is true,;;this is no proof that the Chris- 
tiao ReUgion has been revealed from on high. But that is no bosintsa 
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of his. He, of course, assumes thaiy all along; because he professes to; 
preach, and does preach, the religion of the Bible. Ag^in : He bids^ 
us look at what the Greeks and Romans were, without a revealed' 
Religion. But if you were to ask him whether we, who have a reve 
Religion, are better citizens, better subjects^ better fathers, better ia 
better husbands, better wives — whether we are upon the whole wiser 
and happier than they, who had it not? — he would probably reply — 
We, who have i^, are ; — if you are not so, you have it not — whatever 
you may profess ; for to niake people so, is its natural and necessary 
consequence. 

But we are travelling somewhat beyond the limits of our proposed' 
course. We merely mention this, as one of the weak points necessarily* 
involved in the lino of teaching which Mr. Irving has thought proper to* 
adopt, since our attention has been attracted towards him. If he makes 
the Christian Religion an object of reason, he at the same time lays it 
open to be made the subject of reason ; which it is evidently above, as 
well as beyoiid. And to part with Faith from a religion of whatever 
denomination, is to part with its soul. Or rather, a Religion without' 
faith is a.contradiction in terms ; for Religion is faith. To attempt to 
estatilish, in the minds and hearts of his audience, Religion without the' 
aid of Faith, may gain him hearers, but it will never gain him converts. 
And, moreover, it is exactly equivalent to doing that which he himself 
so delights to ridicule and vituperate ; namely, to attempt to establish 
a morality without a Religion. ^ 

Mr. Irving's chusing to employ reason, then, as his chief weapon in' 
favor of Christianity, as well as against infidelity, is one cause of his 
popularity. We conceive another to be his perpetual employment of a 
sarcastic and satirical vein, in reference to persons, subjects, and things 
which are at the present moment universally known and universally 
interesting. He flies at everything, and at every body — Art, Science, 
Literature, Politics, Government, Fashion — all these as they exist in" 
all parts of civilized Europe, and all the persons and things that are 
publicly connected with them. 

" Nought is for him too high, or aught too low." And he treatis of 
them all in the manner of a man sure of his mark, superior to all con- 
sequences, and out of the reach of all reply. He may find himself mis- 
taken in this. But, in the meantime, his end is atchieved. Peopled 
like to hear their betters abused ; and do not much object to fancying 
themselves included, provided it be done with a high hand, and not in 
too personal a manner. The first statesmen in the land go to hear 
Mr. Irving*s philippics against statesmen who profess to govern a nation 
without the aid of Religion ; because it is impossible he should mean 
them — though he fixes his eye upon them as he speaks, and causes half 
his audience to do the same ! — -The poets and critics go to hear him 
insist that, though poetry and criticism are good things, all poets and 
critics are paltry fellows ! And if he were to preach on any other day 
than Sunday, the ministers of the Gospel would flock to hear him de- 
clare that the stage is better served than the pulpit, and disprove his 
own assertion in his own person ! In short, there is nothing in the 
world so attractive as personality ; and there is no preacher a tenth 
part so personal as Mr. Irving. 

TBe third and last cause which we shall mention, as coatdhvitia^^ 
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l)/bf Inrj^g's eztracNrdiHary popularity, b tlie perfectly origiaal mailfitr 
ifi vdiich be puts forth the matter that he hae to eiffer to the attentroii el 
biA bearers ; and we conceive the cryipgyoai^ of this mazier to be tb^ 
. jhtiTif reasoB of ite attractivejaees. Beiog fully aware that Sincerity 
JMf iu a public teacher is not enough, but that the evident A^qMor- 
€iiHCB of it mugt be enperadded, big determination to be earnest and 
fervent fpequently betrays him* into a semblance of malice and viadic- 
tiveness. His abhorrence of sin is so great, that at times it aj^pears tg» 
ejBcape him under the form of hatred and contempt toi sinnera, Ib 
short, he sometimes preaches " the Gospel of peace" — thai which 
** bringeth glad tidings of great joy''— -not as if it were a message of 
mercy and pardon to those who will receive it, but merely an anatheoMk 
of destruction against thoae who will not. We do liot, of oourse, com- 
j^ain of his having the spirit and good sense to abandon that cant of 
n^eekness, humility, and brotherly love, which is the besetting vice of 
bis cloth, and which is very apt to beget the contempt and indifference 
it is intended to hide ; but, on the other hand, an impudent assumption 
of superiority was never yet an evidence of its actusJ existence, except 
in the minds of the vulgar and the weak of all dasses. But that aa- 
sumption is attractive nevertheless; and perhaps Mr. Irving thinka 
himself justified in putting it on, in order to gain the ear and heaxt of 
those who might be lost without his aid ! 

Having thus gon^ through, at greater length than we at first iq* 
tended, what seem to be the principal causes of this preacher's unpre* 
^edented popularity, it only remains to add in what other particulars 
lie differs from his cotemporaries and fellow-laboareis in the same work. 
Of his doctrines (which, however, he seldom puts forth in any veiy 
pointed manner) it is unnecessary to speak in detail, since they are 
thaie which are well known under the denomination of the High Scotch 
Kirk. With respect to his manner of arranging his discourse, we con*- 
ceive it to be most artfully inartificial. There is no formal opening-^ 
lio what may be called mechanuud division — no peroration. And yet 
there is no abruptness — no irrelevancy — and no confusion, ^e gene- 
rally begins with a slight reference to some of his previous discaurses, 
and a simple announcement of the line of argument he means to adopt 
in the present ; and then goes on naturally enough, as th^ points ia 
question seem to suggest and call forth each other. This line is fce- 
quently lengthened out (not brqken) by what cannot properly .he called 
$urst^, bu^ structures of metaphorical eloquence, very skillfully and 
imaginatively piled up, and occasionally made to bear very pointedly 
and, powerfully upon the question in hand. Tho foundation stone or 
{lucWus of ^ese i^ genei^y drawn from some highly popular and well 
knqfufrn aource-^Shakespeai, ^nd the Scotch npvels not excluded. 
. With respect to Mr. Irving's general style, I have said abov^ thi^t it 
is somewhat nieag^e, ^^d, at the same time, affected 3 but it is, in fact, 
'Without aq; peculiar character of its own, and its parts are £ar ffom 
being consistent wit)i eiach other. It is bow plain to a degree of bald- 
]^48s— f«ow ornamented to a pitch of garishneas ; now sober even to 
jB^erity-^now ioflated even to bombast ; now modem even to an im- 
plicit 9bservanee of Lindley Murray-— now antique even to a serviW 
imitation of Jeremy Taylor ; and we have not observed that thes9 
changes, aie vory aarefeUjr adap^d to ihe tbaughts ajod leatimcnta 
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vhich they cloUuu Above all, hie st]49 u at times uo] 

even ungrammatical to a degree that oan scarcely be attributed tet 

haste, since he reads every word of his discourses. 

Finally, there is in Mr. Irving's action aod denuoaneur, OBcasionaUgi^ 
a something that Ib quite pecoliax to himself, and that is likely le f^ 
main so ; at least^ in the pulpit. It is chiefly used when he woHld 
express a paxticuUr degree ot disapprobation ; and consiats of a bluvW 
log motion of the lips, a fearful contracting of the bxows, and a sway- 
ing backwards and forwards ef the head erer the left shoulder, whiob 
we know not how to distinguish by any specific title that would sound 
decorous on the occasion. If the manner we speak of were esxhibitii^ 
elsewhere than in the pulpit, it might be called swaggering. 

It is remarkable that every body discovers a general likeness betweeni 
Mr. Irving and Mr. Kean, though there is not the slightest umilaniy 
im any particular features, or in any part of the fiMrm^ The troth is^ 
Mr. Irving is to the pulpit, in some degree, what Mr. Kean is i» the 
stage ; and we are half disposed to believe that, but for the prefvSMiut 
success of the one, that of the other would never have been beaurd sf. 
There is, however, this especial difference between themx^hat tfao 
preacher is a man of talent only, while the actor is a ssan of Uglk 
genius. 



FEMALE INFANTICHJE. 

We are informed by the Newspapers, that the new pifice eomia^ 6ut 
at Drury-lane Theatre, called the Cataract ef the Ganges^ is foiteded 
upon incidents supposed to arise out of one or othef of the hooid infaa^ 
ticide practices in India. It may happen that the sib^ple expostee on 
the banks of the Ganges forms the gAwnd-wotk of the stoiy, but It 
also may be borrowed from the much move e3(traofdin«jy orf^aniMid 
and systematic murder of female infants by their parents in Guze^at; 
which, within these twenty yearsj has been so happily put an end to bp 
a humane and disinterested exertion of the British ioflu4inee in hidiiu 
The full evidence of the existence of the eustem allude^ to was ifst 
obtained I>y Mr. Duncan, a civil servant of tho East IildiaCempdnp^ 
when at Surat and Bombay, in the yeair 1800 ; a^d It is teiBental^ 
to add, that they were subsequently established beyjHid eontrovessy. 
The Jarcyahs, a leading tribe in Gusarat^ supplied^ pOssiUy, the ^ly 
instance of a people upon earth, who, without ai^ likbeoliitely explain* 
able motive, imposed upon themselves the duty of syatematic^|f 
destroying the whole of their female offspring. Colonel Walker, ^ 
British military resident in Gusarat, whp wtLS directed by tha Cesl^ 
pany to enquire into the facts, thinks it probable^ fit>m an aeoottsl 
which he received at Barroda, that the custom arf^ froln a r^niitanfie 
on the part of the Jarejahs to give their daughters in mardngie to the 
invading Mahometans. When the above gentleman^ in the spirit of 
his instructions, interceded for the abrogation of a Custom so reveltinff 
and detestable, he found it exti^emely difficult to induce the Jiurejaha 
to listen to him. The excuses made weie the ttoubte and et|)enoe ^ 
providing them with husbands of suitable rank. The Jarejahs them- 
selves .procured wives from another tribe calted SaicUif; and m^h was 
the barbarous inveteracy of these women, that ttteavmhitt^i "^ 
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MabometanSy tbey continaed the same practice, against the inclinatiofl' 
and religion of their hnsbands, destroying their own progeny without 
remorse, with a view to benefit the tribe from which they were de- 
icended. The Jarejabs spoke freely of the custom of putting their 
daughters to death, but were more reserved on the mode of their exe- 
cution. They appeared at first unwilling to be questioned on the sub- 
ject, and usually replied that it was an office of the women,— it be- 
longed to the nursery, and made no part of the business of men. " What 
trouble in blasting a flower T' said one of them significantly. It ap- 
peared, however, that the most frequent methods were to drown them in 
milk or to put o{»ura into their mouths ; but no particular manner was 
laid down, except that they were to be dispatched immediately, the 
mothers being the usual executioners. The latter have even been 
known to pride themselves on the destruction of their daughters, and 
to consider their murder as an act of duty, though, as they are mild, 
modert, and affectionate, if they belonged to any other tribe, they 
would abhor it. But indeed, the whole of the Jarejabs at first father 
piqued themselves on this custom as an honourable distinction. Of 
the extremely few females who were allowed to escape the general 
fate, Colonel Walker could never find out that they had been spared 
either out of affection or humanity, except in two instances, and one of 
them in the person of a professed robber. Is it not Lord Byron who 
talks of lilies ,90casionally springing up on rocks of Granite ? and we 
prefer a robber to a Bramin at any time. 

The name of the man to whom sentiment and feeling might be sup- 
posed strangers, was Huttaji. With the aspect and manners of a 
barbarian, Colonel Walker found him to possess all the feelings of natu- 
ral affection, which led him to cherish two daughters, in opposition to 
the spirit and prejudices of his tribe. They were between six and 
eight years or age, when they were brought to Colonel Walker's camp 
to be vaccinated, and he observed their father caressing them with 
pleasure, and exulting in them with true parental affection. It exhi- 
bits a strong feature in the character of the Jarejabs, and of their 
feelings with respect to their daughters, that these girls wore turbans, 
and were habited like boys, and, as if afraid or ashamed to acknow- 
ledge their sex, assured the Colonel that they were not girh, and with 
infantine simplicity appealed to their father to corroborate the assertion. 

A long negociation followed to induce the Jarejabs to relinquish 
Infanticide, but so rooted are the Hindoos to their customs, good or 
bad, the most formidable obstacles are to be surmounted, and for a long 
time Colonel Walker was amused and chagrined with promises and 
disappointments from a Chief whose interest it was to cultivate the 
favour of the Company; but at length, in 1807, the following letter 
was obtained from Jehaji, a Jarejah Chief : — 

*^ You have often urged me to adopt some course to preserve my 
daughter, and I am convinced you look upon me as your own when you 
desire me to do this ; but the Jarejabs have from ancient times kUled 
their daughters, and I cannot first set a new example.* I am much 
annoyed by Mallia ; if, therefore, you reduce Mallia, and keep it sub- 

• The murder-inducing Irish system is retained precisely on the principle here 
avowed by the Janjah Chief. 
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ject to the Company, or giro it to me, ais well as restore Hunalia ; if 
you should favour me.so much, my present distress will he removed, and 
I will meet your wishes in preserving my daughters." 

By this paper the inviolability of the principle was given up, and 
Colonel Walker was encouraged to apply to the mother of the Chief; 
but she contended for the ancient privilege of- the caste — adding, at the . 
same time, that the ** Jarejahs have never reared their daughters, nor 
can it now be the case.*' The Colonel, however, ceased not his attacks 
upon Jehaji, from whom, after much solicitation, and giving him to 
understand the advantages and credit which he would derive from the 
Company, by complying wiih their request, he obtained a writing to the 
following effect: — " From motives of friendship, the Honourable Com- 
pany have urged me to preserve my daughters ; to this I consent, if the 
Chiefs of Newanagger and Gondar agree/' By the influence of a 
Bramin, the Gondar Chief was at length prevailed upon to enter into 
a formal obligation to renounce for ever the practice of infanticide. 
The following is a translation of this most curious instrument. 

'' Whereas, the Honourable English Company and Anand Rao 
Gaikawar Serra Khctsil Shumsher Baheder, having set forth to us the 
dictates of the Sastras and the true faith of the Hindoos ; as well as 
that the Brahmervaiverkeka Purana declares the killing of children to 
be a heinous sin, it being written, that it is as great an offence to kill 
an embryo as a Bramin ; that to kill one woman is aa gjreat a sin as a 
hundred Bramins; that to put one child to death is as great a sin as 
to kill a hundred women ; and that the perpetrators of this sin shall be 
damned to the hell Kulesoothca, where he shall be infested with as 
many maggots as he may have hairs on his body ; be born again a 
leper, and debilitated in all his members : — We, Jarejah Dewaji and 
Koer Nuther, Zanenders of Gondar (the custom, of female infanticide 
having long prevailed in our caste) do hereby agree for ourselves and 
for our offspring for ever, for the sake of our own prosperity and -the 
credit of the Hindoo faith, that we shall from this day renounce this 
practice ; and that in default of this, that we acknowledge ourselves 
offenders against the Sirkars. Moreover, should any one in future 
commit this offence, we shall expel him from our caste, and he shall 
be punisl^ed according to the pleasure of the two governments, and the 
rule of the Sastras." * 

This was readily signed by all the chiefs except one, who at length 
also consented, and the happiest effects were immediately experienced. 
The annual amount of female infanticides in Guzarat had been esti- 
mated at Jive thousand; at the end of the year 1808, three only 
appeared to have been committed from the date of the above paper, and 
one of them rested merely on report. 

In a subsequent expedition through that part of the country, Colonel 
Walker, on his halt at Dhevole, had all die neighbouring Jarejahs, 
who preserved their children, brought to his tent. He well describes 
his emotions on the occasion, and the gratification he experienced in 
observing the triumph of nature, feeling and parental affection, over 
prejudice and a horrid superstition ; and that those, who but a short 
period before would have doomed their infants to destruction without 
compunction, should thus glory in their preservation. The Jarejah 
fathers, who were with such difficulty brought to liAtotL \a ^<^ \it^9i»^- 
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^ttiop oi tbdv ^aughtorSy new exhibited tiit«l with pnde «Ai. londii^ 
Their mathera pUeed their infttats in the hande of Colenel Walker, 
and called on him and their Gods to j^tect what he alone had taaght 
th^si to pseMfve* Th^fe infante they epiphaticallj called kii ahUdmi ; 
find it is Uk^Ly that this dietiaction will eantistte to exist for tome 
yearSy at leasts in Gujarat. 

Such is the suhatance coHeoted fson the repoEt of Coleael WaUcer ia- 
the East India Company^ «f as afiEeeting aod intereeting a tnumph on 
the pdjft of r^as#a and hiuMyai^ over barbarity and pre^adice, aas wa» 
evior jrc»corded. Whether the f^MPthcoiiuog spectacle aC Dntty^aaa 
Theatre be founded on these very extraordinary dtstoms^ we know not ; 
but we have no devbt that oiu readers will agree with iis, that Ihey 
aie admifaUy well adapted for the picturesque and melodtamatic d^ 
parUneot of the Iheatre, which Bjuiy dispeoee with a pectios ef the 
▼erisiaiimtiide which is essential to the regular dvama* Le wed neH 
paa to^gfiums le vrmMemblaUe, ia aA adage to be atteiKfed to by ftim 
latter ; but pogsihly the former may he occaeieftally favoured by a 
aegtect ef it^ At all events, we think that some of the theatres whose 
iMHioess is spe^acle and the marvellous, might make use of a nanrib- 
live so capable at once of striking and affeeting incident, romantie 
scenery, and stage effect. To be sure, as Bayes says, it might be 
aeceasary to '^ iasinuate the p^ot into the boxes,*' by means of a little 
printed explaa|kio&:; hut this we beJiieve is often foitnd neoeasary in 
the extravagaiiv^ line already. 



COMMON PLACES.— ('Con^WM^f.; 

Authors^, a short time since, set upon Government i-r-GovenunenA 
t^ave of late turned the tables on them^ and set upon authors. In one 
reepect, it paust be confessed, the courtrtpok have greatly the advantage 
of tts : they can go all lengths in vulgas Billingsgate and abuse, without 
being charged with vulgarity^ Thev have the sanction of the Court ;. 
the^ plead the lUng's privilege, k is not to be supposed that any 
thing inelegant or gross can be patronised at Carltoa-house. Eveiy 
thing about a place, even the convenience of an Admiralty rsecretary, 
miist^ one would thinky be ki^pt sweet and. wholesome. But instea<d of 
tt|i0*TaJ9t refinement and polish, they treat us with nothing, but garbage*. 
A lie and a nickname are thfiir fa¥X)mite, figures of rhetoi^ic-rr-the alter- 
nate substitutes for wit and argumei)t-r-the.twiii.-suppQrters.of the:Bibla 
and the Crown^ They use ifs (it aeems) opntraxy rto the advice of 
Hamlet, ^* according to our own deserts, and not their owA dignify.'' 
The dirt they flipg sticks on their.opponenMfy withpul; soiling their own 
fingers. Loyalty is '^ the true fuller's e^th that takes out all stau^a;'*^ 
At all eveats, dp or say what they caur it is they who are the Qei%tk-^ 
W0fh and we who are £be bfackguards* If we were to call S^r Waiter 
Scott a SfLwney ^writer, or Mr. Croker Jiickey^ it. would he tho^gl^ 
eboejdng, indecent, vulgstr,. e^ na flpe would look at o.iir .publicatipa 
twioe;: yeton.the Tory side» the ^ame thing passes for the heig^it q£ 
sense iind wit ; and ladies of QMfriit^.are ^elight^ with the Jnh^ ^^Mr 
gei^ipofifrefLd flofikwooif £^lfl'4u^^es tal^fi.ui tba Qim-terbf* Thera 
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it Mr. Wini»n Modford -of the Courisr^ a Ttpid c«nimoD-^ace hMtp 
pertaod dulU— h«t who wovld tUak jof .oatting Mm bjr the diniftatm of 
Int Christian juuaa ! Jib; jdssB are the axtreme reBowtBes resen^^ ^ 
Ihe CowtHduMflt,.<iiiM, io ilbB seal of tiMir lojttkff are allowed to fer- 
get their jnaaaera. Tfam ia^ da iwoty ttothittg too HMan €9r the {^hm 
of these wdleM^or Im> lenr f»r 4he taste of =dieir enifkloyertr. 

xr. 
A Tory «an riae no hdf^ iihaa ifttf a«Mq>^ia» ofa-fueHkm. If he 
relied on any thing but eastca» and anthoritgr^ he would cease to be ^ 
Tory. HehasapnyodioeinfiuroiirflfoeitaindUiijWyafldagaiastoertatiik 
yemom. This is all he knowa of the matter. He theisfefie gires foa 
assertions ibr^i^gument, and abuse £«: wit. If you ask ja re&son JRir 
his jopinioMy he oalls you nawses \ and if you ask why %e dees «o^ hb 
proves t^t he is in. the sights hy repeating them a thMiaand tinea. A 
nicfcnaaia is wilfti bim the teat of truth, it a^eote his spleea, at re ftg fc eB i 
hu ewa frc^udioasi and communioatos iheai medhaDioally to hia 



When an Elector of Hanoxer is made into a Xing of England^ what 
dees he heoome in the oourae of jl century ?-«^ Oasrge the Fourth. 

I.VII. 

If I were tagire atoaat at a loyal and patriotic meatlpg, it ehoaM 
he^^Ihum vaUk the Stuarts aU-4wer the world ! f 

I.TICI. 

The taste of theOreat in pictnms is singular, but not naaecoitntaMe. 
The King is eaid te pnfer the Datch to Ihie Itidian Scbod of painting* 
and if yeu hint your anrprise. at this, you are looked upon A0 a i^Mj 
Gothic and omird sort of penwn. You are toM, howerer, by way ii 
conBolatioD—- ^ To be eace, there is Lord Caiiisle likes an kaltaa pie« 
tare — ^Mr. Holwell Carr likes an Italian picture-^^e Marquis of 8taA> 
ford is fond of an ItaliaB piotnra-*Sir George Beaumont likes an ItaiHail 
picture !*'-*~Theaey notwithstanding, are regarded as •quaint and daring 
exceptieaa to the cetahUshed nils'; and iheir preference is a speeiea <rf 
lege-nna^tte in tiie Fine Arts, as gveat an eccentricity and want of 
faahionahle edquette, as if any gentleman or nobleman stiU pnefeired 
old claret -to new^ when the King is known to haire chang^ his miiid 
on this aubjaet, or was -guilty of the Afenee of dipping his fbre-finger 
laid thumb in the middle cf a snuff-box, instead oif gradually -appftagd- 
mating the contents to the edge icf the box, according to the meet ap* 
proved models. One would iasagi^B that llie great and exaUbsd 4A 
station would like Wfty sul^ects in works af ant, whereas they seem to 
have an exclusive predilection for die mean and mechanical. One 
vfwld think those whose woid is law, would he pleased widi the 
gveat and striking' effects of the peacil:* on die contrary, ihey •adaaita 
nothing but the little and elaborate* They have a fondness for caUiiet 
or /iiraihtni piotiiBes» aiid a propovtionable antipathy to woHsi cf 

• The Duke of W^YIingten, it {« mM, esmiot enter into the xnefhs of Rapha0l,'but 
lift admiref " the tpirit and fire of Tintoret" I do not wonder <tA thii biae. A 
fsa^meot, probably, nevar dawned npon h«s Grace's mind i but be flM^y ba auppoaed 
te relUh the dashine execution and ht.or tnits manner of th« 'V^euetisD artiste Oh^ 
fl^ptaael'! well is it that it was one who did not andentand thee, that .blundered 
•ipoa the destruetipn of huaiaDily'! 
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genio^ Even arts with them must be servile, to be tolerated. Per* 
naps the seeming contradiction may tie thus explained. These persons 
are raised so high above the rest of the species, that the more violent 
and agitating pursuits of mankind i^pear to tliem like the turmoil of 
ants on a mole-hill. Nothing interests them but their own pride and 
self-importance. Our passions are to them an impertinence ; an 
expression of high sentiment they rather shrink from as a ludicrous and 
upstart assumption of equalitj* They, therefore, like what glitters to 
the eye, what is smooth to the touch ; bat they shun, by an instinct of 
sovereign taste, whatever has a soul in it, and implies a reciprocity of 
feeling. The gods of the earth can have no interest in any thing 
human ; they are cut off from all sympathy with " the bosoms and 
businesses of men.*' Instead of requiring to be wound up beyond their 
habitual feeling of stately dignity, lliey wished to have the springs of 
our strained pretension let down, to be relaxed with " trifles light as 
air,'' to be amused with the familiar and frivolous, and to have the 
world appear a scene of sHU Ufe, except as they disturb it ! The little 
in thought and internal sentiment is a necessary relief and set-off to the 
oppressive sense of external magnificence. Hence Kiiigs babble and 
repeat they know not what A childish dotage often accompanies the 
consciousness of absolute power. . Repose is somewhere necessary, and 
the soul sleeps^ while the senses gloat around. Besides, the mechani- 
cal and higfadWshed style of art may be considered as something done 
to order. It 9 a task to be executed more or less perfectly, according 
to the price given and the industry of the artist. We stand by, as it 
were, see the work done, insist upon a greater degree of neatness and 
accuracy, and exercise a sort of petty, jealous jurisdiction over each 
particular. We are judges of the minuteness of the details, and though 
ever so nicely executed, as they give us no ideas beyond what they had 
before, we do not feel humbled in the comparison. The artisan scarcely 
xises into the artist ; and the name of genius is degraded, rather than 
exalted in his person. The performance is so far ours that we have 
paid for it, and the highest price is all that is necessary to produce the 
highest finishing. But it is not so in works of genius and imagination. 
Their price is above rubies. The inspiration of the Muse comes not 
with the Jiat of a monsurch, with the donation of a patron ; and there- 
fore the Great turn with disgust or effeminate indifference from the 
mighty masters of the Italian school, because such works baffle and 
confound their self-will, and make them feel that there is something in 
the mibd of man which they can neither give nor take away. 

** Quam nihil ad tuum, Papinane, iogenium !" 

LIX. 

The style of conversation in request in courts proceeds much upon the 
stfme principle. It is low, and it is little. I have known a few per- 
sons who have had access to the Presence (and who might be supposed 
to catch what they could of the tone of royalty at second-hand, bating 
the dignity — God knows there was nothing of that !) — and I should 
say they were the highest finishers in this respect I ever met with. No 
circumstance escaped them, they worked out all the details (whether to 
the purpose or not) like a fac-simile, they mimicked every thing, ex- 
plained every thing, the story was not told^ but acted over again. It 
is tniO; there were no grandes pensees, there was a complete truce with 
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all thought and reflection — but they were everlasting dealers^ inattere 
of facty and there was no end oC their, minute prolixity— -one mast sup* 
pose this mode pleased their betters, or was copied from them. Dog- 
berry's declaration — ^' ^$X^ I as tedious as a king, I; coold £nd in 
my heart to bestow it all Upon yxmr worship'' — is not perhaps so much 
a blunder of the clown's,, as a sarcasm of the poet's. Are wei to account 
for the effect (as before) from supposing that their overstrained attention 
to great things makes them seek for a ch^|(ige in little ones ? Or that 
their id^a of themselves ^s. raised above fdvtnr one else is confirmed by 
dwelling on the meanest .and most in8igiuficant,ottject8? • Or js.it that 
from their ignorance .and seclusion from the woridy every thing is aliko 
new and wonderful to them ? Or that dreading the insincerity of those 
about them, they exact an extraordinary degree of trifling accuracy, 
and require every one to tell a story, as if he was giving evidence on 
oath before a court of justice ? West said that the late King used to 
get him up into a corner, and fairly put his hands before him so that 
he could not get away, till he had got every particular out of him re- 
lating to the affairs of the Royal Academy. This weakness in the 
mind of kings has been well insisted on by Peter Pindar. It is of 
course like one of the spots in the sun. 



X. 



TABLE TALK. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. — It was reported of this eSient painter, 

that he shared with his man Ralph in the money which the latter 

received on showing his pictures. In allusion to this rumour, Dr. 

Farmer once happily quoted the lines from Hudibras, — 

A squire he had, whose name was Ralph, 
Who in th' adventure went his half. 



There are certain tasks which are peculiarly inappropriate to the 
leviathans of learning. Bentley made sad work with Milton, and War- 
burton's Shakespeare was a . miserable affair. Quin's observation on 
the publication of the latter was pleasant and correct. *' He ought to 
have stuck to his own Bible^ and not have meddled with ours." 



It is a great mistake to suppose that a philosophical spirit is in direct 
contradistinction to an imaginative one. On the contrary, the highest 
order of thinkers and discoverers, such as Bacon, Newton, and Leibnitz, 
are mainly indebted to the imaginative faculty. A case in point: — ^The 
latter, when occupied in his philosophical reasonings on his'' Law of Con- 
tinuity," his singular sagacity enabled him to predict a discovery which 
was afterwards realized, — ^he imagined the necessary existence of a 
polypus. The supposition of Columbus in regard to the existence of 
a Western Continent, was also imaginative. 



When custom was urged in favour of some abuses which the Chan- 
cellor Audley wished to put down, he replied, '' The usage hath been 
to rob at Shooter's-hiU ; is it therefore lawful ?" We are not quite sure 
that Mr. Bankes would not reply. Yes. He certainly would, as to 
some sort of Gadshill people. In Ireland, thousands' of interested peo- 
ple brawl an affirmative every day. 
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Itt ^ B«MM hoigniig*! the tetam heanUifuLy redy and coUwred, &9 
fdl tlmm rcpiMeiitei % tha «MBe 1M^ Was a cooaequfliit eoidmiam 
in idle hflMil.#ftbe utilmppy Pmd iM^aase^ liueteotingtiiat-aibtttr- 
dUtir^ Ids iwj pal^rpv? ' ,, 

irha iliodem chiv^fff mlMk e» exaks die female, 1ms seldon, etea 
ia jMaanets, eioteikded to 4ihe motiaroh, at least out of France. A bil^ 
lat-doax of 'die Fmpjnmr ^Qfcylnn Y is preseired in 4he last page of 
Itt ttluininated pn.jet-'M^it 4lie Impenal library at Vienna^ whi^ 
mm agift&bm diat.0(nrefdga«»4iii( mistpess. It ^us gallantlj eatk* 
etedes^ ^ Jamais ^tie ibon mmire, Chahlbs Quiitt/' 



t 



IMMORTAIiTV. 

LtfS 11 eternal thought i 
Thin^, ye the womb 
Can be the prinuil sta^a 
Of a -Spirit^ doom? " 

There is life forgotten » 
VTiv* life- before— 
And the life that cometii fltfter 
We leave the world^s shore. 

From Godhead to Angel, 
From man to the fly. 
Burns the fire of intelligence :— 
Nothing can die. 

All are expanding lights, 
JJor thp Deity . 
Doth a.single star of that host; 
To darkness decree. 

Death is an idle name 
It is but change, 
Or the draught of oblivion. 
That nakeih things atraogec 

Y^e are a part QfiGod, 
And ever must be ; 
He is the lonely Lord 
Of bright Eternity. 

To the curve as its asymptote 
Fiieth evermare, 
ToctheJove that is perfection 
The spirit shall soar.* 



>* 'QPhlsaiflnile oC the soul approaching perfection through all Eternity, but, like 
that wiatbsiaatical Itia^e <vhicn pnwpgp but never unites yr>th another, ever distMil 
^Do^ ilB,gapl»i»tO'be,fpun(l.in the vvritings of Addison. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



MatiMt and Vespers, with Hymns ami Occasumai Devotional Pieeiss. 

By John Bowring, 

Iv Tre study human character and the mind of man, ve dhall find the 
great leading mental distinctions more reducible to classification than 
might be at first imagined. No doubts as we approach the individual^ 
in the scale of descent the varieties an perplexing and numerous ; but 
It is sujprising how many of these nay be legitimatefejtimarehalkd 
under a tew general indications of taste, temperament, aa|r{Nnedispo>^-» 
don. Hume, without attempting any thing very profeuBtfl or 8yst»f 
matic on the subject, has supplied very elegant sketches of four grand 
characteristic tendencies, under the respective denominations of the 
Stoic, or man of lofty and determined moral rectitude ; the Sceptic, 
or subtle, acute, and investigative inquirer ; the Epicurean, or votary 
of elegant and refined self-enjoyment; and the Platokist, or tender 
and devotional contemplatist. Hume, in adopting these Grecian dis- 
tinctions, l^ no means confined himself to the mere learned accepta- 
tion of them, bnt borrowed the terms, because the associations con- 
nected with them might assist a more general application. We refer 
to them with a similar restriction ; to which we may add, that however 
debased and vulgarised by ignorance or unfavourable circumstances, ojie 
of these dispositions of the Grecian schools is traceable in nearly every 
individual. What stage of life will not exhibit a sense of the dignity 
of moral self-estimation,— display a resUess, curious, and disputatious 
spirit of enquiry, — a disposition to self enjoyment, which, however 
guarded, is always on the brink of tiie Circean cop, and too often a 
slave to it,— and lastiy, a warm and devotional enthusiasm, which 
creates a pillow for the soul out of the ^^ evidence of things unseen," 
and excites to an eternal sentiment of contemplative adoration, — no 
matter how coarse the materials of the pillow aforesaid, or how vague, 
inadequate, or even monstrous, the idea of the object adored. The 
poor savage, who is particularly disposed to ^^ see God in clouds, or 
hear him in the wind," in his mental constitution is not very materially 
distinguished from the sentimental devotee, whose fancy is replete with 
sublime and beautiful images, and whose soul, abounding with lofty 
and eloquent aspiratisns, soars among the most distinguished of the 
spirits whose essence, as Emanuel SiKedenburgh might say, is Lovi>« 
VOL. I.. V^ 
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We have been led into the foregoing observations by Mr. Bowring's 
Preface, which clearly ranks hiax attipig Hume*6 Platonists, as will be 
seen by the following remarks, which not being very long, we give 
entire:— ^ 

" Those who «re acquainted with tlie little voTmne by Dr. Witscliel, entitled, 
Morgen und Abend Opfery which has passed through several editions in Germany, 
will see how largely 1 have been indebted to if. It first suggested the idea, that a 
similar collection might ser^ie tli|iMBM of religion and virtue at home. 

** So much of serene and flo liflPFm joyful feeling, so much of calm and grateful 

recollection, so much of present peeoe and comfort, and so much of holy and trans* 

porting hope, are connected with tlie cultivation of the devotional spirit, — that to 

assist Its exercises, to administer to its wants, and to accompany its heavenly aspi* 

rations, are objects worthy of the noblest, the best ambition. 

*' In attempting to give some of the ornaments of song to such contemplations 
and such expressions as become those who have formed a true estimate of life and 
of the ends of living, I trust I have never forgotten that the substance of piety is 
of higher interest than any of its decorations, — that the presence of truth is of more 
importance than the garment it wears. 

' " I have often witnessed, with complacency and deli^rht, the consoling lolluence 
produced by the recollection of some passage of devotional poetry, under circum- 
stances the most disheartening and sufferings the most oppressive. Should any 
fragment of this little book, remembered and dwelt upon in moments of gloom and 
ftnxiety, tend to restore p^ace, to awaken fortitude, to renew or to create confidence 
in heaven, I shall have obtained the boon for which I pray, — the end to which I 
aspire. 

^ These I^EMt were not written -in the pursuit of fame or literary triumph. Tliey 
are lull of biflpired images, of thoughts and feeling excited less by my own con- 
templations flB by the writings of others. I have not sought to be original. To 
be useful is my first ambition-^tbat obtained, I am indifferent to. the rest*' 

The plan of Mr. Bo wring is somewhat formal : There are Matins 
and Vespers for every day in the week, and these are repeated for each 
of the four seasons of the year. If we were disposed to be very critical, 
we should say, that as these poetical meditations are]not made especially 
Applicable to the change of season, we perceive no advantage in this 
arrangement. But these are minpr considerations ; the merit of this 
volume appears to us to consist chiefly in the pathos and delicacy of the 
poetical feeling scattered over it. This diffusive sort of merit renders 
adequate extract difficult ; but possibly, as a single specimen, the fol- 
lowing " Evening Thoughts on Death " may be found sufficiently cha- 
racteristic ;— 

" The good man dies — it grieves us : 
Why should jthe good man die ? 
' He dies—- but, dying, leaves us 

A lasting legacy. 
And this becomes our ccnnforter ; 
And sweeter is the thought 
Of him who is departed. 
Than all that death hath left : — 
No longer, broken-hearted, 
Deem tnat thou art bereft; 
f^r, O I the good man*s memory 
Is sweeter far than aught. 

No sorrows now disturb him, 
No disappointment there ; 
No worldly pride to curb him 
In his sublime career : 
Heaven's azure arch is over him, , 
Earth's tranquil breast beneath. 
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The Stan artlMglitly glowingi . 
The breezes pity around. 
The powers ard sweetly blowing,- 
The dtw is on the ground. 
And emerald mosses cover him— > 
-"' How beautiful is death ! 

HisKfe — a summer's J 
Whose sun of light, 
^ . Amidst the clouds of ^lOMwuf 

Leaves streams of brightness yet i - 
And thus he sinks victoriously 
Into his ocean throne: 
TTien darkness gathers round him— 
'Tis but a night :^again 
He bursts the chains that bound him ; 
He rises from the main, * 
And marches heavenward gloriously 
^ In splendours of its pTni. 

YoD gems so sweetly sparkling 
On heaven's cerulean deep,- 
What time the twilight darkling 
Brings ntEiture's hours of sleep, 
, Are perhaps the bright receptacles 

Of disembodied souls; — 
Ofsouls that, long desiring i: 

Some more than mortal joy, ^: 

Burst in their proud aspinng, 
And fix themselves on high ; 
And on this earth Ipok tenderly, 
That low beneath theih rolls. 

Yes! in those orbs of glory 

Methinks I see the ray, 

Which wisdom's sages hoary 

Have scattered o'er my way. 

With brighter wisdom perfected. 

All strength— all purity. 

In yonder gentle star-light 

I see the holy tear, 

Glistening in fair tho' far light, 
I ■., Which once consoled me here— 

^ ' Till I was left in wretchedness, 

^ And none to weep with me. 

Roll on, fair worlds! and over 
Earth's vale your torches blend : 
In each my tnoushts discover •- 
Smiles of some cherished friend I 
Whose melancholy pilgrimage 
Wearies the heart no more. 
O yes ! I hear their voicesy 
Oyes! their forms I jtee ; 
And then my soul rejoices^ , 
Aikd raptured seems to be . ' 
Their momentary visitant; 
But soon the dream is o'er. 

I'll build, a &ne Elysian ^ 
Among those towers divine, ■ ■■;^ ,-.. 

And there in hallowed vision, 
- When gloomy thoughts are mines'^ 
Will soar in glowing ecstasy— 
Thefe shall my joys be stored ; 
And there my soul, reposlhg 
Oa contiMDplation't bmst. 
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When e^jT^ly s^e^eTfte dosing. 
Shall find a j^Iape of i«|t. 
And lefyet)ii^ Ipi^ly solitude 

Forgotten-ji«uii4AE^<^^* 

This volume will be popular i^o^g a laig|B ^^ass of devotional pco- 
pie, and might reasonably be ,00 among all ; but we suspect that tiiere 
are still larger bodies to whgjjk^ i^nitjr^and int^lectuality will form 
no recommendation, howefpyf^d^ Ib^r religious fervour and poetical 
feeling, — ^partisans to whom ilia '.^issues" of all finely touched spirits 
are but splendida peccata, if they ptonounoe not their shibboleth, and 
echo not their slang. Q« 






THg IVIJB^PPWTAN BANDIT *• 

Whek I was at Naples some years since, I was much struck by the 
following relation, which I heliefe to be in every respect authentic. It 
contains some interesting Xpfuttti xff the genero^i^y^ humanity, and fear- 
less temper of our £n^s^*]^jL)r|} Officers ; and offers, at the same 
time, a casual specimen f» ^p n^ve ferpcity, and cool disregard in 
shedding human blood, which -characterises the Italian Bandit. 

A party ofjBnglishmen, conifift^ng qf som(9 travellers and the princi- 
pal officers Of two frigates tiiV&lyi^g P^ Naples, were dining at the 
house of the English Minis^. In the course of the evening, a conver- 
sation was started on the si^tnect ,of the frequent robberies which, at 
that period, were continually laMng place in the Neapolitan territory, 
and on the confines between |hat 9thd the Rpmin i^tates. This conver- 
sation naturally led to a discpssion on the cfiaracter of the famous 
Bandit-chief Gregorio, whqli^4 f^P^Atly 4i3tii)gUifibed himself by un- 
common acts of depred^pn^ displaying at the same time occasional 
traits of courage, generosity, an.d dev<yted^es|y whiph were well worthy 
of a better cause. 

The most attentive list^i^er tQ t)|j§ p^pilipg conversation was Captain 
D , who commanded one of tftie Ungates already mentioned. There 
are some chords of conime'n Bytbpatiiy which belong to the brave of 
every class; and their vibration was, on this occasion, powerfully 
awakened in the mind of Gaptain D ' ^ - ■ ' , hy the illation of the extra- 
ordinary facts to which he had so attei|'tiy^ly^|s]^ned. He could not 
refirain from expressing thft ^tr^pi^g^t^^^h&ijx^ ^npld the Bandit Gre- 
gorio ; and this overpowfiE^g i|r|sh was even less manifested by the 
form of words which he used, ihaai by llie jpxpl^e^pn of energy and an 

eagerness to gratify his curioj^t^^ ,ti%tRK'lrM 4*W!P^^ ^^ ^ counte- 
nance. ' ' . 

Some days had elapsed skiee 4ie iemversatfon to which I have 
alluded took place, when Capf^ })-^^u^^accomp^pied by a friend, was 
taking his evening ride in the 'c&r^ctibn olT'Capo di Monte. Having 
ascended that eminence, they had left thet|p camilge, and walked for- 
i^ard to some distance. AlthpUj;)^ ^e^lf^p^^d in conversation, 
liiey could not help obscifjipg if^*Pfl^ ^^^ ^^ partly loitering about, 

•Our word Bandit » denjc^'frq||i the Mm fmKto, «f more properly from the 
J^^^^i^ifnfio proionbe. The pHlH%^ift3i^ of the Itslnrn pteaU 
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ft&d partly pursuing the track which tliey hadf taken. The dreM of 
thes« men was similar to that Worn bj the lawlesli marauders who 
infest this territory, but their countenances and manner betrayed 
nothing like an evil intention — there rather appeared a desire 6n HbkAt 
[Witt to attra'iet the notice of the English gentlemen : for what ^vtrpo^, 
cobid nOf pd8s3>ly be divined. 

They at length succeeded m commencing a conversation/ "vf^ftlP 
soott led, prblMifbiy from design, to the mention of the freqi^SK^ 
n^bberM Which had lately b^en committed, even in tnd vf^ 
lASjghbbarhood of the capital, and to the subject of th^ bandiUf' 
who, ill spite of the increased activity of Gens d'armeli' aiid^ poHca^ 
officers, ^&d established a'nd maititainM their abode in (He w$d[ 
fasinesses which divide the Neapolitan and HomaW sVdt^.' THtf 
Etig^llmen en^iii^red' of tM sti^ngers' whkt ^ad thbiir ocbiip^itibijl 
They replied, witheirt any reserve, thatthc^ widre-robb^i^, d^claViii^ atF 
t^^' same time that t!iey feariessly avowed tlheihselves as such' to Enjj^-' 
Hsll officers, firom-whttth tSiey could not'- have the slightest a^]fpte)iCTi- 
^n oftreadheiy^ But these men had' aii obji^t in view;- aiid'a^'itf 
WM now growing' daii^, and they were already nd&Vly within jsf^t rf 
thiei carriage, no time was to' b^ lost'. Onis of them therefote, wiHi^ 
flOme hesitation, ob^erv^ to'Captaitt'D — that he was aware tllidV tH^ 
latter had, a f^w eVenings since, at' thd table of the Edgiish' piihhtier* 
^xpress^ Ml earnest desite tb' see the famous ba^dit-^hi^f Giri^rio. 
.Continiiiilg to address' himself to Catotain D— " I aiti th^ friefftf 6f 
Gregorio," he' said, " he iff my leader i and if you wiH asSuH'nie tSatf 
your wi^ p^^^dfid froin a strong and worthy feelifa^^ and not; f^xn a' 
momentary- impillse of light curiosity, I will atasweiTfor itis' gratiflfcatfofi^"* 
Captain D— - was greatly surprised by t^iis sudden and unexpecHilff 
llppeal. He however instantly declared that he desired mb^t fervently 
to see Gregorio, and that he was ready tb^ehJbOiihter both tlrouble and 
risk, could he thereby hope to realise stlcli a. desire. The stranff^r' 
assured hiib that its accomplishment depended upon himself, anQ that 
if he would confide in him, and act with h6nour and courage, 'he' would 
insure to him an interview with his chief. Captain D— ^ contihtiirig to 
express his readiness to comply with atiy termiS that might be proposed, 
the stranger directed him to repair' oh'the'fbllowing evening to a spot, 
^hich he most particularly described, a few miles without the city^^ in 
the direction of Paustiipo — " You will," hfe said, " come to a' grasd- 
field, at the extremity of which is a wood ;- in this field you will ob9ervB 
a' WOnian dressed as a peasant, two cbilAr^ will be playing neSurher. 
So ik>on as this woman sees you arrive*,* she wiU quit the. field, and 
enter into the wood; Follow her, aiid yodr curiosi^ will be. gratified. 
Bat let n6 oiid accompany you, and left the present interview remain a 
secret ; or, to yoiilf regret, you will lode ybur'labour, and the present 
opportunity wUl nevcif be- renewed;^ TheMifWrView betweien the twH 
Edg^lishm^B and the; robbers ddk ended. C^jitain D— abd'hisPfiicSitf 
i^turaled to Naples, with; a fixed dbt^inktioii od' th^ mitid' of tli^ 
former to pufsiie tldsihtciresting adventure: Toiirardfi diisl:; dii tlijj 
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tUl they reached a small hut, which ha viog entered, the female closed 
the door of a room, into which she had led the Captain — and he 
remained, for a few minutes, alone. Suddenly the door was openedrr-. 
and a tall, athletic figure, in the handit-costume, stood before hini. 
'' I am Gregorio !'* he said, '^ whom your desire to see has brought 
hither. Your wish is realised, and your confidence is not misplaced."^ 
A conversation of some length ensued, which, for the sake of brevity, I 
pass over. Before they parted, the robber confessed to Captain D*— . 
that he had purposely contrived an interview with him, from the hope, 
which he had conceived .of obt^ning his assistance in carrying intO; 
effect a project, of which the success was of vital importance .to him./ 
'M am weary," he said, "of my present mode of life, which, besides, 
being naturally, full of danger and harassing in the extreme, is, at the 
present moment, rendered infinitely more so to. me by the very critical, 
situation in which I am personally placed. Great rewards are offered 
for my apprehension— -extraordinary measures have been of late 
adopted, o£ which I am, in fact, the principal object. My safest nr 
treats have been discovered, and many among iny followers are of' 
doubtful faith. They may be allured by hopes of indemnity, or'dfui- 
zled by the amount of the reward which awaits their treachery. Under 
the pressure of these circumstances, I have meditated an escape from 
this country, and I implore you to afford me your assistance." 

Ci^tain D-— offered his services, and would, as readily, have, 
pledged his honour for the maintenance of inviolable secrecy ; but the 
frank and confiding character of these brave men, which had so ad- 
vantageously developed itself during the brief course of these eventa,- 
lendered on either side such a request or such an assurance equally 
superfluous. 

It happened fortunately for the success of Gregorio's prpjeqt, that 
Captain D — was about to sail in a few days for Malta ; it was agreed 
upon, therefore, that on the third evening from the present, Gregorio. 
should meet Captain D — and some of his officers, at the hour of 
midnight, at Santa Lucia, where the Captain would order his boat to 
be in readiness to convey them on board the frigate, having in the 
meantime prepared every thing for setting sail immediately for Malta. 
The appointed evening came ; Gregorio was punctual ; Captain D— 
and his friends found him at Santa Lucia, and Uiey were proceeding 
towards the beach where the frigate's boat awaited them, but, to their 
great surprise and consternation, they no sooner came within view of 
the boat, than they beheld at the same time that a sentinel was posted 
dose to the spot where she lay. This was an embarrassment they 
were far from expecting ; although as the ministers both of the 
police and of the custom-house were, at that time, continually on the 
alert, the circumstance was more unlucky than strange. What was to 
be done ! Gregorio was neither wanting in presence of mind, nor in 
resources against such contingenecs ; he immediately offered to ap- 
proach the sentinel, and to stab him to the heart. Such summary 
proceedings were not, however, to the taste of Englishmen, and Grego- 
rio was withheld from executing his purpose. Fortunately the exigency 
of the moment had, in the meantime, suggested to Captain D^— a stra- 
tagem which^ as practised on the simplicity of .the sentinel, was as 
effectual as it was ridiculous. Making a, motion to his friends 
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to keep back, . Captain D — approached tbe sentinel, and putting 
a piece of money into his hand, iDformed him with an air of mystery 
that he- had a tender connection with a lady who resided at a palace 
nearly opposite his post, that she had consented to come off with him 
on that evening, and that he was abdCt to convey her on board hia 
ship. 1 He pointed out particalady to the sentinel the lady's windQw> 
and desired him to approach, and to throw against it some pebbles, 
which was the signal agreed upon between them. He directed the 
sentinel, as soon as. the lady appeared,- to conduct her to the boat, 
which he pointed out, and concluded with promising him a further 
reward for his trouble. Th^ i^entinel believed the story, and he felt 
the ducat which Captain D — pressed upon his hand ; he left his post, 
and whilst he was aiming pebbles at the imaginary lady's window, the 
boat pushed off, and reached the ship in safety. 

A short time after their arrival at Malta, Gregorio requested a fiir-r 
ther favour of his deliverer. His slender funds were exhausted, and ho 
purposed supplying hisf wants by drawing a bill upon a Neapolitan 
nobleman, whose name was familiar to Captain D — . He. also, wished 
to devote a part ef the proceeds to tie necessities of his wife, whom, 
with two small children, he had felt himself under the necessity of 
leaving in the neighbourhood of Naples. Captain D — expressed his 
surprise at the connection which appeared to exist between the noble- 
man and the robber ; but Gregorio merely smiled, and assured his 
friend that the bill would be punctually honoured. With the assistance 
of a merchant with whom he was acquainted, Captain D— remitted 
the bill to Naples, and, in the meantime, supplied Gregorio with a small 
sum to meet his present wants. The bill was immediately accepted, 
and honourably discharged ; and the balance which remained, after 
deducting the sum directed to be paid to his wife, was transmitted 
to Malta for the use- of Gregorio. Giat^ni. • 



CONVERSATIOiSTS OF THE DEAD.— No. V. 
Seme. — The Amaranthine Bower of Milton, in Elysium. 
Interlocutors, — Socrates, Milton. 

ifcf. I AM much gratified by this visit, Socrates ; and will confess to 
you, that I hare long felt a poet's anxiety to know what the first of 
philosophers thinks of my Paradise Lost. I suppose you have seen it ? 

S, Of course I have ; th"e God of Letters is too proud of them not to 
let the spirits of the Great Epics have free egress into these regions of 
bliss. 

M. And what is your opinion then — may I enquire ? 

S. That you have converted a silly legend to a very fine poem. Tho 
beauties you have displayed in that work, I love ; I am delighted with 
its wildnesses ; I admire its sublimities ; but— could you not have in- 
fused into it a little more morality ? 

M. More morality! — Have you considered the time when and. tbe 
circumstances under which, I wrote ? 

S. I have; and they iortasome apology. But you enquired what 
I thought of the Poem. Pid you expect me to dissemble what I thought, 
in deference to times and circumstances ? 
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M. TbB: grammar ^ yoar traAmt^kttheF, effectiidi%^ reptebr d|r wuf* 
j|f^riiTn r i caoopt. entertain it lot* a, momeoifc. BuV ^R^r» •» l&# 
IHgiiBoraUtifia ?: Of., siocayoui baare. imt gpone quite m fac a» te |mp»- 
KHipoe. thct wock imiODtal^. when ii tibe: abaeizcs of nmialitj ? Will 
ycni <i»od0scesd. to. & £iw. particulan? 

jSi Mo9t williogly,. if you desire it. When yoa inrofeed the Hely> 
jS^iiity and. the Musette animate your exertions by dieir aMiitaiMe^ 99 
tbit yiOiaoiight he able te 

M. ■ t ■ . avMii •temal Providenoe, 
And justify the ways of God to mao/'->- 

fen. appear te have sineerely^ intended- to set yourseir down to that 
aiduooa* but delightful tasl^** 

M*. And certainly I did eo intend. 

S. You had, moreoYer, a magniffcent gleam of lolby tmtliy whieh 
might have enabled you te Iraep in view the path of unerring rectituden 
when you supposed that your D»mon must '^ prefer 

Before all Temples, t!i' apright heart and pure." 

Qh, Miltoa! pattern, of patriots and poets, afr beyond all q^uesdon you 
have been, — Oh, that yoa had kept that bright mark for ever in yiaw f 
You were then visited by the. f Aoz^^A^-spring from on high I but, instead 
of enshrining the idea of '^ the upright heart and pure/' in the ohrystal 
of your intellect,, you preferred to turn aside and wori^ip in the dadi 
recesses of the Temples, You remember that I complained not. o£ yous 
deficiency of Religion, but of Morality ; nor will you seek to shelter 
yourself, as Bishop Newton would shelter you, by substitoting the former 
for the latter.— Shelter, did I say ? This is precisely the spot when 
the Bishop would bring you forth into the full blaze of public obeenra* 
tion, and of critical animadversion, as a necessary consequence. But 
you have granted that it was your sincere purpose to 

— — — assert eternal Providence^ . 
Audjwtify the ways ofQod to man, 

M. Yes. 

S. By the way» Pope, I, perceive, has thought fit to quote that fine 
verse of yours, offering it, like yourself, 33 pledge and prospectus of 
what he is about to perform ; but substituting, I cannot see why, the 
word " vindicate," fotyour plain and expressive term ^t^^^^. Pope has, 
however^ kept his Migagement with his readers, without endeavouring 
to substitute the doctrinal subtiieties of the religions schools, for sound 
ethics, 

M, Which you appear toassume that Thave not. 

S, Nay, Milton — let us not be precipitate. I am travelling with 
you on the road of enquiry, and we have met with another poet, and a 
bishop. Let urshew them a little courtesy. Perhaps you will correct 
me, and will say, we have met with Pope, but Dr. Newton has overteken 
ne* I shall not contradict this. F shall desire only to have a little 
amicable chat with the bishop, as we have had a passing word with the 
poet. Yon desired to hear the deteils of my objections to the morality 
of your poem. I confess that they are somewhat more numerous than 
yo« may perhaps suppose ; and would wilHngly allow you the support 
you may derive from the presence of your i&iend Bishop Newton 4 I 
would ^ven confine myself^ for thepreaent^ to-the examjdewhich he has 



haM no oiyectaoiii? 

K. Itia impdflsible^. I^oamjtao^ tittt i eotild enteitaltf tbe^ llNAir • jjHr 
Be NeivKMa s raAiiiiiag^ ia cnotiBmiiig! tht :R«feMyi<$ow of linaa ; ited a)s: 
tlM FaU precedes h in mgr Pbem^ ae wdll as preceded it m IM^ and a»' 
the moral Mftuneat wliieh yoit are about to enter upon, eatt hi^ dhiifcr 
itaelf iok^tbMe iiwm main bfanchaa^ will it nut b^ bettef toproeeed ^friSXk- 
jooB objeedona in; ^e; natural ovder ? 

SL Agreed. I expected frm» you thir emidid: oH^^^oii'^ an^, most 

willingly eonforadng to i% i^aU proeved with whiat you' afe< pfewd tcr 

term my moral atrguments reganting yow gwait work atf^ a' maaii d 

|)bilo8oi^icial peetry^andoveilookittgthe^anoinaties wMcbexiiBt betwtfBtf 

your machiMry and. our. preiant state; Continuing^ to- address ibff 

Spirit of Infiipiratcoo — that is to say, the Holy Spirit or Mifto whom yott' 

have paeyiottsly invoked^aod. whom you hens diMBlw^ l^be'Oia»i&iwient j; 

youc werda are— 

** Soy fir8t--*f<H»H^v*h Hid^ nothing from tby riewy 
Nor tlie d«ap tract of Hcll**-ny6iBt; what omii 
Mev'd our grand parents, in tliat hapjpy 8tat0»- 
F^avor'd efHeav*n 8o Mjehfy, to fall on 
From their CSreator, and trandgfess his wiU f 
For one cestraint, lords o£tli« world beside».'*' 

• Have' you prevdously shown' that your hero and heroine were highly 
hffoured oC Heaven ? We will afterwards- enquire whether you have' 
truly declared what cause moved Uiem ; but I hope you' will not think 
ma playing^ dn logician or sophist in this place, if I asic, lis here not a 
relative, without any- antecedent term to give it meaning ? 

M. Ifj. as is reported, you have revised and even added to the poetry 
of Euripides, you surely know, that in that divine art, it is sufficient u 
tlie' relation be subsequently explained, provided the explanation be not 
too long delayed ; and, in the present instance, is it not a sufficient 
dm wing, that, excepting for a single repaint, our first parents were 
lords of the world 'i 

S. You assume then, that your readers know the nature, andrc^son^- 
and: exttot, of that restraint ? 

M^ They know it from their Scriptural reading; I rely on; that 
knowledge. Yet not so entirely but that I soon proceed to particularf^ 
as in the former case. I am gradually unfolding my design, and! here 
sketch, in few lines^ what I afteriiv^rds .finish up« . 

S, That iathe answer I anticipated; you do not-mean to say you 
have proved that Adam and Enre tvere higldy 'favoured* of Heaven? Or 
that you have shewn them to have been acquainted with the tuiture 
and extent of the restraint imposed upon them ? Or that they had 
sufficient power allotted them to resist the means employed by the 
Tempter — or ** infernal serpent^'' aa you- call him'?-*-ram led to fancy 
that we should crack the bone of contention here, and' come at once to 
the marrow of the 'snbj^, if yon would mention from what part or 
parts of your poem,. I' am to collect that .finished pieturarof the primitive 
state, and the fall, of man^ froip which yoa'wvnld-wisb me to argue. 

M. The subject and scenery of the two first books islnfenal. Hea- 
ven and Paradise openin tJie third. 

S, The third beofcl Oood. It is the very place to which I shouM*^ 
myaetf have p r opoeed tOTesort for correct premises, oc iu£c^\m%X\^'s^'^'^v^ 
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your realiineapiqgy hnd you not appeared to prohibit- it whea^ Dr.^ 
Nei(rtoD pointed that way ; but that made me think your forbidden fnat 
grew in that qu^xter. . I suspected that yoa was yourself shy, whereihe 
bishop was proud of you ; and really, Milton, I cannot but perceive thaf 
in those speeches of your Deities, to which you are, if 1 mistake not,' 
reluctantly pointing, your poetic grandeur, in a great degree, -forsaker' 
you. You exhibit your mind, in trammels.- .The dry doctrines -and' 
special pleading of the school divines, supplant for «the time 'your, 
peculiar majef ty and prpfundity of thought. ^ In asserting, and seeming 
to maintain, the theory of Free-will, you shew • yourself a blenching/ 
compelled, and predestined poe^ There is a peering subtlety and- so^ 
phistry about your argument, and ^ode of couducting it in this place,! 
that countervails your own ostensible, purposes. . How great and • origin' 
nal soever, elsewhere, you are here passive and puppet-like. In short, 
you appear to ha,ve permitted yourself to be beckoned away from your 
own " upright heart " to " the Teinples,** and to have allowed the priest-^, 
hood to put false weights and scales into your hands. Shall I point to the 
fulcrum ? It is, unless I am mistaken, where you assert that *^ Reason 
is Choice" — making the erroneous dogma appear to flow from the foun- 
tain of Truth. The festppn of quibbles which you here display, and 
would pass off for diamonds and pearls of the first water, are held toge- 
ther by an artful twist of vagueness and ambiguity in the terms you em- 
ploy. How can reason be choice?— You are silent.; and I, alas! am 
getting over- earnest. Will you permit me, Milton, to apologise ; and to 
ask which you esteem to be the most intense and correct species of rea-- 
soning ? Is it not that wherein there is least duplicity in the terms ? 
And is there not less duplicity in the mathematical species than in any 
other? • 

M. I must grant you the affirmative of both those propositions, friend 
Socrates. 

S, And when Euclid or Pythagoras set before us a theorem, such as 
that concerning triangles, wherein it is affirmed of every right Angled 
triangle, that the square of the hypothenuse is equal to those of the 
base and perpendicular taken together — Is there room for distrust or. 
denial in such cases ? Has reason any choice ? — Again you are silent, 
though I am cool. You make your Deity say of his great adversary, 
and his newly-formed Adam,— * 

' " And now, . 

Through all restraint broke loose, lie wings his way 
Not far off Heav'n, in the precincts of light, 
Directly tow'rds the new created world, 
And man there plac'd, with purpose to essay 
If him by force be can destroy, or worse 
By some false guile pervert ; and shall pervert. 
For man will hearken to his glozing lies, 
And easily trans^ss the sole command, 
Sole pledge of his obedience:' so will fall. 
He, and his faithless progeny. Whose fault ? 
Whose but his own ? Ingrate : he had of me 
jill he could have; I made him just and right : 
.;. Sufficient to have stood, tho* free to fall. 

Had the Grecian Jupiter delivered a speech so abounding with legal 
quibbling — rso fraught with priestly sophistry — as this, what would you 
Christiaits have said to it ? Yet the deities of our exploded mythology. 
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were believed to be controuled by Fate, while yours b omaipQftent, a9 
w^ as omniscient, immatable, and infinite in all bis attributes; — so 
sing your Seraphs. No one, therefore, may dare to distrust.-^ free- 
will (more than his boundless , power) whatever may be said qf that of 
his creatures. What, then, shall we say of the great First Cause; and; 
Author of all thin^, ordaining that the devil ^^ shall pervert^ man, and, 
mar the merits of his own recent six days* yfork? I think. I had better 
speak tenderly of " glozing lies " in this place-7;But we will pass the !^ 
next verse altogether, if you please: It is. quite sufficient for my argu- 
ment, that he whom you pronounce to be omnipotent, decrees that Adam> 
shall ecisily transgress, and that his f^ faidiless proseny " diall be involved 
with him in the ruinous — the unutterably dreau&l — consequences. I. 
at first (by mistake) read yhu^^-less progeny; but at length I. was com-; 
pelled- to perceive that, to the idea of, that progeny's being innocent of. 
the transgression of their first, parents, you seem to say. Hence — ' 
avaunt ! The resistless and all-merciful Being here resolves that with; 
Adam shall fall hiafaWdess progeny ; or rather, that that pi;x>geny sbalL 
continue successively to fall, for a period consisting of thousands ,of.> 
years, the passive soul of each individual being to himself the while its 
own universe, in point of inestimable value. Is it not so, Milton ? . 

M, I can't suppose that you would be guilty of any intentional mis-, 
statement, Socrates. Your errors, if you have committed any, may be 
subject to an after revision. Proceed. 

S. If a frail and passionate mortal tyrant could, by his Jiaty will the, 
inevitable perdition of unborn ages, and were so to will, what would 
be his next sentiment — liis first remorseful feeling after the decree had 
gone forth ? Supposing him to be selfish and merciless, would he not 
still be conscience-smitten ? Would he not wish to exonerate himself 
rom the blame of his own niind, and from that of his posterity ? and 
would he not hence be led to argue, or glozingly to persuade himself, 
that he had inflicted no more than well-deserved punishment ? 

M. It ap^vears to me that such a tyrant would naturally feel and 
argue as you have said.— But I perceive that you are treating me as 
you did Hippias and the sophists of old. 

S, And have I less reason ? Can I do otlierwise than enquire-^which, 
I do without abating my admiration of the rich, deep-toned harmony 
of your learned strains — whence the breathless haste with which you, 
put it into the mouth of your Deity to follow, what I own appears to 
me to be an Mw-merciful decree towards Adam and his posterity, with 
— "Whose fault? whose but his own ? ingrate: he had of me all he 

could have?" 

M, Perhaps the necessity which I felt myself to be under, of con-, 
forming to the Hebrew or Chaldean legend, may have led me into 
error on this point. 

S. Perhaps so ; but do you plead necessity for yourself, while you. 
disallow the plea to poor Adam and his posterity ? Where was your 
reason, which you say " itself is choice ?" and where your faith ? By the, 
way, you make your omnipotent author of " the high decree, unchange- 
able," determine that the progeny of Adam shall be without .faith. 
Will you dispute that faith, also, is an involuntary sentiment ? 

M. I meant to be understood, that the portion of mankind which 
proved faithless should fall. 
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& WMt? Ml kslW Mriten^tt for' what ^f cotiM m)« hlsl^'?' 

Si 0\ whatj ybtt are i^y^lftiDf tcy yoiir form^ doctxiikiiin oBedieace 
fto'lilie force,' I iSUppose, of babl^nd modes of thinkkig;. My d^af Mfl- 
ttHf, iSt^ eonipfekfef to w«^lgfl^y tpr m^asiirey motives, caHxted, and anticipate 
cMlfiequenceSy-^wbsrt i^'it atf, but to determine, aV^cbrdtng to jHSft «r- 
perietM, wbat is mbst' A^ d'ui^ interest npon the wbole ? (or of tbe p^ 
jmHioim set before- us?)* Wc may make mistakesy biH^ ba^^iiig ascer-' 
tained thiiB foitHy a)» itt Aippose, wbat cbbice have we Ufi, httt to'par- 
•Me thai interest, ir\i^&it'f ^ be dontfacted to mere sel&sl^esi^i' or ^*^ 
panded (like yonro^f^y^ ny patriotic friei^d) iittb tbe^ eooMBdii good of 
society? BuC^ what pase^xj^f^irieA^ bad tbftt'ttnhu 
gior^s whose supposed demei^ tire ar^ discussing ? tie miisi uve'HdeB- 
entirely destitute of it He &ad confeinedly not tasted of lihe treiif of 
knowledge till after tiie intei€ictioii. In fiit^t,- the teitipter, ^e tlMspted, 
itod the teniptatioik,' w«re they not all t^er work of the sam^ bbiiiiHVaf 
^teBLto't ? Would you punisb' mlBii foi* not seeiteg^, who are boHi blbiff 
Or, if they were bom foolish, would yoii excuse or commend,^— far lesr 
Would you laud and glorify a tyrant, for severely puniidiirig thbir 
folly, while he asserted that they were free t6 be wise ? Or does your' 
system admit of second causes tliatar^ tantamouiit, or even superior to, 
dbe Great First Cause ? Was it for' Omnipotence to set a tfrtpr Oir did' 
you expect your readers to forget dr^letgo the meanings of that woi^, in 
deference tb the' Hebrew legend? To bring the matter mbire bbme to 
your ovi^n bosom, would ydu have acted thus by your oWn daughtersr? 
Would you, by tantalizing, have. stimulated^ any desires whidK ybu Uad' 
previously implanted in them', and then have severely piturahed' them' 
mr the nominal transgressibn ? More especially for a^ tra^sgkie6sibli, 
whibh, if tbey reiLsoned', they would kno^, per force of reason, could' 
never injure you in the least? Would ybu go further than* thisj and 
for that nominal transgTe^ion punish, with unutterable tbrmbnt^ their 
linbom posterity foi* the subsequent four thousand years ? Or would 
you rather sippeGir to proceed thus far in seeming inexorable) justice, in' 
order that you might remit the threatened punishment, uponcondidoA 
df your innocent and only Son, offering his life as ah atohement or r^- 
dom for their disobedience? Further, would ybu annex to this'andtiiei^ 
donditioil> that- ybiir daughters must 

<< Bdw and sae for gracxI with mppUaht knetf 

And deify yoor power ?*' 

In short, that they Musr, of their own pree Will, do that yhich your' 
very Devil scorned to do? And would you ordain and contiiibfe all this" 
enortnous quantity of positive etil, in order'tb display the effblgence of 
youi" oyrn glory, as you^call it; or magnify that miscalled me^cy, wliich" 
'^ first and last shall brightest shine," according to the cohclu^on' of 
that memorable speech to which I shall limit ndy pfesient observations ? 
Akiother time — if that woM may beused herto^ — we liiay talk farther of 
these matters. 
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Slave Insurrections. — The recent insurrection in Demerara is 
pioosly and earnestly attributed by the planters to the motion of Mc. 
Buxton in the House of Commons^ the felicities of slavery being such, 
that slaves Qever revolt but in consequence of philanthropical exertions 
in their favour I Persons who are in the habit of reading ex parte 
statements, with a view to what they do not as well as to what .they do 
say, will be much edified by the rancorous imputation of blame by the 
slave-owijiers, for these turbulent demonstrations, to every thing or amy 
thing but themselves. The notion that human beings, enjoying thf 
manifold blessings attendant upon the condition of the field oegrc^ 
iffhpiild aspire after sopething beyond them, seeqis neyer to enter theif 
1)idads; and a}thougl> the bai'barous treatment of slaves in all the^ 
devant Dutch colonies is notorious,* it requires speeches in ParUaogie^^ 
and Methodist Missionaries to make them act occasionally on the pri#r 
ciples of resistance inherent e^ren in the mosc degraded hum^aiiit^. fj^i^ 
tenor and cruelty incidentally displayed in these aocoMfits aits verjr 
instructive, as exhibitiog t^e wretched f^on^^^Q of the slave pn^rie*- 
tors, and tl^e ta^ they pa^ lor ^heir wretched and prepanous siipre<- 
^acy. T^e Metl^odists deny ih^t t^h^ir Missionafi^s are th^ parties ^Ci^- 
ciised of ^betting the negro discontent in this instance f } but it is amusr 
|ng po wi^ess ^e rancorous paeption of Hob parties, lyhoever tfiey aijSp 
who^e only crjme, we will venture to assert, has l)een the promulgatioii 
of^e Cljinsfian doctripfe of equality with too much ^ood &ith. TW 
real sl^t^fB ci the cas^ is app^rept &om these very representatiops ; ba^ 
§fcer being uns^le tp s)}0)y any extraprdin^xy act of murder or cruel^ 09 
^e p^rt of ijf^ revolters, they prpeee(l tp iofpr^ us that 300 of the latter 
were kinje4 if) wh.af is termed a battle, not an individual having beei| 
slain pn tl^e side of the all-piusreiful Whites. It is onp of the mqst 
numili^tipg sp^ptacle8 in tb^ wpridt to witness the eternal tnufpph of 
tl^e mqst oajs^ and grpve]ling s^pse pf s^lf-jntere^t over the niore e^« 
liarged ap.d better cohviptigns of humapit|y and reasoo; but ip no case 
is ft exhibited more disgracefully thai) hj ih^ slave-owper, who, evei^ 
wl)ep cepiparatively refined and pducated^ is uqaUe to extricate bimT 
fbelf froiQ tbp effects pf the utter perversior of nnderstanding pro^ 
^uced j)y ihe slaye sysl^P)* B^yan Bdward^, for instanco^ was ei9^ 

i)lpyed in ^rawipg iip thp fifst accopnts of Mup^o 1?ar]ct His personal 
nterests being opposed to tj^e al>plitiQn oif the Slave Trade* he wou)4 
npt ^uffef any passage to st^p4 ]p which thp A&^<?4h traveller had enr 

{>ressed h^s popvictioi^ pf its iohi^ipftnitVp ParM, ap^png confideqtiii} 
rien49, frequpptly copictlained that his hook did not oply not cpntaio 
his opinions, hut was mteipolated with many which he utterly 4Wr 
claimed. St. Domingo will eventually settle idl these matters. 

Obsol]^te Law. — ^When yre duly rpfiect on the vast suip of liuvum 
l^ppipess wfk^ copyenienpe wl^^db depai^da uppn a cjaar and «Qfi\pife* 

* Ckinsult Stedman and othen. 

f We suppose we must believe them, as also that their preachers are instructed 
*' to teach slaves to obey their roasters, as a part ofreU^iom <fu<y .*' Kt« vVk^VaV.^ 
personages currying favour with the Holy MViance ) 
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.bensive system of law and equity, and on the real benefit to mankind 
accruing from a species of reform, which of all others demands the 
widest consideration and the most acute penetration, we are asto- 
'sished that the noble ambition of signaliziiig a teign by so patriotic an 
effort, is not indulged in the proper quarter. The Emperor Justinian 
was a very inefficient sovereign, but the digest of the Roman Law, 
'effected under his patronage, will make him live for ever ; and Napo- 
'leon, in his solitude, caught a glimpse of the truth, in respect to that 
perfonnance — the Code Napoleone — which would entitle him more 
'especially to the gratitude of mankind. But supposing that all sorts of 
legal leviathans, and the dirty sea of professional interests in wliich 
they wade, present too formidable an obstacle to b, general revision 
of the law, a condbasption and concordance of the statutes at large 
might at least be effected, if only to prevent such silly occurrendes as 
the following: — ^* Wh6n a poljticsd stratagem waspractised by Charles L 
to keep certain members out of the House of Commons, by pricking 
them down as sheriffs in their different counties, among them was the 
celebrated Sir Edward Coke, whom the Government had made High 
Sheriff for Bucks. ' It was necessary, perhaps, to be a learned and 
practised lawyer to discover the' means he took, in the height of his 
resentment, to elude the insult. This great lawyer, who himself, per- 
liiajps, had often administered the oath to the Sheriffs, and which it 
liad, century after century, been usual for them to take, to the surprise 
of all persons, drew up exceptions against the Sheriffs* oath. Coke 
sent his exceptions to the Attorney-General, who, by an immediate 
order in Council, submitted them to all the Judges of England. Our 
legal luminary had condescended only to some ingenious cavilling in 
three of his exceptions ; but the fourth was of a nature which could 
not be overcome. All the Judges of England assented, and declared, 
that there was one part of this ancient oath which was perfectly irreli- 
gious, and must ever hereafter be left out. This article was, ^^ That 
you shall do all your pain and diligence to destroy and make to cease 
all manner of heresies, commonly called LoUaries, within your baili- 
wick," &c. Tlie Lollards were the most ancient of Protestants, and 
had practised Luther's sentiments : it was, in fact, condemning the 
established religion of the country ! An order was issued from Hampton 
Court for the abrogation of this part of the oath ; and at present all 
High Sheriffs owe this obligation to the resentment of Sir Edward 
Coke, for having been pricked down as Sheriff of Bucks, to be kept out 
of Parliament."— Query. How many clerical and other abuses and 
demands are founded upon statutes framed in a spirit as essentially 
different from the existing constitutional law of the land, as that which 
was so strangely left to exact the putting down of opinions which had 
become the formal religion of it ? 

The Ruling Passion strong in Death. — ^The celebrated Bayle 
died as he had lived, in the uninterrupted habits of composition ; for 
with his dying hand, and nearly speechless, he sent a fresh proof to 
the printer. 
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THE HOUSJE OF MOURNING : 

'an EtEGTj 

(Addres*edJll/lftkmdr.ed qfotu.wl» died m India. J 

•Mark the cud !»» 

I. 
Wbep on V— weep on, our sun i? set, 

The light that leaves the shore 
May dawn upon the darkness yet, 

But it shail rise no more. - 

II. 

Oh I though your many woes amassed 

Have drained your tears away, 
Yet mujit ye weep, — for this the last 

Shall wring them from your clay, 

IIL 

Weep^ — weep (or one beloved and lost,-^ 

The glory of his line; 
More swiftly, now that hope is crost, 

We speed in our decline. 

IV. 

He sleeps afar^ where ittoming's bloom 

First Durns along the skies'*— 
The broad day glares upon- his tomb 

Before it hither flies. 

•'v.- 

He thought to reach his own dear land,^ — 

He dared to dream of joy, — 
Death started forth with mighty hand 

Uplifted to destroy !• 

Vl. 
Methinks that he' would watch the sun 

Go down to light the sea. 
And 8ay,-r-^* farewell and journey on, 

"But I will follow thee.'* 

VII. 

To know that seas must ever roll 

Between the. friends he loved,— 
Oh ! what must that disdainful soul 

In dying hour hava proved !f 

Vlif. 

Yet his was not a harder dioom 

Than theirs who live to pine. 
And watch the long, lon^ night of gloom 

For stars that never shme. 

IX. 

Our house is like a ruined tower 
Through which the whirlwind strays,—- 

A pile of clouds at evening hour 
That changes and decays. 

■ - ■ ■ -x. - 

We live like men that walk in sleep^-* 

Like fires that smoulder doWn,-^ . '. . . ^ 

Like barks that drift upon the deep 
With mast and rudder gone. :[. . •■ 

• - * 

* Morte ebbi inridia al m!o felice stato, 
And aUa spame e feglisi alt* f ncoatra 
. Ameua via eome nemico armato.— PxtaAboh. 
t Baectomn^l La volto, e ditte alma sdegnosa !— Dants. 
Not to be underitood in the worst acceptation of the phrase, but In that la which the Fiosreatlae 

«sed it 

t The ban drives on, though mast and sail be torn, 

And thus the beitft will break, yet bi«keDlTlW««u. . 
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XL 
Our gwi e iati on lies forgot, 

Another springs to birth, ^^ 
Amd nBcetiBi; wiUi as mean "^fP^ 

Is massed with oooimon earm. 

XII. 
Years roll otf years^-^day follows day, 

Stilllook we to the morrow. 
Till time hath sapped our dreams away. 

And we are hoar in sorrow^ 

XIII. 
We =dare not tempt each other^i speechr- 

We meditale and ga«e<^ 
But that which is untold-«»to each 

His brother^s face betrays. 
XIV. 
Oh I think oft iim^ when power and guil^ 

Assail to bring ye low. 
And ask yoor s^a, if h« would «nUe 

On that ye sedc to do ? 

XV. 
The blopd 4h8t through our arteriea Aiesp 

Forget not ye who gave. 
Till twtb expires and iane denies 

That they were cknie and dmiM.* / 

XVI. 
Away with disoordr-know ye well 

The snake that ye would cherish ? 
Thai God would build b is throne «o Hell . 

Whose ire should never peru4i» 

XVII. 

Our burning heiuls are stJU our oWii# 

Unconquered though ft>rlomi 
Then bend not when the mighty frown. 

But fling then hack their acorn. 

• An sUmion to an ohtcvn ft^wvib, sn4 wfaait tlis Ma4er«se4 not undented. 



NOTICE. 

Next week, we shall commence a Retisw, with Extracts, of the next forthcom- 
ing Volume of Don Joan, which is now ia the Press. 

Erratum. — In No. XVI. page 866^ line IB, for ** the muse of warriors," read 
" the nuntf** &c. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Don Juan. Cantos XIL XIII, and XIV. 

It is a miserable thing, after the repeated assurances of the Literary 
Gazette, and similar high authorities, that as a Poet, Lord Byron is 
utterly defunct, that 

His fire is out, his wit decayM, 

His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade:— 

that not only Canto after Canto of the irreclaimable Don Juan 
should be published, but that people will be guilty of the insufferable 
crime of buying them with extreme avidity. Hypocrisy, in its variety 
of gradation is quite dumb-founded at this pertinacity, and having 
exhausted all its affiectation in hyperbole in the first instance, looks 
upon each succeeding mass of mischief in much the same humour as 
honest John Bunyan describes the impotent Giant Pope, who regarded 
the heretics whom his paralysis would not allow him to sacrifice as 
heretofore, with willing but helpless malignity. The town tuill not 
listen, or at least tvill purchase, and the poet refuses to shake hands 
with the Gang, or to be negatived out of countenance by writers who 
prattle about Religion and Morals so like to *' waiting gentlewomen.'' 
Without affecting indiscriminate approbation of all which is produced 
by the fertile Muse of Lord Byron, we think it matter of exultation that 
a writer exists, whose rank, fortune — and more than all — whose dis- 
]>osition, place him utterly beyond the reach of the conventional jargon 
with which it is sought to overlay every effusion of mind, good or bad, 
that will not be confined to the railway of cant, subserviency, or party 
spirit. What says Lord Byron in the first of the Cantos about to be 
published ? 

My Muses do not care a pinch of rosin 

About what's called success, or not succeeding : 

Such thoughts are quite below the strain they have chosen : 
'Tis a " great moral lesson*' they are reading. 

I thought, at setting off, about two dozen 
Cantos would do : but at Apollo^s pleading, 

If that my Pegasus should not be foundered, 

I think to canter gently through a hundred. 

So much for the operation, in the way of prevention, of the literary 
masquerSf who abuse the original, and supply the quotation* ^* Rail 

* This is a ludicrous fact in several instances. 
VOL. I. 19 
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on good youths/' and instead of one, the number of Cantos may fimount 
to two hundred, to the infinite Exposure of the latent impurities and 
morbid secretions springing out of the ser^lhulous hypocrisy wliich has 
become the disgusting disorifer of the Bng^h body-social — khe mental 
malaria that is diffusing itself over every department of British in- 
tellec, — and now to our task. 

The Twelfth Canto of Don Juan commences with a strain of digres- 
sionary matter, in the very peculiar manner of the noble author. The 
middle age of mun, and the consequent decay t)f some passiiSBs "Sfid 
birth of others, form the leading theme of his wayward Muse. The 
following panegyric upon avarice reminds us of some of the rich solilo- 
quieis in the olden comedy, assigned to the Misers of past times, when 
the more tangible* nsCtUfe of property in gold and jewellery, gave gilding 
and lustre to the description. The intellectuality applied to the passion 
of avarice is 'profound as a thoiight and happy -as k paradox. 

Why call the tntsertniserable ? as 

1 said before: the frugal life i^ his, 
Which in a saint or cynic ever was 

The theme of praise ^ a hermit would not miss 
Canonization f6r the neTf-sa'me caase. 

And Wher^ofe bf ame paunt Wealtb's ansterities ? 
Becau8e,^ou*il say^ nought calls for sdch a trials- 
Then there's more merit in his self-denial. 

He is.your only poet ;-7pa8s1on,' pure 

And sparkling on from heap to heap, displays, 
■P.088e88*dy the 6re,'orwh!ch 'mere h&pes^BiWute 

Nations athwi&rt fhe de^p : the golden hiys 
Flash up in ingots from the mine obscure; 

On him the diamond poitrs its brilliant blaze ; 
While the mild emerala's beam shades down the dies 
Of dther stbnes, to soothe the miner's eyes. 

The lands 6n either sfde are his : the ship 

From Ceylon, Irtde, 6r far Cathay, unloads 
For him the fragrant produce of each trip ; 

Beneath his cars of Ceres groans the roads. 
And the vine blushes like Aurora*slip; 
• His very cellars nlight be kings* bbodes ; 
While he, d^spisms every' s^nsiial ball. 
Commands — the intellectual lord of all. 

Perhaps he hath Wbat projects in his mfnd, 

^q build a college, or to found a race, 
A hospital, a church, — and leave behind 

Some dome surmounted by his meagre face : 
Pethifps hefain would Trbferate rilanktnd 

Even with the very ore which makes them base : 
Perhaps he would be wealthiest of his nation, 
Or revel in the Jbys of calculation. 

But. whether a.11, or each, or none of these 

May be the boarder's principle of action, 
The fool will call such mania a disease t— 

What is his own f GoT-look at each transaction , 
Wars, revels, loves — do these bring men more ease 

Than tlie mere plodding through ^ch " viilgar ffadtion ?" 
Or do they benefit mankind ? Lean Miser ! 
Let spendthrifts' heirs enquire of yours— who's wiser? 

There is much more exp^tiation in a sitialler' space on love, marriage, 
and other matters^ until at length we reach a resumption of the narra- 
tion, where we find the more matronly ladies of the ton, with whom 



Juan from his faaj^iqa is .a great /aTourUe». jl^dyU)g ^(hs^ his ffotegie% 
the little Turkish Leila, deiosMids another /sostiofiguii^^ 

So first there wM.fr,g^nerou8 emulation. 

And then there w«s a freneral competitioa 
To undertake the brpban'-s education. 

As Joan was a person of condition, 
It had been an alnront on this oeoasi^n 

To talk of a tubaeription or petition ; 
But aiKteen dowagera, ten unwed shesages, 
Whose tale belongs to ^ HaUain'8iMidd& >Agw,*' 

And one or two sad, separate wive8,,withoi|t 
A fruit to bloom upon their withering Ibbugli— 

Besgedtoiiringtfp tiie little girl,jind^ oui^'-^ 
For that^B the phrase that settles all -thibgsiKiw, 

Meaninga virgin's first blush at a coat. 
And «i her points as tliocough«-bied.to jfaow : 

And I -assure you, that like virgin -honey 

Tastes their first season (mosdy if they nave money.) 

How all the needy honourable misters, 

Elach oiit-al-elliow peer, or desperate dandy. 
The watchful mother8.a.ivd the careful sjs^^, 

(Who, by the by, when clever, are more handy 
At making matches, where ** 'tis gold that glisters,*' 

Than tbeir.Aa.nelatives) l^ke Jieflrp'erx»tnc|y 
Buzz round ><iAe Fortune" with tbeir busy bjattfry. 
To turn her head with waltzing and wiih^^ttery! 

Smart uniibrms and sparkline coronets 

Are spumed in turn,. until her ium arrives. 
After much loss of tiine, and hearts, end' bete 

Upon the sweepstakes for substantial wives : 
And when at last the pretty creature gets 

Some gentleman who £ghts, or Jvijtes,.or. drives. 
It soothes the jLwic ward soqad. off he TCtiectied ^ 

To find hqw itery. badly she selectjsd. 

The following harping on t^e same string, in its cgotisjni is pleasing 
enough :— 

I, for my part— (one <* modem inalance" more, 

" 'True,;tis a pity,--pity 'tis, 'tis true'^) 
Was chosen ^om ^ut f^n amatory score. 

Albeit ,n]|y yeai^ were less discreet .than fc^w ; 
But though i alsO' (iad refofrmed, ^fcne' 

Those oetpamo .one vffko soon were to. be two, » 

I'l 1 not gainsay tbe gf nei^QUs publie's v.pipe , 
That the young lady .mad^ a, monstrous ct^oice. 

The Lady Pinchbeck is chosen i0riLei|,a!s guardian. She is thus 
described, with some additional information on oerlain points of 
female character, which discoyers 8A equal acquainianoe with human 
nature and the heau mqnde :— 

Olden she was — but had be^n yeryyounj^.; 

Virtuous she wa3 — i^nd had been^f '.b<pUeyei 
Although the wcvrld, (i^.such^f^Q evil ippgue. 

That but my cbaaiter ea'^ .will .not receive 

An echo of a fiyllable that's iwropg : 

In fact {here's nothing makes me so much grieve 
iAa that ahomioable tittle tattle, \, 

Which is the cud eschewed by human cattle. 

Moreover I've r^fpffl^^d (and I. was. once 

A slight observer .in' a,modfBt'.\vay) 
And BO may ^yery ,pne jfxjpapi a dunce. 

That ladi^9 io their yp^fli t^ lUUe g^y* .i 
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Betides their knowledge of the world, and sense 

Of the sad coDsequentoe of going astray. 
Are wiser in the wamines 'gainst the woe 
Which the mere passionless can never know. 

* 

While the harsh Prude indemnifies her virtue 
By railing at the unknown and envied passion. 

Seeking far less to save you than to hurt you, 
Or what's still worse, to put you out of fashion, — 

The kinder veteran with calm words will court you, 
EntVeating yon to pause before you dash on ; 

Expounding and illustrating the riddle 

Of E^ic Love's beginning, end, and middle. 

Now whether it be thus, or that they are stricter, 

A^ better knowing why they should be so, 
I think you'll find from many a family picture, 

That-daughtersof such mothers as may know 
The world by experience rather than by lecture. 

Turn out much better for the Smithfield Show 
Of vestals brought into the marriage mart. 
Than those bred up by prudes without a heart. 

The perils of a bachelor of pretension, in the world of fashion, seei 
to be quite awful ; — 

A young unmarried man, with a good name 

And rortune, has an awkward part to play ; 
For good society is but a game, 

" The royal game of Goose," as I may say, 
Where eyery body has some separate aim. 

An end to answer, or a plan to lay— 
The single ladies wishing to be double. 
The married ones to save .the virgins trouble. 

I ddh't mean this as general, but particular 

Examples may be found of such pursuits: 
Though several also keep their perpendicular 

Like poplars, with good principles for roots i 
Yet many have a method more reticular — 

" Fishers for men," like Sirens with soft lutes : 
For talk six times with the same single lady. 
And you may get the wedding dresses reaay. 

Perhaps you'll have a letter from the mother. 
To say her daughter's feelings are trepanned ; 

Perhaps you'll have a visit from the brother. 
All strut, and stays, and whiskers, to demand 

What " your intentions are ?" — One way or other 
It seems the virgin's heart expects your hand ; 

And between pity for her case and yours. 

You'll add to Matrimony's list of cures. 

I've known a dozen weddings made even thus, 
And some of them high names: I have also known 

Young men who — though they hated to discuss 
Pretensions which they never dreamed to have shown — 

Yet neither frightened by a female fuss. 
Nor by mustachios moved, were let alone, 

And lived, as did the broken-hearted fair, 

In happier plight than if they formed a pair. 

The foregoing danger is great; hut there are also others, as 1 
instance,-^ 

There's also nightly, to the uninitiated, 

A peril—not indeed like love or marriage, 
But not the less for this to be depreciated : 

It U'^i meftQt and mean not to disparage 
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The show of virtue eyeii in the vitiated — 

It adds an outward grace unto their carriage— 
But to denounce the amphibious sort of hafkK, . -' ^f^' 

*' Cculeur de rate^** who*8 neither white nor searlel. 



»t 



Such is your cold cpquette, who can*t say << No,' 
And won't say " Yes," and keeps' you on and off-ingy 

On a lee shore, Ull it begins to blow — . _ 
Then sees your heart wrecked, with an inward scoffing. 

This works a world of i>entimental woe, • t 

And sends new Werters yearly to their coffin ; 

But yet is merely innocent flirtation, 

Not quite adultery, but adulteration, -^ ' ' 

The last line is at once classification and discovery, and, unhappily, 
the coquette of this description is to be found in every rank. Hence- 
forward be adulteration the name of this odious propensity. 

We come now to a critical subject. In the first place, it seems, 
Juan did not consider English women pretty I We qvLote with extreme 
apprehension:-— 

• ♦ • • • .♦ . 

I said that Juan did not think them pretty 
At the first blush ; for a fair Briton hides 

Half her attractions — probably from pity— > 
And rather calmly into the heart elides. , 

Than storms it as a foe would take a city ; 
But once there (if you doubt this, prithee try) 
She keeps it for you like a true ally. 

She cannot step as does an Arab barb, 
Or Andalusian girl from mass returning, 

Nor wear as gracefully as Gauls her garb, ... 
Nor in her eye Ausonia's glance is burning ; . 

Her voice, though sweet, is not so 6 1 to warb- 
le those brayuras (which I still am learning 

To like, though I have been seven years in Italy, 

And have, or had, an ear that served me prettily) ;-« 

She cannot do these things, nor one or two 

Others, in that off-hand and dashing style t, 

Whicli takes so much — to give the devil his due f 
Nor is. she quite so ready with her smile, 

Nor settles all things in one interview, 

(A thing approved as saving time and toil) ; — - 

But though the soil may give you time and trouble,. 

Well cultivated, it will render double. 

And if in fact she takes to a <' grande passion,'^ 

It is a very serious thing indeed : 
Nine times in ten 'tis but caprice or fashion, 

Coquetry, or a wish to take the lead. 
The pride of a mere child with a new sash on. 

Or wish to make a rival's bosom bleed ; 
But the tenth instance will be a Tornado, 
For there's no saying what they will or may do. 

The reason's obvious : if there's an ecMf, 

They lose their caste at once, as do the Parias ;. 

And when the delicacies of the law 
Have filled their papers with their comments various,. 

Society, that china without flaw, 

(The hypocrite !) will banish them like Marius, 

To sit amidst the ruins of their guilt : 

For Fame's a Carthage not so soon rebuilt. 

The amende honor abk^ upon the wbole> ia not amiss; bat liAce.H(ft 
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must pause to the accessioir 6f sbihe ver^ bfi6f casdidtry on this subject 
which, however, very feverentially leaved the settlement of the point to 
saintly decision^ ^i^ in duty bound* Next Week life sdlall proceed with 
ournotice. 

[To be continued.] 



JmmaX of a Ten MtmtVs JR^iidenci^ at New Zealand. By R> A. Crmse^ 

Cdptcdn in the 64Ai Beginient of Foot, 

The Dromedary store ship, form^ly the Howe frigate^ after being 
employed in the conveyance pf 369 convicts to New South Wales^ was 
{lirected to proceed to l^ew Zealand, and bring home a cargo ot the 
large trees of k>afs Known to grow in that country* Captain Cook, 
i9 his voyage, had observed, that he thought the timber growing in TJew 
Zbajand, if fi^ht enough^ would make the finest masts for ships in the 
worlci ; and one brought to England by a whale ship leaving been found 
to corroborate that opinion, the Dromedary received orders to bintg 
home a cargo as aforesaid.* 

So much for the object of the voyage under consideration : we may 
be equally brief as to the author. Captain Cruise^ who commanded a 
detachment of the 84th ref^ment, appointed to guard the convicts on 
their passage. The tdrinin^tion df this duty previously to proceeding 
to New Zealand, of cbiirse left him ample opportunity to note down the 
proceedings of each day as they occurred, and the result is, a very 
entertaining book, in the Jourasd form, illustrative of the general cus- 
toms of a people by no means deficiently gifted by nature^ and inhabit- 
ing, to use the language of this Jourtialist, '' one of the finest -Islands 
in the South Seas.'* 

It was in February 1820, that the Dromedary reached New Zea- 
land, having on board the Rev. Samuel Marsden, principal chaplain 
to the Colony in New South Wales^ and nine New Zealanders, all 
either Chiefs or sons df people of that rank, who had been residing 
with him at Parahletta. Mr. Marsden, it seems, was very popular in 
New Zealand, having been frequently there to aid in the establishment 
of missionaries ; and these individuals had been entrusted with him for 
education, or had been to gratify a roving disposition. The following 
passage supplies a description of them, which, after such a sojourn, 
we must confess has tomewhat surprised us :— - 

^ In point of hereditary dignity, the greatest among them was a boy about fifteen 
years old, named Repero, son. of the chief Shun^e'; but the most striking in ap- 
pearance was Jetoro, a maii^ one would ima^ne, in his forty-fiflh year ; he was six 
feet two inches high, and wda perfectly handsome both as to features and figure ; 
though very much tattooed, the benignity and even beauty of his countenance were 
not cfestroyed by this Mghtful operation. 

*' The other seven were very youns men, all more or less tattooed according to 
their ages, and averaging iii height from five feet eight to five feet ten inches. In 
colour they w^re little darker than Spaniards, strong, active, and well limbed, and 
their hair straight, with the exception of Jetoro's, which Was curly. They 'vere 
very dirty in theiir pertohs, and froVn the qiiantity of vermin they carried about 
them, npt very pleasant neighbours.'* 

* To conclude on this point, w<e may observe, that the timber was procured, but 
beine of mountainous growth, the difficulty of getting it to the shore was so great,and 
-^e wBg;feiisa^fe ai MfeiMfo lof\h6 lUMeBso capriciong) no reKance can be placed 
on 80 uncerUdn a supply. 
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$e$4de3 tbesQi i^^i^^^^P^ of incoj^pljlable Qharaqt^r an^ untQward- 
Db9s$, it appeara to ua^ from the wbole t^nor of Ci^pt9^ix\ Cruise's n^^ratiYC, 
that the New Zealanders-are of that very strong and barbarous cha* 
racter, which promises no very speedy success to missionary labours ; 
while, in ^ Christij^n point of view, it renders them the more p^ce^isa^^ 
We make pot this observation in disparagement of the favoui^able 
opinion of their intellectual capability entertained by Captain Cruise^ 
for our own theory leads ua^ to believe, that, however perverted, the 
strongest energies always imply the gi;eaitest capacity, it ^s pleasing^ 
in an Arcadian or pastoral point of view, to read of mild and 
quiescent tribes, like the inhabitants of Otaheite, of the Pellew Islands^ 
and of other places, but it is almost uniformly found that their softne^ 
and ductility include a proportionate deficiency in the active powers ot 
mind. The Sapdwich Islanders, as distinguished from the; Ot^heitans, 
hav^ by their recent history strikingly illustrated this fact; and 
disgustingly barbarqu^ as the New Zealanders are according to ^U 
manner of evidence, wh<^n, by missionary and other labours i^nd in- 
tercourse, they begin to yield to a collision with civilization, we expecf 
2^ ipofe rapid improvement from that very strength of temperament ipd 
of prejudice, which ail; present stands so much in the way. 

The general characteristics of savages, insular and continental, are 
now so well known — the manner in which nature deals with a limited 
stock of ideas, and mor^ or less of physical advantages, personal and 
local, h^3 b^en so p^uch developed, ysre must confess, that for our own 
p^rtp, wA begin to grow weary of attending to many instsipces of their 
fimplicity and naiveUy under circumstances novel or extraordinary to 
thejiiselve?, as have formerly much amused us. S^ill, as the interest of the 
pr^gen(; yolifu^^ depends mainly on this kind of detaji,^ we will endea- 
TP^r to supply a few of the most striking incid^pts in the way of ex- 
tract. The account of the meeting of the travelled New Zealanders 
on hoard with their friends and relations on their arrival, is not un- 
amusing : — 

'' Before the ship was bcought to, she wa? surrounded with canoes, full of the 
friends and relations of the chiefs we had on board. To salute them, as well as to 
exhibit the riches they had acquired by their visit to Port Jackson, our New Zea- 
landers began firing their muskets without intermission, and, indeed, so prodigal 
were they of their powder, that one might presume Tittle of it would remain after 
their landing for the destructive purposiss for which they had gone so far to procure 
it. When their fathers, brothers, «c. were admitted into the ship, the scene ex- 
ceeded description ; the muskets were all laid iaside, and every appearance of joy 
vanished. It is customary with these extraordinary people to gfo tnroujgh the same 
ceremony upon meeting as upon taking leave of their friends. They join their noses 
together, and remain in this position for at least half an hour; during which time 
they sob and howl in the most doleful manner. If there be many friends gathered 
around the person who has returned, the nearest relation takes possession of his 
nose, while the others hang upon his arms, shoulders, and legs, and keep perfect 
time with the chief mourner (if he may be so called) in the various expressions of 
bis lamentations. This ended, they resume their wonted cheerfulness, and enter into 
a detail of all that has happened during their separation. As there were nine New 
2ealanders just relumed, and more than three times that number to commemorate 
the event, the howl was quite tremendous, and so novel to almost every one in the 
ship, that it was with difficulty our people's attention conld be kept to matters, at 
that moment, much more essential. Little Repero, who had frequently boasted 
during the passage, that he was too much of an Englishman ever to cry again, made 
a strong effort when his father, Shungie, approached him, to keep his word ; but 
his early habit soqn cot the better of his resolution, and he evinced, if ppssibW, 
iRor? djstress thqn any of the others, Therfe was something p.articixlwl^ x««^^"c.vsIWv^ 
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in the appearance of Shungie; in person, he was a fine looking man, and Was 
dressed in the uniform coat of a British officer. Though one of the most powerfirl 
chie& in the Bay of Islands, and its bravest apd most enterprising warrior, be waa 
by far the least assuming of those who had been permitted to come on board ; and, 
while many of the others tried to force their way into the cabin, he remained with 
bis son on the deck; nor did he attempt to go anywhere without invitation.** 

The famous — ^may vte not say the infamous — Duke of Guise, used 
to observe, that God Almighty had placed a something between the eyes 
of a man of quality, which the vulgar could never be brought absolutely 
to face. Had this hero of the League lived a century or two later, he 
would have found himself contradicted, even on the trottoirs of Paris ; 
but while we dispute these awful pretensions, we will candidly allow, 
that even in the rudest state- of mankind, the habit of uncontradicted 
superiority and command, will frequently bestow a sense of digpnity 
which is highly contributive to composure, self-control, and conse- 
quently to genuine politeness, as in the case of the aristocratical 
Shungie above-mentioned If we recollect right, we were struck with 
several instances, illustrative of the same fact, in a perusal of Captain 
Hall's voyage to Lootchoo. 

The following account of a New Zealander, who has favoured this 
country with a visit, is half ludicrous, notwithstanding its melancholy 
matter-of-fact ; the touch about Sunday and fighting particularly :— » 

'' His conversation during breakfast was a continued boast of the atrocities he had 
committed during an excursion, which he and Krokro had made two months before, 
to the river Thames ; and he dwelt with marked pleasure upon an instance of his 
generalship, when having forced a small party or his enemies into a narrow place, 
"whence there was no egress, he was enabled successively to shoot two-and-twenty 
of them, without their havingr the power of making the slightest resistance. To 
qualify this story he remarked, tliat though all the dead bodies were devoured by 
his tribe, * neither he nor his brother ate human flesh, nor did they fight on Sun- 
days.* When asked why he did not try to turn the minds of his people to agricul- 
ture, he said it was impossible ; *■ that if you told a.New Zealander.to work, be fell 
asleep; but if you spoke of fighting, he opened his eyes as wide as a teacup ; that 
the whole bent of his mind was war, and that he looked upon fighting as fun.' " 

We now supply an affecting and horrible sketch : it is a descrip- 
tion of the return of a victorious expedition :— • 

" The warriors were in their full dress, their hair tied up in a bunch on their 
heads and ornamented with white feathers, and their faces and bodies besmeared 
with oil and red ochre. They recounted to the groups that surrounded them, the 
different events of their excursion, with much gesture and energy; while the cap- 
tives sat patiently upon the beach, awaiting the lot which was to consign them to 
their respective masters. They consisted of men, women, and children; some of 
the latter not two years old ; and forlorn as their situation was, they seemed to have 
paid as much attention to the ornamenting of their persons, as those who were placed 
in more fortunate circumstances. 

" Among the women there was one who excited particular interest : she was young 
and handsome ; and though the other prisoners occasionally talked among them- 
selves, she sat silent and alone, and appeared lost in affliction. We learned that 
her father, who had been a chief of some consequence at the river Thames, was 
killed by the man whose prisoner she now was ; and we observed him sitting at no 
great distance from her during the greater part of the day. He was the brother of 
Towi, the principal person at Rangehoo, and was a singularly fine-looking youth. 
The extraordinary scenes that we witnessed detained us in the neighbourhood of 
Tippoona until evening ; and, as we were preparing to return to the ship, we were 
drawn to that part of the beach where the prisoners were, by the most doleful cries 
and lamentations. Here was the interesting young slave in a situation that ought 
to have softened the heart of the most unfeeling. 

" The man who had slain her father, having cut off his head, and preserved it 
by a process peculiar to these islanders, took it out of a basket where it had hitherto 
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been concealed, and threw it into the lap of the unhappy daughter. At once sho 
seized it with a degree of frenzy not to be described, pressed its inanimate nose to 
her own, and held it in this position until her tears ran over every part of it. Sher 
then laid it ddwn, and with a bit of sharp shell disfigured, her person in so shocking 
a manner, that in a few minutes not a vestige of her former beauty remuned. She 
first began by cutting her arms, then her breasts, and latterly her face. Every 
incision was so deep as to cause a gush of blood ; but she s^med quite insennble to 
pain, and performed the operation with heroic resolution. 

*' He whose cruelty had caused this frightful exhibition, was evidently amuseil 
at the horror with which we viewed it ; and, laying hold of the head by the hair, 
which was long and black, offered to 9e\\ it to us for an axe, turned it m various 
ways to show it off to the best advantage, and when no purchaser was to be founds 
replaced it in the basket from whence ne had taken it. The features were as per'- 
feet as when in life, and though the daughter was quite grown up, the head of her 
father appeared to be that of a youthful and handsome man.'* . ' 

, We must not, however, be too much shocked with this picture, for 
this young lady subsequently married the slayer of her father. In fact, 
there are conventional horrors in all countries ; and if a zealous mis^ 
sionary had attacked some plethoric and well-fed Chief upk>n the bar- 
harity of these transactions, he would have regarded it as little as 
Alderman Curtis, the filth and suffocation of the Borough prison, after 
dinner ; or an English High Church Orangeman the burning of a 
village in Ireland at any time. 

The particulars of the destruction of the ship Boyd, at New Zealand, 
in 1809, may not be unknown to our readers; but as the follovring 
recapitulation is brief, and the hero of it is brought forward personally 
in the subsequent narrative, it may not be unwelcome :— 

" To any one acquainted with New Zealand, the name of Wangarooa must be 
familiar, as being the scene of the destruction of the Boyd. This ill-fated ship 
sailed from Port Jackson for England in 1809, with the intention of calling at New 
Zealand for a cargo of spars. She had seventy persons on board exclusive of New 
Zealanders, who were passengers to their own country, and amongst whom was the 
son of one of the chiefs of Wangarooa; he was called Tarra, but during his inter- 
course with the English he had laid aside his native title and taken the name of 
George, by which he is now universally known. 

" When the Boyd got to sea, George was ordered by the captain to work in 
common with the other sailors, but upon refusing to do so on account of ill health 
and of his being the sou of a chief, he was (as he afterwards declared) twice flogged 
with much severity, and deprived of his usual allowance of food. For these out- 
rages he concealed all appearances of resentment ; and when the ship made the 
coast of New Zealand, he pointed out his native harbour as the safest and best place 
to procure the carco, and persuaded the captain to anchor there. 

*^ George now detailed his misfortunes and degradation to his tribe ; revenge was 
determined upon, and in a most summary manner inflicted. The captain and a 
considerable part of the crew having been allured on shore , were in an unguarded 
moment murdered, and their bodies afterwards devoured. Those that remained on 
board, deceived by the treachery of the New Zealanders, met a similar fate, with 
the exception of a woman and two children, whose lives were spared; and they 
were the only persons who survived to tell the tragical story of their companions. 

^^ When the ship had been plundered of almost every thing that was valuable^ 
a cask of gunpowder, which had been found below, was brought up between decks ; 
and George^s father, by way of trying if it was good, opened it, and snapped a 
musket over it. The explosion deprived him and all the other New Zealanders then 
on board of their lives ; the upper works of the vessel were destroyed, and the hull, 
-having broken from its moorings, drifted into the shallow water, where it still lies.*' 

The horrible nature of this revenge is undeniable ; but if the Captain 
alone had suffered, and the flogging of George actually took place, he 
would have richly deserved his fate. This revengeful hero is thus de- 
scribed from the personal observation of Captain Cruise : — 

" In the afternoon Mr. Hall, one of the missionaries) eo^me oxv\iow^>^w»'W^^'^'^^ 
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hy th» Qfl|)Qbrated CM^rfj^ ofWaogacooa, wl^ b«(cl epn^ iiUo the Bay. of U]Uin^« tl^ 
(Uy t)e(bra, attended by seventy of kii». tiib*s. He had great difficulty to ^^duce this 
naa to Mi^it the ship-; opr w^uld l»e do ao until Mr«. Hall ha4 pledged hiuwelf toi^ 
auoawer^bW for UU life^ Mr. Hall had put it to George, that, b)^ Io9..4ing the JDiiipo- 
ll>edary, he^ might iQaW songue atoneipeot for hlS' former enormities, ao.d ultiaiately 
Tfligaia the fargiv^nesB of the ^nslish : b»t revenge is suc^ ^ leading £?4ture in thf 
character of the New S^laaderjet the period for ita gi^ati fixation b^ ever ^ djataaty 
that he can hardly be per8^ade4 to Wli^ve any other nation capable qffoyrge^ing an 
h^ury i and tliouglv many vefura liavc^ elapsed since the^ destruction, of the ^o^, tlie 
people of/WangaroQii wiU fo^a long tifx\eview the approach of a, ship io^ their hi^r- 
pour m^ith terror and qoaslen^itionit George, in at^ti^re, ia rather under %hfi middle 
flise, but stroug a^d well m^ i aiid it appeared to many ihr^i the iofaioy of bis 
character wns iparked iii his ^vtntenaiice^ He said that he M4 pl^i^iy pf cawrry^ 
ftod that he would ie«4 the pliip wiil^ it for ax^es; he seemed to be uuc^^ muck 
apprehension of personai daug^r>i^n4 took his departure early next mpri^pg^" 

King^George, a& becomes sa great a oame, figures still more in the 
aequely and Ia Iiimself furnishes no bad epitope of the vicious sav-age 
character. 

Happily, however, the conduct of these barbarous and equivooal peor 
pie k occasionally marked with many nq.tural traits which do them 
biuiour. The character of Jetoro, before alluded to, seems to hare 
been oBiformly intelligent and amiable^ 9or is the; following tpait unr 
pleasing. We must premise, that a chief, named Enachy, intrusted his 
aen to Uie crew of the Dromedary to be conveyed to Port Jacks(^B .rr- 

** The chief had a remarkably handsome green mear6e, whjch some one bad asked 
htm oo a former occasion to sell, but which he deolined to part with for any remu- 
neration. Tliis kiiidof mearee is highly firi^ed in families i and venal as moat Nevfr 
Z^alanders are, they seldom can be iuduped to dispose of such an heir-loom. When 
we arrived at his hut, he took out the valued piece of antiquity, and remarking to 
the commander of the schooner what a handsome one it was, lie burst into tears, 
and exclaimed * If you bring my son back safe, this mear^e shall be yours.' The 
affection of the tribe seemed to be centred in this boy, who was destined one day tp 
be its ruler ; and as the people followed us at a late hour to the boat, the general and 
indeed only reqqest was to oe kind and attentive to JEnacky's child." 

The New Zealanders furnish an additional proof of the universality 
of a belief which Dr. JphnsoPi in Hsp^sel^s^ would h^ve us feceiye as ^ 
demonstration of the existence of ghosts :tt- 

*• Thebeliefin the re-appearance of the dead is universal ampng the New Zea- 
landers : they fancy tliey near their deceased relatives speaking to them, when the 
wind is high ; whenever they pass the place where a man has been murdered, it is 
customary for each person to throw a stone upon it ; and the same practice is ob- 
served by all those who visit a cavern at the North Cape, through which the spirits 
pf departed men ajr^ supposed to pass qn their, way to a future world." 

The attachment of the female New Zealanders to the seamen with 
whom they became connected, is sometimes very strong. A native girl 
had lived some months with a soldier who killed a seaman in a 
drunken fray: — 

<* From the tim^ the unfortunate man had been put iq confinement till the present 
SBoroent she had scarcely left his side or ceased to crv ; and having been told that 
he must inevitably be hanged, she p^rchased some nax from the natives alongside, 
mpd, making a rope of it, declared that if such should be his f^te, she would piu a 
similar termination to her own existence : nor is there the slightest doubt that, in 
MMmformity to the customs of her country, she would have executed her intention. 

*'. Thoi^h turned put of the ship, qhe remained alongside in a canoe from sunrise 

tp funaet, and no remonstrances or presents could induce her to go away. When 

the Dromedary went to the Bay of Islands, she followed us over-land, and again 

taking up her station near that part of the vessel in which she supposed her protec- 

'Tkurw^jo^piynaedf 4b»4remi(ined there even io the most desperate weather, and 
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retiMQBcl her d^Ily lameatiiUon for hi» aftUeip«ted' fate uotil we finally aeuled frook 
New Zealand.*' 

Thift strengtii of aJfibdtioii is tbl^abl j well accounted for ia the follow- 
ing passage :-««W(NnaA mayi, in (atct^ be csdled the pet -and protegee of 
civilization^ and » uni^rfl^y exalted in proportion to ita ajttainaient:*— 

*' tvenrthhig iKRig^now reai^ for sea, the wiomeh were ovdeved to kwe the skip s 
many of tUam had lii^ od board and urith the same persona ^ince we returned firoia 
Shukehaoga* Tkey imitated as far as they could the English manner of dress^con-i 
formed themselves- to English customs, and showed as much regard for their pro- 
tectors as they could for thefr real husbands. Tlieir manners showed how tha 
ferocHy of savage life ia softened down in the female character ; and what with their 
somga and dances, they afforded the people amusement, while, by acquiring a know> 




they usually perform when parting 
^Vfe a more legitimate claim upon - their affections. The mild treatment of the 
Eurppeana, when compared with that of their own oountrymen, had gained their 
esteem and admiration ; and, besides the natural regret they felt in withdrawing 
from those they. had so long lived with, they had to anticipate the inconveniences 
and miseries of savage life, and the degrading and sometimes bratad treatment of 
those to whom they were about to return." 

The amoco, for so the New Zealanders denominate the tattooing on 
the face,, may be regarded as a sort of armorial distinction of the tribe : 

** This immense tract of country was purchased by the missionaries from Shun- 
gie forforty axes, and a deed was executed by the parties. When the missionaries 
had signed it, Shungie and some of his principal chiefs drew the amoco, or the 
pattern according to which their faces were tattooed, upon the paper. 

** Some peculiarity in the figure of the amoco distingiiiahes the members of every 
tribe, and a gentleman of the Dromedary, who had a coat of arms engraved upon his 
seal, was often asked if it was the amoco of his tribe." 

As some apology for the nature of the extracts to which we have 
confined ourselves, it is neoessary for us to repeat, that the chief and 
almost only purpose of this journal of Captain Cruise, is to exhibit the 
^Dcial characteristics of the inhabitants of New Zealand, and that ia 
any other point of view his Journal is pretenskmless. We have already 
observed, that, as a people, they are to be ranked among the stronger- 
featured savages, whose mental composition is any thing but plastic, 
and who, with the capacities attendant upon energy, however rude, 
by no means hdd out a short and easy tarii to the missionary, either 
religious Or sbcial. From Captain Cruise, we hear little or rather 
nothing of the missionary progress, except that the Inrethren have 
Y>btained a grant of ^0,000 acres iorjfbrty axes ; and from this silence. 
We suspect, that, in the way of conversion, the progress has been very 
t>ounded. We koow not that in the sequel this will be for the worse, for 
we exceedingly distrust the sudden chieftain converHtes^ which are 
from time to time announced to the parent societies in Great Britain ; 
and, we are of opinion, that the holding back of a warrior and politician, 
like the deceased Tamahama of the Sandwich Islands, is exhibitive of 
a more promising stage in the progress towards civilization, than the 
comparative docility of his son and successor, whose weakness and 
subserviency seem on a par. In fact, the success of the attempts at 
^conversion in these Islands, appears to us to depend more on the negative 
than on the positive state of things — on the absence of systematic 
dogmata than on a dispo^ion to receive those of other people. The 
eTOrts of the missionariesi among such a peopk) i( no c^^tdl^^ ^^irX. vsc 
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destroy 'them, will resemble the progress of a wedge, which indeed ha9 
been that of the Christian religion from the beginning, and not only of 
Che Christian, but of the Mahometan, and even of still less estimable sys- 
tems when operating against the loose and credulous superstition and 
traditionsjof savages, which give way in the end like water to a compact 
and organised attack upon them. These savages will gradually yield 
to the systematic operation of superior intellect and cultivatioD, like 
our northern ancestors, and with less difficulty, because their traditions 
are far more inefficient and shadowless. We have said, and we say 
it again, that it is only system which can resist system, and whea the 
Janizaries of one stand opposed to those of another, then and then alone 
" comes the tug of war." We resign ourselves to this dispensation, for, 
with something like wonder, we tlunk we perceive that it is part of the 
grand scheme of Providence, to advance human nature by stages, and 
alternately to support and overthrow the scaffolding of each, as a step 
is secured. 

Before we quit the New Zealanders, we cannot help observing upon 
the discredit which every additional study of savage existence throws 
upon the paradoxical assumptions of Rousseau. We make not these 
observations in reference to the mere comforts of civilization in compa- 
rison wi^h the sufferings and vicissitudes of barbarous society ; we can 
allow that much of this is habit, and that a species of savage inde- 
pendeDce may even dazzle the imagination of tJie poor shackled man 
of civilization, who finds a cobweb film about his limbs whenever 
tempted to freedom of motion. Savage superiority in this sense may 
be \^orked out by intellect itself; but what is to reconcile us to 
the political fact — what is to make us in love with the distinction 
between the Oaul and the Frank — the Irish within and without 
the pale — the Helot and the Spartan, — all which exists in the South 
Seas ? These very New Zealanders have their impassable castes — 
the Rungateedas and Cookies— ^the gentry and the slaves ; and, what 
is more, the former alone enjoy a future existence, a point to which 
European noble insolence has not yet arrived. The privileged in 
•Europe will admit of a fellowship in Heaven, but nowhere else. A re- 
version they allow, but not a possession, which is an unequivocal sign of 
orthodox liberality. By the way, wherever the origin of the Island po- 
pulation of the South Seas, — for they smack exceedingly of a common 
one, — and, doubtless, as generally believed it is Asiatic, we are obliged 
to the aboriginal North Americans alone for proving to us, that caste 
is not absolutely essential to a respectable savage state of existence. 
We wish it were less so in some countries which are by courtesy 
termed civilized. 



COMMON PLACES. 



LX. 

I hate to be near the sea, and to hear it roaring and raging like a 
wild beast in its den. It puts me in mind of the everlasting efforts of 
the human mind, struggling to be free, and ending just where it began. 

LXI. 

• Happy are they who can say with Timon — " 1 am Misanthropes, 

and hate mankind." They can never be at a loss for subjects to exer- 

cjse their Bpleem: their sources of satisfactioa mual^^hold out while the 
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world stands. Those who do not pity others, assuredly need not envy 
them : if they take pleasure in the distresses of their fellow-creatures, 
they have their wish. Let them cast an eye on that long disease, 
human life, on that villainous compound, human nature, and glut dieir 
malice. There is madness, there is idiotcy, there is sickness, old age, 
and death; there is the cripple, the blind, and the deaf; there is 
the deformed in body, the weak in mind, the prisoner and the jailor, 
the beggar and the. dwarf ; there is poverty, labour, pain, ignominy ; 
there is riches, pride, griping avarice, bloated luxury; there is die 
agony of suffering, or tiie lassitude of ennui ; there is the sickness of 
the heart from hope delayed, and the worse and more intolerable sitk- 
ness from hope attained ; there is the gout, the stone, the plague, cold, 
fever, thirst and nakedness, shipwreck, famine, fire and the sword,' all 
are instruments of human fate, and pamper the dignity of human 
nature : there are the racking pains of jealousy, remorse, and anguish, 
the lingering ones of disappointment, sorrow, and regret ; there is the 
consciousness of unmerited, hopeless obscurity, and *' the cruel sun- 
shine thrown 'by fortune on a fool ;'' there is unrequited love, and — 
marriage; there is the coquet slighting others and slighted in her turn, 
the jilt, the antiquated prude, the brutal husband, and the common- 
place wife ; there are vows of celibacy and lost character ; there is the 
cabal, the idle gossipping, the churlishness and dulness of the country, 
the heartlessness and profligacy of great cities ; there are the listless 
days, the sleepless nights, the having too much or too little to do ; years 
spent in vain in a' pursuit, or if successful, the having to leave it at 
last ; there are the jealousies of different professions among themselves 
or of each other, lawyers, divines, physicians, artists ; the contempt of 
the more thriving for the less fortunate, and the -hatred and heart- 
burnings with which it is repaid ; there is hypocrisy, oppression, false * 
hood, treachery, cowardice, selfishness, meanness; the luck of fools, 
the respectability of knaves ; the cant of piety, loyalty, and humanity ; 
the lamentations of West-India planters over the ingratitude of their 
negro slaves, and Louis XVIII. resigning to God and the Mother of all 
Saints the credit of the success of his arms ; there are sects and parties, 
kings and their subjects, queens and common-council men, speeches in 
Parliament, plays and actors damned^ or successful for a time and then 
laid on the shelf, and heard of no more ; quacks at all corners, mounte- 
. banks in the pulpit, and drones in the state, peace and war, treaties of 
offence and defence, conspiracies, revolutions, Holy Alliances, the sudden 
death of Lord Castlereagh, and the oratory of his successor Mr. Canning, 
hid for the present like the moon '^ in its vacant interlunar cave ;" and 
Ferdinand and his paper-kites, and the Cortes, unconscious of the rebel 
maxim, '^ Catch a king and kill a king ;'' and Slop raving at the blood- 
thirsty victims of courtly assassins, and whetting mild daggers for 
patriot throats ; and Mr. Croker's cheat^tJie'g allows face in the Qucnr- 
terly, and Lord Wellington's heart in the cause of Spanish liberty, and 
a beloved Monarch retired amid all this to shady solitude '^ to play 
with Wisdom." A good hater may here find wherewithal to feed the 
largest spleen and sweH i%, even to bursting ! 
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JOVE AND THE SINNERS. 

S, K} .Jorel t?e wretched mortals humble ourselves before thee. Wb 
fb€»eech thee, O Jove ! to^pity and befriend us. 

J, I'denot like your mean flatteries and'fawniBg. You^most choose 
«ome other ^phrases, t>r some other deity. 

S. O Jove ! we -prostrate -ourselves before ^ee. We acknowledge 
<thee to be -the Lord ! and beg leav« to praise thee. 

/, But I neither need nor desire your praises. I« this your pro- 
fessed humility— *to suppose I can be delighted with yo«r praises ?— 
What palpable affe<5tation , pride, - and self^lattery} is this ? 

Si "We magnify thee, t) Jove ! 

J^ Magnify me. How can you magnify me, you impudent fobls? 
And ;what liars, too, when, in fact, all your endeavours do but huiQani9e 
and lessen me. 

S. To show forth our gratitude and thy^bry, we praise ihee, O 
Jorel 

J. 'I thought so! I thought it waS'toblazen forth some of your own 
rare and escemplary virtues, under the pretence -of showing forth my 
glory. ISnow, «illy mortals, -ihat what I give, I give .fireelj. You 
twotild persuade me, that being afraid tyf incufringa d^bt with me, you 
would recompense me in glory. IWhat conceit ! This vain commodity 
•of glory, must -surely be of great value amongst weak mortal?, when 
•'th^ sedc to bribe with it even the immortal Gods'! 'Have you then 
«o mean an ^opinion of deity, as -tO' think Icannot perform a generous 
^act without a return of gloiy? Or would you rob me of the greatest 
-glory, whidi is to do good, without ^bekring any return— even of 
•praise? 'Low-minded, perverting mortals-^-4itterly ignorant, a»you are, 
^of the higher degrees of goodness — ^you worship your own vices apd 
^weaknesses, under the self-delusive pretext of worshi[^ing Jupiter: and 
'think' to persuade him, who is not susceptible of persuasion, that your 
'gross self-flat^ry is real humility. Away with such piety, — ^ 



TABLE TALK. 

*t}oBTnE.— The admirers of Goethe, resident in Berlin, h^ave founded 
a Society in that city, with the, intention of preserving eve^ythiflg 
/relaidng to that distinguished Poet. The works are to . be comparjed 
•with each other; the history of each particular work will be tsaced 
out;, and the influence x)f Goethe over the literature - of Germany be 
oarjefully examined. With the exception of Voltaire, Goethe has. ac- 
.quired more glory in his own day than possibly any literary man of 
r modem times. 

Salvator Hosa and > his Times, by Lady Morgan, will shortly appear. 

XdmiFation of the romantic character x)f . the iman, .more . than that of 

%he artist, is said to have induced Lady M. to this literary undertaking. 

More Letters of Cowper. — Two volumes more of the Private 

Correspondence of Cowper are now in the Press. 
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Mr. Godwin's History of the Cominoiiw6!ikh «iay now b* rery 
shortly expected, in which an endeav^Mir will be ioade Hb do justice,*-^ 
and no more than ju8tice,-^to the chaipaotefs-amd lactsof ^honse lieadoBS 
who had for the most part the direction of the |>ublie i^airs'of 'Bitglaad 
from 1640 to 1660. 

The New Novel, by the Author of Waverley, will be entitled Sl 
RonansWeil — scene Scotland-^time, forty years ago, that is to -say^ 
about the end of the American War. It is not to be regretted that this 
gifted writer is retreating upon Scotland again, for it is possibly there 
alone in which he absolutely works with tiie.elements of human lutture. 
Costume and manners formthe principal ingredients ev^rywhefe^e. 

The Hartz Mountains, the fruitfol source of «o much legendal^ 
fancy in Germany, has furnished a subject for a Romance % Miss 
Jane Porter, which will be dedicated,- by permissuxii to*the'^KiQg. 

The celebrated and eccentric Whiston wasoae^of 4h^ riohe^«petii- 
mens of the credulous controversialist that^ever annXBed the Vcxrld ; and 
the mixture of shrewdness, simplicHty, learning, and: good faith, din- 
played by him, rendered him a most amusing compound. The ridicule 
attached by Swift, to his prognostioations of the iwerid's end, is ^well 
known ; but it is not quite <so pubUc, "diat when the impudent kopo^- 
tureof Mary Tofts, the fabbit-woman, was at its zenith, Whiston was 
about to prove that the production of rabbits by ^ a woman was to 'be 
regarded as the fulfilment of a passage in &dtas. * Nothil]^ tti 
foolish but what has been espoused by philosophers,' e9>ys a LaCib 
adage. The philosophers are well enough, bat whatare th^y, r^r any 
other class, to a certain or-der of religionists? 

The remarkable fact of a Comet having so short -a period as •ibrtfe 
.years and three tenths, has been fuliyestablished 'by Professor /Eiicke 
of Seeburgh, who foretold that the one whioh was see^^for t^ie'tint 
time by Messrs. Mechain and Messier in 1786, would return In -May 
1822, and' such was the case; fDr- although lusseen in Europe, it iwas 
observed by Mr. Rumldn at Paramatta, New South Wales, frem tte 
2nd to the 23rd of June, in -its retreat from the Sun, aad thiise H^ser- 
vations seem to establish a mean period of 1204vdays. This Comet «s 
entitled the Encke. 

A Meteorological Socic^ty has Just t>eeo odtablisbed ia4he JMetaro- 
polis. 

" The White Cedar," says the author of a Journal of an excursion 
across the Blue Mountains of New South Wales, ** is almost the only 
deciduous native tree in the territoiy. 'All the other indigenous trees 
and shYubs that I have deen are eOergrlsens. New South Wales is a 
perpetual s^rtc^ and yfotoer. garden, -but there is^not asin^e scene in it 
of which a painter could make a landscape withoutdisguising the natuve 
of the trees. What can a painter^ do with one cM green ? There 4s 
a dry'harshliess about the Peretanial leaf that does .noto savour of 
humanity; there is- no ^esh and blood in it; it is not of us and is 
nothing to us. '^ For ever fresh" is a contradiction in terms ; what. is 
" for ever fair," is never fair ; and withtmt January there can'beno 
May. All the dearest allegories of human life are bound up in the 
infant and slender ^en of the spring, the dark redundance of summer, 
and the sere and yellow leaf of autumn ; 1 can, therefore, hold no 
fellowship with Australasian foliage. 
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** Of human suicides," says the late Opium Eater, '< the most calm 
and deliberate is the following, which is said to have occurred at Kes* 
wick, in Cumberland. A young man of studious turn, who is reported to 
have resided near Penrith, was anxious to qualify himself for entering 
the Church, or for any other mode of life which might secure to him a 
reasonable portion of literary leisure. His family, however, thought 
that under the circumstances of his situation he would have a better 
chance for success in life as a tradesman ; and they took the necessary 
steps to place him as an apprentice to a shop-keeper at Penrith. This 
he looked upon as an indignity, to which he was determined in no case 
to submit ; and accordingly, when Ke had ascertained that all opposi- 
tion to the choice of his friends was useless, he walked over to the 
mountainous district of Keswick, about sixteen miles distant, — ^looked 
about- him in order to select his ground— coolly walked up Lattrig, a 
dependence of Skiddaw — made a pillow of sods — laid himself down 
with his face looking up to the sky ; and in that posture was found 
dead, with the appearance of having died tranquilly." 

Partisans. — ^Truth should be submitted to the advice or revision of 
no man. It is said that the Marquis of Halifax had noted down the 
■conversations he had had with Charles II. and the great and busy cha- 
racters of the age. Of this curious secret history there existed two 
copies, and both copies were destroyed from opposite motives : the one, 
by the advice of Pope, who was alarmed at finding some of the 
Catholic intrigues of the court developed ; and the other at the sug- 
gestion of a noble friend, who was equally shocked at discovering that 
his party, the revolutionists, had sometimes practised mean and dis- 
honourable deceptions. 

Love the Reason of the Rotundity of the Globe. — We 
extract the following curious conceit from a very singular production, 
entitled Effigies Amoris: — " Truly all the force of magic is in love, 
which is said to have the miraculous power of attracting things mutu- 
ally together, and changing their natures : because the parts of the 
world, like the members of a great animal , depending on the same 
author, and the communion of the same nature, are joined together 
hy one spirit informing the whole ; and, which is the most certain sign 
of union, are collected into a globe, so that one part returns upon the 
other in a continual round,** 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Don Jtian, Cantos XII, XIII, and XIV, 

[Continaed.] . 

In our last Number we suspeoded this our easy notice with the quota* 
tion of a few discursive stanzas on the jcharacteristics of the Brititli 
female. These appear to us to be intended to form a species of pre- 
lude to the description of a grande affaire^ in which Don* Juan may 
ultimately act the part of defendanty agreeably to English legal cos« 
tume. But as the object of the Noble Author is " morality," he ob- 
serves that he must proceed his own way ; and accordingly, before we 
reach the portal of this great event, we are favoured with much amujh> 
Ing digression ; and if his ^^ thunderbolt not always rattles/' the Poet 
has still something vast in store, since he declares that his 

— beat Canto, save one on Astronomy « 
Will turn upon ** Political Economy. 

For in the opinion of Lord Byron, 

That is your piesent theme for popularity s 

Now that tne public hedge hath scarce a stakey 

It grows, an act of patriotic diarity. 
To show the people the best way to break* 

Among much pleasant* /natter of this digressionaryidesicription, we 
are favoured with a few piquant obseryations upon: the comparative 
pleasure of loving and hating, in which the poet assumes to gaze 

I . "Where'er the palace or the hoveVis, 
Much in the mode of GoSthe s Mephiatophilea— ' 

That is to say, to be capable neither of A>t>^ oor hatB^ although ^^ not 
always so." Indeed, he sneers only because it occasionally suits hk 
rhymes. No doubt he would: be glad to '* redress kien's wrongs," and 
to check rather than punish crimes, hstdnot CWvantes, in his too true 
tale of Quixote, shown the futility of such efibrts* What a number of 
benevolent enthusiasts* all over Europe will sykripathise"with the follow* 
ii^g impressive reflection upon the work In q,tiesd6d 1 Yet the bard, who 
wrote it, has gone to Greece! ' How fortunate that the heart of man will 
occasionally spurn at the bondage of the hea4 ! But for that merciful 
{provision of Nature, we should be very puny creatures. 

VOL. I. 1^ 
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Of all tales 'tis the saddest — and more sad, 

Because it makes tia smile : his hero *» right, 
And still pursues the right; — to curb the bad, 

His only object, and 'gainst odds to 6ght, 
His guerdon : 'tis his virtue makes him mad I 

Bnt his adventures frrm a sorry sight;— . ' T 

A sqrrier still is. the great moral taught' ^ . 
By that real Epic unto all who have thought. '' 

Redressing injury, revenging wrf>ng. 

To aid the damsel and destroy the caitiff, 
Oppoiittg. singly the united strong, 

Fromtoreign yoke to free tlie helpless native ;— 
..... Alas! must noblest views, like an old son^, ■ • 

Be for mere Fancy's sport a theme creative ? 
A jest, a riddle. Fame through thin and thick sought ? 
And Socrates himself but Wisdom's Quixote ? 

We at length arrive at the principal personages of the forthcoming 
adventure. Lord Henry and Lady Adeline Amundeville are a lofty 
aristocratical pair, of the first quality and fashion ; — theXady, beauti- 
ful and chaste, even " to detraction's desperation;" the' Lord, a man 
known in the councils of the country, — cool, lofty, and imperturbable, 
although capable of a spark of fire upon occasion, and exhibiting a full 
portion of the English Tnorgue. Moreover, 

•' — The ix).rd Henry was a great debater, 

• So tUat few Members kept the House upi later ; 
• •■«••« 

And reconciled all qualities which grace man, 
Always a patriot, and sometimes a placeman. 

yj'e rs^ther suspect that this portrait smacks of the mongrel, which ^ may; 
be denominated, a(i libitum, the Whiggish Tory or the Tory- Whig. Be; 
this as it may^ his acquaintance with Don Juan, whom he was contir. 
nualiy meeting at diplomatic dinners and noble routs, becomes intimate, 
and in consequence ar welcome giiest 

At Blank-Blank Square ; — for we will break no squares ' '^ 

By naming streets : since m^ are so censorious, 

And apft to sow an author's wheat with tares, ^ 

Reapiag alli^ions private and inglorious. 

Where none were dreamt of, unto love's afiatrs, T 

Which w.ere,txr are, or aretobe notorious, 

That therefore do I previously declare, 
*• ■ Lord Henry's mansion was in Blank-BTank Square. * 

Also there bin another pious reason .. . . 

• For making sqimres and streets anonymous ; • . 

Which is, that there is scarce a single season 

Which doth not shake some ve.r-y splendid Ifouse . ■ - 
With some slight heart-quake of domestic treason-— 
t,— ' .. A^qpicscaujdal doth delight to. rouse 7 

;^- . Such L might stumble over unawares, 

' /y°!^®^ ^ I' "®^ ^baVfry. chastest Squares. 

The^Lady in many respects correspopds with her noble husband. 

There also was of course. in Adeline, 
.'',:■'■ lliat xjalro Patrician polish in the «ddries«« 
^ Which ne'er can pass the equinoctial line 

Of any thing wnich Nature could express. 

a * * 

Whether this coldness be borrowed from the Chinese Mandarin or the 
NU admirari of Horace, the Poet leaves undecided ; but it seems to be 
f «ttled thati ... , 
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-^— Rash enfthusiasm, in good society, 
Is nothing but a morat inebriety. 

Lady Adeline, however, is not an absolute icicle, but ratber resembles 

a frozen bottle of champagne, in tbe centre of which a U^id glassful 

will remain 

— Stronger than the strongest grape 
Could e'er express in its expanded shape. 

To borrow another simile, the chilliest aspects may concentrate a 
hidden nectar; — 

And your cold people are beyond all pricey , ' 

When once you have broken their confounded ice. 

With this noble and stately pair Don Juan departs to their country 
seat, an event thus announced in the Morning Post : — 

" Departed for his country seat to-day. 
Lord H. Amundeville and lAdy A. 

We understand the splendid host intends 

To entertain, this Autumn, a select 
And numerous party of his noble friends ; 

Midst whom we have heard, from sources quite correct, 
The Duke of D — the shooting season spends, 

With many more by rank. and fashion decked: . 
Also a Foreigner of high condition, 
The Envoy of the secret Russian mission. . 

This brilliant party are whirled down to Norman Abbey, -formerly a 
monastery, and now a mansion, of the rich mixed Gothic, the remain- 
ing specimens of which artists allow to be very rare. And here, at the 
risk of somewhat extending our extract, we supply the following fine 
sketch of this antique abode. We are not acquainted with Newstead 
Abbey, and therefore cannot determine how far it has furnished mate- 
rials for this beautiful description ; but we cannot help concluding, 
from some of the passages, that it is the- object kept in view throughout 
the whole of these admirable stanzas : — 

It stood embosomed in a happy valley, 

Crown'd by high woodlands, where tlie Druid oak 

Stood like Caractacus in act to rally 
His host, with broad arms 'gainst the thunder-stroke ; , 

And from beneath his boughs 'were seen to Sally 
The dappled foresters — as day awoke,' / , 

The brancning stag sw^pt down with alt his herd, , 

To quaff a brook which murmurM like a bird. 

Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, . * 

Broad as traqspareni, deep, jEind freshly fed 

By a river,, whicn its softenM wjiy did take • . ' " 

In cOTrents through the calmfer water spread • * .^ 

Around : the wild fowl nestled in th6 "brake . ' ' 

And sedges, broodii^'g ra their liboid bed : • * ■ ..^ 
Tbe woods sloped downwi^rds toJtfe: brink;,' anid'stood'^- *■ 

With their green facfep fixed ujpbntje flood. * ' ' ^ 

Its outlet dasbM into, a deep.cascade, ^ • . . . ,M 
Sparkling with foam, uqtil again subsiding . ,.„ 

Its shriller echo^ — like an infant made 
Quiet — sank into softer ripples, gliding * . ^ 

Into a rivulet; and thus allay'd, • • 
Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now hiding 

Its windings throusb the. woods; now clear, now blue, • 

According as th^ -skies their shadows threw. . 
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A glorious remniMat of the Gothic pile, 

(While yet the church was Rome's) stood half apart 

In a grand Arch, which once screened many an aisle. 
These last had di«appear*d-^a loss to Art : 

The first yetfrown'd superbly o'er the soil, 
And kindled feelings in the roughest heart, 

"Which moum'd the power of time^ or tempest's march. 

In gazing on that yeneriable Arch. 

Within a niche, nigh to its pinnacle, 
Twelva saints haid once stood sanctified in stona ; 

But these had fallen, not when the friars fell. 

But in the war which struck Charles from hiA tlirone. 

When each house \9.aB a fortalice-^as teJl 
The aiiaals of full manv a line undone,— 

The eallant Cavaliers^ who fought in vain 

For those who kntiw not to resign or reign. 

But in a higher niche, alone, but crown'd. 
The Virgin Mother of the God-born chtld. 

With her son in her ble66e[d arms, look'd round, - 
Spared by some chance when aU beside was spoil'd ; 

She made the earth below seem holy ground. 
This may be superstition, weak or wild,. 

But even the faintest relics of a slirine 

Of any worship, wake some tlioughts divine. 

A mighty window, hollow in the centre. 
Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, 

Through which the deapen'd glories once could enter. 
Streaming from off the sun nke seriiph's wings. 

Now yawns all desolate : now loud, now fainter. 
The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and oft sings 

The owl h.i« anthem, where the silenced quire 

Lie with their hallelujahs quench'd like fire. 

But in the noontide of the Moon, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of heaven, 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical — a dying accent driven 

.Through the huge arch, which soars and sinks again. 
Some deem it out the distant echo given 

Back to the night wind by the waterfall. 

And harmonized by the old choral wall : 

Others, that some original shape, or form 

Shaped l^y decay perchance, hath given the power 

(Though less than tnat of Memnon's statue, warm 
In Egypt's rayiP, to harp kf^A fixed hour) 

To this grey ruin, with a Voice to charm. 
Sad, but serene, it sweeps o'er tree or towers 

The cause I know not, nor can solve ; but such 

The fact:— 'I've heard- it^— once perhaps too much. 

Amidst the covin a Gothic fountain played. 

Symmetrical, but deck'd with carvings quaint*— 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 
And here perhaps a monster, there a, SaTnt: 

The fpring gush-d thrOuj^ grim i^nouths, of granite made> 
And sparkled into bauns, where it spent 

Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles. 

Like man's vain glory, and hia vainer troubles. 

The mansion*s self was vast and venerable. 
With more of the monastic .than has been 

Elsewhere preserved : the cloisters still were stable, 
The cells too andjrefectory, I ween : 

An exquisite small chapel had been able, 
Still unimpair'd, to oecorate the scene ; 
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The rest had been reform'd, replaced, or sunk. 
And spoke more of the baron than the monk. 

Huge halls, long galleriest spacious chambers, join*d 

Bv no quite lawful marriage of the Arts, 
Might shock a Connoisseur $ but when combined, 

Form'd a whole which, irregular in parts. 
Yet left a grand impression on the mind. 

At least of those whose eyes are in their hearts* 
We ^aze upon a Giant for his stature. 
Nor judge at first if all be true to Nature. 

Steel Barons, molten the next generation 

To silken rows of gay and garter'd Earls, 
Glanced from the walls in goodly preservation; 

And I>ady Marys blboniiug into girls. 
With fair long locks, had also kiept their station ; 
AndCSountessesniature in robes and pearls: 
. Alsb 9ome' beau ties oC 6ir I^ier Lely, 
- Whose drapery hints we may admire them freely : 

-■ ; Judges in very formidable ermine 

Y{firfi there, yirith brows that did not much invite 
Tlie accused to think their Lordships would determine 
HiflL cause by leanine much from might to right: 
. Bishops; who had not left a single sermon ; 
Attoniie»-General, awful to Uie sight. 
As hinting more (unless our judj^ments warp us) 
Of the" Star Chamber" than of** Habeas Corpus:'* 

Generals, some all in armour, of the old 

And iron time, ere Lead had ta'en the lead ; 
Others in wigs of Marlborough's martial fold, 

Hu^er than twelve of our degenerate breed : 
Xiordlings, with staves of white oi: keys of gold : 

Nimrods, whose canvas scarce contain'a the steed ; 
And here and there some stem higji Patriot stood. 
Who could not get the place for vtnidh he sued. 

But ever and anon, to soothe your vision. 
Fatigued with these hereditary glories. 
There rose a Carlo Dolce or a Titian, 

Or wilder groupe of savage Salvatore's: 
Here danced Albano's boys, and there the sea shone 

' In Vemef 8 ocean lights f and there the stories 
Of martyrs awed, as Spagnoletto tainted 
His brnsli witlrall the blood of all the sainted. 

Here sweetly spread a landsfcape of Loraine t 

Tliere Rembrandt made his darkness equal lights 

Or gloomy Caravaggio's gloomier stain 

Bronzed o'er some lean and stoic Anchorite x — 

But lo 1 a Teniers woos, and not in vain. 
Your eyes to revel in a livelier sight; 

His bell-mouthed goblet makes me feel quite Danish 

Or Dutch with thirst^What ho ! a flask of Rhenish. 

But, reader, thou hast patient been of late. 

While I, without remorse of rhyme; or fear. 
Have built and laid out ground at such a rate, ' 

Diin Phosbus takes me for an auctioneer. i 

That Poets were so fromtheiir earliest date. 

By Homer's-** Catalogue of Ships " is dear $ 
But- a mere modem mtist be moderate— 
' I bpareyob then the furniture and pfate. 

It will be our buBmBs,. pflxt week, to giye some particttlan of thv- 
ifidtn4tial0 cpwpodiig 1M« lofty paaty. 
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Memoirs of the History of France during the reign of Napoleon. 
Dictated hy\ the Emperor at St. Helena to the Count ae Montholon* 
Vol. III. 

This volume or rather volames, for it is duplex, consists, first, of a 
summary of the st^te of parties in France in 1 793 ; of the subsequent 
establishment of 'the Directory, but still more of the military operations 
under Napoleon in Italy ; and, in the second place, of a continuation 
of the Historical Miscellanies. In respect to the former division, it is 
only necessary to observe generally, that it retains the characteristic 
distinction of the Vdtumes preceding it, with additional perspicuity and 
method in the arrangement. As documents for military history and 
soldierly study, we. apprehend that the Italian campa^ns are invalu- 
able ; nor, while it forms a part of the policy of Great Britain to a£Fect 
any sort of concern in the affairs of the Continent, can they be of 
very subordinate interest to the practical statesman. With the more 
general reader, the attraction of these volumes will consist in the vivid 
and distinctive traits they supply of the extraordinary individual who 
dictated them, and in the curiosity of a variety of sketches and por- 
traits by so masterly a judge of character. In the way of extract^ 
therefore, we must confine ourselves to one or two instanced. 

In a sketch of the five members of the celebrated Directory, we find the 

following character .of Cairnot, to whom we cannot be brougnt to believe 

that it does justice ;' but his recent decease, and the controversy which 

it has produced, will render it interesting, even setting aside the author: 

" Carnot entered the service at a very early age, in the engineers. He maintained 
Montalembert's {^rgtem in his corps, and passed for an original amongst his comrades. 
He was a Chevalier'de Saint-Louis at the time of the Revolution, in^which he en- 
gaged with ardour. He was deputed to the Convention, and became a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety along with Robespierre, Barrere, Qbuthon, Saint- 
Just, Billaud Varennes, and Collot d'Herbois. He constantly evinced a violent 
animosity against the nobles, which occasioned several singular qutfrrels between 
him and Robespierre, who latterly prcHected a great number of them. He was in- 
dustrious, sincerein all his dealings, guiltless of intrigue, and easy >t<5 deceive. He 
attended Jonrdan, as commissioner from the Convention, at the deblockading of 
Maubeiige, where he rendered important services. When on the '.Committee of 
Public Safety, he directed tlie operations of the war: he was useful in this capacity, 
without meriting all the praises that were lavished upon him. He bad no experi- 
ence in war ; hi;} i4ea8 on every part of the military art were erroneods, not except- 
ing those relating tb the i^ttack and defence of fortified places, and the principles of 
fortification which he had studied from infancy. He printed works on^these subjects 
which could only be 'acknowledged by a man desti|tute bf all practical experience in 
■war. He proved himself possessed of moral courage. After Thermrflor, when the 
Convention placed all the members of the Committee of Public Safety under arrest, 
except him, he Wished to share their fate. This conduct was the more noble, be- 
cause public opintbn was violently hostile to the committee; and because Collot 
d*Herbois and Billaud Varennes, with whom he wished to be associated, were in 
fact dreadful characters^- He was named a member of the Directory after Vende- 
miaire ; but ever since %bs 9th of Thermidor, his mind had been agpnized by the 
accusations of public opinion, which attributed to the committee the shedding of all 
the blood which had flowed on the scaffolds; he felt a desire to please ; he suffered 
himself to be misled bv^he leadera of the foreign party. He was then exalted to 
the clouds, but he did not deserve the praises of the enemies of France. He found 
himself placed in a deceitful position, and was overpowered on the l$th of Fructi- 
dor. .. After the 18th of Brumaire he was recalled and placed in the administration 
M'Ae war depaHmetitbytho^Fii^t Consul, in which sHaation he displayed, but 
moderate talents, and had many disputes with the miniiiter of Finance,aBd Dulreaie; 
IIm dinctor of the Traaiury, in ^hich he was generally wrong. 'At length he quit- 
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"ted the ministry^ conyiiiced that it frould go on no lon^^r for want of mbhey. Asna 
.•member of the tribunate, he voted and spoke aarainst the empire ; but his condiuSi, 
uniformly upright, ^nve the government no umbrage. . The Emperor graated him a 
pension of^jOOO francs. As long ait aifarrs prospered, he remained silent,' an^ 
iconfined himself to his closet ; but after the campaign of Russia, at the time of the 
misfortuneH of France, he solicited employment. The city of Antwerp was in? 
trusted to him, where he conducted himselt well. 

: The compreheDsive, if impracticable^ 6chemea which floated in the 
perspicacious mind of Napoleon, will be very tolerably illustrated by 
the following sketch of the maritime capacity of Italy : — - 

** No part of Europe is so advantageously situated as this peninsula' for becoming 
ft great maritime. power. Its coasts extend from the moutha of the.Yar to the straitu 
of Sicily, two hundred and thirty leagues ; from the straits of Sicily ta the cape of 
Otranto on the Ionian sea, one hundred and thirty leagues ; from the cape of Otranto 
to the mouth of the Isonzo in the Adriatic, two hundred and thirty leagues ; and the 
extent of the coasts of the-three islands of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, is five hun^ 
dred and thirty leagues. Italy has, therefore, including its great and- small islftods^ 
twelve hundred leagues of coast; without taking into this calculation tliose of Dal- 
matia, Istria, the mouths of the Cattaro, or the Ionian Isles, which, under the empire', 
-were dependent on Italy. France has a hundred and thirty leagues 'of- coast in the 
Mediterranean, and four hundred and seventy. on the Atlantic, in all six hundred 
leagues; Spain> includiag her islands, has tive -hundred leagues of coast in tb&Me^ 
diterranean, and three hundred on the Atlantic; thus Italy has half as much coast 
again as Spain, and twice as much as France. France has three ports, the 
towns of which contain a population of 100,000 persons; Italy has Genoa. Naples, 
Palerino, and Venice,, whose population is superior; Naples contains 400,000 inha- 
bitants. The opposite coasts of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic being at a sholft 
distance from each other, .almost the whole population of Italy is within reach of the 
'coasts ; Lucca, PiMa, Rbme, and Ravenna, distant from three to four hundred leagues 
"from the sea, are capable of enjoying atl the advantages of maritime towns, and of 
jMjpplying great nun>bers of seamen ; her three great military ports for armament 
.and building are,la.SpeziaXor the Ligurian seas, Tarento for the Ionian, and Venice 
for the Adriatic. Italy has all kinds of resources in timber, hemp, and, in general, 
everything necessary for ship-building ; la Spezia is the finest port in the world, 
its roads are even superior to those of Toulon ; .its defence by land and sea is easy| 
the plans drawn up under tlie empire, and the execution of ^vhich was commencee^ 
proved that, at a moderate expense, the naval establishments might be placed in 
•security, and inclosed in a place capable of making the greatest resistance. Its 
docks would be convenient for receiving the timber of Corsica, Liguria, and Tus- 
ciany ; and iron from the isle of Elba, the Alps, and the whole of the Apennines. Its 
squadrons would command the seas of Corsica and Sardinia, and would be able, iii 
case of need^ to put into the ports of Porto Ferrajo, San Fiorenzo, Ajaccio, Port6 
Vecchio, San Pietro in Sardinia, Viido, andjVilla Franca. Tarentois wonderfully 
well situated for commanding Sicily, Greece, the Levant^ and the coasts of Egypjt 
and Syria ; under the empire there were plans drawn up for its land fortifications 
and naval establishments; the greatest fleets may lie in this port sheltered from the 
•winds and secure from the attackof any superior hostile force* * Finally,at Venice, there 
is already every thing needful. The Venetians had no shipsthat drew above eighteeil 
,feet water; but under the Empire a great mimber of ships were built on the French 
-plan, and, by means of the works constructed at th« oanal of Malambkb, and by the 
■aid of floating butts, ships completely armed, built on the model of French seventy*^ 
■fours, have come out of this canal, and fought with glory a few minutes af^er their 
launch. A commission of the engineers of the bridges and roads, of which Prohi 
was president, had d/awn up a plan, which at this expense of a few millions- and 
f«ome years' labour would have enabled the ves-sels to come out completely armed 
without the aid of , butts. Sicily, Malta, Corfu, Istria, Dalmatia, and especiallj^ 
Uagusa,^ afford ports and shelter forlba largest fleets. The ports of Genoa, CasteU 
mare, Bari, and Ancona,, which first-rate ships can enter, would be four secppdary 
ports, either for building or for equipping, repairing, and re-vtctuailiing small 
squadrons.' Italy can rane and -maintain for the naval service, even in her actaal 
declining state, l20^X)0«eamen ; the sailors of Genoa, Pisa^ and Venice, havs bif<?pi 
'.celebrated for ages. Italy roipht keep up three or four hundred sljipa of w«rf iH 
which iOO or 1^ might be ships of the line of seventy-four guns; her flag migKt 
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#ontend wiUi 8ticce« against those of FraDce, Spain, Constantinople, and the fbar 
Jkrbaty powers.'* 

It is impossible to read of the French proceedings in Italy, withoat 
being struck at the extraordinary contrast between its existing fat« 
and the destiny which would have followed the established ascendancy 
of Bonaparte, no matter whether it would have become a portion of fh6 
French empire, or a separate dominion. In either case, it is evident 
^at its energies and capabilities would have been developed, instead of 
being pressed down atlmdst to mental sivfbcation-by the barbarous and 
worse than Irish policy of Austria. We affect no prophesy in these 
cursory observations, but we cannot think that the Italian chapter on 
the history of Europe is finally closed, or that monarchical France will 
eternally shut her eyes to what republican and imperial France once 
effected in Italy. For the present, indeed, the. Italians must satisfy 
themselves with operas, maccaroni, German canes^ an utterly enslaved 
press, Austriaii conscription and taxation for the support of their own 
enthralment, the depopulation of their chief towns, and a systematic 
annihilation of their natural and acquired advantages, lest they should 
•be exalted into a notion that they ought to be any thing but slaves in 
their native land ; or that said native land aught but a lasting menu* 
xnent of political baseness and powerfol oppression. . 

The Historical Miscellanies will, we apprehend, form a portion of 
the military reading of all who are educated for the soldierly profession 
throughout Europe, containing, as they do, the commentaries of so 
great a Captain upon a portion of the kindred greatness which has pre* 
ceded him. In the present instance, the wars of Turenne and of Fre*- 
derick of Prussia form the subject of observation, the events being 
briefly and succinctly narrated, and closed by the remarks of Napoleon 
upon each battle or campaign. We supply, as an example, a few short 
extracts from his strictures on the celebrated seven years' war : — 

<' If the King of Prussia really made head against France, Austria, and Rufisia, 
in the seven years* war, it would surely be a miraculous circumstance. A prince 
who had but four millions of subjects,. to struggle for seven years against the three 
greatest powers in Europe, who possessed eighty millions ! But if we examine the 
events otthis war attentively, we shall lose sight of the marvellous, without abating 
any part of the admiration inspired by the talents of this great captain. 

^ 1st, France ought not to oe counted amongst the powers which Frederic had to 
fight against, because the French armies were, throughout this war, kept in check 
on the Rhine by the army of the ten Princes in the pay of England, composed of 
English, Hanoverians, Hessians, and Brunswickers. Sndly, Russia did not wish to 
overwhelm Prussia; she only did as much as was necessary to satisfy that ambitious 
instinct which induced her to try her armies against armies practised in manoeuvres, 
to enable her, at a subsequent period, to accomplish the destinies of which ahe 
already had a presentiment. Sdly, Austria had but a very weak military establish* 
ment, whilst Prussia, having long been organized like a camp, had numerous armies 
eiperienced in tactics.'* 

Napoleon then proceeds to remark on the operations of each year, 
multum in parvOf concluding with the following paragraph, which com- 
mences with the description of an interference, of the nature of which 
fUs great military genius always appeared duly sensible : — 

•* The lar^ subsidies which Frederick received from England, afforded him the 
tteans of raising soldiers and officers throughout Germany: this alone did more for 
tile eaase of Prassia than the five iocursions of the Russian army did for that of 
Aaitris. 
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Itet, This rreat Captain ha94>een censured lor Aotfaavifig' profited as he shcMiM 
have done, by haying the lead in 1756; 2dly, for not having struck aome grand 
blow in the Spring of any one of the five following years^ whilst the Russians were 
remote from the field of action ; 3dly, for the errors which produced the disasters oF 
Hokenkirch, Maxen, and Landshut $ and 4thly, for the injudicious conduct of hii 
invasions of Bobemin and Moravia. But these errors are eclipsed by the great 
actions, the fine mancDuvres, and the daring resolutions by which h& was enabled te 
terminate so disproportionate a contest triumphantly. He was eminently great at 
the most critical moments ; which is the noblest eulogium that can be bestowed 
upon him. But erery thing tends to prove that he could not have resisted France* 
Austria, and Russia, for one campaign, if these powers had acted in earnest f and 
that he could not have sustained two campaigns against Austria and Russia, if tb^ 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg had allowed its army to winter on the theatre of opera- 
tions. Thus the marvellous part of the history of the Seven Years' War disappearsk 
Bat the truth which remains is sufficient to justify the high reputation which the 
Prussian army enjoyed during the last fifty years of the past century j and rather 
establishes than snakes the great military reputation of Frederick. 

. Bonaparte denies the invention of any new order of tactics to Fre^ 

derick : — 

'* The sucoesB obtained by the Kin^ in this war has been attributed to a new order 
of tactics, in battle, said to have been invented by him, and called the oblique order. 
In the course of the seven years* war Frederick fousht ten battles in person and six 
by his lieutenant, including the affairs of Maxen ana Landshut. Of the former he 
won seven and lost three ; and of the latter he gained one and lost five. Thus out 
of sixteen battles Prnssia won eight and loet eight. In none of these battles did the 
King ever make use of any new tactics ; he did nothing but what has. been practised 
by other generals, ancient and moderuj in all ages. 

The commentator then proceeds to analyse and pull to pieces the 
pretended oblique order of tactic, the invention of which, was attributed 
to Frederick, and shows, that when successful, it is merely a surprise ; 
and as an open movement, both unmilitary and dangerous. We pf 
course feel little disposition to enter into the merits of the stricturet 
which exhibit the contempt of Napoleon for much of the elaborate theo- 
retical and parade manoeuvre, the cultivation of which, at the com* 
mencement of the revolutionary war, led to so much unmerited de* 
pendence on Prussia. The following is a smart hit at the General 
Macks, and similar futile precisianists, who were created by the pre- 
tended school of Frederick : — 

*^ Old Frederick laughed in his sleeve at the parades of Potsdam, when he per« 
ceived young officers, French, English, and Austrian, so infatuated with the man- 
^uvre of the oblique order, which was fit for nothing but to gain a few adjutant* 
majors a reputation^ A profound examination of the manoeuvres of this war ought 
to have enlightened these officers ; and what should have completely dispelled their 
illusion is, that Frederick never manceuvred but by lines and by the flank $ never by 
deployments.*' 

So much for the double volume that has just made its appearance, 
which supplies another proof of the extraordinary and distinctive cha- 
racter of its dictator. From one end to the other we find a total ab^ 
sence of what, somewhat unprofessionally, has obtained the name of 
special pleading ; but, on the contrary, a severe, simplicity of manner, 
directly opposed to selfish display. That Napoleon should wish hit 
Italian campaigns in particular to appear to advantage in history, is 
natural enou«^h ; but so much does the soldier prevail, we apprehend 
they are narrated more in the indulgenoe of his military predilection, 
than with a view to the promotion of his general glory as a conqueror. 
As to the Historical Miscellanies, they are the unmixed offspring of 
this professional attachment; for wiuttclse could lead him into such 
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disquiakicm by way of amusememt, or the incidental praise of a ibw 
professional men of kindred genius' aftdr liis death ? Napoleon was at 
one and the same time the most general and particular chpacier we 
pver read of, — a paradox that we must explain by ob9erving9 that 
while never apparently awkward or out of place in any situation^ and 
apparently equal to all, yet his caste of character was so essentially 
military, that under every circumstance its predominance was obvi'ojtis. 
Whether this disposition, which indisputably led to his greatness, did 
not also contribute to his fall, is a question. Our own opinion is in 
the affirmative; it led him to that exclusive reliance on physical 
powers apd adaptations, which happily, sooner or later, are uniformly 
checked by moral causes, and which yield to them. Whether, if he had 
been eomewhat less of a consummate soldier he would have obtained bis 
extraordinary elevation, is doubtful ; but that it would have favoured 
hia preservation of it when attained, is out of all doubt. His overthrow^ 
ought to have been the triumph of humanity and national independeoGe: 
we see what it is likely to lead to \ ' and in the consequent pragMto'of 
the most stupid despotism all over Europe, almost learn to lament th^ 
fate of ^ ascendancy, which, if ambitious, was informed ; ' and if en^ 
croaching, not biiilt upon theories and principles essentially and uoer 
qnivocally opposed to the social progress of mankind. 



. ; 



THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE TRAVELS OF TRUTH. 

[To be dedicated to Dr. Southey and his Coadjutors in the Quarterly Review.] 

Once upon a time Truth resolved to travel from hex own terra, ,v^ 
cognita. Primitive, pure, simple^ beautiful, she might have served as 
a model for Phidias or Flaxman. She first arrived at a certain land — • 
was it a Christian land ? the sagacious reader will discover — where» 
whatever designs men had in their heads, and whatever ieelings posr 
sessed their hearts, all professed to mean well ; and full often did she 
hear repeated the. wise and venerable maxim, *' Do as you would be 
done unto**' Concerning the hearts of this people, the reader shall 
presently be. enabled to guess : their heads were shaped. pyramidally, 
having been' squeezed into this form in early infancy* — [Dr. Southey, at 
least, will understand this, his own head having the same aspiring ten- 

When the traveller announced her name, they gazed, for- a seasPA 
with tender delight : but the season was short ; for no^- remarking 
the round, innovating, foi'm of her head, ' so shocking to 'their precon- 
ceived , notions of rectitude and pyramidal stability, they set about 
doing as they had been done by, and as they intended to do by theic 
own posterity; and by means of stroking, patting, squeezing, and 
legretting that proper methods had not been resorted to in time^ they, 
soon obliged Truth to take an underemonious departure. 

She next arrived at a country where all the inhabitants had their 
noses pressed flat, which had been e£Pected by means of boards, some 
of which were not covered with green cloth, and which were applied 
during the adult period. These flat savages regarded the entrance of 
Truth with. her Grecian nose as a provoking insult; began to talk of 
their inraded rights; and having duly convoked 'their Elders, resolyjed. 
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that she should either depart a country so highly favoured by heaven 
as theirs, or consent to.have heir nose iCHmodelled, according to the 
genuine principles of beauty ; for that they could not endure to live in 
the neighbourhood and presence of a nose so unnatural; adding, that 
they only desired to do unto others, as they had been and wislied to be 
done iinto. 

Taking them at this alternative, Truth passed into a third country* 
x^here the bbdiesof the "na'tiVes were fantastically and even hideously 
covered with the discolorations . and .punctures of the tattbo. These 
savages, of a more ferocious description than the former, sought to lay 
violent hands on the Goddess, and to tattoo her, as it had been their 
. desire, «ven at the, age of manhood, to be tattooed ; but she instantly 
put forth the wings of a dove, and' flew away, and was at rest — for a 
while. Where she next descend ed, her historian may possibly tell in a 
future chapter. ~ 

THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE CROW.— A Fable, 

[Addressed (o the laterdictors of Lord Byron's philosophical Poetry.] 
A Crow, having impatiently listened for some time to the song of a 
Nightingale, hoarsely addressed himself to the sweet musician in the 
following terms : — " I cannot think what pleasure you Nightingales can 
take in making such hideous noises at. a. season when all else is silent, 
And all good birds are disposed to rest or to supper. One really can- 
not eat one's nocturnal carrion in comfort. Your discord should be in-, 
.terdicted.'' ** I am not surprised that you cannot conceive my plea* 
sure," replied Philomel ; '^ the ignorant show their ignorance most 
glaringly in being ignorant of their own ignorance. It is impossible yai;| 
can judge of my happiness, unless you had the ears and feelings of 
a Nightingale." 

Moral. — None but the selfish vulgar decry works of genius. NoAe 
but the tasteful, and the wise are sensible to their beauty and utility. 



THE SOJOURNMENT OF JUPITER.— Another Fable. 

[Addressed to the same Crew.] 
It is not so very long ago as some people are apt to imagine, since 
Jupiter, like the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, chose to visit his pretended 
'votaries in disguise. He accordingly descended and sojourned for 
awhile amongst m#n, assuming the character of a philosophical Poet : 
by instructing them in the arts of benevolence and the science of phi- 
lanthropy, he would have taught them the true nature of Religion and 
Morality : but they soon became more dissatisfied than some folks of 
the present day are with the Rev. Mr. Irving ; some loudly exclaim- 
ing, whilst others hypocritically insinuated that he was an heretic, a 
blasphemer, an atheist: And they would have burnt their fingers, with 
his thunder, had he not in charity placed it out of their reach. Jupiter 
was slow to punish them ; but at length did so by ascending before a 
select number of disciples, leaving them to their own execrable super- 
iBtitions and abortive reasonings. 
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COMMON PLACES, 

LXII. 

Happikess, like mocking, is catching. At least, none bat those 
who are happy in themselyes^ can make others so. No wit, no under- 
standing, neither riches nor beauty can communicate this feeling — the 
happy alone can make happy. Love and Joy are twins, or bom of 
each other. 

LXIII. 

No one knoWs when he is safe from ridicule* 

LXIV> 

Is it a misfortune or a happiness thatVe so often like the faults of 
one we love better than the virtues of any other woman ; that we like 
her refusals, better than all other favours ; that we like her love of 
others, better than any one else*s love of us ? 

LXV. 

If a man were refused by a woman a thousand times, and he iieally 
loved her, he would still think that at the bottom of her heart she pre- 
ferred him to every one else. Nor is this wonderful, wbeii We consider 
that all passion is a species of madness; and that the feeling in the 
mind towards the beloved object is the most amiable and delightful 
thing in the world. Our love to her is heavenly^ and so (the heart 
whispers us) must her's be to us — though it were buiied at the bottom 
of the sea ; nay, from the tomb our self-love would revive it ! We 
never can persuade ourselves that a mistress cares - ndthing abotit us, 
till we no longer care about her. No ! it is certain that there is nothing 
truly deserving of love but love, and 

" In spite of pride, id erring reason's ^pite,'*' 

we Still believe in the justice of the blind God ! 

LXVI. 

It would be easy to forget a misplaced attachment, but that we do 
not like to acknowledge ourselves in the wrong. 

LXVII. 

A great mind is one that can forget or look beyond itself. 

LXVIII. 

The grand scenes of Nature are more adapted for occasional visits 
than for constant residence. They are the temples of the Goddess, 
not fit dwellings for her worshippers. Familiarity breeds contempt or 
indifference; and it is better to connect this feeling with the petty and 
trivial than with the lofty and sublime. Besides, it is unnecessary to 
run the risk in the latter case. One chief advantage of the great and 
magnificent objects of Nature is, that they stamp their image on the 
mind for ever; the blow need not be repeated to have the desired 
e£Fect. We take them with us wherever we go ; we have but to t&ink 
of them, and they appear; and at the distance of half a life or of the 
circumference of the globe, we unlock the springs of memory, and the 
tall mountain shoots into the sky, the lake expands its bosom, and the 
cataract rushes from the pine-clad rock. The bold majestic outline is 
all that there is to discover in such situations, and this we can always 
remember. In more cultivated and artificial scenes we may observe a 
thouBMkd hedge-row beauties with curious eye^ or pluck the tendec 
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fiower beneath our *feet^ whilia' Skiddaw hovers round our heads, and 
the echoes of Helvellyn thunder in our hearts. 

LXIX. 

. I should always choose to live within reach of a fine prospect, rather 
than to see one from my windows. A number of romantic, distant 
objects staring in upon one (uncalled-for) tantalise the imagination, and 
tempt the truant feet ; whereas, at home, I wish to feel satisfied where I 
am, and sheltered from the world. 

LXX. 

Mr. Martin's picture of Adam and Eve in Paradise has this capital 
defect, that there is no repose in it. You see two insignificant naked 
figures^and a preposterouis architectural landscape,' like a range of 
buildings overlooking them. They might as well be represented sleep- 
ing on the top of the pinnacle of the Temple with the world and all the 
glories thereof spread out before^' them. They ought to have been 
painted imparadised in one another*s arms, shut up in measureless con* 
tent, with Eden's choicest bowers closing round them, and Nature 
stopping to clothe them with vernal bowers. Nothing could be too 
retired^ too voluptuous, too sacred from day's garish eye : instead of 
which, you have a gaudy panoramic view, a glittering barren waste, a 
trifle row of clouds, of rocks, and mountains piled one upon the other, 
as if the imagination already bent its idle gaze over that wide world, 
which was so soon to be their place of exile, and the aching, restless 
spirit of the artist was occupied in building a stately prison for our first 
parents, instead of decking their bridal bed, and wrapping them in a 
short-lived dream of bliss ! 

The mind tires of variety, but becomes reconciled to. uniformity. 
Chang0 produces a restless habit, a Ipve of farthJBr change : the recur- 
rence of the same, objects conduces to repose, and to content. My 
Uncle Toby's bowlings-green bounded his harmless ambition. Bona- 
parte, not contented with France and Europe for a pleasure-ground, 
wanted to have Russia for an ice-house ; and Alexander, at ttie far- 
thest side of India, wept for new worlds to conquer. If we let our 
thoughts wander abroad, thero is no end to fantastic projects, to the 
craving after. ooVeJty, to fickleness, and disappointment: if we confine 
them at home. Peace may find them there. Mr. Home Tooke used to 
contend that all tendency to excess was voluntary in the mind : the 
wants of Nature kept' within a certain limit. Even if a person adhered 
to a regular number of cups of tea or glasses of winej he did not feel • 
tempted to exceed this number : but if he once went beyond his ustial 
allowance^ the .desire to transgress increased widi its indulgence, and 
t\\% artificial appetite was proportioned to.the artificial^timulus.' It has 
been remai!ked»:tliatin the tropical cliniatds, where there iis nodifiFereAce 
of seasons, tuA^e passes away on .snM>other and swifter pinions ; ^' the 
Earth spins round on its soft axle," unnoticed, unregretted : and life 
wears out soonest and best in sequestered privacy, within the round of a 
few, simple, unenvied enjoyments; 

. .- I ■: .LXXtl. 

. The retailing a set of anecdotes is not conversation. A story ad** 
mits of no answer,: a remark or an opinion naturally calls forth another, 
and leads to as many different views of a subject as there are nxinds in 
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company; ^n officer in a Scotch marching regiment h^fl ialwayg .a 
number of very edifying anecdotes to Communicate; but unless you ai» 
of the mess or of the same clan, you ar« necessarily sent to Coventry, 
Prosing, mechanical narrations of this kind are tedipus, as weH as 
tinctured with egotism : if they are set off with^a bdlliant manner, with 
mimicry, and action, they become theatrical : the speaker is a kind of 
Mr. Matthews at homey and the audience are more or less delighted ' 
and amused with the exhibition ; but there is an end of society, and 
you no more think of interrupting a confirmed story-teller, than you 
i^oiild of interrupting a fevouirite actor on the stage* 

LXXIII. ' ' 

The Queen's trial gave a death-blow to the hopes of all reflecting ^ 
persons with respect to the springs and issues of public Spirit and 
opinion. It was the only question L ever knew that excited a thorough 
popular feeling. It struck its root* imto the h^iart of the nation ; it took 
possession of every house or cottage in the kingdom ; man, woman, and 
child took part in it, as if it had been their own concern. Business 
was laid aside for it ; people forgot their pleasures, even their meials - 
were neglected, nothing was thought of but the* fate of the Queen's - 
trial. The arrival of the Times Newspaper was looked upon as an 
^vent in every village, the Mails hardly travelied fast enough ; and he 
who had the latest intelligence in his pocket was considered as the * 
happiest of mortals. It kept the town in a ferment for several \^eeks : ' 
it agitated the country to the remotest corner. It sptead like wild-fire 
over the kingdom ; the public mind was electrical. So it should be on 
other occasions; it was only so on this. An individual may be op- • 
pressed, a nation may be trampled upon, mankind may be threatened 
with annihilation of their rights, and the threat enforced ; and not a 
finger is raised, not a heart sinks, not a pulse beats quicker in the 
public or the private quarrel, a momentary burst of vain indignation is - 
heard, dies away, and is forgotten. Truth has no echo, bbt. folly and 
imposture have a thousand reverberations in the hollowness of the \ 
human heart. At the very time when all England went mad about ' 
the poor Queen, a man of the name of Bruce was sent to Bbtany Bay * 
for having spoken to another who was convicted of sedition ; and no 
notice was taken of it. We have seen what has been done in Spain, 
and Earth does not roll its billows over the heads of tyrants, to bury - 
them ih a common grave. What was it then in the Queen's cause * 
that stirred this mighty " coil and pudder" in the breast? Was it the 
love of truth, of justice, of liberty? No such thing. Her case was at * 
best doubtful, and she had only suffered the loss of privileges peculiar 
to herself. But ishe was. a. Queen, she was a woman, and a thorn in ' 
the Kmg*s side. There was the cant of loyalty, the cant of gallantry, 
and the cant of freedom mixed all together in delightful and inextrica- 
ble confusion. She was a Queen — all the loyal and well-bred bowed 
to the name ; she was a wife — ail the women took the alarm ; she was 
at variaQce with the lawful Sovereign — all the free and independent 
Electors of Westminster and London were up in arms. " The Queen's • 
name was a tower of strength," which these persons had hitherto 
wanted, arid were glad to catch at. Though a daughter of the Diike 
of Brunswick, though a grand-daughter of George IIL yet because she " 
was separated from her husband^ she must be band and glove with the - 
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people,, the wretched, Jielple^s, doatiog, cr^ulougy meddlesome pjBopIe,t 
whn are always ready to Hck the hands, no^t jiist^hen^ raised, to shed, 
their blood or rivet on their chains. There was here, an idol to pull- 
down, and an idol to set up. There was an imperial title and mere-, 
tricious froutispiece to the spurious volume of Liberty. There was 
the mock-majesty of an empty throne behind the real .one, and %\k^ 
impertinence of mankind was interested, to thi:ust the unwelcome 
claimant into it. ' City patriots stood a chance of becoming liege meo, 
and true to a Queen-^-of t^hcir own choosing. The spirit of faction waft 
half merged in the spirit of servility. There was a rag-fair of royalty 
— every one carried his own paints and patches iato the presence of the 
new Lady of Loretto — there was a sense of homage due, of services and 
countenance bestowed on Majesty. This popular farce had all the 
charm of primte theatricals. The Court of St. James's was nothing ta 
the make-believe Court- at Kew. The King was a sort of state-fixture \ 
bu^.the Queen-Consort, the favourite of the rabble, was herself one of 
them. ^ The presence-doors were flung open, and every blackguard and 
blockhead rushed in. What an opportunity to see, to hear, to touch a 
Queen! To gratify the itch of loyalty by coming in contact with the 
person of the Sovereign was a privilege reserved for a few ; but to re-* 
.ceive this favour at the Queen's hands was a distinction common to 
all! All the trades of London came to kiss the Queen's hand: Presby- 
terian parsons knelt to kiss the hands of their royal mistress ; the 
daughters of country curates and of city knights sipped loyalty from the 
hack of her Majesty's hand. Radicals and reformers contended who 
^hould be foremost in paying homage to the Queen ; there was a race 
for precedence, ; quarrelling and pulling of caps between the wives of 
distinguished orators and caricaturists, at the very footsteps of the 
throne ; while Mr. Alderman Wood, 

"A gentle Hutjher, Vanity by name," 
Strove to keep the peace, ajad vindicate the character of civic dames 
for courtly manners. Mr. Place, Mr.; Hone, Mr. Thelwall, Sir Riohard 
Phillips, kissed .her Majesty's hand; Mr. Cobbett alone was not 
invited,*— rit was thought he. might bite. What a pity that it was 
before Mr. Irving's time, or he might have thrown in the casting-weight 
of his perfect mind and body, and ousted both the King and Bergami ! 
In the midst of all this, his Majesty went, to .the play, bowed to the 
boxes, the pit, the gallery, and to the aotors, and you would suppose 
in four days' time^ that a whisper jtiad never been .uttered to impdy that 
the King not only was not the most graceful man in his dominions, but 
the best of monarchs and of husbands. The Queen and her pic-nic 
parties were no more thought of. What a scene for history to laugh at I 
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» 

We have heard: it bitterly lamented by persons whose interest it i» 
that it should be otherwise, that the dress of the male nobility and 
gentry of England was never so poor and pretensionless as at present. 
We are disposed to agf:ee with the remark in their sense of richness, 

, * This is Men tvmni^ but not quite correct. ^Bd. '^ 
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mag;iitfi(Seii6e| and fancy ; and have reason to believe that it is appli- 
oaMe to Earope generally, «ettiog aside military finery, and the extra- 
▼agant and tasteless decoration thereunto appertaining. In the days 
of Elizabeth and James, however, strange to say, we were diought even 
to give the French the go-by, in the article of dress, especially as to 
expensiveness. At the coronation of James I. there was a knight 
whose cloak Cost him 5001. of the then currency ; and at the marriage 
ef Elizabeth, daughter of James I. Lady Wotten had a gown, of which 
the embroidery was valued at 501. a yard. The Lady Arabella JStuart 
haid four gowns, which cost 15001. and the wardrobe of Elizabeth, for 
richness and variety, is proverbial. Sir Walter Raleigh (a proof that a 
pencknnt for personal decoration is not an uniform proof of weakness) 
was especially noted for the magnificence of his apparel. There is a 
remarkable picture of this worthy, which will serve to convey an idea 
of the gaieiy and splendour of his dress. It is a white satin pinked 
▼est, close-sleeved to the wrist ; over the body a brown doublet, finely 
flowered and embroidered with pearl. In the feather of his hat a large 
ruby and pearl drop at the bottom of the sprig, in place of a button ; 
his trunk or breeches, with his stockings and ribbon garters, fringed at 
the end, all white, and buff sho^s with white ribbon. On great court 
days, Raleigh's shoes were so gorgeously covered with precious stones, 
as to have exceeded the value of 66001. He had also a suit of armour 
of solid silver, with sword and belt blazing with diamonds, rubies, and 
pearis, whose value was not easily calculated. We know of nothing to 
equal this, except Prince Esterhazy and his diamond-covered coat 

" But fools rush on, where angels fear to tread." — We never read a 
finer illustration of the occasional happy confidence of ignorance, than 
the following anecdote of Cheselden: — "This celebrated surgeon, 
going into an obscure country town, found a blacksmith, who, with die 
best intention and the utmost confidence, was in theliabit of performing 
the operation for extracting the cataract. Pleased with his talents, 
Mr. C« took pains to instruct him;- and at a subsequent period enquir- 
ing what had been his success, the man replied, " Ah, Sir, you spoiled 
my trade; for after you explained to me what I had been doing, I 
never dared try again.'' 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



Don Juan. Cantos XIL XIIL and XIV. 

[Gontmned.] 

We supplied last week a description of the country mansion of th« 
noble pair to whom Dpn Juan became a guest; we now proceed to % 
brief sketch of the company of which he formed a part :— -. 

The noble svests, anembled at the Abbey, 
• Consisted of^we give the sex the pas— 

The Duches of Fits-Fulfce ; the Countess Crabbey ; 

The ladies ScillyvBusey ;— -Miss EclAt, 
Miss Booibaaeen, Miss Mackstayi Miss CTTabby, 

And Mn. Rabbi, the rich banker's squaw s 
Also the Honourable Mrs. Sleep, ^ 

Who look'd a white lamb, yet was a black-sheep. . * 

A mob of women of quality are then pren collectively, which leads 
to a few brief observations on the points of female character which I4[>- 
proaches.the verge of admissibility to well-bred circles: 



for good society 



Is no less finned for tolerance than pietj^. 

« 

The poet is of opinion that " appearances" form the joint on which 
things hinge in the celestial regions of high rank» although after all 
there is much uncertainty :-* 

I can't exactly trace their rule of right. 

Which hatn a little leaning to a Tottefy^ 
Pve seen a virtuous woman put down ^uUa 

By the mere combination of a Cotene ; 
Also a So-So Matron boldly fieht 

Her way back to the world by dint of plottery, 
And shine the very ^ria of the spheres, 
Escaping with a few slightf scarless sneers. 

This point dispatched^ the author goes on with the description of the 
guests: — 

I have seen nor^ than V\\ say :— >but we will tea 

How our vUteggUiimn wfU jpH on. 
The party might consist of thirty thr^e 

Or highest caste— the Brahmins of the ton. 
I have named a few, not fbnmoet in degrsAy 

But ta'en at haaard as the rhyme may ma. 
By way of sprinkling, scatier*damon|gst these, . . '^ 

There also were some Irish sbtenteas* 
VOL. I. ' ^\ 
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There was Parollestoo, the legal bully. 

Who limits all his battles to the bar 
And senate : when invited elsewhere, truly. 

He shows more appetite ^or words than war. 
Tliere was the young bard Rackrhyme, who had newly 

t)om* out and glimmered as a six-weeka' star. ' 
' ' ' tliere was Lord Pvrrho too, the jppreat freethinker ;' 
And Sir John Pottledeep, the mighty drinker. 

There was the Dake of Dash, who was^o — duke, 
^ Ayf9 iBvery inch -a*' duke; there were twelve peer» 

Like Charlemagne's — and all such peers in look 
^ - - - And intellect, -that neither.eyes nor ears. . . -,. .. 

For commoners had ever them mistook. 
There were the six MissRawbolds — pretty dears! 

All song and sentiment; whose hearts weve set 

Less on acbnvent thim a eorenet. 

There were four Honourable Misters^ whose 

Honour was more before their names than after ; 

Thdre was l^e preuz Chevalier de li^ Ruse, 

Whom France an4 Fortune lately deign'd to waft here. 

Whose chiefly harmless talent wba to amuse ; 
But the clubs found it rathe\r serious laughter, 

^cause-T-such was his magic power to please-^ 
' The dice Befem*d)(iharm*d too with his rej^artees. 

There was Dick Dubious ihe ihetaphysiciaii. 

Who loved philosophy iind a good dinner I 
An^le, the soi-dimt mathematiciikni 

Sir Henry Silveroop^ the great rftoe>wkiner. 
There was the Reverend Aedomont Precisian^ 

Who did not twte to much thb «iil as sionetf 
And Lord. Augustus Fitz-Plantageiiet^ 
Good at all things, but better at a bet. 

There was jack Jargon the gigantic guardsthaA | 
- . And General Fireiace> famous in the fields 
-. Agreat tactician, and no less a swordsman, 

^ho ate, last war, more Yankees th&ii he killM. ' 

There wto Hhe wa^ggish Welch Judge, ffeffenes HahlsmMly 

In his grave office so completely skillM, 
Hiat when a culprit came For ooBaemnation, 
He had his judge's joke for consolation. 

. I'he following Qketcit is of very general recognition i— 

I had forgotten — but must not forget— . ■ , 

An Orator, the latest of the session. 
Who had delivet'd well a very set 

Smooth speech, his first Mid maidenly transgression 
Upon debate; the papers echoed yet 

With this debftt, which made a strong impression. 
And rank'd with what is every day display'd— 
** The best first ipeech that ever yet was made." 

Proud of his " Hear hims I** proud too of his. vote 

And lost virginity of oratory, 
Pi»«dc^hi8 learning (just'enougfa to.<|uote) ^ 

He revel'd in his Ciceronian glory : 
Wijh memory excellent to get by rote. 

With wit to h&'tch tipun or tell a story, 
Graced with some merit ^nd witli tbore efiVontery, 
•« His Country's pride/' he canbe dcWn t6'th6 country. 

Does Lord Byron deal is generalities or iiadtvidttaliiatioD, in the 
•ttbsequent pair of ptjttlraits J-— 

There also were twcwtto by •oelaaialioii, 
LongbowfiromlfvUndyStrongbow from the Tweed, ^ 
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Both lawyers and both men of education ; 

Bot StlxM«gbdw*8 wit was of more |)olish'd breed : 
Longbow was rich in an imagination, 

As beautiful and bounding as a steed, 
But sometimes stoipbling over a potatoe,-— 
"While Strongbow's best things might have come from Caio« 

Strongbow was like anew-tuned harpsichords 

But Lonebow wild as an^£oiian harp, 
With which the winds .of heaven can claim accord, 

And make a music, whether flat or sharp. '.^ 

Of Strohgbow's talk you would not change a word ; 

At Longbow's phrases you might sometimes carp : 
Both wits— one bom so^ and the other bred^ 
This by his heart— his rival by his head. [ 

Ab to the mode of spending time :— 

The gentlemen got up betimes to shoot. 

Of hunt : the young, because they liked the sport — 

The Brst thing boys like, after play and fruit : 
The middle-aged, to make the day more short; 

For «nnM{ is a growth of English root. 
Though nameless in our language :— we retort 

The fact for words, and let the French translate 

That awful yawn which sleep can not abate 

The elderly walked through the library. 

And tumbled book^, or criticised the pictures, 
Or sauntered through the gardens piteously. 

And made upon the hot^house several strictures. 
Or rode a nag which trotted not too high. 

Or on the morning papers read their lectures, 
Or on the watch their longing eyes would fiy. 
Longing at sixty for the hour of six. 

We, of course, must extract an equal quantity in description of the 
female arrangements:—- 

The ladies — some rouged, some a little pale- 
Met the morn as they might. In fine, they rode. 

Or walked; if foul, they read, or told a tale. 
Sung, or rehearsed the last dance from abitoad ; 

DiscussM the fashion which might next prevail, 
And settled bonnets by the newest coae. 

Or cramm'd twelve sheets into one little letter^ . 

To make each correspondent a new debtor. 

For some had absent lovers, all had friends. 

The earth has nothing like a She epistle, 
And hardly heaven — because it never endsi 

I love the mystery of a female missal. 
Which, like a creed, ne'er says all it intends, 

But full of cunning as Ulysses* whistle. 
When he allur*d poor Dolon : — you had better 
Ti^ke «are what you reply to such a letter. 

The following quip at^old Isaac Walton wiU mightily enrage the 
quiet and sapient association of anglers :— 

Then there were billiards ; cards too, bift «e dioei—- 

Save in the Clubs no man of honour plays ;— 
Boats when 'twas water, skaiting when *twas ice. 

And the hard ftost dettroy'd the scenting days : 
And angling leOft. that ffslitary vice. 

Whatever Isaac Walton sinp or says : 
The quaint, old, cruel oojcoomb, in his gullet 
f9h9uid have a hook| and a small trout to pull it. 
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Nor will the note appended to this stanza allay their anger : — 

It would have taught bim humanity at least. This sentimental savaee, whom it 
is a mode to quote (amongst the novelists) to show their sympathy tor innocent 
sports and old songs, teaches how to sew up frogs, and break their le^ by way of 
experiment, in addition to the art of angling, the cruellest, the coldest, and the 
stupidest of pretended sports. They may talk about the beauties of nature, but the 
angler merely thinks of his dish of fish ; he has no leisure to take his eyes from off 
the streams, and a single bUe is worth to him more than all tlie ^enery around. 
Besides, some fish bite best on a rainy day. The whale, the shurk, and the tanny 
fishery have somewhat of noble and perilous in them ; even net fishing, trawling, 
&c. are more humane and useful— -but angling ! No angler can be a good man. 

^' One of the best men lever knew ;— as humane, delicate* minded, generous, and 
excellent a creature as any in the world, was an angler: true, he angled with 
painted flies, and would have been incapable of the extravagances of I. Walton." 

The above addition was made by a friend in reading over the MS.— >* Audi alte- 
ram partem "—-I leave it to counterbalance my own observation. 

Some further description follows^ which ends witharery characr 
teristic summing up: — 

But all was gentle and aristocratic 

In this our party ; polish'd, smooth, and cold, 
As Phidian forms cut out of marble Attic. 

There now are no Squire Westerns as of old ; 
And our Sophias are not so emphatic. 

But fair as then, or fairer to behold. 
We have no accomplishM blackguards, like Tom Jones, 
But gentlemen in stays, as stiff as stones. 

With the account of the guests concludes Canto 1 3 ; and we must 
anticipate a little, und extract from an advanced part of Canto 14, to 
supply Lord Byron*s apology for any lack of point or brilliancy in his 
description of worshipful society : — 

The portion of this world which I at present 

Have taken up to fill the following sermon, 
Is one of which there's no description recent: 

The reason why, is easy to determine : 
Although it seems both prominent and pleasant. 

There is a sameness in its gems and ermine, 
A dull and family likeness through all ages, 
Of no great promise for poetic pages. 

With much to excite, there's little to exalt; 

Nothing that speaks to all men and all times; 
A sort of varnish over every fault ; 

A kind of common-place, even in their crimes ; 
Factitious passions, wit without much salt, 

A want of that true nature which sublimes 
WThate'erit shows with truth ; a smooth monotony 
Of character, in those at least who have got any. 

Sometimes indeed, like soldiers off parade, 

They break their ranks and gladly leave the drill ; 

But then the roll-call draws them back afraid. 
And they must be or seem what they were : still 

Doubtless It is a brilliant masquerade ; 
But when of the first sight you have had your fill, 

It palls— at least it did so upon me, 

This Paradise of Pleasure and Ennui. 

Thus Lord Byron adds his testimony to that of the many scribes of 
quality who hare preceded him, and been equally candid in exposing 
the burning heart beneath the glittering robe, like the pacers in the 
hall of Eblis, so well described in Vathek, Horace Walpole, Lady 
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M^rj Wortley. Montague, and several more, have preceded the author 
q£J)pn Juan in this line of discovery, which, however, only amounts 
to the general fact, that unalloyed enjoyment is not for any stage of 
human existence ; hut that, if due enquiry were made, the result 
would be very similar to that produced by the investigation of the good 
King Bedreddin Lolo and his rueful Visier, in the entertaining Persian 
tale called after them. Akenside has a very imposing passage, in hia 
Pleasures of Imagination, on this subject, in which he observes, it ii 
intended, that 

Not in the fading echoes of Renown, 

Power's purple robe, or Pleasure's flowery lap. 

The boul should find enjoyment, — 

in order that the human mind should extend its vision, and reach the 
idea of infinite perfection. We cannot go quite so. far as this florid 
poet, because it would be asserting the existence of an intention which 
is obviously not fulfilled. It is possibly enough to be convinced 
that it is a wise provision not to make man too satisfied with a state 
which he must necessarily resign. At all events, it is clear,, that the 
leading ranks of life are not exempt from the general discontent of hu- 
manity ; and that, in the midst of abundance, satiety eats like a rust 
into their souls. The affections supply the purest sources of human 
satisfaction ; and here it is evident that the two extremes of society 
are less fortunate than the grades which lie between them. But 
enough : this is running away without a licence from Don Juan, some- 
what too much in the way of the noble author, whose possession of one 
18 undeniable. — We shall conclude our account of these Cantos next 
week. 



Koningsmarke, the Long Finne, a Stary of the New World* 

We suspect that we owe this American story (which first saw the 
light in New York, and has been reprinted in London) in a distant 
degree to the novels of Sir Walter Scott, and immediately to the de- 
served success of the transatlantic author of the Spy and the Pioneers. 
Something, indeed, of this is confessed by the present story-teller, who, 
without competing with either of the masters we have just alluded to, 
inay in time *' become a painter also/' Consciously right as he may 
be in some of his objections to the Waverly novels, we could however 
wish that he had not displayed a little more spleen than judgment in 
his manner of advancing them ; it not being absolutely necessary to 
Repose a North British to make room for another American ' Novelist. 
We say this only as to an excess of this kind of remark, and a captious 
affectation in the display of it; for we are as satisfied as our American, 
that the Scottish novels will not hold that very fashionable rank with 
posterity which they maintain at . present. No productions, indeed, 
the principal attractions of which originate in a happy portraiture of 
costume and manners, rather than of principles and affections, ever 
hold an immoveable station. The thick-and-thin admirers of the 
Scottish novels will possibly contend that such is not the case with 
them, and that they abound with characteristic incident, which is the 
result of the most deep-rooted feelings and associations. Agreed — but o^ 
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^ * • • * 

t^htit kUid ? Thoto which spring out of the strong prejudiced of a pftrtj C^ 
a dany--^a sp^ies of collective singularity. We will not say that there 
are no exceptions to this rennurk ; but they are very few, and by no 
means the happiest of his portraitures. This is so undeniable^ that 
if either male or female be depictured without the mark of the herd 
Upon them, they are in proportion powerless and inefficient. A self- 
formed spirit can neyer be conjured into the circle of Sir Walter ; and 
we question if, like Fielding^ or even his countryman SmoUet, he Could 
make eren a passable story out of the every-day characters and inci- 
dents of life. This says nothing against his merit in his own way, 
which is clearly that of vivid description and the painting of things 
for the associations connected with the eye, rather than with the un- 
derstanding, — with those allied to the memory, more than to the heart. 
We question if half of his pathos be not factitious ; at least we can 
only recollect the Heart of Mid-Lothian, which claims an exception, 
and that is by forming the leading incident on an extreme case. But 
in classing the forte of Sir Walter, and showing a little disposition to 
deny its claim to intellectual priority, we conclude all qualification on 
our part. That he maAces use of his special gift in the covert ser- 
vice of party, and to neutralize or ridicule some of the noblest springs 
of human action, whilst he advocates some of the most factitious and 
injurious, is the fault of any thing but the head, and ought to be taken 
into account in a judgment of the man, rather than of the writer. — 
Abd now to our more especial business. 

[' The author of Koningsmarke should be merciful to the ^* Great Un- 
known',*' for ah obvious want of skill in the formation of a story ; for 
in that respect his own is an utter failure. This is so much the case, 
that we have been more than once led to suspect that he intended 
Koningsmarke for a burlesque exhibition of the failures and less defen- 
sible eccentricities of the Waverly School. Thus he heads his chapters 
with something like a travestie of the headings of the chapters of the 
Scottish author ; and after lidiculing the taste of much of his roniance, 
has manufactured a kind of black Meg Merrilies in his turn, to perform 
t similar part to no manner of purpose. It singularly enough happens, 
too, that he is happiest in that very class of the descriptive which forms 
the principal merit of his original. Such, for instance, as Indian 
character^ scenery, grouping and manners ; and with 'g;reat fidelity 
fails as .precisely in respect to his nominal hero and heroine, and in a 
lame, huddled, and impotent conclusion. Truly, if our American in- 
tended to burlesque Sir Walter Scott, he should not have gravieily 
attacked him ; and if not, he has only shewn his inferiority, in the very 
faults which he condemns; '' Do you read, or sing V* said CsBsar to a 
bad reader. " If you sing, you sing very badly." A parody in appli- 
cation may easily be made. 

Our readers may enquire, if it is in a preface that the Scottish noveU 
are thus attacked byAp^ncan j^alousy? We answer, no, but in digres- 
sionary chapters; Koningsmarke being divided into books, in the Field- 
ing way, with a prefatory chapter to each, — a dangerous model, without 
^ plentiful intellectual storehouse. There is some pleasantry, however, 
and much rig^t general feeling if little profundity. We suspect^ in- 
deed, that this author has n6tl)ecn much in the habit of marshalling 
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bin ideas io print, and that apmethixig bet^r wiU soccc^ Kp&ipgSi- 
marke^ which, following the exact track of The Pionoera, in eharader 
and story, marches a vast way behind it. 

Koningsmarke the Long Finne-^ih kindred ]E^ngli8h^Kppi|ig$QWr1i;e^b^ 
tall Finlander, finds his way, a youthful wi^derer, ijatp ftie SwcnMsb 
settlement of Elsingburgh, on the banks of the Delaware, then mdanom^ 
ledging the authority of the heroic Qustavus Adolphus* A poor ^4* 
yenturer of good family, he falls rapidly into the good graces of tbf^ 
old testy Swedish Governor and his fair daughter, but is eounteracted 
by the mysterious opposition of an old black slave (a «ort of reputed 
witch) in the Governor's family. All this eqds in nothing; the mys- 
tery turns out to be none at all, and the lovers are finally united* Tlv» 
entire merit, therefore, consists in American village character and inci- 
dent, in emulation of The Pioneers, and in occasional happy deSitirip- 
tion of the wild nature and aboriginal strength of feature of the 
savage. We will endeavour to furnish an extract or twO| -fibiefty in 
illustration of the latter. 

Dominie Kanttweli, the intolerant pastor of the good village of EHsin- 
burgh^ attacks, ^n Indian Sachem, with the view of convertmg him ;7-- 

" The old Sachem listened till he had done, it being their custom never to fnter- 
Irupt any person in speaking, and then replied with great j^ravity :— 

**^' Brother, you say your religion is the only true religion in the world— good ! I 
have been in Canada, and there they told me theirs was the only true reli^on— 
good : I have been at Boston, where they assured me the religion of the people of 
Canada was the religion of the bad spirit, and that theirs was the only true one- 
good : I have been at the Manhattans, where they called the white people of Bos- 
ton bad people, and said they had no religion — good : I have been at Goaquanock, 
vmong tne Big Hats, and they told me the religion of the Manhattans was not the 
right sort — g(x>d : I am here, and you say^ Brother, ours is the only good religion,, 
^d you must believe like me— good. But, brother, which am I to TOlieve i Vour ^ 
■ay, all of you, that the good book out of which you preach is what you all take for 
your guide, and that it is written by the Great Spirit himself, yet you all differ 
Among yourselves. Now, brother, near what I have got to say. As soon as you 
sliali agree among yourselves which is the true religion, I shall think of joining you. 
Good.' " 

The following account of a conference between the white and. the 
red men is at once elaborately humourous and picturesque :— 

*< The place selected for this meeting was a little flat in a curve of the rivers 
which was here about twenty yards wide, clothed with majestic elms and aycan^rev* 
standing at various distances from each other, and without any underwpod. The 
greensward extending to the edge of the stream on one side, and op the Qlber 
rose a lofty barrier otrocks, clothed with gray mosses and laujrel bushes, now.jii^t 
exhibitin|r their pale pink blospoms. The precipice wajs crowned, at its summit, 
with a primeval growth of lofty oaks, that wav^d their broad arms bevond the rocks, 
and parUy overshadowed the stream, which, a little onward, wound between two 
high hills and disappeared- 

** Tq this sequestered spot came the Heer Piper, accompanied by the Long Finne, 
Dominie Kanttweli, the trusty Counsellors of Elsingburgh, together with div9r» 
men, women, and children, drawn thither by curiosity, and whom the trusty and 
indefatigable Lob Dotterel kept in order by dint of making more noise than all the 
refit. Here, too^ came ten or a dozen of the monarchs of the new world, whose 
names and pities, translated into English, jcqual those of the most lofty and legitimate 
kings of the east. There came the Big Buffalo, the Little Duck Legs, the Sharp 
Faced Bear, the Walking Shadow, the Rolling Thunder, the Iron Cloud, the Jump- 
ing Sturgeon., the Belly Ach, ^nd the Doctor, all legitima^te sovereigns, with copper 
rings in their noses, blanket robes of state, and painted faces. These were accom- 
panied by a train of inferior chiefs and warriors, who seated themselves in silence 
^n a. half circle, on one side of the little;plain. On the right of these sat the king», 
their boclies bent forward in a posture to lisienj and. tUevc ^^.siSmV^Aiam'^^SM^^ 
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itfonnd their thicmlden, which, when cxscastonally opened, discloied th« deadly 
tomahawk and icalping Icnife. 

On the opposite side, upon a little natural platform, was placed a bench, or tribune, 
for the Heer Piper and -his suite. The Heer on this occnsion was dressed in his 
uniform as a Swedish officer, which he wore under the Great Gustavos, and Lad on 
« fword, given him, as he affirmed, by that Bulwark of the Protestant Faith, as a 
reward for certain great services, which Governor Piper declined to enumerate, ex- 
cept on new year's eve, and other remarkable epochs. Tlie Rolling Thunder pro* 
duced along pipe, ornamented with dyed horse- hair, porcupine's quills variously 
coloured, and many enormous devices. Having lighted it, he took.a whiff or two, 
handed it to the next, and thus it passed completely round the circle, till both white- 
men and red-men had partaken in the solemn rite of peace. The Rolling Thunder 
then bowed gracefully to the Heer, and waved his hand in token that they were 
ready to hear him. Governor Piper rose, and his speech was from time to time 
traxislated by an interpreter. 

** * Delawares, Minks, Mingoes, Muskrats, and Mud Turtles, listen !' said the 
Heer, feeling all the dimity of his situation as the representative of a king, address- 
ing an assemblage of kmes. 

, •« • You have Dehaved t)adly of fate ; you have sold lands, and taken them back 
•gain, after you had shot away your powder, emptied your tobacco boxes, and drank 
yofa rum. 
. ** * Delawares, Minks, Mingoes, Muskrats. and Mud Turtles, listen ! 

** * You grow worse every day, notwithstanding the trouble we take to make you 
better; you get drunk and nght each other with knives, instead of embracing like 
brothers. This is wicked, and the Great Spirit will punish you. Before many 
moons are passed away, people will ask what has become of the Delawares, the Min- 
goes, and therestof therea-men? and the answer shall be, they have been con- 
aumed in liquid fires. 

^ * Delawares, Minks, Mingoes, Muskrats, and Mud Turtles, listen! 

*^ * You have refused to hear those whom I sent amongst you, to teach you the 
worship of the true Great Spirit, who is angry with you, and has sent the small-pox 
to punish your obstinacy. You have hunted on the white-man's ground, and broke 
down the dam I caused to be built across the river, that we might grind our com, 
and saw boards to build our houses. These are some of the things I wished to talk 
to you about. The Great Spirit, I tell you, is angry, and your great father, across 
the big lake yonder, will take vengeance. Let me hear what you have to say.* 

** The red kings heard this harangue in dead silence, and waited a little while to 
see if the. Heer had done speaking. The Rolling Thunder then rose, and, throwing 
back his blanket, so as to bare his shoulder and red right arm, spoke as follows, be- 
ginning in a low tone, and gradually becoming more loud and animated :— 

M ( Long Knife ! The strong liquor was first Drought among us by the Dutch, who 
aold it to us', and then told us we must not drink it ; they knew it was for our hurt, 
yet they tempted us to buy it. 

^* *■ Long Knife ! The next people that came among us was the English, who like- 
wise sold us strong liquors, which they blamed us afterwards for drinking. The 
next that came were the Swedes, your people, and they too sold us strong drinks. 
All of you knew they were hurtful to us, and that if you let us have them, we would 
drink them 4nd become mad. We drink, abuse one another, and throw each other 
into the fire. Six score and ten of our people have been killed by their own 
'brothers, in these mad fits of drinking. Who is to blame for this ?' 

•* • Long Knife! You say, that after we have made away with the price of our 
lands, we come there and hunt on them as if they were our own. We sold you the 
land, and the trees upon it ; but we did not sell the fowls of the air, and the beasts of 
"the forest These belong to those who have courage and skill to catch them. The 
Ix>ng Knives don't know how to hunt any more than women. You say, too, that 
we have destroyed the dam which you made across the river to grind your com. 
This spring, when we were looking out for the fish to come up the river as they used 
to do, none came, and our women and children were near starving. We came down 
to see what was the matter, and found the fish could not get up your dam, so we 
destroyed it. You tell us that men should do as they would be done by. Why 
then did you deprive us offish, that you might grind your corn ? 

•« • Long Knife! We have listened to the Dominie's talks, and tried to understand 
them, but we cannot. The Great Spirit has given the red-men one mind, and the 
white-men another. When you bargain with us for three beaver skins, you will not 
take one for three % yet you want us to- believe that three Great Spirits make but oaa 
€hm$ Spirit Wf can't undentand thi#. Ir thia our fault ? 
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' * *• Loii(t Knife I You nyrwe grow woTse and worse every .day* and that the 
Grieat Spirit will, in his anger, sweep us from the face of the earth. We know this, 
for already our numbers are growing less and less every day. The white-man is'^the 
fire which is lighted in the woods, and bums up the leaves, and kills the tall trees 
c»f the forest. We shall perish, or be driven before it, till we oome to where the 
•un sets in the great salt lake of the West, and when we can go no further, there 
will soon be an end of our race. If such is the will of the Great Spirit, we cannot 
help it; if it is not his will, you cannot make it so^ ' 

'* * Long Knife ! I have answered you ; now, hear me. You came here as stran- 
gers, but few in number, and asked us for a little piece of land for a garden; we 
gave it you. By and bye, you asked for more, and it was given. When we were 
tired of giving, you purchased of 41s great tracts of country for tobacco boxes and 
rum. The tobacco boxes and rum are gone, and you have the land. Is it any won- 
der that we are angry at being made fools of, and wish to have our lands back 
again ? Every day the white man comes, and pushes the Indian farther and farther 
back into the woods, where there are neither fish nor oysters to eat. Is it any won- 
der that, when we are hungry, we fall into bad humours and hate the white-men ? 
The Dominie tells us that you have a right to our country, because we don't make 
fences, plough up the ground, and grow rich and happy, like your people, in their 
own country. It they were so happy at home, I don't see why they came here. 

^ ' Long Knife I We would like to be friends with you, but you are a bad people ; 
you have two faces, two hearts, and two tongues; you tell us one thing, and you 
do another: a red-man never lies, except when you have made him drunk ; wnat 
he says, he will do : he never crosses nis track. You came here as friends, but 

?ou nave been our worst enemies; you brought us strong drink, small-pox, and 
ies : go home again, and take these all back with you. We would, if possible, be 
as we once were, before you came amongst us. Go ! leave us to our woods, our 
waters, our ancient customs, and our ancient gods. If the Great Spirit wishes us to 
plough the land, sell rum, and become Christians, he can do it. But the means 
you take will only bring these things about, when there will be nothing left of the 
red-men but their name and their graves.' 

'* When the Rolling Thunder ceased, Dominie Kanttwell arose and made a speech, 
which, however zealous and well meant, only served to exasperate the red kings. 
He treated their ancient belief with scorn ; insulted their feelings of national pride ; 
Scoffed at their modes of thinking and acting ; and drew a mortifying contrast be- 
twixt the ignorant barbarian roaming the woods, and the white-man enjoying tlie 
comfort and security of civilized life. The surrounding Indians began to murmur ; 
then to gnash their teeth, and finally many of them, starting up, seized their toma- 
hawks, and Uttered the war-whoop. The Heer and his party were now in immi- 
nent danger of falling victims to the fury of the moment. But the Rolling Thunder 
arose, and, waving his hand for silence, spoke as follows :-— 

** ' Red-men I— hear me ! The Long Knives came here in peace : so let them 
depart. Let us not imitate their treachery, by taking advantage of Iheir confidence 
to destroy them. Behold ! I here extinguish the pipe of peace ; I break the belt of 
wampum, that was the symbol of our &ing friends, and dig up the buried toma- 
hawk. We are friends no more. Long Knife, go hence in peace to-day, but to- 
morrow count the red-men thy mortal foes. Before another moon is past, look to 
see rtie again.' He then bared his arm, and drawing his knife, stuck it into the 
fleshy part. The blood spouted forth, as he exclaimed, * For every drop that now 
falls to the ground there shall be counted one, two, three, aye, four victims, from 
the nest of the serpent.' 

'' The red kings then slowly moved on, followed by their people, who gradually 
disappeared, yelling the war-whoop, and chauiiting bloody songs, till at length 
their voices died away in the recesses of the forest. The alarmed and irritated Heer 
muttered to himself, * Verfluchtwtdverdunt sey deineackwarteieelet and, together 
with his train, returned gloomy and dissatisfied to his village of Elsingburgh." 

Upon the whole, while we cao give do extraordinary praise to this 
production, it exhibits an occasional power of description, and slill 
more, a considerable portion of light and easy humour, which makes 
it bearable and even entertaining. Walking in the track of the author 
ef The Pioneers and The Spy, the power displayed, as in most cases of 
imitation, is very inferior. Upon the whole, however, the tone is good, 
and the feeling manly ; and we hold it to be^ good isi^n tldax. tk% 
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Ammoan wiiters are looking out for Storibf, in the atmak and 
tradition of their comparatively yoiing antiquity, rather than attempting 
to delineate the factitious gentility and worn-out associations of Euro* 
pean society, like 6eo£frey Crayon. It is for every country to furnish 
the chief sources of its own characteristic delineations ; and the pro- 
ductions of the late C. B. Brown, the New York History of Crayon 
aforesaidf and the tales of The Pioneers and The Spy, already alluded 
to, prove that neither materiel for this branch of inventive and descrip- 
tive composition, nor adequate power to use it, is any longer a degide^ 
raium in Anglo- America. Q. 



CONVERSATIONS OF THE DEAD.— No. VL 

5cefi0.— The Amaranthine Bower of Miltow. 
/n/0rlocif<orf«— Socrates, Milton. 

« 

jSL I have the honour to revisit. you, friend Milton, and should have 
no objection to renew our conversation respecting the machinery of 
your poetry, should such conversation happen to consist with your lei- 
sure and with your wishes. 

M> The harp of Orpheus could not be more charming to me, So- 
crates, than is the sound of your voice. But I perceived clearly, at 
pur former conference, that the morality of the Jail of man was not 
consi/stent with your philosophy. Perhaps you may entertain a better 
opinion of that other branch of the subject, toward which Bishop New- 
ton would direct attention, and with which you originally proposed to 
have begun your animadversions. 

S. Why, we have in reality been unconsciously coasting along the Bi- 
shop's terra firma, almost for the whole of our past voyage, without dis- 
covering any port of conviction, wherein we could safely rest at anchor. 
However, I will endeavour to think with him, and with you, if I should 
find it practicable, that the redemption^ justifies the ways of God to 
man * : and certainly there is something redeeming to your own philo- 
sophy in certain passages of your Paradise Regained. 

M. In my Paradise Regained ! Well, I confess, I was ever partial to 
that poem f myself. The English critics, I know, have reprehended 
my partiality, but you now console me. 

S. (smiling). At least you see I am not angered by your making the 
Devil X speak well of me there. But it was to quite another part of 
the Paradise Regained, that I meant to allude. It was to that part 
wherein you appear to repudiate those false notions to which you seem 
wedded in the raradise Lost : It is where you would extinguish that 
delusive light, that ignis fatuus of false glory, which you had before lit 
up, and persuaded yourself that you valued so much above the primi- 
tive happiness of man. In your later poem, you wisely contrive to 

• Dr. Newton, in his annotations on this verse, says that ** the wayn of God to 
inan are justified in the many argumentative discourses throughout the poem, and 
particularly in the conferences between God the Father and the Son/* 

f '* It is commonly reported that Milton himself preferred this poem to the Para- 
dise Lost; but all that we can assert upon good authority is, that he cotild not 
endure to hear this poem cried down so much as it was, iu compariuon wilii the 

other." Newton's Life of Milton, lxii. 

' f See Paradise Regained, B. IV. vv. 273, 280. 
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iiiaire Satan address himself to, and endeavour to attract the attention 
of, Jesus Christ, towards that desire of glory by which men are so 
^sily stimulated. Will you permit m<B to observe, in passing, that 
heaven itself appears to be the place where the Devil first caught ihe' 
idea? But the Son of God, in your Paradise Regained, disclaims its' 

influence. This is becoming 

M./BvLt you don't seem to attend to my diistinction between false' 
and true glory. 1 have written, 

** They err, who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest,'* 

and so forth. This is false glory; and the true I have characterised as 
follows ; beginning indeed with a doubt, which, as I now conceive^ 
cannot be far from meeting your ideas,— and to which I am probably 
indebted for the commendation with which you have been pleased to 
speak of Paradise Regained, to my no small gratification. 

■ ** If there be in glory ought of good. 
It may by means far different be attained ^ 
Without ambition, war, or violence : 
By deeds of peace ; by wisdom eminent ; 
By patience, temperance.*' 

And I then proceed to cite the examples of Job and yourself. 

S, I know you do ; I am much obliged to you ; and would willingly 
show myself grateful for the favour. But should we not also attend 
here to Satan's reply? You have an English proverb (as I have 
heard) expressing that the Devil is justly entitled to his due*— But 
allow me to repeat the verses : — 

<< Think not so slight o^ glory ; therein least 
Resembling thy great Father : he seeks glory. 
And for his glory all things made : all things 
' Orders and governs. Nor content in heaven. 
By all his angels glorified ; requires 
Glory from men ; from all men, good and bad^ 
Wise or unwise ; no difference, no exemption ; 
Above all sacrifice or hallowed gift. 

Glory he requires 

From us his foes pronounced,— glory he exacts.*' 

Should it be argued that you did not intend ihat your Devil should 
ddiver gospel truths, and that we are not therefore to receive them as 
such; the rejoinder of Jesus must be taken into the account, with its 
admission of Satan's asseverations, and its feeble, quibbling, abortive 
attempts to justify the father, by means of. that ambiguity, and mise- 
rable, evasive, shifting of terms, of which I have before complained, and 
to which you must be driven whenever you attempt to justify passion 
«— (more especially a passion so vulgar)-— in a Deity. Attend now, 
with your purified ear, to the earlier part of the speech which you have, 
written for your Saviour, and with which you have immediately fol- 
lowed what I have recited from Satan :— 

• • • • 

'* With reason, since bis word all things produced^ 
Though ckiefijf not for glory ^ as prima end, 
But to shew forth his goodness — 

— What could he less expect 
Than GI.0VT, and bmuUeiioni^that is, tha$ikt ; 
The slightest earmest^ readiest, vetiom^itime. 
From themt who could return him nothing eJs^,*' 
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, Ckiald Dryden have had these verses Id view, when he made it neces- 
sary to combine a Homer and aVii^^in order to produce a Miltoi^ and 
pronounced that '' the force of Nature could no further go V* The firmness 
of your philosophy evidently ** felt unusual weight/' when you penned 
such passages as this, which I could almost call pettifogging, — and bent 
under the superincumbent obligation. The distinction to which you 
called my attention can no longer serve your turn ; and you will not, 
I believe, persist in asserting that you have represented your Deity as 
actuated by that quiet, serene, love of glory, which you have done me 
the honour to say I preferred, as being compatible with patience and 
temperance ; but will rather acknowledge, that the ambitious and con- 
qnering kind is imputable, which Christ for himself disclaims. This is 
what I lamented at our former conference ; and why ? Chiefly because 
the talent of no other poet enabled him, with half the effect which that 
of Milton might have produced, to stimulate the imaginations of his 
readers to the conception of that immense and mysterious power with- 
out passion, which can belong to God alone. It is clear that you 
found, or fancied, yourself obliged to adopt the passionate God of the 
Pentateuch ; and passion being utterly incompatible with my appre- 
hension of Deitt, it is better for me to confess at once that I can never 
on this point become the proselyte of your fine poetry. 
. Of another of those mystic technicals — those sophisticated attributes, 
which, you felt or fancied yourself obliged to adopt along with the vin- 
dictive Deity, — I shall perhaps be told that it can be known and under- 
stood only by those to whom Heaven vouchsafes to impart it. These 
are the grand priestly stops to philosophical discussion. As far as 
plain sense can penetrate, novices are to pray until their inflated fan- 
cies flatter them that they are heard, and that Grace is vouchsafed ; 
but since (as is well known to my disciples) I ever steered clear of all 
this sort of free-masonry, I shall only add, that the sense which you 
seem to annex to Grace, must operate, in its vis inertia, as a stop to 
you also, from all further enforcement of the Free-will of man ; that 
faculty being, according to the present doctriae, absorbed in the Free- 
will of Heaven. 

Did you not perceive the palpable contradictions which you put into 
ihe mouth of Perfect Knowledge, and how you subjected yourself, and 
those whose doctrines you adopted, to the censure you have passed on 
those disputants of Pandsemonium, who 

* " Reason'd high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 
Fix*d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end — in wand'ring mazes lost ?*' 

' Did you not discover the reproach of inconsistency to which you sub- 
jected yourself, when you caused the Deity to say of his creatures Adam 
and Eve— 

" Not/re«, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith or love. 
Where only what they needs must do appearM, 
Not what they would ? 

" Man shall not quite be lost, but sav*d who witt* 
Yet NOT oTwUl in him : but GsACB in m« 
Fr€»ly voudisard-^— 
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^ Some have I chosen of peculiar Grace 
Elect f above the rest^So is mt will: 
The rest shall hear me call— 

** While offer'd Grace 

. Invites; for I will clear their senseg dark, 
What may suffices and soften stony hearts t 

To prayfTepentf and bring obedience due, ^ 

■ *' Man shall find Grace 

And shall not Grace find means, that finds her wajr 
The speediest of thy winged messeneers, '* 

To visit all thy creatures ; and to all . , ..i 

Comes unpre\en{e6yUnimploredyUnsoughtf** -, 

M* Perhaps there may remain one point, Socrates, to winch yoili 
have not yet thoroughly attended. We erery where learn from oUr 
sacred Scriptures, that the whole plan and conduct of the grand drfttoa 
of human redemption, was to display the immensity of the diTitte 
mercy; therefore have I written, that '•* 

*• Mercy first and last shall brightest shine :'* 
and I must he permitted to say that, toward the conclusion of your foi^ 
mer discourse, you spoke of this attribute with a degree of disrespect, 
not warranted, as I thought, either by my poem or your own reasoning. 
Surely you would not now justify that Areopagus which condemned you 
for impiety? 

iSL I would not. J would always endeavour to join in your professeS 
purpose of justifying the ways of God to man. And this I would trust 
to do, with those upright and pure intentions which, as you justly ob- 
serve, the Holy Spirit must prefer before iedl temples ; I would' titiftx 
implicitly adopt, with blind timidity toward the priesthood, but' with 
reckless temerity toward truth, the wretched masquerade syistem of 
unexamined mystical technicals and cant nomenclature, that I found 
in use in any of those temples, how brightly soever enablazoned with 
glory. But, Milton, can you for a moment suppose that I meant lo 
contemn the reality of mercy! that truly Godlike attribute? Did! 
not say miscalled mercy ? ' - 

M. Yoa certainly did, Socrates ; and perhaps I may be mistaken in 
my supposition that you were a little transported with warmth at the 
moment. 

jS^. Why did I say so ? Because, had the mercy of which you treat, 
and in which you would persuade your readers to place credence, been 
genuine and sincere, would the divine atonement on which you dwell 
with so much plausible emphasis, as being necessary to satisfy a certain 
abstract idea of immutable justice, by which (to adopt for an instant 
your own inconsistencies) the Lord of Fate himself was governed— would 
it have been deferred for four thousand years ? Would not the sacrifice 
have been immediately made ? Would not the son, or lamb, of God, 
have been immolated on the first rude altar erected by Abel or Adam — 
not on the cross of Pilate P — Why could not Abel himself, or some 
other apparently-immediate oflfspring of Adam — by that process of in- 
carnation to which none but Omnipotence can have miraculous recourse 
(or by some other miracle, less or more wonderful, as might best have 
suited your moral or your poetic purpose) have been the expiatory 
sacrifice ? Had not this been a much wiser oeconomy P Would not a 
common, calculating, human, mind, far less a Deity ^ have known that 
the divine benevolence, and mercy, and — ^glory, if yoa ^\%^»ft^\swOcL 
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to be displayed on this all-important occasion, had thus been immea' 
eurably increased, without increasing the pains and penalties of the 
Messiah ? Does the divine mercy shine the more or the less bright, 
think you, for the sacrifice being delayed till millions of souls had 
perished ? How does your system of ethics hold together here ? How 
do you assimilate, on the occasion of this most important advent, infi- 
nite power, with infinite wisdom, and infinite mercy ? Can you recon- 
cile these incompatibilities otherwise than by repeating that priestly 
hush, that the ways of Heaven are inscrutable ; which would be at 
once acknowledging the failure of your original purpose^ by virtually 
'Oonfesdng that you were unable to *' assert eternal Providence, and 
justify the ways of God to man V Surely, Milton, in these parts ctf 
your poem, your giant strength was stultified, your mind was mar 
mded and blind^, and the priests of Dagon kept you grinding in 
die prison-house, like your own Agonistes. As to ' the superstitious 
q>ecial -pleading about in^oyand justice both being ^' advocated (for- 
sooth) and satisfied, through Heaven and Earth." — If either of these 
attribute! were infinite^ as the priestly doctrine pretends, the other 
moat be annihilated: in as far as they are mingled, they are 
neutralised. They are elements of mutual destruction. I must here 
confess to you, my friend, that a prime purpose of my present visit is 
to induce you,-— now that you are blessed with Elysium and leisure, — to 
revise your immortal poems (more especially their maxibineryf as you 
poets term it) and expunge those passages wherein you appear to the 
oye of Philosophy so much to resemble your own Gomus. 

: Jf. My own Comus I How can I resemble Gomus, if, as ydu have 
before pronounced, I am like blinded Sampson ? 

;Si. I anticipated this ol^ection, and mean to leave you to make your 
own election as to this parity. You will not suppose I mean to insinu- 
ate that Sampson and Comus were alike ; and you may recollect, that 
earfy in our conversation I suggested my doubts as to whether or not 
you were trammelled or free. There lies the distinction. If you were 
fiot blinded by the religious prejudices of- your time, but had your eyes 
open, you are like your own Comus, a powerful, — pleasing, sorcerer, offer- 
ing his drugged cup 



" * To ev'ry weas-y traveller :— 

■ Which as they tabte. 

For most do taste, through fond intemp'rate thirst, 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
Hi* express resemblance of the Gods, is changed 
Into iome brutish fbrm^- 
And they— so perfect is their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul, disfigurement ! 
But loast themselves more comely than before^ 
And all their ^aiuff and native home forget,** 

Neither can less than the virtue and purity of your Lady, preserve 
your unwary readers from becoming tygers, hogs, and wolves. 
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COMMON PLACES. 

LXXIV. 

A crowd was collected under the Horse-Guards, and on enquiry I 
found it was to see the Duke of York .come out. ** What went they 
forth for to see ? They were some of the lowest and most wretched of 
the people, and it was perhaps the sense of contrast, — a sense of which 
the g^reat and mighty lutve always availed themselves liberally, to che- 
rish the enthusia3m of their admirers. It was also curiosity to see a 
name, a sound that they had so often heard, reduced to an olject of 
4ught; a metaphysical and political ahstraction actually coming out of 
a door with a ruddy face and a frock-coat. It was, in the first place, 
theCommander-in-chie£^ and the Commander of the troops at Dunkirk, 
the author of the love-letters to Mrs. Clarke and of army-circulars, the 
eon of the King, and presumptive heir to the crown ;-— there were all 
these contradictions embodied in the same person. V Oh^ the wondes^ 
ful works of nature," as the Recruit in the play says oa. looking .at .the 
guinea which has just enlisted him : so we may say on looking at a 
king or a king's brother. I once pointed out the Duke of York to a 
Scotchman. ^' Is that his Grace — I mean his Royal Highness V said 
the native of the North, out of breath to acknowledge the title, and 
pay with his tongue the instinctive adulation which his heart felt ! 

LXXV. 

When Effie Deans becomes a fine lady, do we not look back with 
regret to the tim^ when she was the poor faded Lily of St. Leonard's, 
the outcast and condemned, prisoner f So, ehould the cause of liberty 
and mankind ^yer become triumphant, instead of militant^ may we not 
heave a sigh of regret over the past, and think that poor suffering 
human nature, with all its wrotags and insults, trodden into the earth 
like a vile weed, was a more interesting topic for reflection ? We need 
not be much alarmed for the event, even. if this should be so ; for the 
m^v to Utopia is not '^ the primrose path of dalliance ;*' and at the 
r^te we have hitherto gone on, it must be many thoui^and years off! 



TABLE TALK. 

A writer in Blackwood is endeavouring to turn public attention to 
Coleridge's translation of Schiller's Wallenstein, and in the progress 
of his task has found out a few obligations on the part of Mr. Words- 
worth to this noble production. Every reader of *^ The Excursion" will 
recollect the beautiful passage on the origin of the Grecian Mythology, 
CO if<ery generally quoted when that poem first appeared. Let them 
compare it with the following speech in Wallenstein :— 

For fable it havS World, his home, bis birth-place : 

DeKghtedly dwelHhe 'mong fays, and talismans, ' 

And spirits i and delighted!^ believes 

Diviniticfti beiag himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

'nie &ir humanities of old religion, ^ 

Tbe power, the beaat]^, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slbfw stream or pebbly epring. 

Or chasms and wat*ry depths ; all the^ uvvt nscom^ ^« 
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They lire no longer in the faith of reason ! 
But 4till thfe heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone. 
Spirits or Gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down : and even at this day 
'Tis Jupiter who brings whatever is great, 
And Venus who brings every thing that's fair. 

Soin« people always speak of the great and the little in tbe way of 
ioTersion. ** Elephants," says Swift, ** are always drawn smaller than 
life-— fleas, larger. 

** Vision/' obsenres the same author, '^ i(^ the act of seeing things in- 
visible." 

Once again, Mr. Dean—- '^ I never knew a wag (as the term is) that 
was not a dunce,** 

Banow was the Magnus Apollo of the first Earl of Chatham, who 
had studied this author so constantly, as to be able to repeat his ela- 
borate discourses from memory. 



SOLACE IN SORROW. 



Oh ! it is iweet, amid the waste of years, 
To meet if th one— be he till then unknown— 
That oometh from the land where first our feet have goiie. 

When friends are lost, hopes withered, and our tears 
Freeze in their fountain»--but a voice breaks through. 
Hearts warm, hopes bloom, and eyes weep love anew ! 

It is a soft Spring rain that doth awake 
The flowers of Paradise, in grief to know 
The friends of youth more blessed, or dream that it is so. 

What though sure knowledge strive with hope, and break 
The illusive mirror ? it betrayeth no&— 
Is it not sweet, though sad, to prove them unforgot ? 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Don Juan. Cantos XII. XIII. and XIV. 

[Condttded.] 

The commencement of Canto XIV. is distingoished by one of those 
deep <sceptical ppnderings which so signally distinguish the poem of 
Don Juan both from its ItaL'an models and every kindred effort. In 
the follbwiug stanzas on Death, the snl^ect of Suicide is finely, and, 
begging pardon of the exclusively pious, usefully illustrated, in regard 
to the moral and physical weakness which may lead to it: — 

For me, 1 know nooghtf notliing I deny. 

Admit, r^ect, contemn ; and what know jm. 
Except perhaps that you were bom to die i 

And both may after all tnrn out untrue. 
- An ase may come, Pont of Eternity, 

'When nothing shall be either old or new. 
Death, so call'd, is a thing which makes men weep, 
And yet a third of life is passed in sleep. 

A sleep without dreams, after a rougli <iay 

Of toil, is what we covet most; and yet 
How clay shrinks back from more quieaoeot cl^y ! 

The very Suicide that pays his debt 
At once without instalments (an old way 

Of paying debts, which creditors recreft) 
Lets out impatiently his rushing breath 
Less from disgust of life than dread of death. 

Tis round him, near him, here, there, every where ; 

And there's a courage which grows out of fear. 
Perhaps of all most desperate, which will dare 

The worst to know it: — when the mountains rear 
Their peaks beneath your human foot, and there 

You look down o*er the precipice, and drear 
The gulfof rock yawns^— you can't jgaze a minute 
Without an awful wish to plunge within it. 

'Tis true, you don't — but, pale and struck with terror, 

Retire : but look into yonr past impression ! 
And you will find, though shuddering at the mirror 

Of your own thouf^ts, in all their self confession. 
The lurking bias, be it truth or error. 

To the tinibuMoni a secret prepossession. 
To plunge with all your fears — but where ? You know not, 
And that's the reason why yon do— or do not. 

In allusion to th^ -reception of his various productions. Lord Byron 
thus observes upon the nature of bis own feelings as a writer, and upon 
one of the canses of the objections to Don Juan :<^ 

VOL. I. *1TL 
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I think that were I certain of success, 

I hardly could compose another line : 
So long I've battled either more or less. 

That no defeat can drive me from the Nine. 
This feeling 'tis not ea<«y to express, 

And yet 'tis not affected, 1 opine. 
In play, there are two pleasures for your choosing-* 
The one is winning, aod the other losing. 

Besides, my Muse by no means deals in fiction ; 

She gathers a repertory of facts. 
Of course with some reserve and slight restriction. 

But mostly sings of human things and acts— 
And that's one cause she meets with contradiction ; 

For too much truth, at first sight, ne'er attracts ; 
And were her object only what's call'd glory. 
With more ease too she'd tell a different story. 

Proceeding to the story, we are favoured with a happy sketch of the 
qualities necessary to a generally agreeable man, and more especially 
to an tincoxcombical homme d bonnes fortunes. We find Don Juan 
among the foremost in manly sports and the chase^ easy and alert in 
the succeeding festivity, elegant and dextrous in conversation, and as 
to the dance, our author alone can do him justice : — 

And then he danc'd ; — all foreigners excel 

The serious Angles in the eloquence 
Of pantomime { — ^he danced, I say, right well. 

With emphasis, and also with good sense— 
A thing in Sooting indispensable : 

He danced without theatrical pretence, 
Not like a ballet-master in the van 
Of his drill'd nyniphs^ but like a gentleman. 

Chaste were his steps, each kept within due bound, 

And elegance was sprinkled o'er his figure ; 
Like swift Camilla, he scarce skimm'd the ground, 

And rather held in than put forth his vigour; 
And then he had an ear for music's sound. 

Which might defy a Crotchet Critic's rigour. 
Such classic pas — sans fiaws— set off our hero, 
He glanced like a personified Bolero ; 

Or, like a flying Hour before Aurora, 

In Guide's famous fresco, which alon* * 

Is worth a tour to Rome, although no more a 

Remnant were there of the old world's sole throne. 
The '* taut ensemble " of his movements wore a 

Grace of the soft Ideal, seldom shown, 
% And ne*er to be described ; for to the dolotu* 

Of bards and prosers, words are void of colour. 

No marvel then he was a favourite | 

A full-grown Cupid, very much admired ; 
A little spoilt, but by no means so quite ; 

At least he kept his vanity retired. 
Such was his tact, he could alike delight 

Tlie chaste, and those who are not so much inspired. 
The Duchess of Fitz-Fulke, who loved *• traeasserUi* 
Began to tretft him with some small '* agaeerie,** 

She was a fine and somewhat fall-blown blonde. 

Desirable, distinguish'd, celebrated 
For several winters in the grand, grtatd Monde, 

I'd rather not say what might be related 
Of her exploits, for this were ticklish ground ; 

Besides there might be falsehood in what's stated : 
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Her late peHbrimnoe h«d been • deed let 
At Lord Augustus Fitz-Plentagenet. 

Tlie circle smiled, then whisper'd, end then sneer'd i 

The Missee bridled, and the matrons frown*d i 
Some hoped things might not turn oat as they fear*d | 

Some would not deem such women oould be found | 
Some ne'er believ*d one half of what they heard; 

Some look'd perplexM, and others look*d piofiNind | 
And several pitied with sincere regret 
Poor Lord Augustus Fits-Plantagenet. 

The story here takes a perceptible step forward* 

BuU oh that I should ever pen so sad a line I 

Fired with an abstract love of virtue, she. 
My Dian of the Ephesians, Lady Adeline, 

Began to think the Duchess' conduct free i 
Recretting much that she had chosen so bad a line^ 

And waxiiig chiller in her courtesy, 
Looked^gri^e and pale to see her friend's fra^lity. 
For which most friends reserve their sensibility* 

The Lady AdeKne^s serene severity 

Was not confined to fceling for her friend. 
Whose fiune she rather doubted with posDerityy 

Unless her habits should be^ to mend i 
Bnt Juan also shared in her austerity. 

But mix'd with pity, pure as e*er was penn'd s 
His inexperience moved her gentle ruth. 
And (as her junior by six weeks) bis youth. 

There is a little of the Mepbistopbilea in fbti developament of the 
female heart acting under and c^rated upon by such distressing pre- 
dicaments. The husband is also well painted:—* 

And first, in the.o'erflewing of her heart, 
Which really knew or thought it knew no guile. 

She called her husband now and then apart, x 

And bade him eoonset /nan. With a smile 

Lord Henry heard her plant of artleis art 
To wean Don Juan from the Siren's wile | 

And answer'd, like a Statesman or a Prsp het » 

In such guise that she eonld make nothing of it. 

Firstly, he said, *< ha never interfered 

** In any body's business but the king's i" 
Next, that <' he never judged fnon what appcnr'd, 

^ Without flCtxNig teaaon, of those torts wthingtt** 
Thirdly, that ^ Juan had more bndn than beaidr 

^ And was not to be held in lending strin|(8t** 
And fourthly, what need bardty b» aafd twiee^ , 

** That good bnC raorely came mm good a[dvioa.'* 

And, therefore, doubtless to approve the truth 

Of the last axiom, he advisea his spouse 
Td leave the parties to themsdvea, tbnoolh» 

At least as far as bimuimu$ allowat 
That time would temper Juan's faults of yonth ^ 

That youn|^ men rarely made monastic vowt i 
11»t oppoeihott only more attac h e s 
Bat hem a measenger broaght in ditprtrhee; 

And being of the OmneUoalled<< tWFri^;' 

Lord Henry walked into his Cabinet^. 
To furnish matter I b r ao n w fatore Lkwf 

T» leM how he BtdMid the netien'e dtbt* 
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' Tbe poAt here debates tipon tbe^ndetcribable someithiiig' 
Which pretty women— the sweet souls— call Soul^ 

wanting in most husbands, but especially in Lord Henry : — 

A something all-«affideat for the heart 

Is that for which the Sex are always seeking; 
But how to fill up that same vacant part ? 

There lies the rub— and this they are biit weak in. 
Frail mariners afloiit without a chart, 

They run before the wind through high seas breaking : 
And when thev liav^ made the shore through every shock, 
'Tis odd, or odds, it may turn out a rock. 

The general guilt of idleness, as an accessary before the fact, is well 
described in the following stanzas :«— 

There is a flower called '* Love in Idleness,*' 
For which see'Shakspjeare's ever blooming garden ;— 

I will not make his jgreat description less, 
And beg his British Godship*s humble pardon. 

If in my extremity of rhyme's distress, 

I touch a single leaf where he is warden ;<b« 

But though the flower is different, with the French 

Or Swiss Rousseau, cry,** FoUd to Pervencht !** ' 

Eureka ! I have found it I W.hat I mean 
To say is, not that Love is Idleness, ' 

But that in Love such tdlenesp has been 
An accessary', as I have cause to guess. 

Hard labouf'^ an indifferent go-betwfeen { 
Your men of business are not apt to express 

Much passion; siiice the merchant-ship, tne Argo, 

Convey'd Medea as her Supercargo. 

The story of Adeline, we apprehend, will point out a fine study fot 
the circles in which she is fictitiously jplaced-: — < 

Our gentle Adeline had one defect — 

Her heart was vacant, though a splendid mansion ( 

Her conduct had been perfectly correct. 
As she had seen nought claiming its expansion. 

A wavering spirit may be easier wreck*d, 
Because His frailer, doubtless, than a stiinch one 

But when the latter works its own undoing. 

Its inner crash is like an Earthquake's ruin. 

Now when she once had ta*en an intejrest 

In any thing, hov^ever she might flattec 
Herself that l^r intentions were the best. 

Intense intentions are a dangerous matter ; 
Impressigos were mudi stronger than she guess'd, 

And'gather'd as they mn like growing water 
Ui)on her mind ; the more so, as tier breast 
Was not ait first too readily impressed. 

The innocence with which Adeline is led into a dangerous interfere 
ence, is thus describ^. ,We possibly need not say, that the conclusion 
t)f stanza 93 is founded on the celebrated observation of Dr. Franklin, 
that the best friend which a man of the world can obtaiii is a sensible 
French woman, who has no design upon his person or his passions :-— 

She was, or thaqght she was,;l)is friend-rrand this 

Without the farce of friendship, or romance 
Of Platonism, which leadi to oft amiss 

Ladiei who have altiditd frien<khip but in-France, 
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Or. Qennany, where people pir«^ kilt. 

To tbui much Adeline would not advance ; 
But of tuch friendship as man's may to man be. 
She was as capable as woman can be* 

No doubt the secret inBuence of the sex ^ 

Will there, as also in the ties of bloody 
An innocent predominance annex. 

And tune the concord to a finer mood. 
If free from passion, which all friendship cfaeck«^ 

And your true feelings fully understood, 
No friend like to a woman earth discovers. 
So that you have not been nor will be lovers. . , 

Lord Byron seems to write, feelingly on this subject :— • 

I've also seen some feroale/riemb T'tii odd. 

But true — as, if expedient,! could prove) 
^ That faithful were through thick and thin, iibroad. 

At home, far more than ever yet was Love— > 
Who did not quit me when Oppression trod 

Upon me ; whom no scandal could remove ; 
^Vho ibuffht, and fight, in absence too, my battles. 
Despite the make Sxsiety's loud rattles. 

We must not omit the following anecdote on Friendship, giren by 
wayof^ote: — 

In Swift's or Horace Walpole's letters I think it is mentioned, that somebody re- 
IP^tting the loss of a friend, was answered by an universal Pyladest ** Wh^n I kwe 
one, I go to the Saint James's Coffee-house, and take another." 

The Canto breaks off without any certain aht'oipation of the result of 
4;he Tery dangerous interference of the lady :— 

Whether Don Juan and chaste Adeline 

QfBW friends in this or any other sense, ' 

Will be discussed hereafter, I opine ; 
At present I am glad of a pretence 

To leave them hovering, as the effect is fine. 
And keeps the atrocious reader in suspense g 

The surest way for ladies and for books 

To bait their tender or their tenter hooks. • 

Whether they rode, or walk'd, or studied Spanish . ' 

To read Don Quixote in the original, 
A pleasure before which all others vanish ; 

Whether their talk wan of th^ kind callM ** small,** 
Or serious, are the topics I must banish 

To the next Canto ; where perhaps I shall 
Say something to the purpose, and display 
Considerable talent in my way. 

We here finish our brief notice of the forthcoming Cantos of D(m 
Jitan, which we scarcely need observe is to be regarded, as a sHght 
discursive announcement only, leaving more regular and analytical 
criticism to those to whom, in the. present instance, it -more formally, 
and properly belongs. The moat pious and consistent will of course^ 
abuse and extract as usuaj.. 



Travels through Part of the United States and Canada, in 1818 and 

1819. By John Duncan, A. M. ' . , 

The author of Uiese two-able and highly useful volumes :dius ob* 
serves upon the more particular object of his cin^iry during ki4 
tokmrn in the IJnited Stat^ ::*- 
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^ In the nttineroiM worki whioh haye been fmblisbed, both oil ifi^ United StniM 
and Canada, comparati^reW little has been said as to the moral eondition of the in- 
habitants, their literary and religions characteristics;— on these, certainly the most 
important features in the American character, the writer is persuaded that much 
misapprehension prevails in his natire country, and he would gladly be instru- 
mental in removing a part of it. He does not indeed pretend to have given any of 
these subjects a systematic discussion ; but they have been steadily kept in view ss 
particularly deserving of attention, and he hopes that he hassacoeeded in bringing 
together a good deal of information, on matters of permanent interest and import- 
ance« without altogether excluding topics of a liahter kind, on which a traveller is 
generally permitted to be somewhat loquacious. 

The manner in which Mr. Duncan has executed his task, is highly 
creditable to his talents and powers of observation. We make no 
abatement for strong prejudices and prepossessions on the score of his 
own creed, which are bearable enough when set off by a free and vigo- 
rous espousal of the principle of entire liberty of conscience, and an 
unequivocal assertion of the impropriety of persecution or social an- 
noyance for religious opinion of any kind. Were it not for this healthy 
and manly a^urance, we might be led to remark upon the profusion 
with which Mr. Duncan puts forward his Kirk of Scodand orthodoxy 
throughout the publication, and to doubt the qualification of so rigid 
an adherent to any one strong set of opinions to do justice to all the 
rest. He, however, who acknowledges the honourabde laws of the 
open field, acquires a right to maintain his own system to the best of 
his ability, and when and where he pleases : and next, posubly, to 
that philosophical appreciation and impartiality, which is the rarest of 
all a traveller's endowments, is the report of an hoinest and able opi- 
nionist, who^e bias is at once discoverable, and for which we as natu- 
rally make an allowance as the machinist for friction. We should 
have been equally satisfied, indeed, if Mr. Duncan had been not quite 
so stanch a Calvinist ; if, for instance, like the Episcopalian of New 
York, whose sentiments he quotes, ^' he would shrink with horror from 
consigning Jews, Arians, and Socinians to indiscriminate perdition ;" 
but uniting, as he does, with the zeal of his creed, a portion of the vigo- 
rous spirit of independence which has associated that stirring species of 
puritanism with the rise and progress of civil liberty, we do our best to 
receive complacently the one with the other. 

Mr. Duncan landed in New York in May, IB 18, and favours us, in 
the first instance, with a very tolerable general sketch, reserving his 
more elaborate estimate of that im))ortant city to the close of his book. 
He then proceeds to Boston, when he gives an interesting account of 
the celebration of the 4th of July, the anniversary of American inde- 
pendence ; and in the oration of a Mr. Gray, composed for the occa- 
sion, an honourable proof of the moderation and good sense of Ameri- 
can republicanism is afforded. The labourers in the rugged vineyard 
of prison discipline will also find some information here worth attend- 
ing to. We can but smile at the lachrymals in the following account 
of Harvai^ College, coupled as they are with the unwilling acknow- 
ledgment of its leading scholastic and literary eminence :— - 

** Th^ literary and seientifie reputation of Harvard University stands very high t 
aall eteept Yale College, none in this country can contest with it the pre-eminence. 
l|lK»ii|^ardtof twenty Professorships, and between three and four hundred ,stu« 
MItf. There is one feature, however, in its character, which eacites the moat me- 
hncMif fvfl«0tions { its thaological creed is undisguised Sodnianism^ and it is said 
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jihat nearly all the professors are of these sentiments. This must be, to a parent of 
scriptural sentiments, a powerful reason for sending his sons elsewhere for their college 
education ; for what are literary or scientific attainments, even of the highest order, 
"when weighed in tbebafance with purity of religious faith ? It is asserted, indeed, on be- 
half of the University, that no attempt is made to proselyte its students, and that they 
are allowed to attend worship with whatever denomination they or their friends may 
choose. All this may be true so far as regards active and open endeavours to incul- 
cate doctrinal sentiments ; but what is to be the young enquirer's defence from that 
subtile learen which is necessarily infused into almost every lecture upon morals 
jaud philosophy ; which affects the essentials of the system, and therefore all its 
ramined details ; and which tinctures every conversation on a religious topic which 
meets his ear ? Although he were safe from the influence of the lectures^ who will 
warrant him ajsainst the ridicule and sophistry of his fellow-students ; by far the 

f greater part of whom are of Unitarian families, and who have been accustomed 
rom their infoncy to laugh at every distinguishing principle of that belief to which 
they deny the character of rationality? Four years* exclusive intercourse with 
Socinians, spent in acquiring ideas upon every subject of speculative and experi- 
mental truth, is an ordeal to which no Christian parent ought to expose his son, 
'however great his confidence in the correctness of his principles and the vigour of 
his mind. 

** From Harvard University press issues the North American Review, beyond all 
comparison the first literary journal'in the United States. The reputed editor is 
Professor Everett, and it evinces in him and his coadjutors talents and acquirecnenta, 
literary and philosophical, of a very superior order. Would that its theological 
opinions Were from a purer source !— -happily they are but seldom obtruded. 

Who can doubt that Professor Everett, when he reads these volumety 
would wish himself able to say the same thing of Mr. Duncan ? 

The following anecdote is highly honourable to the inhabitants of 
Boston : — 

" Boston is by many reputed the most hospitable of all the large cities in the 
United States. It becomes not a wanderer, who has experienced kindness and 
attention wherever he has gone, to exalt one city at the expense of others, but I can 
with safety say, that I have met with nothing in Boston which is not perfectly in 
harmony with such a reputation. Let me, however, record an act of the citizena 
still more honourable than the ordinary deeds of hospitality. In the winter of I8I6 
a most destructive fire desolated a great part of the town oi St. John's, in Newfound- 
land. When the tidings reached Boston, the sensations of sympathy and commise- 
ration were instantaneous and powerful. They did not, however, exhaust them- 
selves in unavailing expressions of regret ; the townsmen determined that their 
kindly feelings should be felt as well as heard of. Forgetful that, the year before, 
,the two countries had been enemies to each other; forgetful of every, mercantile jea- 
lousy, and the contested right to fishing on the banks, which America was eager to 
.claim and Britain reluctant to concede— they recollected onl^, that hundreds of 
.their fellow creatures had been burned out of their homes, amid the frosts, and fogs, 
and snows, of a Newfoundland winter, and that a great part of their winter provi- 
sions had perished in the flames. That very day a vessel was chartered, and a full 
.cargo of flour, meat, and other provisions, industriously collected and put on board ; 
I believe that even the porters and carmen.on the wharfs laboured gratuitously ; 
and on the third day the vessel left the harbour, to brave the hardships and the 
.dangers of a winter passage to that inhospitable shore. He who prompted the act 
of humanity, watched over the means employed to accomplish it; the vessel 
.reached Newfoundland in safety, entered tiie port, discharged her cargo, and 
returned, with the overflowing thanks and benedictions of many a grateful heart.*' 

We are next led to the state of Connecticut ; and, in the account of 
Newhaven, we are favoured with some additional curious particulars of 
the fate of Goffe and Whalley, the fugitive Judges of Charles I. An 
elaborate, and apparently impartial comparison is also drawn by Mr. 
Duncan between the course of education at Yale College and that at 
the University of Glasgow. Indeed, to the state of academical educa- 
tion throughout the United States, our traveller necessarily pays consi- 
^derahle attention. The result is encouraging as to gradual improve* 
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menti butj the progress is slow, as the great body of the Americaiff 
cannot yet be made fully to feel the advantages of these establishmeiits^ 
4ind are more favouraUe to common grammar-'Schools. None of th# 
Collies are therefore so richly endowed as possibly they ought to be, 
in conformity with American pretension ; but we strongly sQspect, that 
in the present political stage of the United States, the too ample en* 
dowment of them would be a still greater evil. 

The account of Philadelphia is very informing^ We select the fot« 
lowing particulars : — 

*' In a literary point of view, Philadelphia enjoys a respectable ranib among Amd* 
rican cities, but as yet Boston is far before any otner. I was not a little surprised 
to learn by the * Picture of Philadelphia,' that in 181 1 it contained fifty-one print- 
ing offices, employing one hundred and fifty-three presses, and I befieve that since 
that period the number has increased. A considerable proportioil of these must be 
.supported by newspapers, of which there are no fewer than eight published daily, 
besides many once, twice, and three times a week ; but after deducting what are ne- 
cessary for these, there must remain a very respectable number devoted to literature 
of a more permanent and aspirins kind. 

** Philadelphia has produced Uie finest and most accurate specimens of typogni- 
phy that have )ret appeared in America, and there is a decided superiority in most 
of the works printed here, to those executed either in Boston or New York. There 
are two letter foundries, and several printing-press makers. The Columbian press, 
invented by a person of the name of Clymer, a native of Philadelphia, appears to be 
in many respects very superior to any other that I have yet seen.* , 

'* Many periodical works have at various times been published here, some of wbich 
aire still continued; and though their success has been in no instance equal to that 
which is at present enjoyed by the North American Review, yet some.of. them ex- 
hibit a large proportion of respectable talent, f For reprints of the heavier British 
biooks, Philadelphia is quite tamous. The Encyclopaedia Britannica was begun in 
1790, by Mr. Dobson, an enterprising countryman of ours. When the first half 
volume was published, of which 1000 were printed, he had but S46 sobscribers; 
they increased however so rapidly that of volume second 2000 were thrown off; the 
first was soon after reprinted, and in a short time he found it extremely difficult to 
procure a sufficient number of printers and engravers, to carry forward the work 
with sufficient rapidity. Dr. Rees' larger work, and that of Dr. Brewster, are at 
present in progress. The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews are regularly reprinted 
at New York ; and several of our other popular periodical works in different parts 
of the Union. 

<' It is a mistake to suppose that books are cheaper in America than in Britain. 
The works of our modem authors, indeed, which at home are exclusive property, 
loaded with an enormoos copy right, and which we can purchase only in the shape 
of handsome octavos or more elegant quartos, suffer here instantaneous transmuta- 
tion into an humble duodecimo, occasionally of most plebeian aspect, and for two 
dollars or less ^^u may obtain the verbal contents of most of the Albemarle Street 
two guinea volumes; but in all books of which the copy right has expired, our Bri- 
tish editions are superior in execution and accuracy and quite as low in price, as 
those which are published in America. 

*' In historical engraving I have seen no specimens of American art which are 
▼ery superior. Westall's illustrations of our modem poets have nearly all been 
copied, but there is a harshness in the engraving which contrasts very disadvanta- 
geously with the productions of Heath. In the execution of bank notes, however. 



* Mr. Clymer has subsequently come over to London, and obtained a British 
patent for his press,which has been extensively adopted and is universally approved 
of. The first of them that came to Scotland has now been at work for four years in 
our office, where we have presses on six different constructional, but though two or 
three of the kinds are excellent, our workmen consider the Columbian as decidedly 
the best they have ever pulled. (1823.) 

t Tlie Analectic Magazine, published ia Philadelphia, was for a considerably 
time edited by the elegant author of the Sketch Book, and Bracebridjs^e Hall. Some 
of the papers of the former-work were first published in the Analectic. 
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tHiiladoffphla may challenge the world. Messrs. Murray, Drafier, FaimiBii, and Co. 
have distinguished themselves by some remarkably insenious discoveries, which 
have been applied with singular success to this branch of the art ; and their notes, 
which you meet with in every quarter of the Union, are distinguished by an onj^i* . 
nality of st)[le and delicacy of execution which much surpass those of our native 
country, and if they do not anord a perfect protection from forgery, must at least ren- 
der it exceedingly difficult.*" 

The following account of a flour-mill at Baltimore indicates a de« 
partment of the arts in which, from the genius of the people, and their 
projecting and speculative habits in advertence to inventions of practi- 
cal utility, the skill and ingenuity of the mother country will be and is 
most successfully rivalled. After all too, the first steam-boat was cerr 
tainly propelled in a transatlantic stream : — 

** Baltimore is celebrated for the fineness of its flour; the superiority of whi<^ 
arises from the perfection at which they have arrived in the machinery by which i% 
is manufactured. 1 have recently visited a mill driven by steam, in woicn manual 
labour is so comp'letely excluded, that the sailor who delivers the grain at the wharf 
is the last person who applies his hand to it, till it descends into the barrel in the 
shape of superfine flour. It is difficult to convey a proper idea of machinery without 
the aid of drawings, but I trust you will be able to comprehend the following rude 
outline of the process. A covered trough which projects from the mill to the edgp 
of the wharf, receives the grain as it is emptied from the vessel ; within this trougn, 
is au axle revolving longitudinally, around which are thin pieces of wood project- 
ing into the trough, and continued along in a spiral line. As the revolution of the 
screw of Archimedes raises water, so this axle by revolving among the grain forces 
it backward in a regular current from the wharf to the mill. Thejgrain on reachiuc 
the inner end of this trough is received into a succession of little tin buckets, which 
are strung upon an endless belt revolving upon two wheels, the higher of which is 
in the garret floor. As these buckets turn over the upper wheel they empty their 
contents into a box, from which the grain is conveyed to the fanners, where it is 
thoroughly cleaned. From the fanners it is conducted into the hoppers, in the floor 
below ; here eight pairs of stones are kept constantly at work. From the stones t^s 
flour descends into a long wooden trougn, similar to that into which the grain was 
first thrown $ and another spiral screw, revolving here, urges it gradually forward 
to another series of buckets, which carry it to an upper story, and di8char|;e it un- 
der a machine for cooling it* This consists of a spindle revolving per[>endicularly, 
with a horizontal shaft crossing it near the floor, in the under part ot which are teeth 
formed of thin slips of wood, which nearly touch the floor, and which are so disposed 
in relation to each other, that while they stir the flour round, they at the same time 
convey it inwards to the centre. The flour is thus spread thinly over the floor, and 
as the teeth revolve among it, it describes circles successively smaller and smaller, 
until it falls through an opening into the bolting machines in the story below. Here 
are three bolting cylinders, producing the various degrees of common, fine, and su- 
perfine flour ; and from them it is finally received into barrels, ready for inspection 
and shipping. This mill manufactures with ease a thousand bushels a day ; and the 
flour which it produces, always commands an advance on the average market 
price." 

The monstrous and indefensible conduct of our army in Washington, 

it seems, settled a very dubious point — namely, whether that rising 

capital should remain the seat of American government or not?-— 

** What the natives were at a a loss to decide, the British may be said to have 
• decided for them. The burning of the Capitol and the President's house during last 

1 - - 

* A more minute account of this inimitable style of engraving might have been 
given, but that its appearance is now familiar to all who take any interest in sueh 
subjects ; and specimens from the London establishment of Messrs. Perkins and 
Heath , are to be met with every day. Its value may be appreciated by the fact, that 
none have spoken so highly of it as the best engravers or our native country. The 
most curious and most useful part of. the discovery, is that process by which metal 
plates of the same design may be multiplied by pressure, to any extent} and with as 
much facility as impressions are obtained on paper (1929). 
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war, hM fettled the qiietti<m« end it eceoM to be now ascertained to tke laflefactioi 
of qpecvlalon, that Washiogton it to oontinue, at least for a coodderable time to 
oome, in the undisturbed enjoyment of her metropolitan privileges. How an event 
ao disastrous should lead to conaeoueaces so propitious, may seem in some measure a 
paradox, but it is one of easy explanation. When the rebuilding of these edifices 
came to be the subject of deliberation in Congress, the question aH to the removal of 
the seat of the legislature was necessarily discussed ; national feeling, however, co»> 
operated powerfully with other considerations to influence the decision i the pro- 
posal was at once scouted, and the requisite amount was enthusiastically Votea to 
efface the memorials of British triumph. Preparations were .instantly made to rebuild 
the Capitol and the President's house with more than their original splendour, the 
value of building ground and of houses took an immediate start, and Washington 
how exhibits abundant proof of the enterprize. and elasticity of the natiooal cha- 
racter." 

Again :— 

'' ** Of all the errors committed on our part during that nnhappy war, this was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest. Setting aside the question as to its abstract defen- 
.sibility,. on the ground of retaliation or otherwise, it is obvious that it was in the 
highest degree impolitic ; because its immediate effect, as might have been antici- 
pated, was to break down party-spirit among the Americans, and to unite them as 
one man in support of the measures of their Government. The firebrand was no 
•ooner applied to their Chief Magistrate's Palace and the National Senate House, 
'than thousands who had from the beginning maintained a systematic opposition to 
the contest, at once came forward and took up arms to maintain it $ their national 
feelings were roused into powerful excitement, and they joined in one loud voice of 
execration at the destruction of their national edifices. Our Miuisters, had such 
been their object, could not have devised a more effectual way of strengthening Mr. 
Madison's hands. Had our troops recorded their triumph upon the front of the 
buildings, and lefl them uninjured, the indignant feeling of humiliation would have 
wreaked itself on those by whose imbecility the capture of the city had been occa- 
sioned, and who escaped so nimbly when it fell into the enemy's hands. But the 
burning of the buildings saved Mr. Madison ; a thirst for revenge of the insult 
overcame every other feeling, and the war became thenceforward, what it had not 
been before, decidedly popular and national." 

Along with the Capitol and the President's house, the public offices 
were also destroyed, and no less than five libraries, and many public 
documents and papers connected with the revolution. We might ima- 
gine an invasion of Goths or Huns rather than of a British army 
headed by British gentlemen ! The future historians of America, in 
allusion to Rome, might possibly compare it to the intrusion of the 
Gauls, had not their own authorities risked anything but a Gaulish 
massacre. The feeling of the Americans on this subject is pithily 
commemorated on the defaced monument which had been erected to 
the memory of some of their own officers : — 

Mutilated hy Britons^ 
25 August, \SU. 

In giving an account of TrumbuU's picture of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which is a collection of portraits, Mr. Duncan supplies the 
following note : — 

'< Of the fifty-six individuals, whose signatures are affixed to the Declaration of 
Independence, only the following five were living while I was in America ; so far 
as I know the number has not been subsequently reduced : — Thomas Jefferson, of 
Virginia; John Adams, of Massachusetts ; Charles Carroll, of Maryland; William 
Floyd, of New York ; William Ellery, of Rhode Island. 

Having given an extract derogatory to our national character, it is 
with pleasure we supply the following anecdote, forming part of a very 
pleasing account of Mount Vernon, the well-known residence of Ge- 
neral Washington, and now his honoured burying-place : — 
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' ** I WBi quite gratified to hew from a gentleman of Judge Waahlnigton'i fiiinily, 
that when the Bntish ships of war passed Mount Vernon, they honoured the me- 
mory of the departed hero by lowerinf^ their fbre-top-sails ; and their bands, as 
anotner gentleman informed me, played Washington's march. - That was indeed a 
manifestation of most correct and honourable feelmg on the part of the commanding 
officer*" 

Iq speaking of Albany, we are instructed in the natare of a peculiar 
result of the collision of inteirests in the United States, or rather, of a 
salutary republican jealousy ; for such we esteem the cause, whatever 
the pressing or temporary inconvenience of the effect :^- 

^ ** Albany, though a small town in comparison of New York, has been for a long 
time the seat of the State Lesislatnre. It seems a remarkable feature in the domes- 
tic politics of America, that both the Supreme and State Governments select remote 
towns, or, more properly speaking, villages, as the scene of their legislative labours, 
ill preference to the populous cities upon the sea coast; notwithstanding the many 
inconveniences whicli must necessarily result from being thus in a manner exclu^M 
from the livine world, from access to recent intelligence, and from means of ascer- 
taining the mmds qf their more intelligent fellow-citizens in sudden and difficult 
emergencies. We have an annoyance at home somewhat similar in kind, although 
fnuoh smailler in degree, in those parts of the country where some old decayed bo- 
rough tenaciously maintains its dignity as county town, taking precedence of the 
younger commercial or manufacturing cities, which have greatly outgrown it in 
vrealth and population ; but with us this is an unwished-for consequence of the 
gradual change which manufactures and commerce have produced in the country, 
and is an evil which we tolerate because it is not very easily removed. In America, 
on the other hand, it is a matter of deliberate and voluntary choice, resulting from 
the republican constitution and the prevalentaystemof universal suffrage. A jea- 
lousy exists, throughout the agricultural districts, of the influence of the larger 
cities; and no sooner do they begin to concentrate a considerable portion of the 
wealth and talent of the State, than the landholders take the alarm, and vote the 
legislature away, some hundred or two of miles into the interior. In this way the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania was sent from Philadelphia to l^incaster, a small town 
sixty-two miles off, containing about six thousand inhabitants ; and subsequently to 
Harrisburgh, thirty-five miles farther, with only between two and three thousand. 
K may thus travel onward till it is ultimately stopped by the State of Ohio, or the 
ahores of Lake Erie ; and for the capital of New York, it may be necessarv hereafter 
to search somewhere about the falls of Niagara, or the lake of a Thousand Isles.*' 

The great canal just completed, which connects Lake Erie with die 
Hudson, joins the latter in the neighbourhood of Albany* We learn 
from the most r^ecent American papers the triilmphant conclusion of 
this 'stupendous undertaking, which Mr. Duncan thus describes in a 
note, in which he has collected the genuine particulars from the most 
correct authorities : — 

** The western canal, which was begun in 1817, and is now navigable for two- 
thirds of its whole length, commences at Black Rock at the bottom of Lake Erie, 
runs parallel to the river Niagara till it joins the Tonawanta creek, makes use of its 
bed K)r eleven miles, and then stretches along, with but little deviation from a 
straight line, till itapproaches the Mohawk river, at a small town called Rome, a few 
miles above Utica ; thence it runs parallel to the south side of the Mohawk, till it 
joins the Hudson near Albany. Its whole length will be 363 miles, and the country 
through which it passes is singularly adapted for canal navigation. After leaving 
Lake Erie, it rises by locks 48 feet, to the summit level, and thence descends at in- 
tervals 601 feet, to the level of the Hudson. In the whole extent there are 77 locks. 
Two levels extend severally 65 miles and 60| miles, without locks, and between two 
points 240 miles apart there was not, it is said, a single yard of rock which it was 
necessary to remove. Connected with this astonishing undertaking, is a correspond- 
ing branch beginning at Waterford on the Hudson, eleven miles above Albany, and 
mnning northward to Whitehall, formerly called Skenesboroueh, at the bottom of 
Lake Champlain. A glance at the map of the United States wul at once show what 
/ an enormous extent ofinland trade is tnus laid open to the city of New York. ^ The 
Champlain canal is 61 miles long'; the whole length therefore 6f iKa ^n«^ ^hVA 
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484 miles: Eich canal is 40 feet wide at the surfaoe,' 98 at the bottom^ md 4 (fni 
deep ; the locks are 90 feet long* and 14 feet broad. The estimated expense of the 
Erie canal. was 6ve millions of dollars, and of the other, one million; in all, 
1350JOOM. sterling ; but by an unusual result in such undertakings, it is ascertained* 
from what is already finished, that they will be completed for probably 200fiOOL 
less. The literary journal to which I have already alluded says, that the averaj^^ 
cost of the Erie canal per mile,- is 13^00 dollars, 3105/. sterling, while the cost of 
canals in England has generally been about 5060/. sterling, per mile^ notwithstand- 
ing the difference in the price of labour.'* 

The fact of a great national undertaking amounting to 200,000/. less 
than the estimated cost, appears to us still more extraordinary than the 
fact of cutting a canal 363 miles long ; for we can account for the one 
resiilt by an arithmetical progression, but no sort of British experience 
linil enable us to comprehend the completion of a vast national 
work under the estimated expense. A republican lesson on this 
Object would be extremely useful, as Woolwich, Strand Bridge,, and 
Caledonian Canal expenditure fully prove. But to resume : — 

** Of the ultimate effects of this canal, and the spirit for such undertakings which 
it has diffused through the whole country, it is impossible," says Mr. Duncan, '< to 
fbrm an adequate conception. There is not a doubt that these canals will also 
carry off a large amount of trade which would otherwise have found its way down 
the St. Lawrence to Canada. When the coantry on the Canadian side of Ene, and 
the lakes above it, is settled, the farmers will find a much nearer market for iheir 
grain by the smooth navigation of the canal, than by the portage at the Falls of Nia- 
gara, and down the furious rapids of the St. Lawrence, besides gaining nearly two 
months in the year of those wnich they now lose by the ice. The Champlain cansi 
has already begun to bring down to New York a lucrative trade, from the banks of 
that lake whicn heretofore went northward to Montreal. In fact, much of the ioaoral 
and political as well as commercial aspect of this vast continent, will, in the course 
probably of a few years, undergo a very great revolution. The Erie canal has done 
more to endanger to the British crown the loss of Upper Canada, than all that war- 
like operations could ever have effected." 

We had seriously intended to close our notice of these very interest- 
ing volumes in one article, but the extracts have so grown upon us, 
and we find so many more particulars which are generally interesting, 
we feel' oui^lvesr tempted to extend it to another number. This is Che 
mwe necessary, as the author resumes his general summing up for thtf 
conclusion of the work ; and we have found ourselves unable to pass on 
to it as uninterruptedly as we expected. Moreover, we feel some de* 
sire, on our own part, to conclude with a detail of the general impres- 
sion, in regard to the rising energies of the United States, which this 
very characteristic work . has left on our minds. For these reasons 
therefore, and others which it would be superfluous to enumerate, w^ 
shall reserve the conclusion of this article for next week. 



COUNTRY CHURCH-YARDS. 

A pick-axe and a spade, a spade 
For — — and a slirouding sheet ! 

O ! a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. — HAMLmR^ 



I LOVE a country church-yard. I love to wander among the con^ 
trasted grave stones where the rich lie in no contemptuous fashion by 
the side of the poor, and where the only distinction between wealth 
and penury is in the few additional fee.t ^Uftttfid to ambitious pride to 
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record or the polished marble that such a man ivas borD, such a tnan 
lived, and such a man died — and there ends the tale. 

But independently of this contrast which naturally leads to loweripg 
notions of humanity, there is something so serene, so calming, and so 
unworldly within the precincts of a church-yard, that to me it i^ im- 
possible to pass one where the rudely built church is caught at inter- 
vals between the gloomy yews, and perchance the well-grown oaks, 
and where the moss-grown dwarf wall, running between the . holy 
sanctuary and the busy road, marks the boundary of death and the 
ney^r-failing sanctuary that gives peace to trouble and rest to fatigue. 
Here the houseless wanderer finds a home. My body, mind-glided, 
bends involuntarily towards the neat turn-style, that modestly retiring 
admits the solitary visitor, and I wander with infinite pleasure through 
the straight lines and right angles formed by the careful sexton ia 
dig^ng his graves. Each grave-stone is . to me *' a simple annal," 
and whetjber I read of the good father, the kind child, the affectionate 
mother, or even nothing but the name of the lifeless being that there 
lies dormant, I have the faculty within that enables me to pursue their 
actions in my own course. The very turn of the stone, the smoothness 
pr neglect of the grave, the freshness of its verdure, are to me all 
traits that help to inake a picture out of what sort of a being that was 
that now lies impotent and motionless. But when I meet with the 
quaint epitaph, the pithy sentence, that in half a dozen lines is to re- 
cord the virtues of perhaps a century's growth, I stand and decypher 
the half-legible letters with a gout and delight that is truly vivifying^ 
I like to read of a woman that has passed her weary days in solicitude 
and anxious care for the welfare of her husband and her family, or of 
the man who has struggled with hardships, hoping, and toiling, and 
hoping that he shall by and by be able to climb at least a little hill, 
and look round with pleasure on the happy horizon of his own making ; 
and though the uncouthness of the wording or the mistakes in the 
orthography may call from pedantry and criticism a satirical smile^ I 
forget that there is such a thing aa grammar in the world, or if. I re^ 
member it, it is only to feel the more certain that the eulogy is true, 
and that the genuine hand of affection, overcoming its native bashful-r 
ness, has taken up the pen to record the virtues of appreciated merit. 

Epitaph-hunting is one of my hobbies. I read and read and read, 
and never willingly quit the place if I am conscious of leaving one her 
hind. This feeling has given me many treats, and I have often found 
my trouble richly rewarded, after poring over anumberof cooimon-plac^ 
tomb-stones (most of which, however, have their claims for me) to find 
some rich morceau lurking beneath the shade of a sinking stone, thaj^ 
some years hence it would be in vain to try to decypher. (t is to thi^ 
passion that I owe my first acquaintance with Ben Jq;Dson*s admirable 
epitaph, which I discovered in some church-yard, I forget what, inr 
Bcribed en the tomb-stone of the lady of a nursery-man :-r 

Undemeath this stoRe doth lie 
As much virtue as could die. 
Which, when alive, did vigour give 
To as much beautv as could live. 
Virtue, worthy and goodness joined, 
■ JFonned the assence of her mind. . . •'^ 
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I had noTer read or heard it before, and it entirely took me bj aar-» 
prise ; if I remember right, I had been reading just before my perpetual 
plague, " Affliction sore, long time I bore, &c." ConceifB my delight 
in popping on such a bijoux as this. I am sure I must hare read it a 
dozen times before I was satisfied, and at length marched off with it 
in my memory to display with proud delight at home. I was thea 
very young, and the first thing I did was to announce my incalculable 
price, the value of which, however, was nominally though not intrin-i 
sically lessened by the information I received,, that it was well known 
as Ben Jonson*s, and therefore, though I might have made a beautiful' 
discovery for myself, I had made none for the world. It is many years 
ago since I read this epitaph, perhaps I have never repeated it since,- 
I certainly never wrote it down, yet the words instantly offered them- 
selves to my memory, and I shall love it ever, for it has the additional 
merit to me, above its real worth, that I discovered it in some obscore 
nook, and was able to appreciate its excellence. I believe, at thai 
time, it helped not a little to flatter my vanity. 

There is something in the architecture of country churches that ad-> 
mtrably tallies with my kindly feelings towards the receptacles of the 
dead that surround them. Tlie rude square tower of Saxoa growth^ 
formed of unhewn stones, or broken flints, mixed in a thick mortar ; 
the superadded peak, by courtesy called a spire, that has sprung from 
it in a later age for decency's sake, and in many instances the here and 
there sHps that have hfSen joined to the main body of the building for 
the reception of the increasing parish, all serve to render the scene 
charmingly rustic, and to point out that here you may throw a«ray all 
the false politenesses and ceremonies of the world, and indulge at large 
in the native gprowth of your own sensations. A chureh-yaid is a sort 
of Palace of Truth, where the mind, to itself at least, is to be opened in 
enrestrained discourse, and to pour forth its original feelings with all 
the untutoi^ freedom that nature prompts. 

if we quit the immediate precincts of this place of charm, there is 
still something in its neighbourhood to remind us where we arei and td 
please the imagination. The neat parsona^ is sure to be near with ils 
smooth lawn and well-cleaned windows, smiling on the road-tide tra* 
veller a pleasing benediction ; and usually the decent alms-hooaes at- 
tached to the parish are to be met with here, where drooping age finds 
a crutch to sustain it against the last buffets of a rude world. A 
thickset hedge, or perchance a row of shaking aspens, emblems of the 
ancient forms that flit around them, will often divide the litde portion 
of ground set aside for these remnants of men from the land of thnr 
last hdme, that is ever near to remind them softly that there they must 
end ; and in those quiet scenes they see the conclusion of every thing. 

The ehurch»yard ef the place where I went to school was, and 
always will be, dear to me^ It stood almost at the entrance of the vil- 
lage, with aneat white railing, a more modem invention for llie dwaif 
wall, in front, to separate it from the road; and the church-yaidy 
through which the frequMidy-intersecting path wound to the porch, was 
thickly set with tombs of all sizes and descriptiQns. In one comer I 
well remember a stately monument of smooth stone, topped with a vast 
earcophagusi that round its am{4e aides anaouBced ^' the birtbi paren* 
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tage, and educatioa*' of the once proud mortal that lay there in moum- 
lul duet ; near it grew some stately firs, and often towards the autitm-* 
nal eqainox I have seen the angry wind shake down the nuts in mimic 
shower on this piece of human ingeonity, and watched them bound 
from one angle to another of the walk as they presented themselves in 
jutting. ]Mt>portion, Near the church door stood a capacious yew, the 
laigest I certainly ever saw, and I have heard it eulogised as the finest 
i n England ; its sturdy trunk sprang from the earth just where several 
of the paths met in one Jarge arena before the venerable porch ; over 
this space the luxuriant branches of the yew spread themselves, and 
with their thick foliage formed a natural portico against the dazzling 
•un or pelting torrent. Another monument I likewise well remember, 
though whose existence it records has entirely escaped me, was a little 
square, surrounded by iron railings, and gradually falling to pieces ; 
the main device, and what I suppose has principally impressed it on 
my monofy, were four little naked boys, Cupids I then thought them^ 
though now I can hardly believe that the God of Love could find kit 
way to the throne of Death. Be they what they might, there they 
stood with [Mcturesque patience supporting the fiat tablet which finished 
the whole design. I have some faint recollection that they had torches 
In their hands, but whether this was really so, or only the after o£f- 
spring of my own brain, owing to my thinking them Cupids, I cannot 
assert. 

Sweet village, and sweeter church-yard ! in thee, near thee, and 
round thee, I have wandered many a summer's day, full of my owa 
boyish reveries, and solitary as my own thoughts, save now and then 
I would meet an old care-worn yet well-known countenance, that 
woold kindly greet me with the words of cheering humanity ; and then» 
the acknowledgment of human beings over, would pass on his way, and 
leave me again to the glory of a summer sky, and the undisciplined 
starts of my own foolish brain, that seemed to partake of the sentiment 
of the very woods through which I wandered ; and burst to and fro in 
as unconbouled a course as the wild branchings of the sweet green* 
wood forest, where the wind whistled, the birds sang, and I wandered 
— all alike firee. Bifrovs. 



COMMON PLACES. 



LXXVI. 

Mankind are an incorrigible race. Give them but bugbears and 
idols — ^it is all that they ask; the distinctions of right and wrong, of 
truth and falseho^, of good and evil, are worse thanindifferent to them. 

LXXVII. 

The Devil was a great loss in the preternatural world. He was 
always something to fear and to hate. He supplied the antagonist 
powers of the imagination, and the arch of true religion hardly stands 
firm without him. Mr. Irving may perhaps bring him into fashionagain. 

LXXVIII. 

Perhaps the evils arising from excessive inequality in a state would 
be sufficiently obviated, if property were divided equally among 
the surviving children. Bnt it is said it would be impossible tp 
make a law for this purpose, under any circumsts^cM ot ^^ w 
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qaalificatioiui, because tbe least interference with the disposal of pro« 
perty would be striking at its existence and at the very root of all pro- 
perty. And yet this objection is urged in those very countries^ where the 
law of primogeniture (intended to keep it in disproportionate massesy 
and setting aside the will of the testator altogether) is established as an. 
essential part of the law of the land. So blind is reason, where passion 
or prejudice intervenes ! 

LXXIX. 

I should like, once in my life, to spit in the face of a legitimate mo- 
narch, who claimed me and the rest of mankind as his property. Who- 
ever he might be that openly or in his secret mind did this, assuredly, 
with a fit opportunity, the sacredness of his person would not prevent 
me from thus expressing my opinion of him and his claims. 

LXXX. 

Kings, who set up for Gods upon earth, should be treated as mad- 
men, which one half of them, or as idiots, which the other half, rqally 
are* 

LXXXI. 

T^ants are at all times mad with the lust of power. 

LXXXII. 

Reformers are naturally speculative people ; and speculative people 
are effeminate and inactive. They brpod over ideas, till realities be- 
come almost indifferent to them. They talk when they should act, and 
are distracted with nice doubts and distinctions, ' while the enemy is 
thundering at the gates, and the bomb-shells are bursting at their feet 
They hold up a paper Constitutioin as their shield, which the sword 
fHerces through, and drinks their heart's blood ! They are cowards, too, 
#Lt bottom ; and dare not strike a decisive blow, lest it should be reta- 
liated. While they merely prate of moderation and the public good, 
they think, if the worst, comes to the worst, there may still be a chance 
of retreat for them, hoping to screen themselves behind their imbecility. 
They are not like their opponents whose all is at stake, and who are' urged 
on by instinctive fury and habitual cunning to defend it : the common 
good is too remote a speculation to call forth any violent passions or 
personal sacrifices ; and if it should be lost, is as fine a topic as ever to 
harangue and lament about. Patriots are, by the constitution of their 
minds, poets ; and an Elegy on the fall of Liberty is as interesting to 
hear or to recite as an Ode on its most triumphant success. They 
who let off Ferdinand the other day, confiding in the promises of a 
traitor and in the liberality of. a despot, were greater hypocrites to 
themselves than he was. 
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REVI EW OF BO OKS. 

Travels through part of the United States and CanadOy in 1818 and 

1819. By John M» Duncan, A.B* 

[Gondnded.] ' , *> 

Mil. DuvcAK gives a very interesting chapter upon the Amerioaii 
Indians, in which he ably combats the selfish arguments that represent 
^em as altogether incapable of civilization^ We can all estimate both 
the source and the value of this application of logic, so exercised as 
it has been on the subject of Negro slavery : — 

^ What I have seen and beard among the Tuscarora Indians, confirms to .the 
utmost what I have long believed, that it is folly and worse than folly, to talk of the 
^mposuibility of civilizing the North American abcH^gines. It is a matter of shame 
to intelligent men, that snch assertions should ever have been made. That it may 
t>e difficult to carry it into full effect I readily grant, but the principal obstacles 
which exist, have arisen from the unprincipled conduct of the white traders ; many 
of whom, if morality were the standard of our determination, are much better enti-^ 
tied to the appellation pfsavggcs than Uie poor despised Indians. 

"• Since the period when Europeans first set foot tn the western continent, their 
^ndibct toWards the Indians has been with few exceptions, fer there have been a' 
few, acombinatipn of deceit, rapacity, and cruelty, too atrocious to be character-, 
ized by any ordinary epithet of aggravation. They found a few thousands of naked 
men in peaceful possession of imir.ense tracts of fertile ground, watered by vast lakeg 
and navigable rivers ; they cast their covetous eyes upon the immense continent,' 
^nd at last, by fraud and intrigue, succeeded in acquiring possession of nearly the 
whole, and in almost entirely extirpating, the race by which it had been peopled, 

*^ It would be a lone and a heart-rending tale, to recount the various carcumstan- 
ees under which this nas been accomplishied ; but features of general resemblance' 
pervade them all. The white men were strong — the red men were weak i the whit* 
men were crafty and designing— the red men open and unsuspicious ; tbe whit^ 
men wanted the land— the red men were obliged to let them have it. Riim, pow- 
der, and the bayonet, weire the efficient agents in completing the change. Ttie 
Indians were instigated to mutual havoc and massacre, and the whites completed' 
what they began. The dispirited remnants of the scattered tribes became the slaves 
of drunkenness and sloth ; and the land which was yet left them, they were easily 
persuaded to exchanffe for intoxicating liquors, or whatever else their spoilers chose 
to give. < Finally,* said the Indian chief, *• they drove us back from time to time 
into the wilderness, far from the water, and the fish, and the oysters. They havis' 
destroyed the eame ; our people have wasted away, and now we live miserable and' 
wretched, while they are enjoying our fine and beautiful country.* * 

^ After Europeans had thus plundered them of their territory— debased, and 
almost exterminated their race— to fill up the measure of their cruelty, they slan- 
dered their character with every possible misrepresentation, till the Indians of 
North America are regarded, by most European nations, as the very abstraction and 
condensation of all that is hateful in human nature ; — men whom it is perfectly im- 
possible to reclaim from barbarism,.and who may therefore be consignc^d to destrue^' 
tion, without the slightest injustice, and without any causd for remorse, completely 
blotted from the catalogue of^^living oreatores. 

VOL. I. a*^ 
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** One of the principal arguments, if such it can be called, by which some haY« 
sought to prove tneir incapacity for civilization, is the circumstance oftheir having 
so rapidly melted away before the encroachments of the whites, and having so sel- 
dom become incorporated with their invaders. But any other result must have 
been almost miraculous. Let it be recollected that fhe whites, not contented with 
destroying themselves as many as they could, took every opportunity of artfully 
instigating war between one tnbe and another ; and that on every occasion on which 
the various European settlers themselves fell out and fought, each party collected to 
its aid multitudes of Indian warriors, to be food for the weapons oftheir destructive 
warfare. In the contests between the French and British coloniKts, in the revolu- 
tionary war, and in the recent unhappy renewal of hostilities, the Indians were, 
without reason or pity, involved in contests in which they were no way interested, 
and crushed between the two contending powers, like grain between the millstones. 
Rancorous hatred to the whites and to each other, has been promoted in every pos- 
sible way ; spirituous liquors copiotisly administered for the oesest of purposes ; im- 
morality of every kind eagerly promoted, loathsome and hitherto unknown diseases 
propagated; instructionof every kind withheld from them ; and yet in the face of 
all this, we are called upon to bold up our hands like simpletons, and wonder thai 
the Indians have disappeared!*' 

Let U8, however, hear both aides : Mr. Duocan quotes from a leading 
American the most fortible condensation of the line of argument which 
he controverts : — 

** < It is tolerably well ascertained,' saysthe journalist,* that they (the Indians) 
cannot support the .neighbourhood of civilization. Foreign and ignorant judges 
may sneer at this, but it is a simple fact ascertained by experience. To take mea- 
sures to preserve the Indians, is to take measures to preserve so much barbarity, 
helplessness, and want, to the exclusion of so much industry and thriflines8.-*Tha 
object of true humanity is, not blindly to better the condition of a ^iven individual 
whether he will be bettered or not, but to put a happier individual in the place of a 
lessbappy one. If it can be done by changing the nature of the latter, it is wwllf 
if it cannot, leave him to the operation of his character and habits ; do not resist tl^« 
order of Providende which is carrying him away, and when he is gone, a civilittd 
man will step into his place and your end is attained.' " 

In speaking of the original peopling of America, Mr, Duncan 
comes to a conclusion, that the various remnants of antiquity in thc^ 
State of the Ohio, and elsewhere, are not of Indian origin. The 
human bones found in some of these tumuli, and the fragments of 
armour composed of copper, overlaid with silver, bespeak a different 
people ; for until the arrival of the Europeans, the Indians were en- 
tirely unacquainted with metals, and the bones which have been 
excavated denote quite a different race of men ; nor ha.ve the Indiana 
any sort of tradition concerning these relics. The following account of 
three distinct Indian languages is curious :— 

** Among the Indiana ^ho formerly peopled that part of the continent . which lies 
east of the Mississippi, three languages appear to nave been spoken, radically dif- 
ferent from each other. At least all the dialects, of which any vestiges survive, 
have been satisfactorily traced to one or other of three great sources ; among which- 
as yet no aflBnity has been detected, except that of a somewhat similar grammatical 
structure. We should probably err, however,, were we to decide that these nations 
were not originally of a common origin. They were unacquainted with letters* and 
their languages were therefore liable to perpetual change ; and as it is but lately 
that these supposed primitive tongues have been reduced to so small a number, it 
seems not improbable tlwt farther investigation may limit them yet more. 

** These languages have been called the Iroquois, the Lenape, and the Floridian. 
The first is the origin of the dialects spoken by the Six Nations, to which I have 
already alluded, and other tribes formerly existing north of the St. Lawrence. Tlie 
second was spoken by the Delawares and others, ortce occupying the greater partoC 
the interior of the United States. The third is spoken by tlie Creeks, and others ia 
tlie southern States, and Florida. 

**■ The Lenape tongue appears to have prevailed much more extensTvely.lhan either 
of the olhera, and was, so fares we yet know, much more copious aud systematic. 
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Its grammatical system is highly artificial, and disappoints completely every apri" 
•orx idea which we can have of an unwritten language spokeu by roving hunters. 
In place of the division of nouns into the genders, it recognises only the distinctions 
of animate and inanimate, and this classification passes also into verbs. It possesses 
a singular, dual, and two plurals, a particular and a general. In the verb, the 
variety of moods and tenses appears to have exceeded that of the Greek ; and its 
flexion is modified not only by pronominal prefixes and affixes, as in the Hebrew, 
but also by others having an adverbial and conjunctive power. The verb enters 
besides into combination with nouns, adjectives, and prepositions, with a facility 
unknown in European languages, so that a very complicated idea which in modem 
languages would require a circumlocution, is intelligibly condensed in the Lenap^ 
into a single word, expressive of person, action, time, place, and circumstance* 
From this characteristic of the Indian languages, for it extends throughout them all, 
an American writer has given them the very appropriate epithet of |»o(y«j^N/Ae/tc. 

'* The language of the Iroquois is thought to exist in its purest state in the Mo- 
hawk dialect. The other five nations readily understand what is written in the' 
Mohawk, although each individually has a different tongue. The Iroquois seems 
not to have been so critically analyzed as the Lenap^, but so far as has been yet 
ascertained, it correspond:! in most of its grammatical peculiarities, particularly that 
of being poly synthetic. li recognizes, however, the distinction of masculine and 
feminine in nouns. 

** The Floddian is less known than either of the others, and with regard to those 
dialects prevalent to the westward of the Mississippi, there seems to exist no certain 
information."^ 

The comparison drawn by Mr. Duncan between the inhabitants of 

tbe two banks of the river St. Lawrence is very amnsing, and the 

difference is pleasantly illustrated by the following passage : — 

» Were a canal cut from Montreal to La Chine, a distance of only nine miles, 
those troublesome rapids which intervene would be avoided, and the necessity 
superseded which at present exists of transporting so far, by land, all the merchan- 
dise which goes up the country. Such a canal has been talked of for about twenty 
years, and some time ago 85^0002. was voted for it, by the provincial legislature. 
Farther than this it has not yet advanced. In the mean time these fidgetty Yan-' 
kees are pushing vigorously forward their canal of S64 miles between lake Erie and 
Che Hudson, and the other of 60, between the Hudson and lake Champlain ; and 
possibly when they have the whole finished, they may take a fancy to cross the St. 
Lawrence and in a mere frolic turn up the nine miles between Mo ntreal and L<a 
Chine ; — it will hardly be a fortnight's work for them.'* 

The ascertainment of the scientific line agreed upon for the boun- 
dary between the United States and Canada^ it seems, has produced 
unexpected results to both sidea : — 

'' About eleven miles from Isle aux Noix we pass Rousse's Point, upon the western 
bank, where a very fine semicircular stone fort has been erected since last war by 
the American Government. This in the event of future hostilities would have been, 
in the hands of the Americans, a complete safeguard against the advance of any hos- 
tile squadron from Canada; but it has lately been whispered that the Commis- 
sioners for ascertaining the forty-6fth parallel of latitude, the boundary line between 
the two countries, have discovered that this fine fort stands on British ground, and 
will of course become an unintentional present from the United States to his majesty. 
The chief astronomer employed on behalf of Britain was a passenger with me in the 
steam boat, but he preserved a very prudent silence, and declined answering any 
questions on the subject.**' 

The following account of the commemoration of St. Andre w*s day a) 
New York is very characteristic, both of Mr. Duncan and of the mixture 
of old and new sentiment which neceissarily prevails among the various 
classes of emigrants from the old world : — 

* This report was eventually confirmed, and excited not a little exultation on the 
one side, and mortification on the other. The theodolites of the astronomers bow- 
ever have subsequently made another discovery, less to the taste of the Canadians, 
which is, that the only navigable channel of the Long Sault rapid is on the AroAtU 
can side of the line^ and of course that our boats must a«k. V«we No tAN\^\ftSN.<» 
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^ Sov, 90th. St. Andrew's day. A broad blue banner is flying from one of ttie- 
-windows of the City Hotel, * blent with the silver cross, to Scotia dear,' and at half 
past four I go like a true Scotsman to dine with the St. Andrew's Society of New- 
York. ^My heart throbbed high as I passed along Broadway, after breakfast, and 
saw the national banner waving over tne democratic heads of the New Yorker?*^ 
Jutland for ever I . . 

^^ Dec, Ist. I was sadly mortified last night ; — a miserably insipid mixture of K4m- 
keeistn and Land-of-Cakeism ; neither one nor other, but both spoiled. 

** At four I repaired with Mr. — — to the hotel ; paid five dollars for a ticket, 
and was introduced in due form to the president pro tempore of the Society.* He 
and the other oflBce-bearers received their brither Scots in the large dancing hall of! 
the hotel ; they were conspicuous among the men of the north coimfrte, by broad 
blue and white collars, from which hung a large medallion of the patron of 
Scotland. 

'^ While dinner was serving in the adjoining room, our national feelings were' 
routed by a brawny limbed son of the mountains, who with, the drone of a pair of 
immense bagpipes under his arm, strutted up and down the hall, braying Scottish 
airs with all nis might. By and by the dinner bell rang, the ample portal was 
thrown open, and the northern tide flowed in-«> The Campbells are coming ahol' 
aho !' The president took post at the convex extremity of a large horse-shoe table, 
the vice-presidents at either end, and when all had arranged themselves in due 

order, the chaplain of the society. Dr. ,,'was called upon to ofiBeiate. The gUHet 

of the hotel, however, had neglected to give the signal in the antichamber, and 
while the reverend clergyman was raising his voice within, the pip^ were still' 
vociferating without, so that the sounds drowned each other and we lost the benefif 
of both. 

" As soon as the covers were removed, my eyes ran over the ample board in quest 
of the barley kail, the smoking sheep's head and trotters, the sqnsy haggis, 

' Wha's pin wad hielp to mend a milly 
In time o' need.' 

But alas ! these national luxuries found no place in the bill of fare ; even a solitary 
fragment of oatmeal cake was not to be seen. A sumptuous dinner was before us» 
but not a solitary dish that was characteristic of our native land.* The toasts how- 
ever I expected would be more commemorative of auld langsyne, and the music 
exclusively national ;— presently some scrapers of catgut, perched in the orchestra, 
twisted Yankee Doodle out of their asthmalic instruments, and scarcely was a Scot- 
tish tune given us during the whole of the evening, whose effect was not immedi- 
ately neutralized by an American one. 

** By and by the cloth was removed, and the president gave the word,— ^ The 
day, and all that honour it 5' which was repeated at right and left by the croupiers, 
and swallowed with enthusiasm. * Scotland the land of our nativity,' ' America 
the country of our adoption.' followed in due course. * The President of the United 
States;' — rather too soon, thought I. * The King of Great Britain and all friendly 
powers;' — The King of Great Britain and all friendly powers! — and is it only be- 
cause he is one o? the friendly powers , that Scotsmen at a national anniversary drink 
their good old king's health ! It needed the king's anthem, which followed this 
toast, and would have needed more, to make it palatable. * The Vice President of 
the United States, elevated by the voice of a free and intelligent people, to the 
second situation in the only representative government upon earth.' Och-hon a-ree I 
Och-hon a-ree 1 — and are Scotsmen in America so utterly regardless of their coun- 
try's renown, that they thus at a St. Andrew's dinner slight the sovereign of the 
land, and slander its free constitution— the envy and the admiration of the whole 
world? — and all because the Vice President of the United States, and the Mayor 
of New York, had honoured the Society with their company ? Truly such Scotsmen 
should abjure the name." 



♦ The President was at thai time in England. 

* On remonstrating afterwards with one of the oflBce-bearers of the society on the 
inconsistency of such a St. Andrew's dinner, he told me that the cook had tried on 
one occasion to manufacture a haggis, but that the appetites of the Aioerico-Scots- 
men had become too refined to relish such fare. Theysipped a monel or twofroo, 
the point of a tea spoon, and then hollowed out.** W"**!-- *•' y <**«•" I 
heafd in another quarter that into the said ha| ' ^tTftdfff^'V 
as an American improvement j but this I couj^i '.^^ .' ^^ 
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Under the head of New York, which concludes these rerj able and 
instructive volumes, is comprehended much of the general observation 
and characteristic remark which form no mean part of their value,— 
the remarks of Mr. Duncan upon that slavery, the existence of which 
forms so great and inconsistent a blot in the otherwise fair social and 
political pretensions of the United States, it is not, however, by a 
blind attention to American delinquency alone, in this particular^ 
that our author distinguishes himself ;<^n the contrary, he admits. thai 
the introduction of slavery in America was against the wishes of the 
early colonists — a point also ably set forward in the recent publication 
of Mr. Barham, who shows that both in the West Indies and the 
Anglo-American states, Great Britain at once both established and 
protected the nefarious trade and system of Slavery, the consequences 
of which are now becoming so great a source of perplexity in all three. 
Mr. Duncan observes, that when the United States became indepen - 
dent, they should have done away with slavery ; and then proceeds to 
remark, that some of them have done so, but that others hold fast to 
the system with the utmost tenacity. True, — with precisely the same 
sort of tenacity which characterises the West Indian proprietor ; and 
what argument can be used against the consequent procrastination in 
the federal government, which is not equally applfcable to our own 
in regard to the West Indian colonies ? The silly boast that a slave 
cannot exist on British ground where they are not wanted, while they 
are an established property where they can be made useful, is not a 
whit less inconsistent than the correspondent vaunts in regard to the 
only land of freedom, so frequent in the mouths of the Americans^ 
In point of fact, the struggles pf property and self-interest are very 
similar in both countries, and if the faultless are to throw the first 
Btonei a stone will never be thrown. This, in regard to the maiii 
question i — in reference to many of the incidental iniquities growing out 
of the system of slavery in the United States, Mr. Duncan is more 
successful ; and he mentions one or two in relation to the kidnapping 
of free negroes, which .are of the very essence of shameful oppression 
and ii\justice.* 

Mr. Duncan is very amusing upon the newspaper press of America^ 
which, with certain exceptions, seems to be planned upon the model of 
our Irish journals, and to exhibit in point of party hostility, and per- 
sonal attack, a very close resemblance. They however fall short 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, in one particular, — the con- 
struction of journals under the protection of party, with a view to ma- 
lignant attack, slander, and annoyance alone. They have neither 
Blackwoods, Bulls, Beacons, nor Antidotes at present; for, although 
their inferior prints can scold coarsely enough, they display little of 
that concentrated and quintessential rancour and malignity, a small 
portion of which, like the newly discovered acetate of morphine^ can 
poison with safety, and assassinate without redress. 

With respect to American literature, the sentiments of Mr. Duncan 
Mem to us to be eminently sound — the observations upon the operation 
«if periedical criticism especially. That it may now and then operate 
to clftnn and repress peculiar genius, we allow ; but that it tends to 



s,i. 



♦ See Note, Vol. U, y^?,^ VbXi, 
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forward the maas ia equally certain. Satisfied that the advaiiccniMiif 
of many vigorous and healthy plants is far beyond the forced produc 
t^n of a few rare ones, we willingly accept the evil with the good, 
although erery way dispased to lessen the alloy as much as possible :-— 

** Much has been written on the subject of American Hteratiiret and Yarions the- 
ories have been proposed to account for the comparative scantiness of original com- 
positions, and the frequent inferiority of much that has been written. I have no 
new hypothesis to propose upon the subject. The fact is sufficiently accounted for 
by the state of the country, as a youn^; and a risins one ; offering more encourage- 
ment to commercial and a^rricultural adventure, than to literary and ptiiloaophical 
pursuits ; and probably this kind of mental tutelage has existed longer than its natu- 
ral time, from the influence of a hereditary disposition in the natives to loole else- 
where for their literature. Those who were disposed to write, felt a misgiving in 
tbefr hearts as to their own strength, and allowed their powers to be deadened by a 
chillincaweof foreign criticism. Those again who were to purchase their writ- 
ings, felt no confidence in literary productions of domestic origin ; they did notex- 
Eid much, and they were slow to admit the existence of even moderate excellence, 
very vessel from Liverpool brings an importation of new authors, which the ac- 
commodating booksellers immediately transmute from a costly into a cheap form, 
and a torrent of British authors, of legally accredited talent, deluges the land^ and 
carries with it the minds and the partialities of the multitude. Our Reviews have 
contributed to increase and perpetuate this feeling of intellectual subordination. 
They have almost alway»4n criticising American authors doled out their praise in 
very niggardly portions, and frequently accompanied the little which they gave, 
with a tone of affected condescension more disheartening than censure; patting, as 
it were, the author like the schoolboy on the head, and comforting bim with— 
• Very vfeWfor an ^mertGon,— very well indeed !' 

** Indications, I think, are very plainly discernible of a change in this respect. 
Not many large or aspiring works indeed have yet been published, of a very supe- 
rior kind, but here and there a fugitive essay has made its appearance, or disooarse, 
or memoir, like those to which I have alluded ; not unfrequently without the 
author's name, who seems to shrink from the wrath of the literary inquiiitors; many 
of these exhibit a purity and nervousness of style, with an indef>endence of mind 
which may probably stimulate their authors to try their strength in more aastained 
efforts. The public voice too has begun to cry shame, at uie sceptical disbelief 
which has so long prevailed, of the possibility of American literary talent; and 
when some master spirit has fairly vindicated his own inherent strengtn, and set the 
bold example of revolt from European domination, he will dbubtless find a band of 
brothers, ready to rise with enthusiasm and determination to aid him in the conflict; 
and a second revolution, yet more honourable than the first, will sooner or later be 
the consequence. Men have no conception of what they are able to achieve, till 
they fairly task their energies in the trial. There is abundance of talent in the 
country, conversational, oratorical, and professional'; there is widely diffused a 
great amount of general information, and its insepaVable attendant, a desire to ac- 
quire more ; there is much purity of moral sentiment, and much sterling religious 
principle ; there is a fair proportion of classical learning, and a still larger share of 
scientific knowledge;— these arethe very elements of literature, even ofthe highest 
order, and although they may slumber unseen and unheard of for a time, the con- 
nexion of cause and effect must cease, if they do not ultimately blaze forth in endur- 
ing brilliancy. 

^ The powerful aid of periodical criticism will not be wanting ; and who can cal- 
culate what that mighty engine has wrought in Britain ? It has dravm forth latent 
talent, it has encouraged and rewarded timid worth, it has spread a taste for reading 
and a taste for philosophizing, and it has infused a literary spirit into thousand 
who knew not its inspiration ; it has at the same time checked presumption, ex- 
posed ignorance, and punished folly : and although these beneficial effects have 
not been produced without a good deal of concomitant mischief, and sometimes 
cases of cruel individual injustice, yet no one can dispassionately estimate the rela- 
tive amounts, without at once confessing that the good has far outweighed the evil." 

Our author, with a little occasional inconsistency, excusable enough 
in a Printer to the University of Glasgow, detracts from the value of 
the open representative system of America, and speculates on the prp- 
buble result when the country becomes more popiidoiu^— >*' a pure dfr- 
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anocracy is not fit Ua fallen creatures?' Mr. DaDcan, however, in the 
following animated passage, finds oat that cam^\et» Religious Freedom is 
perfectly so ; and we ask him how it can possibly exist while represen- 
tation is a partial and private property? The spirit of a peculiar sect 
which is prevalent in these obsen^ations does not detract from their 
general soundness: — 

'* In the relicious freedom which America enioys, I see a more unquestioned su- 
periority. In Britain we enjoy toleration, but here they enjoy liberty. If govern- 
ment has a rizht to grant a toleration to any particular set of religious opinions, it 
has also aright to take it away; and such a right with regard to opinions exclu- 
sively religious I would deny m all cases, because totally inconsistent with the na- 
ture of religion, in tha proper meaning of the word, and equally irreconcileable 
with civil libertjr, rightly so called. God has given to each of us his inspired word, 
and a rational mind to which that word is addressed. He has also made known to 
us, that each for himself must answer at his tribunal for his principles and con- 
duct. What man then, or body of men, has a right to tell me, ** Vou do not think 
aright on religious subjects, but we will tolerate your error?'' The answer is a. most 
obvious one, *^ Who ^ave you authority to dictate ?— pr what exclusive claim 
have you to infallibility?" If my sentiments do not lead me into conduct 
inconsistent with the weluire of my fellow-creatureii, the question as to. their accu- 
racy or fallacy is one between God and my own conscience ; and though a iaii; sub- 
ject for argument, is hone for compulsion. 

'* The Inquisition undertook to regulate astronomical science ; and Kings and 
Parliaments have with equal propriety presumed to legislate upon questions of theo- 
logy. Tlie world has outgrown the former, and it will one day be ashamed that it 
has been so long of outgrowing the latter. The founders of tlie American republic 
saw the absurdity of employing the Attorney-General to refute deism and infide- 
lity, or of attempting to influence opinion on abstract subjects by penal enactmeot ; 
they saw also the injustice of taxing the whole, to support the religious opinions of 
the few, and have set an example which older governments will one day or otlier 
be compelled to follow. 

** In America the question is not. What is his creed ? — but, What is his conduct? 
Jews have all the privileges of Christians; Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents meet on common ground. No religious test is required to qualify for pub- 
lic office, except in some cases a mere verbal assent to the truth of the Christian 
religion ; and in every court throughout the country, it is optional \ybether you 
give your aflBrmation or your oath. 

^ It has been often said, that the disinclination of the heart to religious trut]>, 
renders a state establishment absolutely necessary, for the purpose of christianizing 
the country* Ireland and America can furnish abundant evidence of the fallacy of 
such an hypothesis. In the one country we see an ecclesiastical establishment. of 
the most costly description, utterly inoperative in dispelling ignorance or refuting 
error; in the other, no establishment of any kind« and yet religion making daily 
and hourly progress, promoting enquiry, diffusing knowledge, strengthening the 
weak, and mollifying the hardened. Tlie religious aspect ot America is no doubt 
chequered with gloomy spots, and I believe that in a large portion of the southern 
States, ignorance aiid irreligion prevail to a deplorable extent; but even in our own 
<»mparatively small portion of tne globe's surface, how large a proportion of pa* 
rishes are to oe founci, where there is all the apparatus of religion, a steeple, a bene- 
fice, and an inctimbent,but an utter famine of the bread of li^ ? and in bow many 
taiore do we find that dissenterism, that is, systematic opposition to the established 
religion, has been the sole means of preserving the knowledge of the truth ? . 

*' When we dispassionately examine the history and present condition of the 
various divisions ol the United States, we shall be constrained to admit that religion 
has made as extensive progress as we could possibly have expected from any esta- 
blishment; nay, that it is probably in as active a state of advancement, in the older 
sections of the country, as in any part of the world. If any would imagine that aa 
establishment would have improved matters, let him look to Canada ; and even 
setting aside all reference to the French population, .let him tell us what has been 
eflRscted, among those of British descent, l>y a lordly episcopacy, supported by annual 
stipends from government, and a seventh part of all granted lands. I refer, of 
oourse, iir the^ie remarks^ to evangelical religion, properly so called. 

The '4dviee of our hard -hooded tmvcller, iu r^^cX \a^ ^^'Kxv^n^Cv^'DL-^»^ 
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Ajofterioa, k equally iensible and judicious, Steering equaMy dear of 
Ae obliqaity of visbn arising out of political discontent at native 
coontry, on the one side ; and of the bilious colouring of disappointed 
adrentnrers on the other. It thus forcibly concludes :— • 

** In • word, my advice would be i If you are enjoying a mod^Fate degree of 
prosperity at home, do not think of quitting it. Your sucreiBS in Ameri<!a is at beflt 
problematical ; while the difference of customs, manner of living, and climate, is 
what many will find it very difficult to endure. Ofthose who einigrate, there are 
certainly many who prosper, and some who accumulate fortunes ; but how many 
kre there at home who are equally successful, who have never stirred from their 
native city ? Hundreds have come to America, who bitterly lament their folly ; and 
who have found, to their dear-bought experience, that gold neither, paves th^ 
streets, nor grows upon the trees. 

** There cannot be a doubt, however, that the United States are a rapidly rising 
nation. There ifi much in their political and social system that may need improve- 
ment; but there is also much in both from which the older Hemisphere mi^ht pro- 
fitably take instruction. They know nothing of the feudal barbarisms, which yet 
in a thousand ways obstruct the progress of knowledge and improvement even in 
Britain, lliere are no close corporations, to prevent an ingenious man from reaping 
the reward of his skill, in any branch to which he may direct it. At home, were 1 
to discover an improved way of baking a loaf, or a more expeditious and durable 
way of constructing a shoe, 1 could not practise my invention. Both are chartered 
crafts ; in the one of which I should have to purchase my freedom, and in tlie other 
i iDould not purchase it at all. No such exclusive privileges exist here. 

^ Discovery in arts and sciences have already made rapid progress in America, 
and in all probability will continue to do so. There is an elasticity in the national 
character, which mskes them in some measure discontented with beaten tracks;— 
all are aiming at something new ; and when all are aiming, some must be suc^ 
cessful. 

** As merchants, none but the British can match them for restless activity and en- 
terprize;. and they are -happily free from some of the fetters which encumber our 
motions. There is no East India Company to annoy them with its monopoly ; and 
they are already the favourites in the Chinese maricet, in spite of the influence of 
our eastern nabobs. Their merchant ships probably excel those of all nations for 
elegance of model, and rapidity of sailing, and there is not a free port in the world 
where their sailors may not be found. 

*' Of their future destiny and influence we can say nothing ; but he is not a friend 
to his species who does not wish well to the United States. ' A errand experiment 
in politics and religion is there going forward — an experiment which, if succesafiilj 
will be productive of unestimated happiness to the human race; and whether sue* 
cessful or not, will, we know, be one in that chain of events, which is to issue in 
diffusing over the whole earthy 

" A liberty 
Unsung by poets, and by senators unpraised ; 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away !*' 

The concluding chapter of this work is taken up with a summary of 
the state of religion in the United States, as exemplified in its places of 
Worship, and Missionary, Bible, Episcopal, and other distributive and 
inculcative societies. The detail, of course, is not of a nature for extract 
in a necessarily brief review like our own ; but there is quite enough to 
overthrow the position of the disinterested reasoners, who regard rich 
ecclesiastical establishments as essential to purity and intensity of 
faith. The United States are clearly as actively religious as any 
country in Christendom ; possibly, having nothing to contend for in that 
particular, in the simple advancement of assumed truth they are a feir 
degrees more so. Mankind are more ready to communicate general 
advantages, than to share a monopoly. 

With a restriction to the nature of the information whioh Mr. Dun- 
itto io litf preface more direaly-ptofeMm (o tovrtr^ nthnitrtii «o> 
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to affirm, that we have been far more interested and amaised with his 
labours than with those of any of his more recent predecessors. Hie 
religious peculiarities and predilections we have describe, but pos^ 
sessingy as he does, a happy talent for observation, and for the con^ 
veyance of that which he observes, it is easy to allow for his excess of 
aversion to Socinianism and church organs, as well as for that most 
unfortunate of the fruits of unmeasured attachment to an exclusive 
and excluding creed, — a disposition to query the benefit of all exer^ 
tions in the way of amelioration and improvement, which spring from 
other sources. The natural powers and mother wit of Mr. Duncan 
being happily stronger than even his prejudices, the result comes out 
pretty well after ail, and the Americans need not seek for a more 
^* honest chronicler than Ghriffith." 

Looking at the every day increasing mass of corrective informatite^ 
in relation to the United States of America, we think .that the time is not 
far distant, when the general notions concerning this land of freedom 
and energy will be tolerably accurate. We think we perceive at pre»- 
sent, that the vulgar and exaggerated tone of the virulent declaimers 
on both sidei^ the Atlantic is declining ; and that, while such contemp- 
tible misrepresentations as those in the Quarterly Review are seen 
through and despised, the shallow misconception in regard to emigra- 
tion, and the inducements to cultivate the American wilderness, is 
equally appreciated. That the United States form a republic, and 
flourish without a church establishment, would be quite enough for 
Quarterly Reviewers, if even their rising greatness produced none of 
the inflation and presumption of which it supplies a great deal ; and 
which, by the way, rather furnishes the subject than the object of so 
much Admiralty and be-laurelled abuse. Labouring, in their voca- - 
tion, these stipendiaries must debase a rising republic at all events, 
and in some respects, a rival maritime one still more ; while, on the 
other hand, a consciousness of high destinies, and a perception of 
growing importance, is continually producing materials for this useless 
verbal castigation. We say verbal castigation, for it will exceed* 
ingly perplex Messrs. Barrow and Southey to discover a single act of 
critical and practical statesmanship, in which the authorities of Ame- 
rica have not displayed, and do not display, a coolness of judgment^ a 
soundness of discrimination, and a happy union of energy and deci- 
sion, which might do honour to the oldest government in the world. 
We are not aware of any European diplomacy which has reason to 
boast pf its superior dexterity in a business-like intercourse with that 
of America. ^ 

It being tmposssible to deny the vast expansion of moraj and politi- 
cal sources of greatness in this vast rising country, it is part of loyal 
scepticism to look forward to^a period when so loose a government can 
no longer exist. Even Mr. Dtincan, without giving in to the usual 
Tory jargon on this theme, is of opinion that a time may come when 
the extent of personal representation may lead to confusion. To say 
what any country will be two or three centuries hence, would be diffi- 
cult:— what was our own as many centuries ago? — ^but to imagine 
human nature so besotted as to grow away from free institutions into 
dote ones, with all the advantages of an early education in the prin- 
^{ilfiiiof fip0sd<mi; i^ what we cannot be readily \n^iii^\»\^A«^^* Vl 
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k contrary to the tenor oC all modern history ; a truth which, in the 
long mn, eren Spam and Portugal will assist to demonstrate. It is 
■useless to a^H^eal to ancient history ; the printing-press ** han changed 
all that;'' for although men continue tiie same, the circumstances 
which surround them are totally diffsrent* Neither, in respect to Ame- 
rica, is any parallel to be drawn from the unfitness for representatire 
freedom of the despotically-governed inhabitants of Europe. Emanci- 
pated slaves are almost unavoidably tumultuous ; but what is to render 
educated freemen so unruly ? It would be unfortunate indeed, if the 
best and noblest theoretical principles, reduced to action, could not 
.form for themselves as safe and commodious railways as the most 
odious and unnatural practices and misgovemment. Let us hope — 
nay, let us trust the contrary ; and without clogging the clearness of 
pur perceptions with visionary ideas of perfectibility, spurn at these 
insidious attempts to make that unavoidable which is only contingent, 
and thus cowardly give up the game of liberty as '* unfit for /alien 
creatures.** 

In fact, in reference to these gratuitous anticipations, not altogether 
■discouraged by a party in America itself, whose object it is to temper 
.the impetuous tide of democracy, we can look only to one rational 
{ground of apprehension,— *the necessity that will sooner or later arise 
for strengthening the hands of the general Executive. This must 
sooner or later follow ; and to guard against ithe effects of this tina- 
Toidable delegation will be the grand difficulty of the friends of free- 
dom in America ; but with neither established church nor an aristo- 
cracy, it will scarcely be insurmountaUe- There is a great difference 
between pulling down establishments and peerages, and preventing 
their formation. 

To conclude, the United States of America may be r^arded as a 
grand although fortuitous experiment on the side of liberty ; promising 
in the extreme, and likely, in its consequences, to modify the future 
history of the world, by shewing the high degree of freedom to which 
man may be socially and politically framed, and in which able and 
efficient national government may be safely yet energetically adminn- 
tered. 



An Essay on Apparitions. By John Alder son^ M. 2). 

Most of our general readers are acquainted with the very acute and 
illustrative essay of Dr. Ferriar of Manchester on this subject. The 
present comparatively brief production is republished, in order to claim 
for its author a priority in regard to the theory advanced by both. 
There is an order of mind to which this dispute will be of some conse- 
quence ; but we must confess that to us it is of very little. The two pants 
established by it, we imagine, are nxm admitted by most who can boast of 
mens sana in corpore sano, always presuming the non-interference of 
prejudice or superstition. In point of fact, however, Dr. Aldersoo is 
clearly entitled to the merit of simply stating the probable rise of every 
ghost story that ever was manufactured without the aid of imposture ; 
and of deducing from facts and cases submitted to his own observatiOB 
and medical skill those conclusions, which Dr, Ferriar fahaequeiitlj, 
Md we hope without tntentlon^A coiiwito<«t^ sawrtitt kKrtlJtf * 
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being the first to deduce and enumerate. Dr. Ald^rson published first 
in 1810, Dr. Ferriar in 1813; but the former gentleman's Sitatement 
amounting simply to a paper drawn up for a literary society, escaped 
due general notice in the first instance ; and although subsequently 
republished, the more popular work of Dr. Ferriar had, in some mea- 
sure, allayed all curiosity on the subject. 

Next to the influence of superstition, and the discouragement uni- 
formly given from quarters which it is unnecessary to specify, to scep- 
ticism generally, we may attribute the lingering credulity in regard to 
6upernatural appearances, to that uniyersality of tradition, upon which 
Dr. Johnson has laid so mischievous a stress in his Rasselas. It is 
impossible to get rid of so much testimony, .by the general charge of 
imposture ; and a vague imputation of the effects to a disordered state 
of the imagination was not sufficient to the assailment of undeniable 
asseveration. The great merit of the works of the Drs. Alderson and 
Ferriar consists in a simple and practical exhibition of cases, which 
account at once for all the supposed phenomena, and leave the credit 
of the various grave persons unimpeached who have either deposed to 
the existence of phantoms from their own experience, or who have 
been irresistibly led to confide in the statements of witnesses in whom 
they could do no other than implicitly confide. In this small tract, 
Dr. Alderson enumerates four or five cases, that came under his own 
cognizance and cure, which, although few, are in themselves sufficient 
to shew the real source of the vast variety of visitation from the other 
world, which has eternally haunted the mind of man, and existed in 
legend and record, in every stage of human existence. We give the 
first of them as the most curious and comprehensive:-— 

** I was called upon some time ago to visit Mr. ,who at that time kept a dram 
shop. Having at different times attended him, and thence knowing him very well; 
I was struck with something singular in bis manner on my first entrance. He went 
np stairs with me, but evidently hesitated, occasionally, as he went. When he ^t 
into his chamber, he expressed some apprehension, lest I should consider him in- 
sane, and send him to the asylum at York, whither I had not long before sent one 
of his pot-companions. — ^ Whence all these apprehensions? — What is the matter 
.with you ! — Why do you look so full of terror 2' He then sat down, and gave me 
a history of his complaint. 

*' About a week or ten days before, after drawing some liquor in his cellar for a 
girl, he desired her to take away the oysters which lay upon the floor, and which 
he supposed she had dropped ; — the girl, thinking him drunk, laughed at him, and 
went out of the room."He endeavoured to take them up himself, and -to his great 
astonishment could find none.— He was met going out of the cellar, when at the 
door he met a soldier, whose looks he did not like, attempting to enter. He desired 
to know what he wanted there ; and upon receiving no answer, but, as he thought, 
a menacing look, he sprang forward to seize the intruder, and^ to his no small 
surprise, found that it was a phantom. The cold sweat hung upon his brow — he 
trembled in every limb—- it was the dusk of the evening ; as ne walked along the 
passage the phantom flKted before his eyes — he attempted to follow it, resolutely 
determined to satisfy himself; but as this vanished, there appeared others at a 
distance, and he exhausted himself by fruitless attempts to lay hold of them. He 
hastened to his family, with marks of terror and confusion; for, though a nuin 
hitherto of the most undaunted resolution, he confessed to me that he now felt what 
it was to be completely terrified. During the whole of that night he was odnstantly 
tormented with a variety of spectres, sometimes of people who had been lon^ dead, 
at other times of friends who were living; and harassed himself with continually 
getting out of bed, to ascertain whether the people he paw were real or not. Nor 
oould he always distinguish who were and who were not real customers, when they 
flHse into the room, to that his conduct became the subject of observation t uid> 
4hoHgh it waafor a time attributed to private drinking, \X ^«a «X\«sx «qs^«cN5^m> 
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•rise from toine other oaii8e.r ' When I was sent for, the (bmily were tinder fhe fofl 
oonviction that he was insane, although they confessed, that in everything, except 
the foolish notion of seeing apparitions, he was perfectly rational and steady. Dur- 
ing the whole of the time that he was relating; his case to me, and his mind wi» 
foHy occupied, he felt the most gratifying relief, for in all that time he had not seen 
<Hie appantion: and he was elated with pleasure indeed, when I told him I should 
notsend him to the asylum, since his was a complaint I could cure at his own houM. 
But whilst I was writing a prescription, and had suffered him to be at rest, I saw 
him get up suddenly, and go with a hurried step to the door. — *■ What did you 
do that for?'— he looked ashamed and mortified, and replied, * I had been so well 
whilst in conversation with you, that I could not believe that the phantom I saw 
enter the room was not really a soldier, and I got up to convince myself/ 

'' I need not here detail particularly the medical treatment adopted ; but it may 
be as well to state the circumstances which probably led to the complaint, and the 
principle acted on in the cure. Some time previously he had had a quarrel with a 
drunken soldier, who attempted, against his inclinj^tion, to enter his house at an 
unseasonable hour, and in the struggle to turn him out, the soldier drew his bayonet, 
and, having struck him across the temples, divided the tempoial artery ; in conse- 
quence of which he lost a very large quantity of blood before a surgeon arrived, 
taere being no one present who knew that, in such cases, simple compression with 
the finger upon the spouting artery, would stop the effuxion of blood. He had 
scarcely recovered from the effects of this loss ot blood, when he undertook to ac- 
company a friend in his walking-match against time, in which he Went forty-two 
miles in nine hours. Elated with success, he spent the whole of the following day 
in drinking ; but found himself, a short time afterwards, so much out of health, that 
l)e came to the resolution of abstaining altogether from liquor. It was in thecourw 
of the week following this aWinence from nis usual habits, that he had the disease 
be now complained of. All his symptoms continued to increase for several days till I 
Miw him, allowing him no time for rest. Never was he able to get rid of the»^ 
shadows by night when in bed, nor by day when in motion; though he sometimes 
walked miles with that view, and at others went into a variety of company. He 
told me he suffered even bodily pain, from the severe lashing of a waggoner with 
his whip, who came every night to a particular comer oT his room, but who always 
disappeared when he jumped out of b^d to retort, which he did several nights ^uc*- 
cessjvely. 't'he whole of this complaint was effectually removed by bleeding, by 
leeches, and by active purgatives. After the first employment of these means, h^ 
•aw no more phantoms in the day time ; and after the second, once only, betweeo 
sleeping and waking, saw the milkman in his bedroom. He has remained perfectly 
rational and well ever since, and can go out in the dark as fearlessly as ever, being 
fully convinced that the ghosts which be was so confident he saw, were merely the 
creatures of disease. 

I 

The summiog up of Dr. Alderson on the cases of which the fore- 
going takes the lead y is simple, explicit, and undeniable : — 

** The hallucination, which the foregoing cases detail, may be distinguished 
from partial insanity, from delirium, from somnambulism, and from reverie, to all 
of which it bears some resemblance. In partial insanity, the patient, though sensi- 
ble on most subjects, is generally intent on one particular train of thought; and, 
whenever he has occasion to speak upon that subject, he flies off into some absurd 
notion or other, and no argument whatever can drive him from his purpose. In 
delirium, the patient neither knows where he is nor what he does, except for a few 
moments, when violently roused. In somnambulism, there are certain voluntary 
motions performed, without our being sensible of volition. In reverie, the mind is 
BO wholly intent on its own particular train of thoughts, that the patient takes no 
notice whatever of any thing around hun. 

^ But in such cases as I have detailed, there is no point on which the patients can 
be said to be irrational ; they merely state that they perceive objects, where we 
know, and where they can very easily convince themselves, that they do not 
exist :— 



\ 



• * their thoughts 
Are combinations of disjointed things ; 
And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others' signt, familiar are to them.* 

** When this circumstance occurs in the day-time-, and more frequent opport}ioititi 
^ examiaatiaa art afibided, they do txmiritkCA themselves of their non-ezittescsr** 
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and, when, as I have said before, their own reason is assisted by the more cultivated 
aYid unimpaired understanding of those around them, — when there is no art, no 
attempt at imposition, the whole is clearly made to appear a .mere delusion, a <fe- 
ci^<iovi9us,ari8ih{rfrom a temporary disordered state of the animal functions, wholly 
independent of the persons or bodies those figures represent. But what must have 
been the case in other circumstances ? Suppose these phantoms had only appeared 
in the night? — suppose the physician had affected all the arts and tricks of th€f de- 
signing magician, or the crauy priest — how would it have been then ?— Why, pre- 
ciHcly what we have before asserted : — they would have gone through life with a 
belief in the actual re-appeafance of the dead, as well as the capability of commu- 
nicating with the spirits of their departed frtends; and thus they might have contri- 
buted their evidence to the vile impositions of those who have made a gain of the 
credulity of mankind, and who have, from interested motives, encouraged the fear 
of ghosts, the worship of demons, the belief of supernatural agency, which they 
could controul by their spells ; of those who, like Owen Glendower, can call spirits 
from the vasty deep, or of the mystic masons, who pretend to show you the spirits 
of long departed friends. Here too we'see how a Mahomet, a Swedenborg, a Jacob 
Behmen, may have not only imposed on the world, but also on themselves, the 
whole farrago of their celestial communications, and converse with superior beings; 
and it seems to me probable, that certain professors of tliis art may have the power 
of throwing themselves into that state, in which they can bring before them those 
imaginary unsubstantial beings. This is no new opinion. If I remember right, it 
has been related of the Pythian priestess, and appears to me to be the case with the 
wizards of Kamschatka, and is probably the object of tlie whirling motion of the 
dervises, and of the serpent-eaters in Egypt.'* 

Dr. Alderson further observes, that the common argument against 
ghosts, — that they are only seen by one person at a time, although 
itidicative of the real source of the illusion, has failed to command the 
belief which is due to it. In point of fact, what we have already 
hinted is too true, — that certain gifted and amiable persons, possessed 
of minds of not the very first concoction, have been involuntarily dis- 
posed to connect a disbelief in apparitions with a state of mind indis- 
posed to the necessary quantum of faith in other matters^ We have 
before alluded to the opinion put by Dr. Johnson into the mouth of 
Imlac, in Rasselas. Cumberland adopts a similar argument: and 
hear Addison, who wrote before either of them :— 

'^ I think a person who is terrified with the imagination of ghosts 
and spectres much more reasonable than one who, contrary to the 
reports of all historians, sacred and profane, ancient and modem, and 
to the traditions of all nations, thinks the appearance of ghosts fabu- 
lous and groundless. Could I not give myself up to this general testi- 
mony of mankind, I should to the relations of particular persons, who 
are now living, and whom I cannot distrust in other matters of fact." 

It was in the reign of Queen Anne that Glanville wrote his Book upon 
Witohes ; and upon the unphilosophical principle thus assumed by Ad^ 
dison, Johnson, Cumberland, and their great and little followers, the 
grave testimonies which that sagacious divine produced of an universal 
belief in witchcraft, ought to be received as a proof of its existence. 
Witches suckling devils, riding on broomsticks, and transformed into 
hares, were everyday occurrences, as witness the reverend and worship- 
ful hands of the Clergymen, the Justices of the Peace, &c. &c. of hsdf 
the parishes in England. Addison lived to see the penal Acts founded on 
such testimony repealed, and the belief in it laughed to scorn ; and 
would have done well to distnut it fn\ UDdvod occasions. 

Upon the whole, thubrirfiMitt " \ ^ld«noii» at once supplieSp 
in a small compass, an imiiM >'*0 a superstitious belief 

in ghosts on testimmf^ -nm |ta;^^pflj»»&^ ^^v^ajS^. 
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win A*equently rally the disordered mind into a salutary combat with 
the effects of disease. Our sole regret is on the score of the innume- 
rable good stories which will shrink into most inelegant fiction, by the 
cold touch of a philosophy so inelegantly founded on mere matter of 
fact. 



THEORY. 

If learning be ever productive of happiness, it is when connected with 
the habit of theory. For a person, under the guidance of this habit, 
sees in almost every thing a verification of the system ; and those objects 
or combinations which make against him he is expert at removing to a 
great distance, and, consequently, reducing to almost nothing. He 
uses reason in the constructive part of his labour ; but, because that 
is fallible, his system will have errors ; and to bend and shape facts to 
support these, is the work of passion. The whole man, therefore, is 
thrown into an easy current, which produces no counter ones ; and to 
move in it, is to be happy. It is common enough to ridicule minds of 
this description, but, we fear, not quite so common to understand them; 
for theory, in some shape or other, has been the failing of the greatest 
and best of men. It requires no ordinary reach, indeed, to frame a 
system of any thing that shall stand the test of ordinary examination ; 
for, be the principles ever so sound, and ever so harmonious among 
themselves, one flaw in the mold which they must be cast in, to be made 
palpable to common apprehensions, is sufficient to draw upon their 
author the reprehension of the usual judges of such things. 

Every man is inwardly theoretical and positive ; and it is because 
philosophical systems break, or turn into a new direction, his little par- 
ticular current, that he becomes disposed to pick them to pieces. They 
are good las long as no interest or vanity of his is disturbed by their 
influence. But it seems a circumstance to be regretted, that a pre- 
formed taste, or a prevalent fashion, should suspend a veil between the 
young inquirer after truth, and those forms of intellect which reside 
nearest the adyta of her fane. The man of exalted theory b to the 
sceptic, what a jeweller, having his gems laid out in order in his shop, 
is to a maa with an equal quantity huddled up in a wallet on his back. 
The shop is worth something. Theory has, besides, a kind of generative 
principle within itself, for it puts ideas, if one may so speak, into a 
state of fermentation, and extracts a new spirit from their union. 
Whereas scepticism keeps its perceptions in a cold and unprolific sepa- 
ration, and though they be brilliant as the stars, they are also as unpro- 
ductive. But theory, like the principle of attraction, tends constantly 
to unity and proportion, and whoever would wish to see the utmost 
splendour of the human imagination, must seek for it in the writings of 
systematic philosophers. This, it is true, has been converted into 
blame; but let it be remembered, that imagination has been used only 
as a lamp to light up the deep recesses of an obscure palace, for such is 
nature. 

It appears from what has been said, that theory is something more 
than a mere case to exhibit truth in ; though men fashion it^ oil] 
sity, according to the greater or less capacity of their minds. It h^ 
all cu6e9, hoTvever, productive of much good. It exercises iM 
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aind invigorates the diBcriminating powers. It induces a habit of cir* 
cunispection, lest a man make the '' latter part of his common-wealth' 
contradict the beginning/' and accustoms the mind to follow its ideas 
to their remote consequences, that objections may be foreseen and pro- 
vided against. The greatest apparent inconvenience resulting from it 
is dogmatism. But a man is always positive in proportion to the vivid- 
ness of his conviction of the truth or falsehood of a proposition ; and it 
is only those whose bluntness of perception prevents, their arriving at 
clear ideas of anything, who linger between truth an4 falsehood in that 
state which is commonly called being opea to convictipn. To be Scep- 
tical, is to be persuaded^ of the doubtfulness of everything; and this 
persuasion may be accompanied by as much dogmatism as the inverse 
of it. The framer or supporter of a system has always one advantage 
—he is sure to be more contented with himself, because it is essentially 
more pleasing to build than to destroy. Spinoza was an illustrious 
example of this. His opinions were less consolatory, in a certain sense^ 
than those even of Pyrrho himself ; but the delight arising from follow- 
ing the path of what he deemed truth, through the whole dominion of 
nature, made him insensible of almost everything commonly desired by 
men. He attained, perhaps, as high a degree of that serene felicity 
which merits the name of happiness, as it is permitted man to reach in 
this world. His speculations united him to nature : her constancy and 
sameness lent simplicity and equability to his mind. It does honour 
to the memory of those princes who sought his society : they must have 
thought of something distinct from the arts of petty power* 

The man without a system, of some sort or other, is a mariner with- 
out a chart : he is at the mercy of the winds and waves. In such a 
man paradox, or, occasionally, a little contradiction, is a venial fault* 
He attempts to build without cement, and with unhewn stones, and so 
rents and roughnesses are unavoidable. What is worse, he has 
favourite notions, though disclaiming a favourite set, and wears them, 
as the old knights did their mistresses' favours, in his hat, to challenge 
essay of prowess. These, commonly, are the acute angles of ideas, if 
the expression be allowable, nipt off from their broad pyramidal bases,and 
singular from their extreme tenuity. The reader wonders at the fine- 
ness of the thought, which dazzles the more from being put in sparkling 
contrast with the heavy masses around it ; as the lightning appears 
more bright when it cleaves its way through the dark ridges of a cloud. 
The little sceptic feels the objects around him escape the grasp of hit 
mind ; he can never drive them into a cut de sac where they must at 
length turn round and be taken. He lives in a land of shadows in 
which everything seems disposed to elude being known— 'he struggles 
with indistinct forms — he becomes weary without becoming wise — and 
at length determines to lie still, and suffer the phantoms to mock him 
as they please. But this is a state of inward agony — a feeling of the 
absolute nothingness of life. How much better is it to erect a mound 
upon which speculation may sit above the atmosphere of error ! though, 
occasionally, a cloud may mount and stain the purity of the prospect !- 
Hie lahovy hoc opus est! .. 

Tq have a fijs^(fiBu. it to have an everlasting spur to thought, an aim 
to wliieh you taiulv.tivviiH§)k^#nl and through good report.'' It is this 
which nib^ « 'fli>Mi|gr'Jiilw*|t MImj dry -hones of ka<mV^%«> ^Vv^ 
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gAfiben together priocipletf> tarns up the soil of the mind, mid implants 
those healthy and vigorous shoots of thought, beneath which happiness 
delights to recline. It suffers no stagnation in the stream of life, no 
branching ofiP of minor rivulets into useless channels, but, drawing all 
into one broad bed, it creates a deep and fertilizing river, of what 
otherwise might have putrified in a morass. It espouses action to spe- 
culation^ and the chorus of their epithalamium is-^Valete curai. 



TO THE DOG WHICH SLEEPS AT THE FOOT OF THE TITIAN 

VENUS. 
You little dog, how can you sleep so ? 
If 1 were in your place, I'd creep so . 
Quickly up higher in the bed 
That I would soon be head to head 
With her upon that bed reclining ; 
Who seems to me (forgive me) pining 
For me to come and join her there. 
Tm vain, you say ? — Look at that air — 
That eye which beams on me desire- 
That mouth which breathes a breath of fire — 
That flesh which spreads an atmosphere 
Of love in the surrounding sphere— » 
That arm which, pressing on the sheet, 
Proves how superlatively sweet 
'Twould be to feel it on one's flesh. 
At once so smooth, and warm, and fresh ; 
With its small hand, so soft and springy — 
Its touch— -its slightest touch— would wing ye. 
Be ye so ever old or stupid, 
With all the youth and fire of Cupid, 
When springing into Psyche's arms,— 
The Soul arrayed in mortal charms. 
And then the other hand — but no — 
Language in vain would farther go— 
I gaze— it makes my flesli to creep so— 
You little dog, how can you sleep so } 
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REVI EW OF BO OKS . 

Ultra-Crepidarius ; a Satire on William G^ffbrd. By Leigh Hunt. 

For reasons which it is obviously unnecessary to enumerate, no literary 
appreciation of Ultra- Crepidaritis will be attempted in the following 
brief notice, which, with the exception of a few remarks on the cir- 
cumstances which have produced it, will be confined to a little ex- 
planatory observation and illustrative remark. 

However beneficial in light, airy, or incidental application, an ela- 
borate expenditure of satire on a particular individual is possibly defen- 
sible on two grounds alone, — in absolute self-defence ; and in a chastise- 
toent of the perpetrator of vices and follies which have become a public 
nuisance. Without advertence to fair and legitimate criticism, or to the 
usual hostile darts, which, whether hurled by Hectors or Priams, all who 
publish should expect to encounter, we are scarcely called upon to 
say, that in respect to the first of these motives, the plea of justification 
q£ the author of Ultra- Crepidaritis is notorious. Giving the widest 
allowance to excursive remark in the discussion of merits, and an 
entirely open field to the quiz and the sqwbbery of the very large ex- 
isting college of anonymous Littleunts, — ^unless malignant insinuation, 
envenomed slander, and knowingly false and rancorous imputation, be 
also provided for, our Satirist is amply vindicated. So much for the 
self-defence plea ; and as to the more general one, will it be found 
wanting in the estimation of any regular reader of the Quarterly Re- 
view, who belongs not to th^ clan which that miserably insidious and 
canting vehicle is constructed exclusively to support? The leader of 
any venal and interested gang of stipendiaries may claim to fight in his 
Tocation, and to conduct an attack upon the opinions which he is 
hired to oppose, — but what right has he to assail persons when discon- 
nected from their opinions? Or, to speak without a figure, what is more 
iniquitous than a pretended literary review, which decides not in 
reference to a work, but to the party or political bias of the author of 
it? — on a poem, for instance: '* Is he one of us?" "No.** " Then 
down with Imn." Such is the critical principle of the Quarterly Re- 
view, which, however, is happily beginning to operate to its own 
overthrow, and which will scarcely survive the precarious existence of 
the wretched-tempered man under whose nominal management it has 
been disgracefully displayed,— the "cankered carle,** who may be 
fairly attacked by every man, not because, in resemblance of the 
valiant Ishmael, every man has been attacked b'j \i\m,— iKat \kv!^\. 

VOL. I. "ii^ 
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have been honest, — ^biit because he has meanly laid in ambush for 
those only, whose heads and ears would fetch a price at the seraglio 
door; rejoice the viziers and eunuchs ; and repay the despicable execu- 
tioner in hard sequins for his bruts^ performances. 

Mr. Hunt alhided in the third number of The Liberal to the jeu 
d* esprit which has now made its appearance, as having been composed 
four years ago. That it has not appeared before he attributes to a 
deficiency in his duties as a good '' hater ;'' and that • it now sees the 
light, to motives quite as defensible. Having .once., resolved, he does 
not spare ; as will be seen by the following quotation from the preface :— 

'< The person who crawled for his portrait in the following sketch, has no excuse 
for the malignity of his very mediocre pretensions and slavish success. He is no 
inexperienced youth ; nor is he poor in bis old age. He has grown grey, yet he 
has not grown wiser. He has endured sickness and melancholy, yet they have not 
made him humane. The young he has treated as if he had never wanted encou- 
ragement himself, nor found it. The delicate of health he has not spared, tbougir 
his own hand shook that struck them. It is said I attacked him first. It is not true. 
He attacked a woman. He struck, in her latter days, at the crutdUs of poor Mary 
Robinson— a human being, who was twenty times as good as himself, and whose 
very lameness (that last melancholy contradiction to qualities of heart and peraoo, 
which he might well envy) was owmg to a spirit of Aotive kindness which he never 
possessed. The blow was bound to make -every manly c^eek tingl6 ; and I held up 
the little servile phsenomenon in the '* Feast of the Poets.'* For tnis, and for ttttmk' 
ingpcmtrful Princes instead of their discarded mistress^^ he has never forgiven me. 
My first notice of him was in bis praise : to which, if I mistake not*, I owe the im 
portunale requests .whi6h Mr. Murray made me to write in the Quii(tterly Review. 
r was th^n a youth, and knew his writings only piecemeal. I did 'not write in the 
Quarterly Review; and I soon acquired knowledge enough to sound the shallow depths 
of the Editor, ffinc HUb laekrj/nue. Hence the ** misquoting '* cH^ciao^ on the Btory 
of Rimini. Hence, and for no other c^use, his unfeeling attack, on Mr. Keats ; fpr 
extraordinary genius was (Calculated merely t6 perplex him. Hence, in sonie mea- 
sure, his unchristian hatred and misrepresentation of the christian temper of Mr. 
Shelley : for if ever faith and charity were separate, it was in the persons of these 
txro n\en. Mr. Giffbrd's faith delights in scorning charity., and extinguishing hope." 

The machinery and versification of Ultra-Crepidarius remind us in 
a small degree of "The Feast of the Poets." Mercury, rising one 
morning, misses one of his winged shoes, which Venus, with whom he 
was at that time domesticated (d bonnes fortunes) had dispatched to 
Ashburton, to bespeak a similar pair for herself. Not returning, the 
God and Goddess agree to go in search of it, and scarcely alight be- 
fore they stumble on a ShoCy which behaves with the greatest disrespect 
to everything light, airy; beautiful, or winged ; until, exasperated, Mer- 
cury translates him into the good-natured Aristarchus of the Quarterly. 
The following passage will convey a fair notion of the spirit and versi- 
fication: — 

'< As soon as I finish my words, thou shalt be. 
Not a man, for thou canst not, but human to see : 
Thy appearance at least shall be taiken for human, 
However perplexing to. painter or woman. 
In ey^ry thing else* thou shalt be as thou art, ,, 

A thing made foi* dirty wavs, hollow at heart. 
Serve ad Ekrl, as thou say'st $ and, in playing the shoei 
Let the stories told of thee, malicious.or trtie. 
Only lead thee hereafter to scandalize too* 
Bat 'let not an Earl stop thy progress ; go higher. 
And at evety new step sl^ow additibh of mire, 
like one, wno, in climbing a loose-inoulded hill, 
Finds his foot fiomii|th«ic^t «ii4. dirtier stilly 
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Strain after all those, who ascend to the crown ; 

But all who are falling, assist to kick .down ; 

Then getting at top* gape with sycophant joy, 

And poking about for becomins employ, 

Make signs tKoii art .ready, with pliable span. 

To clasp any foot, that would trample on man. 

But despair of those nobler ascents, which thou'lt stee' 

Stretching far overhead with the Delphian treer— 

Holy ground,. to cli^ib np to whose least laurell'd shelf 

Thou would'st hav9 to onange natures, and put off thyself. 

Stop, and strain at the base ; yet, to ease thy despair. 

Do thy best to obstruct all the feet that come tliere. 

Especially youn^r ones, winged like mine. 

Till bright, up above thee, they soar and they shine. 

Should even the graves, such as lie near the spot. 

Of critics and note-makers, help thee a jot. 

Be sure to pretend that the heap's of no use. 

And repay those who gave thee a lift with abuse.* 

Dig into their errors, their merits conceal. 

And then shudder to think that the dead can not feel. 

All things, in short, petty and fit, say and do. 

Becoming a man witn the soul of a shoe. 

Boast thy origin once, because good common-place 

Has pronounc'd suclv behaviour a merit and grace ; 

Put af^er that once, be consistent, and show 

A great horror of lowness, because it is low.. 

Pick out for thy path, through the region of letters. 

The very worst tracks that dishonour*d thy betters ; 

like boys, who to get a sensation and splutter, 

Prefer, to the pavement, a kick through the gutter: 

Thus, edit no authors but such as unite 

With their 'talents a good deal: of dirt or of spite | - 

Ben Jonson, because -he was beastly and bluff; 

And Massingerv-'-^niDce through his loathsomer stuff; 

And Persius^— > let him be wntdown' Imitated, 

And say to poor Juvenal, * Thou art translated.' 

These Latins will help tob thy fondest ofprnelumts^ 

And swell thy large hate with the hates of the ancients. 

But as for such writers as Shakespeair and otherri,"— > 

Low fellows, who treated all men as their brothers, 

Base panders, whose heads ran on love and a wood, 

Blaspnemers, who thoueht the ereat Jupiter good^. 

Who had rieht to be naked, and yet not ashamM,-- 

Be sure to infofrm us, that they may-be- damnM. 

I hear some erne say, ' Murrain take him,the apd I* 

And so Murrain shall, in a bookseller's shape | 

An evil-eyed elf, in a d6wn-looking flurry, ' 

Whb'd fdm tie a coxdonib; and calls hi iflself Murray. 

Adorn thou his door, like the sign of the Shoe, 

For couft-understrappers to congregate to ; 

For Southey to come in bis dearth of invention, 

Aiid eai'his own words for mock-praise and a pension s, 

Pdr Crok^r to hkrk with his spider-like limb in. 

And stock his lean tag with way-laying the women | 

And. Jove only knows for what creatures beside 

To shelter their envy and dust-licking pride, 

• " Mr. Gift>rd is particularly furious and triumphant at the mistakes or little wit 
f his predecessors in annotation. He is tLngry that a pioneer is not a general ; fer- 
;ettin^ that he himself, at his best, is but one of the company. His own mistakes 
Q criticism, if not in the commoner tasks of annotation^ are numerous, and -betray a 
sebleness of observation and sentiment, always compelled to stop short of any 
hing deep or elevated. His footing is only fit for beaten paths ; and his eye cannot 
liscem the best things that adorn even those. Sir Andrew can as soon give an 
excjuisite Mason.' '* 
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And feed on corruption, like bats, vrliaat nights 
In the dark take their shufiles, which thevl»U (heir flights. 
Be these the Court-critics^ and vamp a mhnew i 
And by a poor figure, and therefore a true. 
For it suits with thy naiure,both sHoe-^like and slaughterly^ 
Be it's hue leathern, and title the Qtuuierfy% 
Much misconduct it ; and see that the others 
Misdeem, and misconstrue, like miscreant brothers | . 
Misquote, and misplace, and mislea4^and mintate, 
• Misapply, misinterpret, misfeckon, misdate. 
Misinform, misconjecture, misargue ; in short. 
Miss all that is good, that ye miss not the Court. 
Count the worth of a mind, not from what it produces, 
But-what it will take to fall in with abuses. 
Is any one ardent, sincere, independent ? 
What distancing virtue ! Pray try make an end on't. 
Does any discover what you never could ? 
Pretend it's a trifle no gentleman would. 
Does a true taste appear for the authors you edit ? 
Take pains, by your scorn, to show yon never had it. 
In short, be the true Representative Tool 
Of a whole * Court of Coblers' got up into rule." 

Subsequently the Poet, invokiog Pope, imagines an Avatar of the 
heroes of the Dunciad. We select a few specimens of the bodies 
which they chuse to inform :— 

^ Happy Page shall be Best, well aware of his fury, 
Concanen be Croker, and Lintot be Murray : 
In Southey poor Blackmore, beginning to doat, 
Shall not only turn a new stave, but his coat: 
The Wards and the Welsteds shall pamper their spleens. 
And club. in Scotch papers and Scotch Magazines:' 
Ai^d finally, thou, my old soul of the tritical, ' 
Noting, translating, high slavish, hot critical, 
Quarterly-scutcheon'd, great heir to each dunce. 

Be Tibbald, Cook, Arnall, and Dennis at once.* 

« » « «.« • •• 

« 

When the great and their flourishing vices are mentioned. 
Say people *^ impute 'em," and show thou art pensSon'd ; 
But meet with a Prince's old mistress discardea^ 
And then let the world see '* how vice is rewarded." 

The virtuous indignation against discarded mistresses (the Sultanas 
regnant are uniformly sacred personages with moralists of this school) 
we presume, was acquired in the family of the deceased Earl Grosve- 
nor, which, as our readers are aware, was almost proverbial for purity, 
in respect to the intercourse of the sexes. 

' To conclude, the person attacked cannot reasonably complain of this 
dose of bitter aloes from the hand which presents it. Most likely he 
will not take any open notice of it. Why should he, when he can spit 
vipers in return, at least once s^ quarter ; or, more characteristically still, 
— angxiisin herba, — await sweltering amidst the rank literary vegetation 
of his review, until his natural venom can be ejected with equal safety 
and malignity. 

' • " Tibbald , an ostentatious annoftator ; Cook, a poor translator ; Amall, • gww»- 
ment hireling; and Dennis, the famous Dennis, the most irritable andeaviottStritia 
of this nation, till his soul entered the unhappy little body before us.'" • • " 
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TTie Fall of Constantinople, a Poeniy with a Preface animadverting in 
detail on the unprecedented conduct of the Royal Society of lAtera" 
ture. By Jacob Jones, Jun, qf the Inner Temple, S^c. 

All the world is aware of the formation of the Royal Society of Lite>- 
rature, and nobody on earth acquainted with anything, which it has 
done, besides holding out inducements which it has not fulfilled, and 
thereby seducing harmless people into gratuitous rhyming,^ and a tem- 
porary sojourn in the Paradise of Fools. An equally ingenuoua and 
irascible innocent of this description is Mr. Jacob Jones, Jun. whose 
detail of injuries — he will patdon us — made us laugh '' sans intermis- 
sion/' if not ^' quite an hour by the dial.*' Not but that Mr. Jones 
has reason to complain, or that the Royal Society of Literature is not 
a very silly affair, but there is something so immensely ludicrous in a 
grave Society baiting with moonshine and catching poetical gudgeons 
by the score, it is impossible to resist the humour of it. The outline 
of this lamentable history is as follows : — 

With a profundity as to results which belongs to a body of Literati 
composed chiefly of grave and learned personages, who become mem- 
bers ex-officio — lawyers, judges, politicians, and what not, — ^it is dis- 
covered that a premium of a hundred guineas will produce an excel- 
lent dissertation on the Age of Homer ; one of fifty guineas, an essay 
on the history of the Greek Language ; and another of fifty guineas, a 
poem on the Fall of Constantinople. Unfortunate temptations these to 
Mr. Jacob Jones, Jun. — for, yielding to two out of the three, with an 
equal portion of perseverance and simplicity, he boxes himself up for 
^Ye months to the production of an Essay on Homer,, and a poem on 
the Fall of Constantinople — and behold the reward ! The Society first 
postpone giving the prizes to the productions furnished, and after in- 
viting the unlucky candidates to revise and amend, decline giving 
them altogether. Peruse, gentle reader, the following intimation, and 
imagine the indignation of Mr. Jacob Jones, Jun. and such of his fel- 
low sufferers as sought a similar explanation :— - 

'* Sir, — I am directed to inform you that the Council of the Royal Society of 
Literature are of opinion, that much industry and ability have been shewn in 
some of the Essays presented for competition, but that they do no not think any one 
of them/u% deserving the Premium proposed. I have the honour te be, Sir, your 
most obedient, humble servant, 

** Richard Cattermole, Sec. 

« 4, Lincoln' 8-Inn-FieldSy July 22rf, 1823." 

As poetic expectant, Mr. Jones received an intimation in the very 
same words, except for "industry," read " ingenuity ,"^ and for " Ea- 
says,'*^ " Poems.'' It is impossible to be more pleasantly official. 

We are by no means certain that Mr. Jacob Jones is a Cambrian 
Celt, but we strongly suspect it, for he has not only published this 
book— a common piece of resentment on the part of the genus irrita- 
5iZ&— but has gravely applied to a counsel for advice, as to the ground 
of action for a breach of agreement, and obtains the following satisfac- 
tory explanation :— 

'^ Such is the. state of the English Law, that there are. many rights 
without remedi of ' n ow as this iigreement was a nudum pactum, the 
TibULtioii of it 11 iwt.u'.'kdtj^an^^ In equity and natural jus^ 

tiee, kowbvw; diii Mtttt V transaction.*' 
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That is to say, the Society, having promised prizes to the best pro*- 
duotioDS offered, good or bad, ought to hare distributed them in strict 
conformity to such promise, whatever their intrinsic merit. We agree 
with Mr. Jones and his counsel learned in the law, and recommend a 
bill in Chancery forthwith. 

So much for the wrong on general g^rounds. In looking to the pocttn 
here given, as that supplied by our angry and unfortunate bard, with- 
out being either absurd or discreditable to his scholarship, it is'precisely 
one of those smooth mediocre {Mroductions that premiums ai^ calculated 
to engender, and which, if they are not worthy thid premium, are cer- 
tainly not worth anything else. Academical prizes may now kad then 
usefully elicit a poetical genius, although we exCeedinglydoUbt it ; but 
as a broad and general inducement to general national" intellect, they 
itre absurd, for no candidate of acknowledged or of conscious gr^at 
fiowers, will put on harness and stoop to contend for them. We fully 
believe that the Royal Society of Literature met with no contribution, 
the publication of which couM do it honour ; but anything but a Royal 
Society of Literature woiild have foreseen such ah issue. A premise, 
however, having been made, it should have been kept. ** The Fall of 
Constantinople,'* by Mr. Jacob Jones, as a prize poem, would nof have 
exalted their foresight to the skies, but it would at least have presierved 
their honour. 

The pertinacious irascibility of Mr. Jacob Jones, Jun. has- produced 
a publication which will instruct in more ways than the author in- 
tended.' Everybody was convinced, in the first instance, that a Royal 
Society of Literature would, from the very nature of thinga, become a 
impedes of party patronage, and, by negativing the independence, ne- 
cessarily promote the subserviency of genius. We quote the following 
passage from the letted transmitted by Mr. Jacob Jones, with his Essay 
on Homer:— » 

*^ The peroration, for composing which, I had only two hours to spare, might be 
much enlarged and iroprovecl : and a dedication to his Majesty might give scope for 
a short piece of writing,' which should be vigorous and masculine, without the 
smallest approach to being fulsome, and which might be- publiclt usbpul as well 
as privately acceptable." 

Now we do not complain of this as an absolute serviGty on the part 
of Mr. Jacob Jones, who seems to pride himself on his Toryism, but it * 
is quite sufficient to indicate the species of mental prostration^ which 
the Society, with its premiums and its pensions, is likely to foster. In 
point of fact, a Royal Society of Literature is a folly everywhere, but in 
England something worse. If we examine the higher productions of Eng- 
lish intellect, how many shall we find that could never have exhibited toe 
free breathings of mind by which they are at present distinguished, 
had they been produced under the influence of a Koyal Society of Lite- 
rature ? Without adverting to direct and unequivocal opinions, passages 
must havabeen modified| lest this or that construction might have b^n 
put as their being offensi^^ to power, and intellect would have danced 
in chains, as all intellect must do which bows down at such a shrine. 
In a word, we cannot discover a mor^ injurious Institution in a free 
country, than a Royal Society as aforesaid, if absolutely effectiye and 
rich. As it is^ the mischief is smally and the result^puerility. 
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Having spoken with no great degree of admiration of the ^' Fall of 
Constantinople/' it is but fair to observe, that in some of the minor 
poems appended to it, Mr. Jones has evinced both poetry and pathos. 
We supply an example :— 

ON THE SULlOTE WOMEN, 

WHO, WHEN PURSUED TO THE VERGE OF A PRECIPICE, THREW THEIR CHILDRKN H&WH 
IT, TO SATE THEH FROM BECOMIHO THE SLAVES OF THEIR OPPRBSIOM, TttK TVRKS. 

The Spartan's pass may live in song, 
' And freedom consecrate his shrine ; 
Let fame a nobler tale prolong, ' 

■ And, woman! let that tale oe thine ! 

Go ! bid the Pasha haste, and see 

A sight that angels weep to view $ 
Bid his red eyes roll savagely, 

And, mothers! bid him gaze on you. 

Your infants' shrieks arise to heav'n ; 

Their blood shall call its vengeance down ; 
Mercy shall pass Him unforgiv*n, 
' And Pity greet him with a frown. 

But hark! thd crags are echoing round, 

As on the furious foemen press ; . 
** Woman " — ^it is the rallying sound ; 

Yet theirs will be a fierce caress. 

See, on the precipice's height 

Theheroine-pnalanx take their stand; . 
Theirs the gaunt sfae-t^oirs cuBless might^ 
' Theirs the robbM mother's desperate hand. 

The*8Word is on'them-*»finA, and free^ 
' The Suliote-motber yields her' breath ; 
Yes ! such a mother smiles at thee, 
. Infuriate Death! 



Yet, heroines! yet one stru^^sle more. 
One la9t,.loqg grapple with the foe ; 
Your bucklincs bid thfe wretch I'eStore, 



One la9t,.loqg grapple with the foe ; 
our bucklings bid thfe 
I>own-tumbling to th' abyss below. 

' 'Tis dope ! the vuHure-f^ast is spread * 

0*er the ted steeps, in erim ^array $ 
. Go i bid the tyrant count his dead, 
■ He ne'er^hall carry them away. 

Rejoice, rejoice,' ye45uliote-braVe ! 

»*. The. Infapt's steep "TTj-youriyatch word wild? 
'Twas there the Moslem' found a grave, 
■' The mother sabrific'd her' child. 

The Spartan's pass tii^y live in son^, 

And freedom consecrate hnt. shrine $ 
liSt fame a nobler tale prolong, 
....,.., And, woman I. let tbaV tale ^thin^!^ /,/,,. *... 

•' We suspect that Mr. Jacob Jones is s ▼eryi'greiat original. Here we 
'iMtve ttotices of Dissertations en 'Homer, ar^ftiiscAifed with' poems on 
the Fall of Constantinople) and what- not; anit^ behold^ in a note he 
informs as, tha% he is about to publish a pamphlet against theTAEAD 
Wh££l Discipline— Prodigioos'r ' - v-. . 

Since writiiig the foregoing observations, wee find that Mr; Jaeob 
'^nes, Jun. has cancelled his angrj* preface ; lund thrwigh the medium 
of'a-very saspicioiis person, one 'MoDERAtOR; the fact isaanottnced in 
the JoBK BuLL.f— WonNi and wone I 
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Sabman Researches, by Mr. Landseer. 

Mr*. LANDSEERhas loDgbeen known as an eminent artist and and' 
quary, and upon several occasions has distinguished himself at the 
Roysd and other Scientific Institutions of the metropolis hy his Lec- 
ture^ on sulyects connected with the Fine Arts : and it seems that the 
*^ Sahsean Researches/* just published, have been embodied from a 
Course of Lectures recently delivered by him at the Royal Institution 
on the subject of certain Engraved Antiques of a very peculiar kind ; 
which Mr. L. shows to have been the Sacred Signets of the most 
ancient Sabsean Nations, and their immediate successors. From the 
shapes of these gems — from the substances of which they are severally 
composed — ^from the subjects they each contain — and from other evi- 
dences, with which all are more or less replete, the date of each signet ; the 
country to which it belonged; the rank of its possessor; and various 
other interesting consequences, are inferred with a discrimination, and 
by reasoning, calculated to convey a like impression to that which seems 
to have been received upon the mind of the author relative to each of 
the wonderful diversity of topics brought under examination. 

In comments of this nature, it is usual to afford the' world an oppor- 
tunity of forming its own judgment, by introducing such extracts as 
appear to contain something like a sample of the work in question ; but, 
in the present instance, it would hardly be possible, even were our 
limits more adequate, to break off one fragment from the whole that 
would show more than that it belonged to a fabric of very curiously 
unique workmanship ; and that it could not appear away from the 
place whence it was taken, and where alone it was ' designed to be 
seen, without detriment to both itself and that of which it was a mem- 
ber. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with giving a little fur- 
ther general description of the book, and with pointing out a few of the 
particular advantages which it seems to us capable of conferring upon 
the arts and sciences, upon philology, and upon religion. 

The Work is comprised in Eight Essays, each of which has its spe- 
cial tendency ; forming altogether a quarto volume ' of considerable 
magnitude ; and every treatise is illustrated with Engraved Specimens 
of certain cylindrical and other shaped Signets or Gems ; or witK.some 
particular detail found represented on these venerable • remains of an- 
cient art. Each Essay is addressed to some individual who has sig- 
nalized himself in pursuing or promoting scientific achievements ; and 
the adoption of this epistolary style has enabled the author to commu- 
nicate, in a familiar way, the discoveries he has made ; and to argue 
questions that might, perhaps, have been otherwise dry and unpalata- 
ble to general readers, in the most intelligible and agreeable manner. 

From what has been t^us generally advanced, it might be .supposed 
that inquiries concerning such antique relics as Arabia and Ch^dea 
offer, could only interest the profound virtuoso ; but from . Mr, Land- 
seer's '^ Researches" it will be found thatt)i6 sul^ts of the^ Oriental 
monuments concern readers of every class above the . mere trifters in 
fiction. It is, indeedy true, that the inv^itigation m^ioly C«b^ to ant 
article which, from its outside appearapG^> few .ifsoold Aink .matli 
stooping icx^ and the intrinsic quality of whioh noi^ . ^JMfiHQ^MiiJk 
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well'Versed antiquary could know how to' appreciate. But from the 
following concise specification of those hranches of knowledge which 
may more especially extract valuable accessions from the results 
afforded by the successful labours of Mr. L., it will be at once mani- 
fest, that die very shards of Old Saba, Babylon, &c. are able to teach 
us many acceptable facts as to the arts, the sciences, the religion, and 
the history of times to which written documents supply no clue. 

The subjects found wrought upon these pieces of Sabssan sculpture 
appertain to such celestial objects as excited the most popular atten<r 
tion in those early ages and countries to which they severally . be-*- 
longed : and, such as have before sought in vain through ■ the vague 
narratives of the primitive historians for some account of the earliest 
seat of systematic astronomy, will here find themselves agreeably and 
satisfactorily led within sight of the dawn of this now efiulgent science. 
In adducing many of his evidences, and in deriving his dates, Mr. L. 
refers very much to that tardy recession of the fixed stars, and nutation 
of the poles, which, among other effects, causes what is termed the pre- 
cession of the equinoxeSf and which he has very appropriately and 
magnificently designated " The Great Century-Hand of Time." Con- 
cerning many of the constellations, and particularly those of Taurus, 
Aries, Bootes, Virgo, Cepheus, Cassiopeia, and the successive solstitial 
signs, some very interesting facts have been elicited from the symbol- 
cal representations contained in these very ancient works of art. In 
short, those best versed in astronomy and its early history, will, find 
themselves rather surprised, after the lapse of so many centuries, to be- 
hold the. sages of nations long since in oblivion, restored to light, and 
exhibited before their eyes, peopling, as it were, the starry firmament. 

As forming the first rude efforts now known to be extant among the 
Arts of Design, the Gems of Babylon must possess an interest which 
none but the professed artist, or the amateur who has taken a philoso- 
phical view of the progress of these arts in all their branches, can duly 
appreciate : yet, from their venerable character, these miniature speci- 
mens of deified personifications, are subjects which every classic poet 
and mythologist must have some curiosity to become acquainted with ; 
and more especially so from the unsophisticated originality with which 
they come stamped. 

Though the author, in prosecuting these novel inquiries, does not 
enter much into topics of a religious nature, yet he has very expressly 
shown that the Sabsean Signets of which he treats, are " Graven Ima- 
ges'* of that very kind, the worship of which is so strictly prohibited in 
the decalogue. It is also deducible from the course of arguments con- 
tained in the work, that the first emotion of religion in the mind of 
man, which is generally termed natural religion, was, in all probabi- 
lity, excited by the sublime display of the starry Heaven : and revealed 
religion is also indebted to the author of these '^ Researches" for the 
removal of a troublesome stumbling-block with which all the transla« 
tions of the Scriptures have been hampered. No commentator has 
ever been able to give any satisfactory solution as to that species of 
idolatry denounced under the term *^ Grove-worship ;** and this diffi- 
culty Mr. L. hat cleacfy shown to have arisen from ouite a mistaken 
sense of the HelnmRr. word, ** Ashrei* the true signification of which 
' }» wmm^tq bum M^i^fiMtoally. extracted ; and he has also, in man:^ 
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odier placed^ eviac^ mucbdisce^nmenlf in sifting and rectifying ety- 
riiotogioal points* '.The sacred eatimatkm' in which the signets so 
frequently alluded to in Scripture were held, and the peculiar maflnet 
ih which they were used' in the ceremonies of r^igion and Tatification 
(tf solemn ckHupacts, is. rery' fully* explained i indeed, we may at once 
say, that the '*^ Sabeean Researches-' Is a book that every bible-reader 
of an intelligent order may, with much adirantage, consult; ' 
vl^ough'^e few foregoing observations may^ tend to show %ome of 
the main bearings in which, tbis work is calculated to be conspicuously 
miful,' yet it perhaps extends with equal application into other direc- 
tumS'that relate tb^the early stages of the world. Indeed, the* labori* 
tms tads: of exploring the secret contents of these Sabeean remains is 
iiian^£»Bt from a closely printed index which occupies many pages, 
«nd %hicir wHI^no doubi, be esteemed a valuable appendage to awx»rk 
b6 fall <tf itarious infbrmatioD, of which it may be considered - an alpha^- 
be'tical analysis,' well calculated' to* occasionally refresh the memory 
eonceming'any siibject canvassed io the volume t6 which it is at- 
tached. ' The more'insight any one may. have previously "had into the 
-early history ^f niankind, the greater pleasure will he derive' from' the 
peiussfl of these -*' Essays:'^ 'and where but little knowledge 'on the sub- 
^JQeitli.they"embrace has. been before Acquired, they aire' calculated to 
•donvey much, and to create a thirst for more of a similar nature. In 
short;* the detached traces which others had liere and there marked of 
Ifhfli early prc^fress of Infant Science,' Mr. L. has (Connected, and followed 
ibhxpto its' first stage, restoring and gilding 'its little footsteps through 
tracks where they had seemed totally and for ever obliterate. 



COMMON PLACES. 
■ !•• •' ■ •' Lxxxiii. • ■ .■ ..^ . 

. ' In the late quarrel about Liberty, upwards of five millions of men 
have been killed, and one king* 

I/XXXIV. 

The people (properly speaking) are not a herd of slaves just let loose, 
or else goaded on, like blind drudges, to execute the behests of their 
besotted task-masters ; but the band of free citizens, taught to know 
their rights, and prepared to exercise them. 

• • ' ■ -. txxx-v." * ■ ■ - 

The people are the slaves of igboranee and custom; the friends of 
-the people are the dupes of reason and humanity.. Power stops at 
nothing but its .own purposes. '' 

■ tjomxu •: 

The Author of Waverly observes — **^ In truth, the Scottish' peasantry 
.9ie stiir infected with that rage for funeral, ceremonial; whieh.onoe 
distin'guished the grandees of the kingdom so much, that a sumptuary 
law was made by the Parliament of Scotland for the; piirpoee <^ 
restraining it; and I have known many in the* lowest stiilioiis* who 
have denied themselves not merely the comforts, but: almost fthefneees- 
saries of life-, lii order to save such a sum of money as m%bt eniable 
th^ir surviving friends to bury them like Christians^tis tha^ teriosdi^; 
hdr co'Uld^ their faithful executors be prevailed 'upon, theagh: 
necessitous, to Uiirn to the use and maintenance of thalivinf^liifi j 
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vainly wasted upon the interment of the d&ad."-i-AKTiQUART^ToL iv^ 
p. 48. — If I were to attempt an explanation of the peculiar delight and 
pride which the Scotch are thudauppofled to take in funetal cefemonies, 
I should say, that as inhabitants of wild and barren districts^ they are 
more familiar with the face of nature than with the face of man ; and 
easily turn to it as their place of rest and final home. There is little 
difference, in their imaginations, between treading the green moun- 
tain turf, and being laid beneath it. The world itself is but a living 
tomb to them. Their mode of subsistence is cold, hard, . comfortlesty 
bare of luxuries and of efijoyments, torpid, inured to privations and 
self-denial; and death seems to be its consummation and triumph, 
rather than its unwelcome end. Their life was a sort of struggle for 
a dreary existence ; so that it relapses into the grave with joy and a 
feeling of exultation. The grey rock out of which their tomb is cut, is 
a citadel against all assaults of the flesh and the spirit ; the kindred 
earth that wraps the weather-beaten, worn-out body, is a soft and warm 
resting-place from the hardships it has had to encounter. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Scotch prepare for the due celebration of 
this event with the foresight chajracterislic of them, anid that their 
friends consign them to the earth with becoming fortitude and costly 
ceremony. " Man," says Sir Thomas Brown, though in quite a dif- 
ferent spirit, ^* man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes and pompous 
in the grave; solemnising nativities and deaths with equal lustre, nor 
omitting ceremonies of bravery, even in the infamy of his nature.**—* 
See his Urn-Burial. 

LXXXVlI. 

In the Hbart of Mid-Lothian, vol. iv. p. 13,- we meet with the 
following reflections : — '^ Perhaps one ought to be actually a Scotch- 
man to conceive how ardently, under all distinctions of rank and situ- 
ation, they feel their mutual connexion with each other as natives of 
the same country. There arie, I believe, more associations common to 
the inhabitants of a- rude and wild than of a well-cultivated and fer- 
tile country : their ancestors have more seldom changed their place of 
residence; their mutual recollection of remarkable objects is more 
accurate; the high and the low are more interested in each other's 
welfare ; the feelings of kindred and relationship are more widely ex- 
tended ; and, Jn a word, the bonds of patriotic affection, always ho- 
nourable, even when a little too exclusively strained, have more 
influence on men's feelings and actions.*' Thus far our author, but 
without making much progress in the question he has started. '^ VtOy 
Goodman Dull ! thou hast spoken no word all this while"— I might 
say, but I do not choose to say so, to the Great Unknown. There 
is an enumeration of particulars, slightly and collaterally connected 
with the subject, but as ** Douce David Deans" would say, ^' they do 
not touch the root of the matter." In fact, then, the mind more easily 
forms a strong and abstracted attachment to the soil (in which it was 
bred) in remote and barren regions, where few artificial objects or 
pursuits fritter away attention, or divert it from its devotion to the 
naked charms of nature— (perhaps the privations, dangers^ and lone- 
finess incidoit to such ntaatkms also Chance the.Tsdue and deepen 
tlie interest we taiB in ftttlii ) ' ■ idid againV in a nide and scattered po- 
tioDi where fhmli l^ devflf and Graving after general societ^^ ^r^ 
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naturally become more closely and permanently attached to those few 
persons, with whom neighbourhood, or kindred, or a common cause, or 
similar habits or language, bring us into contact. Two Englishmen 
meeting in the wilds of Arabia would instantly become friends, though 
they had never seen one another before, froni the want of all other 
society and sympathy. So it is in the ruder and earlier stages of 
civilization. This is what attaches the Highlander to his hill and to 
his clan. This is what attaches Scotchmen to their country and to 
one another. A Londoner, in his fondness for London,- is distracted 
between the play-houses, the opera, the shops, the coffee-houses, the 
crowded streets, &c. An inhabitant of Edinburgh has none of these 
diversities to reconcile : he has but one idea in his head or in his 
mouth, — that of the Galton-Hill ; an idea which is easily em- 
braced, and which he never quits his hold of, till something more sub- 
stantial offers,— a situation as porter in a warehouse, or as pimp to a 
great man. > 

TABLE TALK, LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c. 

It is pleasant to understand, that, jprejudiced as are the French on 
the subject of their poetry and drama, they are beginning to yield a 
few points to the school of England. We quote the following pleasant 
passage from the London Magazine :^-^' A reaction has been produced 
on the literature of France by the genius of foreign poetry, and parti- 
cularly by that of England. The strokes have .been long, slow, and 
reiterated, but the impulse has been not the less powerful; and the 
barbarian literature has awakened by little and little the spirit of jea- 
lous imitation. It is amusing to observe the more intelligent and less 
prejudiced of their men of letters coquetting with Shakespear. The 
attempt, to be sure, resembles the trimming a noble cedar into the 
form of a peacock; but it is praiseworthy and politic. The mere con- 
tact must have done good. We who, with our national reverence of 
established abuses, patronise Tate's Frenchified alterations of Lear, have 
no right to be affronted with Ducis, that he has re-cast bou» of 
Shakespear's principal tragedies, and new-modelled the fable, man^ 
ners, and characters, after the standard of his country's drama. Ob 
the contrary, we should allow his merit handsomely, and congrratulate 
the Parisians on their language receiving a considerable infusion of the 
passion of Shakespear's scene. To be sure, narration, as might have 
been anticipated, is too much substituted for action^ and the plays are 
so far undramatised. The philosophy of Shakespear is also misuiH 
derstood : the translator has fixed his eye chiefly on his poetry, which 
he is ambitious to correct-*-and on the progress of the action, which 
he is sensible teems with interest, but which he thinks he can improve 
in its unity, by making prominent characters and incidents that 
Shakespear has kept in the back-ground. But Shakespear's know- 
ledge of scenic effect is too profound, and his calculations of results too 
accurate, to allow of his management of what is called the business of 
the tragedy being safely called in question. The unfortunate officious- 
ness, also, in making out every thing plain, and leaving nothing to the 
guess of the imagination, betraya an ignorance of one of the master- 
secrets of dramatic illusion, which. Shakcspesur possessed by a sort of 
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hituition. The design which the autibK>r had in view is thus misuiider- 
stood ; and so much of the reality of life is suhtracted . from the scene. 
Another impediment to the introduction of Shakqspear, in all his na- 
tive strength, on the stage of France, is the necessity of the poet being 
always in the view of the audience, who desire to see all the sjprings 
of his machinery, as if a conjuror were to explain the method oi his 
playing the cups and balls ; and who expect to have an epic representa- 
tion before them cast into scenes, the dialogue tagged with richirhymes, 
and every thing, even to the g^lery which leads to a Queen's bed- 
chamber, expressed noblement Short natural expressions, or inter- 
rupted sentenced, are too much in common life ; every thing must 
'^ come mended from the tongue '* of the player ; and the most sudden 
thought, or most hurried ejaculation, must evince the poet's mastery 
over his metre, and his skill in elevating his phrase to the decorous 
height of fauldess tragedy. It is needless to point out. how much of 
ShaJcespear's truth of imitation is sacrificed in this mechanical and 
unnatural process of accommodation/' 

Legacy Hunting. — We borrow the following from an Essay so 
headed in the New Monthly Magazine : — " Jacob's * Jew's trick ' upon 
his brother is a type of modern Hebraical dealings iu the post obit line, 
and the model of that species -of legacy-shunting in which Mother 
Church in her younger days was a perfect Nimrod. The passion of 
churchmen for legacies is of so violent a nature, that no English Par- 
liament was ever strong enough to contend with it, or cunning enough 
to draw up a statute of mortmain, through the meshes of which the 
church could not slip. It must be owned that their '' adveniente mundz 
vespero " was a capital hit in this line ; and the getting men to part 
with their property, under the notion that all property was about to be 
instantly destroyed, without causing their own rapacity to bring the 
plea into suspicion, was a tour de force which shames the droit d'Au-^ 
baigne of old France, and throws all regal and imperial schemes of 
legacy-hunting to an immeasurable distance. This remnant, however, 
of the good old times, as well as the savage method of doing business, 
is gone by. • Although, therefore, the Holy Alliance may succeed in 
restoring the church to its old possessions, it is not probable that all 
the committee of right-lined extinguishers, with all their ribbons and 
baronies to boot, could persuade the bulls and bears of 'Change-alley 
to give a Benjamin's share of their loans and debentures to the parspns/^ 
. The Parisian Censor will not allow Voltaire's tragedy of Mahemet 
to be performed at Paris, whether from a sympathy with religious im* 
posture generally, or out of enmity. to Voltaire, we know not. The 
first may be the reason, because it was not allowed to be played -iritb- 
out great oppontion on the part of the clergy in the ^rst .ins^ftiKUV* In 
a perusal of the French Mahomet, no indifferent penQQr.ivf 
any occasion for this prohibition ; but High Pnesta-. iip 
have a sort of sixth sense on these occasions, and are /^ 
influence of an association of ideas. Mahomet has,. ]i| 
recently performed at Brussels, where Talma anMWfid^ 
character ; which has led jthe Pari^i^ijwitii.t 
saying is fulfilled: Talma is i^ot aUoind 
country. 
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^^ A King may make a Noble bat not a Gedtleman/' said one of the 
Kiag» of r France. .Htair gratifying^ therefore^.to.the great body of th^ 
French pec^le.must be. tibe idiflcovenea of their President P'Hozier^ 
who has jfist publi^ed in Paria the .first volume of .a. book intitled 
I^Indkateur NMliare^ containing the .proper names of more than. 
liS^OO iamiliesr whose Nobility, the. worthy President obsorveV is 
iDcontestfJ)ly establisheid. ^ . If or is . this . al) : The . list is so. far from- 
being.complete, that. this. French. Nugent Bell invites . individuals . who 
are not included in his^first volume, to furnish him with copies of. their 
titles, &c. in order that Iheir.jiames may he inserted in a second. Ad- 
Terting to our commencing observation, this body forms what answers 
to the ancient Gentry of England, or more properly still, the Nobility 
ajpd Gentry collectively, as the French Peerage, \inder the oldjeg^e, 
was confined to ten or tw^ve individuals, whose duties w^re any thing 
biitlegislatiye. According to the old way of thinkings no member of 
these 15,000 families can. meddle with trader or, . without losing castey 
condescend to be useful otherwise than, in .the army, the .officering of 
which they have been in the habit of claiming as their almost exclusive 
privil^e. Attending to the set of the coui^ter-revolutionaiy current in 
France, the restoration, of this mass to their pristine self-importance and 
public inutility seems to be a favourite point of Bourbon policy ; and 
henee the publication of M. D'Hozier. . It is scarcely possible to ima« 
giae a speciea of. revival more.nalsoaally silly. or socially injurious, 
than that, of a vast body of small-propertied people^ who are to be ab- 
stracted firom every idea of increasing it, except at the public expence, 
and by the engrossment of offices and emoluments, which, for the gene- 
sal benefit, should ba open to. all. . Jif the French Chamb^ of Peers is 
ever to be any thing at all, it is evident .that the minor Noblesse, who 
ace not Peers, should amalgamate .with the great body of the people, 
'and not present the absurd spectacle, of a privileged race, increasing 
geometrically to the norsubstantial jbenefit of themselves, and to the in- 
jury of every one else. . .We all know what the.mass of these, people were 
during the reign of Louis XV. . and what they effected boUi for them- 
i^elves and their country ; and nothing is more d^yious than that, toge- 
iter with the Priesthood, they, are every way disposed to nin the same 
fitee over again. . .. 

Professor Schlegel of Bonn has issued proposals, in Germany, Eng- 
land, and France, for a translation, and publication by subscription, of 
the Sanscrit poem oi Rama-yana, or the exploits of Ramas. This, 
with- the. Ma Aa Bharata^ occupies the first rank among the poemsf 
Wl^ich the Indiana call -Ptirano^, or ancient traditions* The fictions 
winch it contains are spread- not only over the whole extent of India, 
properly so called, but they have also penetrated into the Peninsula 
beyond the Ganges, into the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and into 
several countries of central Asia. The subject is the banishment, of 
Ramas, a Prince descended from the Kings of Oude ; his wanderings 
through the Peninsula ; the carrying off his wife by a giant, the ■ King 
of Ceylon % the miraculous conquest of that island ; and the restoration 
of Ramas to the throne of his forefathers. The length of the Rama* 
yana is not excessive ; being estimated at 24,000 distichs, whioh V9 
contained in seven books. .,,... -v. 
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The earliest morning perambulation in th^ streets of London used 
to be tbat of tbe market gardeners ; but we learn ,that, for some time 
past, tbe precedence is due to ice-carts. Ice for 4ie . confectioners, 
tbanks to tbe enterprise of a speculative indiy:|du^, js now furnisbed 
from Norway ; and tbe imported ice, in avoidance of sun-sbine, is 
borne in carts very eariy in tbe -morning, from the wharfs below Lon- 
don-bridge, to tbe vurious ice repositories all over tbe town* 

In tbe history of tbe Jardin des Plantes ,at Paris, the following 
statement of tbe amount of tbe Animal Kingdpm, as at present known, 
is given as tolerably accurate : — Quadrupeds, 6t mammiferous land 
animals, above 500 ; birds, about 5000 ; reptiles, 600 ; fishes, 300 ; 
molluscuous animals and shells, 8000 ; insects, about 25,000 ; vermes, 
properly so called, zoopbytical animals,&c. 4000. Tbe whole shewing an 
increase in the amount of zoological objects, from 6137 species to at 
least 46,100 species in less than fifty years. , ,. 



STANZAS TO A FLY THAT HAD SURVIVED THE WINTER 

OF 1822. 

Welcome ! poor solitary thing ! 

Dreary St. Leon of thy tiny race! 
Thine is the only feeble wing 

Of all the swarms that buzzed about the place. 
Seek'st thou thy glossy friends, or near relations. 
That thus thou shun*8t thy erewhile avocc^tiony } 

No longer gentle music. making-, « . 

Nor sporting freakishly, about the room ; 
No longer all our food partakipg. 
Nor shunning skilfully.^ destined doom ; 
No longer daring every hostile finger 
That strove to punish thee when thou didst linger. 

Thou deem*st us now no mo^ thy ibesi 

The <* hey-day of the blo9d*' with thee is past i 
In sooth thou judg'st us i^ight; thy woes. 
Though fligJUy, claim our pity $•— thou*rt the last 
The old, sad, solitary Desolation — 
Last of a kindred 1 without oqB relation 1 

Familiar art thou now, net vain, ■ 

And claim*st incongruous fellowship with me ; 
No link is left in the long chain 

Of huge creation between us and thee ; 
The thousand clans of ei^tomoiogy 
Have left thee, making no apology. 

Who hast thou now but us t'admire 

The sober beauty of thy downy back ? 
. What eyes but our*s (thy hundred we reauire) - 

To view thy wonders t— then thy knack 
Of walking all along upon the ceiling ! 
Or canvassing a wine-gfass without reding I 

' Witt thy slight tiny form endure 

fTo thee an awful cy^le!) one whole year? 
No anibascadiiig;Spiderjs lure 
^.'liil^ue.cmpi.Bow destroy thee;; but I fear 
Hie mage Iroite, tbat murder pretty Bowers, 
• Will nd^rdMttltt^'e^ ^y feeble powers. 

fA'ihtfli'iiilii&JtiTe tili July's sun 
.. JSnlL^Mllilhy Itgbli pmm to their pmm 
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Of merry life,— what wondrous fun 
Thy Christmas tales will cause ! Ttiennvhat a name 
Thou'lt have I—- a venerable Captain ParrV) 
lYfaose winter enterprise did not miscarry : 

"What dread accounts of cold long nights ! 
.^ How to the chimney-comer thou did'st creep ; 

And, as the warmth retired, the heights 

Of window-curtain folds thou scal'dst, to sleep» 
And wait with limbs benumb'd the lazy dawning 
Of household Phoebus, every dismal morning! 

Wlien too the evening hastened on. 
And mimic summer cheerM thy little frame ; 
- Thou roayst recount how, one by one. 

Thou visited*st us all in happy game- 
Fanning, in seeming fondness, all our faces, 
Or traversing our hands to show thy paces, 
Or choosing saucily the choicest places. 

Then supper-time ! what summer fly 

Could half the glories fancy of that feast ! 
A Christmas supper I How thou'lt ply 
Thy gastric erudition I and at least 
Wilt prove, beyond appeal, thy reputation 
As ultra gourmand of the Flighty Nation. 

When thus thou'lt talk of Christmas sweets. 
How will the listening epicures exclaim ! 
And vow they envy thee thy winter feats ; 
For to be so regaled they'd brave the same : 
Here apricots in floating ambiguity, — 
There pine-apples in luscious perspicuity 1 

The wonders of a medlar will 

Engage each subtle, disputatious fly: 
But thou alone wilt boast tne skill 
To solve the mysteries of a rich mince-pie 1 
And a Twelfth-cake, endorsed with hieroglyphic, 
Will stamp thee eminently scientific ! 

The cold and mystic misletoe, whose glooin 

Seems antidotal to its merry use, 
Thou hast explored ; the snowy cheerful bloom 
Of lauristinus; and the boughs profuse 
Of vig'rous holly, with its coral mding, 
Tliou'st seen for weeks, despising summer fading. 

Poor solitary thing, fiirewell ! 

Tomorrow's dawn perhaps may see thy form 
In frosted death :— thy little knell 

Shall not be heard ! How many in the storm 
Of life are wreck'd, and no bell kindly ringing 
Informs survivors who to life are clinging ! 

I. J. T.'^Standenrick. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

p ■ 

Percy McUhry. By the Author of Pen Owen. 

Among the various other blessings for which we are indebted to Scot«> 
tish sagacity, must be ranked a new and highly improved mode of 
literary announcement* The edai produced by the WaVerley Kovel^ 
«iided by the locality of Publisher and Printer, has, ho doubt, led to 
this improvement, which announces the shipment of a bale of inven- 
tion, like a cargo of oatmeal. To this sort of notice of the genuine 
Scottish commodity, we have possibly little objectinn, but we cannot 
extend the indulgence to articles of English manufacture .which only 
find their way to Edinburgh to^be priated-and published. Although the 
author of Percy Mallory is at once the Editor cieyacto. of the JoJm 
Bully and the intimate friend' of Mr. Croker^ we. cannot pass over 
the quackery of a formal-intimation that the mighty production of hip 
genius are shipped at Leith, and will shortly reach London. The 
hopes of a second treat, like Pen OiWEK, has never disturbed the 
quietude of the most inveterate Novel reader, and it is too much to be 
alarmed this way without occasion. Moreover, as friends to tlie Me- 
tropolitan booksellers, we foresee infinite mischief in the necessity of 
transmitting manuscripts for publication to Edinburgh, in oirder to 
ensure the benefit of the announcement of the work as a piece of 
port news. The Underwriters, to be sure, may be correspondeatly 
benefited,- but still we object, at least, to the extension f the pracr- 
tice. That Mr. Blackwood should be the publisher, in the present 
instance, is periectly in the nature of things; and that the primum 
mobile of the John Bull should be led by sympathy to a business-^lika 
connection with the proprietor of a tissue of somewhat more able black- 
guandism of the same class, is anything at all but extraordinary. 

But enough in the way of passing allusion, and to the merits of the 

important production which has so happily reached the desired havoi. 

To the readers of Pen Owen^ therefore, we will observe that P^rcy 

Mallory k indisputably a happier effort, but still retaining to waxAit 

the raw, fiippant, and Eighty manner of that production, • as to pirove 

that the forte 6f its parent is oertainly not Novel writing. There: ap- 

• pears to us to be 'two leadinj^ species of fiction-naongers in the rfonajJ 

'Sto)ry-'telling4iBe;— 4he oneof which deals -most with manners, ootiume, 

and what the4ogieian' might call/' the accidents of human nktsa roi ' the 

-ettRiry'with th6-iMiiv«Ml'4MfeaeQts «iid principles -which regulate 

rou I. 25 
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the heads and hearts of all men. The talent of the first of 
these, however exquisitely displayed, is essentially descriptive, while 
the latter, being drawn principally from internal study, is involuntarily 
egoistigaL The first of all Novelists is undoubtedly he, whd most 
felicitously blends the two manners ; but, with the exception of Shakes- 
pear, we cannot mention either dramatist, or story-teller, in whom 
they are so duly amalgamated as not to leave the one or the other 
completely predominant. The author of the Waverley novels is 
another fine example, but he clearly takes his highest rank as a 
descriptionist — the painter of effects and appearances rather^than of 
facts and of causes. Henry Fielding, again, is a writer who mixes 
the two qualities, but he was as evidently the student and delineator of 
the latter. We might carry the explanation and parallel much fur- 
ther, but it is quite sufficient to observe, that if a writer succeeds in 
neither of these departments, he has nothing to do with the composi- 
tion of fictitious adventure ; and this, without detracting from its 
merits, or affecting to regard it as a production exhibiting a total want 
of talent, is the case with the author of Percy Mallory. That work may 
prove the possession of certain respectable powers and attainments on his 
part, but it will equally prove that he cannot write a Novel — that' is to 
aay, a Novel, which is to be insured at Lloyd's, shipped at Leitb, . and 
to have its reaching port made an affair of as much importance as 
the arrival of one of King Solomon's galleons from Ophir. 
' The first thing which strikes us when we get thoroughly into the 
story, is the deficiency of the author of '' Percy Mallory," in 
healUiy invention. Every incident and character may be traced to 
recently preceding publications, and more especially to the Waverley 
Novels. The laird of Ellangowan and his lost heir, Meg Merrilies, 
Glossin, and others, recur to us eternally ; not to mention the minor 
accbmpaniments of smugglers, gipsies, et hoc genus omne, without the 
felicity of vivid or original painting. A most laboured piece of aerial 
deliverance from the shelf of a precipice which in itself shows some 
power, is nothing in the world but an elaboration of the escape of Lo- 
vell and Isabella Wardour in the Antiquary. The fact is, the author 
ought not to belong to the corps who declaim against cocknies, for he is 
evidently at home in London only, ai^d in a delineation of the factitious 
Corinthianism of a certain order of fashionables. This is altogether 
natural, and what might be expected from a practitioner of mimickiy, — 
a wit on' the establishment of the John JBt^/Z,—- and a lively but extrava- 
- gant farce- writer. A few of the scenes of this class are amusing 
enough, but strangely abstracted from all interest in the story, and 
consequently not quite so good in their way as those in the " Winter 
.in London." 

There is a certain exuberant vivacity congenial enough with a 
Vquickness of parts, and often sufficiently entertaining in itself, but with 
which we cannot possibly associate the notion of power or profundity. 
Voltaire possibly was an example to the contrary ; but if so, he was 
; only one of that kind, the rarity of which proves the strength of the 
.general rule. The author of " Percy Mallory " is certainly not a Vol- 
' ^ire, and attached to so religious a journal as the' Bull^ is doubtless 
-piously thankful on that account; but neither is he a novelist; an^.faoth 
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the.iaeideDt and - character of '^ Percy Malory " prove our assertion. 
Suppose we endeavour to give a general notion of the story. 

The novel opens with the recovery of the infant son and heir of a 
gentleman of the North, who had heen stolen away, with the aid of a 
^alf Meg Merrilies and her accomplices, for some purpose which does 
not Immediately appear. A degree of suspicious confusion, which takes 
place in consequence of the substitution of this child for another, pro* 
duces a distrust in the mind of the reader from the beginning, that the 
honest country gentleman has recovered the wrong calf; and so it 
apparently proves, until the close of the novel, when a second discovery 
taikes place, and everything is made straight again. All this confusion 
arises from the anxiety of a Lord, who has an infant daughter only, to 
substitute a fictitious son and heir; to effect which, the aforesaid 
daughter is placed in a mysterious retirement, where she accidentally 
becomes acquainted with the hero, and a love business follows, neither 
6f them knowing that the one is daughter to an Earl and the heiress of 
his personals, and the other his nephew and son to the heir-at-law of his 
titles and estates. This is quite enough to show that the story of 
'/ Percy Mallory*' is the merest common-place of Leadenhall-street ; and 
we can say litde more for the characters. 

The principal personage in this novel which has any marking at all, 
is a humourous old country gentleman, who can find no better reason for 
turning testy and misanthropical, than having hastily married a pretty 
and insipid woman of a family inferior to his own. We forget the 
;naiden name of Mrs. Shandy, but it might have been a twin sister ; 
just as, both in '^ Pen Owen " and the present production, the humourists 
have all, more or less, a resemblance to her systematising husband. 
JBut we scarcely deem oddities characters, — at least out of farces. No- 
thing in the world is more easy than to imagine a hypochondriacal, and 
-consequently eccentric, old man or woman, and to give him or her 
•peculiar phrases, singular gesticulation, and the habit of saying any- 
.thing that could not. be expected. This was the art of comedy-writing 
in the lofty days of Reynolds, Dibdin, and Cherry ; and it finally died 
'of inanition. Besides the honest oddity of this class, there is not a 
^single passable sketch throughout the whole of the novel, unless we 
except a wily lawyer, and a sprig of exquisite fashion, both of which 
approximate to the representation of something. With respect to the 
nominal hero and heroine, they are allowed to be dull ex officio; a 
.license,' indeed, not unfrequently assumed in relation to those mere props 
of his story even by Sir Walter Scott. It is no mean art to be able to 
'keep up an interest for merely handsome good kind of young people ; 
a difficulty which we frequently detected in our early reading in this 
line. Heaven help us! but we know not whether we did not prefer the 
- ^y Sir Clement Willoughby to the sentimental Lord Orville ; and 
heartily wished that Cecilia would choose the spirited and sprightly 
. Belfield instead of the sombre and stately Delville. As to Richardson, 
, we were so graceless, as to prefer Lovelace to Sir Charles Grandison all 
to nothing. 

Is there then nothing to amuse in " Percy Mallory ?" We have- not 
r. said- so : the story is infinitely too long; but there is occasionally the 
lEteiief of much spirited whimsicality; and his talent for mimiekry 
"^l&t'fitrely author has traiuKfeired to p^per. As part of a formal^ story, 
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nothing can be more outri than to introduce a descendant of the Oran- 
disons who is made to assume all the manners of his gfeat- 
uncle Sir Charles, and to carry the imitation throughout his family and 
household ; but as a humourous piece of imitation,' it is exceedingly di- 
Teirting. We are to suppose this formal, graceful, alid orderly gr6ap 
at dinner ; Percy, the hero of the novel, a sprightly young man of 
twenty, being a relative and guest : — 

• 

** Percy led forward the hostess in all the pomp of Mecklin lappets — point ruffiet 
—and daoiask drapery, that moved without the rumple of a fold, like a Dutch toy, 
on wheels. He would have made his peace during the journey across a hall that 
traversed the whole depth of the mansion — and through .» suite of pape|ned and bag-' 
ged apartments which led to the salon d diner — but a very short observation of her 
Ladyship's checked^his first attempt. 

** * There were few poinb),' she remarked, * in whicli gbod Sit Hugh was ao par- 
ticular as punctuality in all engagements.* 

** Percy said no more — Her Ladyship on their arrival took'her seat at the head of 
the table — Sir Hugh seated himself at the bottom — Miss Gertrude and Percy |rfs-a-, 
•if made up the partie carrie. Even the chaplain was absent— who, though partak- 
ing in the iamily characteristics, Percy had calculated upon as an oocaaional diver- 
sion in his favour— as he felt little disposed to take a snare in atiy convanatiob 
likely to occur. 

** * Good Dr. Patterson is obliged to absent himself, on account of some urgent 
business at Kendal,' observed Lady Rodolpha, as a sort of implied apology io Percy 
for Sir Hugh taking upon himself tne duty of say ins erace. 

** ' ' Indeed V — sighed Petcy<^— viewing the formidable array of domeatios planted 
round htnr, as if presenting a new barrier against escape, which seemed to engage 
his speculatious to the exclusion of every thm^ else. After a long pause, 

<* ^TtiW Mrs. Knowles,* said Sir Hugh, looking benevolently towards the botler— 
whilst bis'eyes watered—- and the colour on his^ cheeks was somewhat beightontodi 
• that she has been rather too bountiful with her seasoning ii\ the soup.' 

^ Certainly, Sir Hugh— but I had informed Mrs. Knowles,^ Sir Hughs that her 
Ladyship, on Tuesday last, thought the vermicelli rather insipid.* 

*^ * Excellent Roland,' interrupted her Ladyship, < you recollect my most trifling 
wishes.* 

M ^ They are our law, my Lady* — and at the signal, all the grey-hfeaded livery- 
men bowed in token of their sympathy. 

* Extremes,' observed Sir Hugh, with a smile, ' are generally petmcious— and 




of torment to my ever-indnlgent Sir Hugh — but I flatter myself if your present suf- 
ferings can be so easily relieved, they have not been very excruciating— Am I noi a 
saucy cireature. Sir Hugh ?' 

** * You are all excelleuce, and are never more endeared to me than when your 
Ladyship suffers your little playfulness of fancy to animate our happy domestie 
circle— ^Good Roland— a glass of old Madeira to your excellent lady.^ 

«« ( You have forgiven gbod Mrs. Knowles, my best of friends*—- said Lady Ro- 
dolpha, with one of her most winning smiles— < for her bountiful extreme.* 

<* * Sweetly engaging. Lady Rodolf^ia !<^r-had I really oaiise of offeilce,your Lady- 
ship's happy mode of intercession would make me forget it, in the adxmration of a 
talent so peculiarly your own.' 

** * Kind Sir Hugh I— .-you will make me vain.* 

*< < No one has more reason— no one is less likely to become so than Lady' Rodol- 
pha de Lacy—' 

(« 1 1 decfajre« Sir Hugh---yon make me blush ' 

*< ' For a niBiUghty world, excellent woman— but never for yourself.— Worthy 
Roland,* turning to the butler — ^ tell ^rv. Knowles that her aoiop la' lik6 alt ahfe dMs 
—she is indeed a most excellent person.' 

«< ^ You are the most charitable— Sir Hugh,* said her Ladyship; in a:fiibdaed 
tone of voice. 

<* * It is my humble effort to.be so — itjs the duty of tis alI.to'b<ir.86c^-neR her, gMd 
RolAnd, that her soup is admirable— -but add, as'from youlMtf, tltet jpermpa it 
would suit the taste of Lady Rodolpha and myself battery v^era Itijki iMii^y 1^ 
highJy seasoned.* * ' 
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^ ^ I thUl, Sir Hugh— what a mastar 1' was added in a half-whisper to Mr. Pol- 
ioii| the ateward, who stood retired— and was seconded by a bend, as beferei from 
every one of the grey-headed circle in worsted-lace. 

•» ' How delicately considerate !*— ohserved her Ladyship—* Few hat the erer- 
indulgent Sir Hugh would have thought of a reproof so gently, y^t so effectually 
conveyed.' This was said in a whisper, and though heard by all— was understood 
not to reach beyond the back of the chairs — not a look or a wink— such as may 
sometimes be observed on the countenances' of modem lacquies— ruffled the serene 
visages of the domestics. 

'* Sir Hugh, who was supposed to hear it, entered into a considerable Ipn^ dis- 
claimer, diverging from his own demerits, into a discussion upon general (luties--- 
and concluded by observing, • That it was iii the discharge of ttiese domestic duties 
—by observing strict justice in our dealings— and by watching over our words and 
actions in the more ordinary intercourse with tfiose over whose interests and coo- 
oems, in the various relations of life, we are in any degree supposed to have a 
control, that the hig^her duties of the magistrate, the leeislator, and the sovereign 
power itself, are matured, and beneficially exercised — I remember,* he added, * it 
was an observation of that most distinguished and exemplary of men, my eVer- 
respected,' and he brushed a tear from his eye, * gteat-uncle Sir Charles — *' That 
a man's character might be known by the mfinner in which he would pick up a pin 
from the floor!'" 

** * Admirable Sir Charles!' sighed lAdy Rodolpha. 

*« « Excellent appreciator of excellence l' returned Sir Hugh; * but the moral 
virtues — ' 

. <^ « May I trouble your Ladyship for some trout before it is quite cold ?' inter- 
rupted Percy Rycot^ — Miss Gertrude smiled. ... 

*^ * What IS my amiable Gertrude thinking upon, that calls up one of her sweetest 
iitonest' asked Sir Htigh. 

•* • I was only thinkme^— and she blushed — *■ thiuking that—' 
, ** ' What, my good child,— you can have no thoughts that will -not reflect credit 
oo yoarse)^ and convey something innocently pleasing to the good company.* 
■ •* * Really, my dear Papa ° . . 

" * You Know, my sweet Gertrude,' observed her Ladyship, •it is a rule in our 
fiunily to have no reserves— your worthy progenitors even held it a virtue to think 
•loud.' 

•* * My dear Mamma-r-I really am ashamed of myself— I was only thinking of 
Percy's interruption.' 

** * Midtr Percy— fiois, if you please, my excellent Gertrude.' 

** The girl bliished again. 

** ' Say on, sweet innocence,' said Sir Hugh in an encouraging tone— for a sub- 
ject once introduced, was never suffered to die a natural death. 

•• • Only, Sir— I was struck by the odd circumstance of Mr. Percy * 

** * What have I done, Gertrude ?' askeA Percy, now looking up from his plate. 

** • Mist Gertrude — Mr. Perc) Rycott, is about to inform us,' observed Lady 
Rodolpha, drawing herself up in form. 

** * Merely,' continued the hesitating girl,* that he should think of the fish being 
cold, just as Papa was talking— talking of— moral virtues 1' 

^ • I beg pardon,' said Percy ; ' but— I thought Sir Hugh had been scolding the 
cook, for putting too much pepper in the soup.*^ 

•' » I — 1 scold! Mr. Percy Rycott.' 

** * Snr Hugh Ferebee de Lacy scold his domestics !' exclaimed her Ladyship 
with a look of utter dismay— a sujlden Convulsive movement agitated the whole 
line of domestics, after Mr. Steward, arid Mi^. Butler had uttered a sigh, almost 
amounting to a groan— and turned up their eyes as if in the act of devotion— the 
grey subaltema went through the silent manceuvreof a shrug of the shoulders only. 

** * It is clear, that my. ^cyod young friend,' observed Sir Hugh, * did fiot pay 
very particular attention to the few observations which the occasion appeared to 
require.' 

^ * The transition from soup to fish wasruatural,' said Percy laughing, in the ob- 
vious dffire c^ avoiding any furlber explanation. - ' 

** ' I should rather have ;^id artificial^ my good Mr. Percy— as it is only habit 
which — * -.'..'. 

** *' Habit is jacottd nature, you know. Sir Hugh — and, therefore — -— ' 
• :^ * I m«al wok ber interrupted; Mr. Percy '-^and the very supposition of suofc a 
•I^MnralfurtM thg^tfVMil who was changing Sir Hugh's plate — insomuch that he 
'Ititt ftU-^£ffoke it| and with its contents, lodged it on the long flaps of his master's 
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laoed vesty to the eyident dkiturbance of the Baronet's philosophy. ' It wto but a 
pasniti^ sensation — the poor man apologized and trerobled— Mr. Butler pushed tjie 
.ipan with some rudeness from the post of honour— -and frowned on him, whilst he 
applied his clean napkin to the part affected. 

**• ' It*s no matter, observed Sir Hugh, collecting all his benevolence of manner, 
which appeared to be necessary on the occasion ; * Good Richard did not intend it' 

** ' No, indeed, your Honor— Sir Hugh.* 

" • I am perfectly assured of that — go — my worthy Richard— you had better 
retire— you appear to be much agitated.' 
. ** < Such a clumsy fellow !' muttered the steward. 

•* • Such a master !* repeated the butler. 

**'* God bless him V whispered the liveried semi-chorus. • 

.<( ( The Dresden set, too?** exclaimed Mr. Poison, the steward, in & louder and 
more emphatic tone of voice. 

M » ii^ever mind that, worthy Poison,* said her Ladyship smiling, through some- 
thing that resembled a passing cloud of irritation ; *• Good Richard's mind must not 
J>e disturbed by that reflection.'^ 

**• ' Heavenly, considerate being !' cried Sir Hugh, who stood in the act of being 
robbed down like one of his long-tailed coach-horses, by his zealous grooms — * Not 
even the most provoking of all domestic accidents can move the gall of your dove- 
like temper— most excellent of women— thou . . 

** Mistress of thyself, though China fall.". 

To conclude : bad '' Percy Mallory " seen the light without pu£F or pre- 
tension, it might have been passed, like many other secondaory attempts, 
without any demand of particular criticism; but as the production . of 
the member of a confederacy, whose profession is the detection <^ hum- 
bug j the nonsense must be exposed. If butterflies are not to be -broken 
on wheels, neither are they to be obtruded on us for elephants. We 
regard the production of a mediocre novel or play as one of the. most 
venial of human offences ; and we might have passed over the preseot 
humble affair with less animadversion, had we not recollected that per 
Jos et nefas is the motto of the author, and of the virtuous combination 
of which he is a member. Had he a similar person to himself in his 
own hands, what would be the consequence? It is not right to press on 
the calamity of any man ; but there is a species ef animal whose con- 
duct makes forbearance no mean virtue. 



THE COTTAGE. 

A little lowlv hermitage it was, 

Doune in a dale, hard by a ibrest^s side, • 

Far from resort of people that did pas 

In traveil to and fro. Spenser. 

I AM fond of walking. Long solitary rambles, with earth- below, 
. heaven above, and my own reveries for my boon companions. I never 
quarrel with myself, nor hate myself, nor pity myself, but stand on 
that even and friendly footing that I would wish to do with alt the 
world, but which the vile trammels of society, and the undulating sen- 
sations of humanity, forbid. If a good fellow or a kind friend come 
athwart me in my castle-building, I must fain dismiss. him or. myself; 
and I never yet met with mortal wight who could bear an uncereiBo- 
nious discharge half so well as myself from myself. The jcons^aence 
is, that though I really prefer myself to every body else, yet ,1 t^ .con- 
; stantly refusing converse with that same self, lest I should, givenm- 
brag« to some cursed fellow that makes his appeAranoe .and <t)rfXiij>». 
be Jiftened to. u.-;*ij.i- 
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« • »/ 

It is this that drives me from home and dear smoky London, to 
stretch ray legs some thirty miles or so, through dale, and hill, and 
greenwood forest ; for there I see none but the unknown passien^r, the 
churlish beggar, or the dark-eyed Egyptian; and few of my acquaint- 
ances either like me enough, or understand my track sufficiently, to 
follow in my path. 

It is in these walks that I feel sovereign lord and master,— the tyrant 
of my own domain. I can walk slow or I can walk fast. I may bid 
my thoughts soar to far-back Greece or on to some future Rome, with- 
out hurt to any. I can pile thought upon thought, and mix every 
passion of the human soul in my own particular mortar, without being 
laughed at by any ; for none there be to say, " This man is a fool." I 
look round me and see Dan Phoebus sweeping on in his never-slacken- 
ing chariot, shining with the most genuine philanthropy, — ^the perfec- 
tion of Platonic love. The cunning winds, in gentle variation, steal 
over me, and move Nature's pretty foliage in the sweetest disorder^ 
and if perchance some glassy stream run near in mimic hurly-burly of 
the ocean^s storm, then shall each Zephyr that plays round the spot 
make the pure drops dance in dazzling motes before my eyes, while the 
9carce-heard song of Nature's teaching shall mark the ploughman'^ 
distant course. This is joy indeed : this is an approach toward those 
golden ages when crime had no name to express itself by. 

It was in one of these rambles,, last summer, that I met with a fine 
young boy crying piteously by the road-side. His cheeks were some- 
what disfigured by tears, but weeping had not been able to destroy the 
rich colour that the hand of health had planted on his skin ; and his 
hair, unbedewed by the drops that flowed from his eyes, sported in 
wanton dalliance with some gentle air, that, charmed by his lovelines9, 
lingered on its weary way once and again to kiss his pouting lipis. The 
folds of his little frock exhibited some small lodgments of dust, and on 
the surface of his shoes the loose gravel had found a resting-place, 
which served to mark that he had travelled for some distance along the 
road. In spite of his tender palpitations, there was an embryo smilie 
playing round his lips, as it were, innate and inextinguishable ; and 
when I spoke to him, a sudden sparkling of his eye gave outward proof 
of the first attempts of an inward soul. ' 

The little fellow had lost his way, and called for his mammy with ^U 
that simplicity that attends the infantine notion, that it is but to ask 
and to have. He could give no name to the place where he lived, 
neither could he describe its situation ; and it required all my leg^l 
ingenuity in cross-examination to make out that " he lived near .a 
place where the birds build high nests, and make a noise one with tl^ 
other.^ We were in a cross-road, and no house in sight, but luckily 
for the little urchin, I had about two houTB before passed the rookeiy 
he described, and recognised his account of it: so we soon struck an 
agreement, by which it appeared that I was to retrace my «teps, and 
lead him to the tall trees. What with resting, and carrying, and 
laughing, — for tears now, by the terms of our contract, were banished 
fisLr away,— it was more than three hours before we reached the desired 
spot When tra came to the torn of the road that brought us qui<fk 
npon. the nnXoa^SB eeCbe^ iph iImb^ whM ^ shout of gladness did the little 
Hvandnte utter lArlb^ikrWpid ttrnbMe bimsetf frot9 m anns, in the 
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swelling thought that he could bound swifter than the wind to his 
sometime-lost home. The cry had been heard, and a neat-looking 
female came quickly from the cottage, and had almost reached the spot 
where we were, by the time I had released my little fellow-traveller. 
Her cry on catching him to her arms was not so loud, but I am sure it 
was as genuine as his ; and I had more than a minute granted me to 
survey the group before the one or the other were satisfied with their 
embrace. The news had spread like wildfire, that Harry was 
returned, and a gallant race was run between Will, and Ned, and 
Patty, to see who should be first to greet the lost lamb : and now came 
my turn ; for according to little Hal, '* I was the gentleman that had 
given him such a ride ;*' and my welcomings were not a few, for by 
this time the good man, on whose face there were still left the marks of 
late anxiety for his child, had come out, and all concurred in inviting 
me to the cottage. 

I never refused a kind offer that I believed to be genuine, and so 
without further ado I joined the party, and entered the little Arcadia 
through a bower of sweet jessamine, interspersed here and there with 
wild rose bushes, whose delicate flowers appeared to re-open in spite of 
the gathering dews of night to welcome back the little wanderer. The 
cottage, like the children, the parents, the everything, was the picture 
of neatness. In the niches on either side of the chimney, and ranged 
on shelves beyond the reach of the babes, stood the heir-looms of the 
family, an antique assortment of wassail-bowls, china, grotesque jugs, 
and divers other invaluables, that had descended from father to son 
for more than a century. More towards the middle of the room two 
stupendous arm-chairs stood on either side the fire-place, whilst the 
last gleam of moonshine shooting in at the latticed window, cast a 
long shadow from them, the depth of which beautifully contrasted with 
the gloss of the polished oak floor. These, and a thousand other in- 
describable niceties made up the whole of the neat appearance and air 
of comfort that pervaded the dwelling. As a mark of particular 
favour, I was invited to fill one of the above-mentioned chairs, which 
were kept sacred for high days and holidays ; and in a very few mi- 
nutes, on the understanding that I could sleep on the two combined, it 
was settled that I should pass the night there ; and to enhance the 
visit, the children had leave to sit up an extra hour. It is not worth 
while to detail any conversation that might have passed, for there was 
neither acrimony, scandal, nor any other of the indispensable qualities 
in it; yet strange to say, such as it was, we all found amusement in 
it, and it was very near the witching time of night before we perceived 
that old father Saturn had made a forced march upon us, and short- 
ened our reckoning by at least an hour. On breaking up, I was pro- 
vided with a blanket, and their sole domestic lighted a chirping fire in 
the grate. The few, but meaning words, " Good Night," were ex- 
changed, and in a very short time all was quiet and at rest in (tke 
cottage. 

Thus passed the night, and in the morning the pure song of Hea* 
Ten's choristers poured gently into the cottage, and awakened ine ficoan 
dreams of Mab and aU her fairy elvjes. In spite of the novelty ^of the 
machine in which I haid slept, I found myself as much ];efi^eibi||^, M . jf 
I bad lain <m « bed of down, and to tW uUi^t astooialiiMoi dlTBiy 
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country friends, was the first np in the morning. As toon as I had 
giren myself a shake, and performed the necessary abhitiotfSy I made 
my way to the door of the cottage; no locks or bolts were there> for 
robbers were little feared and less known, and by the simple manoeuvre 
of a latch, I was able to pass the threshold and enjoy the natural 
bower that spread itself over the lowly path. The roses were now out 
in all their vigour, the pearl drops that hanged to their tender leaves 
by an invisible suspension glittered with the reflection of the sun's first 
rays. It was not long before my host made his appearance, and gave 
the morning salutation with the same good-humoured smile that had 
adorned his face the previous night, and offered many condolements 
for the badness of my night's accommodation. 

My fair hostess, and the whole of the little tribe, were now up and 
about, and after a short walk round his farm, where there was little 
of modern improvement, but much of practicsd standard invention, we 
were summoned to breakfast', to which every body paid a strict atten- 
tion; and now came the time most disAgreeable bdth in anticipation 
And in performance, the minute was arrived t^hen the word must be 
*' Good Bye." Many a kind interchange of invitation passed, and 
many a good-humoured salutation ; and, when I departed, more than 
one blessing was sent after me, for I had conferred on them a benefit, 
and corroding selfishness had not yet taught them to receive the ad- 
Tantage and forego the gratitude. 

Nor was I idle. Heaven bless thee and thine, thought I, as I turned 
the corner that had first brought me in sight of the little paradise, arid 
that now banished it from my view— Heaven bless thee and thine, and 
whether it be spring sending forth its tender blossoms to stand the 
first shocks of the rude wind, whether it be summer ripening those 
blossoms into maturity, whether it be autumn adding the last stroke — 
the final consummation to its perfection, or whether it be angry winter 
nipping with its terrific frown the gradual excellence of months, still 
may a mental sun, able to oppose the blasts of man's rude winter, 
spread its beams around thy little kingdom, and forming a hala too 
sacred to be broken, enshrine within its circle thy endearing merit. 
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OBSOLETE AND OBSCURE WRITERS. . 

Some, writers are born for the amusement of their own age, which, 
in vanishing, carries off their works along with it. They are trees 
whose roots descend no further than the vegetable mould, being 
too weak, or too fond of the warm surface, to strike down among 
the rocks and ribs of the earth. It is turning the handle of time the 
wrong way to attempt to revive them. They were never meant for 
posterity. The reasons upon which this conclusion is founded, are 
many : and the considering them carefully might be of some service to 
both writers and readers. 

That those who write for the public should provide as fully as possi- 
ble for their entertainment; must be admitted ; but it is not unreason- 
able for ai^; author to have at the same time an eye to fame and pos- 
t«|i^.. The la^ 10 the true liege lord of the children of the Muses. 
BiiC liTuq^'al a disfaiieey he cannot come in at the chritten.lQ.% ^1 Vai^ 
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subjects, or be witness of the sports of their infancy. Those who would 
reach his court, must strengthen their constitutions by exercise and 
diet, and live to the age of manhood. It were a poor compliment to 
the discernment of our own times to suppose it incapable of relishing 
what after ages sball admire; but yet a man may too exclusively re- 
gard the taste of his contemporaries. What pleases now, must not 
by necessity please at all times, though the presumptioB is that 
it may. 

Those books are neglected which treat of subjects not generally in- 
teresting to mankind ; which pick up the scraps and leavings of genius 
that they may seem to contain what even great men had failed to 
reach ; their authors not distinguishing between overlooking and pur- 
posely passing by. The exposition of peculiar tenets of Theology, the 
portraiture of some transient observation of manners, or the treating 
even of important subjects after some corrupt fashion generated by cir- 
cumstances, are necessarily inductive of oblivion. And this, though 
the authors be men of capacity ; for men of no powers naturally sink 
into neglect, be their works conversant about what they may. It is in 
vain to think to remedy, by beauty of style, the inherent aversion of 
some subjects to longevity ; the world has never yet bestowed immor- 
tality upon any work merely on account of its style. Men know their 
own interests too well to be guilty of this. They pardon a plain man 
the roughness of his expressions, if they be able to perceive the light 
of a great understanding flashing up from among them ; from the same 
principle that they prefer travelling through the most rugged country 
which is rich in extraordinary natural objects, to rolling along a 
smooth way, whose sole recommendation arises from its own excellent 
structure. 

To a man of sensibility, it is painful to reflect how many ingenious 
volumes which now circulate from hand to hand through the commu- 
nity, must, ere long, go the way of all paper and ink, and be seen no 
more for ever. Tbe flashes of wit which now appear so discoverable 
in their pages, the pestilent breath of Time will totally extinguish, leav- 
ing nothing but a caput mortuum that shall weigh them down <zd plures. 
Their authors, now wafted about on the breath of popularity, must 
themselves, alas ! submit to his scythe, making way for some monas^c 
scholar, whom in the day of their prosperity they^ treated as a mere 
day-labourer of the Muses. 

Make a list (if the thing be possible) of the obscure books which 
make up the lifeless body of our public libraries, examine their sub- 
jects, inquire into the history of their publication, and you will find 
that such of them as were the productions of men of talent, treat of 
things which it is the interest of no human being to understand — that, 
notwithstanding, they were pressed by numerous friends to favour the 
world with the results of their studies —that the books ran through two 
or three editions — that such of mankind as look into such works were 
shortly drawn off by new ones of the same kind — and that then those 
laborious publications sunk once and for ever. Such has and such 
must be the fate of books composed without the basis of rcASon or 
nature for their support. In most families there are pecnHir eiamfr- 
aions, intelligible enough among themselves, wbicb'pd QJlimlf^ 
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pale of their circle could translate into c6mm(Hi sense. Nations are 
large families : there is a language and mode of tlunking so exclusively 
their own, that it is not sense heyond their frontiers ; and this, altering 
with the alterations of times and circumstances, becomes obsolete at 
the next shifting of the scene. The author who has made it the mine 
of his observations, and seemed the deepest looker into human nature 
to his intimates and friends, by their mistaking a small variety for the 
whole species, goes out of date with it. No efforts of critics, or others, 
can preserve him. This temporary opinion is a kind of cross-current 
over the great tide of time, occasioned by some chance wind, which 
ceasing to blow, the waters take their usual way, and those barks 
which were built only to sail in it, necessarily overturn and sink. 

To interest posterity, and gain a lasting reputation, an author must 
grapple with the permanent passions of his species. The human heart 
is a deep slough, and he who stands finicking about the brink, afraid 
of soiling his shoes, will make no hand of it. The manner is less thaa 
the spirit and matter of a book, though it be by all means to be at- 
tended to in proportion to its value ; but one has an aversion to see a 
palace built merely for a spider to spin its web in ; and it is little better 
when, within the vast inclosures of long and high-sounding periods^ 
we perceive a few naked ideas flitting to and fro as if lost in a lal]y- 
rinth. Man is an old subject it is granted, but so is he a lasting aod 
inexhaustible one. He yet includes much' terra incognita in his make. 
But these lands must be sought by a sparing light through long and 
intricate ways ; there is no setting up a traffic with them in a few 
weeks, and retailing in a kind of haberdasher's shop their opima spolia, 
reeking from the field of victory. Men can get no buyers who come 
out into the streets with one truth in their hands at a time, because 
the public suspect they did not come honestly by it. They must lay 
out their ideas in order, if they would have credit for being the originsd 
proprietors, and suffer men to examine them leisurely out of their own 
dark shop. 

Writers have sometimes condemned themselves to obscurity by at- 
tempting to cut down the human mind to fit some hastily constructed 
theory. And moreover, many of these have been persons of strong in- 
tellect, unhappily led astray by following the ignis fatuus light of per- 
haps an idea purely accidental. But they were hewing an indiscerpi- 
ble substance, which, like the body of Satan, suffered their -sword to 
pass through it, and closed again. There is no gaining a real immor- 
tality but by taking and describing man as he is. The various dis- 
guises he may put on, wear out, or are exchanged for others ; he him- 
self remaining beneath every mask eternally the same. Like a lover in 
masquerade, too, he secretly loves those who know him in all his 
changes ; and thinks it a breach of affection to offer up adoration to 
any fictitious physiognomy, which for some purpose or other he may 
have been driven to assume. In like manner satire is a perishable 
subject, unless directed against the inherent vices of the human cha- 
racter. Horace, and Juvenal will never cease to be read — but the 
Dunciad miglit' already be cut out of the works of Pope without detri- 
ment. EveftHodibras is mnch more spoken of than read, though 
. iiUdieffJt:iiov.DiM«Q«iiEMfc.€fui.te.ii^^ 
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Bat of all catuetf that ixakt works 13» property of fbrgotfoliiesty dmra 
is not one more effec^ve tban affioctation of origkiality- It is a formai 
bidding adieu to nature* For under the influence of so unhappry a 
propeneity> a writer no longer feela himself at liberty to say aiity thing 
in the usual way. It were to forfeit his claim. His mind/in.tibe per- 
petual orgasm o^ novelty, becomes unsettled and fidgetty; and be 
follows common sense about like^ an old slippered ^ dtieaniEi keeping 
watoh on a wild beiressy lest it should form some acquaintance with 
the ways of men. He must not .take np with the old distioctions- b^ 
iween right and wrongs because they are common-place, and excite no 
■wonder. It is not his business to piit established prinoiples in motion 
(or the production of some new result. * He takes nature in ^ hand as if 
she might be divided jnecemeal, and for the sake of newness attempts 
to tie discordant paits together. He has no conception that the con- 
tinnity of her operations cannot tie btoken — that though noiseless and 
Biild, they are inevitable^<-that all we can do is faithfully to- set fortib 
what is, never dreaming of setting up a paltry dyke for the purpose of 
staying or turning off the irresistible march of 'causes and events. We 
are bound to the wheel of Nature, and though it should roll over us 
We must oling to it. But the knight-errant of originality understands 
' nothing ' of this. He labours at hik subject with eyes^ closed to-tdl 
ooinimon beauties, hailing/ with the Enthusiasm of ^a prophet, errery 
• strange or uncouth idea that rises above the plane of' his mind. ' Like 
a swimmer who is to gain some, certain ^ point, ho' dashes through 
orowding similes and metaphors, till he touches' upon- ^her extreme 
verge of resemblance, and. imagining tdris proceeding under the gui- 
dance of wit, fills his quiver with the points and shafts of * arrows, 
throwing away the reed as Vulgar and burdensome. The barb,' how- 
ever, wilLnot fly without a body, to any certain aim; but as he pours 
out his riches, they are taken up, having no weighty by the sliorm/and 
scattered to all the winds of heaves. . 

A writer of this species should make up his mind to become obscure 
in a very few years. After ages can have no due to'the darki genesis 
of his thoughts, but would be reduced to guess a^ their import as-if 
they were as many Delphian oracles. Were tfaeywoil^ Interpreting 
this labour might be undertakefi'eheerfully; bui How -ean a mind, in- 
tent upon nothing but strangeness, work out a* reasenabkr proposition ? 
C— is one of these writers. Hii? mind ife a glowing furnace, lui* he 
has stretched his dark canvkss of sophislny between ili and mankind, 
through the breaks of which a few flashes df light burst forth- occasion- 
ally. A few of his pieces ifiay live, and preserve his name; but the 
mass of his works will drop into the obscurity drat now reposes upon 
the volumes of Quarles, Withertf, and Daniel. P-r— is another. •. His 
imagination is artificial and iaconstructive. It is slow* and* observing. 
There is not enough. of fire in it to melt down his metaphors so as they 
may receive the stamp of his mind, or to light oUr way^ throiigb the 
heavy march of his sentiments, of to form "a Wiil-o'-the-wisp; which, 
by flitting before us in our path, may cheat us t6 the end of it. One 
feels himself in the Slough of Despond on entering his page^. -Thefar- 
♦ ther one proceeds, the deeper and more prplexed he- finds himself. 
When going about for a new idea, he resembles Diogenes with inajan- 
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thorn ; it escapes from him through x^rowds of every-day notions ^ hn 
plunges after it ; he seizes on something like it, by mistake. Who in 
going through the labours of such a writer, can feel delight, or ad- 
miration, or enthusiasm, communicated to his mind ? Who ever can 
return to them as he returns to a pleasing path he has once wandered 
through, to renew an acquaintance with objects either fertile in charm- 
ing associations, or calculated to call forth the fancy on her winged 
journies ? 

It is hard, however, to distinguish between an extensive popularity 
and a fame begun. Mr. Shelley was not, during his life, a popular 
writer ; nor are his works calculated, independently of the opinions 
they contain, to become popular ; but he has purchased a freehold in 
the territory of the Muses which neither time nor critics will ever be 
able to separate from his name. Whatever may be said, it is impossi- 
ble to credit that his singularity was the effect of affectation, and not 
rather the aberration of a spirit drenched in enthusiasm, and fluctu- 
ating with the impulses of extraordinary feeling. He threw himself 
into the course, to run with nature to the extremity of her line, and it 
is no wonder, that, amidst the whirling dust of this Olympic contest, he 
sometimes forgot the charioteer. It may be also, that seeing men shot 
with poisoned arrows from the sanctuary, he betook himself to casting 
back their own weapons at the archers. Let his errors be confuted, 
his motives respected, — ^let hi& genius be honoured and cherished. He 
is not an obscure writer, though only now beginning to :be read, and 
forms a strong contrast to those who are fated to become such; Per- 
haps he did not see his way with sufficient clearness through the inciim^ 
bent swarms of his weighty -thoughts, And may sometimes hare raised, 
like a daring necromancer, more active principles than he could afteir* 
wards reduce to order ; but this did not happen becaui^' his mind was 
weakj but because nature is too strong for any mind, and will not 
have her secrets wrested from her by the bold impiety of inortals. The 
reader does not, however, go from his works with a conviction that he 
has seen through the whole -texture of them. He is led to ponder on 
principles. His reztson and his judgment are sharpened to come again 
to the onset, and he is never cheated with a shadow. What if some 
of Mr. Shelley s conclusions be wrong, and induce .fftlse notions 
of some of the highest things about which the human mind is 
conversant ? — it is because he chose to think on lofty subjects, -and that 
it is the part of humanity to be liable to mistakes. .Many writers are. 
free from such errors only because they have never turned up the soil 
where they lie jumbled with their correspondent truths, the dross "and 
the metal interveined, and almost indistinguishable. Lucretius and 
Aristotle are thought harmless enough now, yet are more instruotive 
than when they were implicitly believed in. Sensible men never read 
to catch up opinions, but to hear, like judges, the pleadings of advo- 
cates for all parties, reserving their decision free for after thought. 

Among our old writers, the obsolete and forgotten, as well as the 
illustrious, we commonly find a free vein of scholarship. mitigating'the 
strong acerbity- of their nature. • Butin4he former there k an- essential 
deficiency in* point af taste. Their iqiecttlations, whether high- or low, 
aio remote from hmnKnin t e it ety *<g- nin jaMottg.tvaoaiJsiit-kBints aad 
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fftdiag vagaries of the mind. ? There is too much of the spirit of '^ ,P* P« 
Cleck of this Parish*' in them. The degree pf estimation in which 
a man holds the great writers of antiquity, may perhaps he the least 
uncertain test by which to judge of his taste and discernment. ,He 
who is for ever like a mole, digging among the obscure fields of litera- 
ture, may be sure that his mind has itself a strong tendency that way. 
He acts by a kind of presentiment, and may be looked upon as con- 
ciliating the shades of his future associates. There is a species of 
fatality in one's choice of books. There is an industry that is ruinous ' 
of. the mind's force and elasticity. There is a mephitic odour which 
exhales from some of them, that disturbs and stupifies the brain, I 
hare at this moment before me the '^ Psychozoia" of Dr. Henry More 
'— as good a specimen of laborious dulness as one could easily find. 
Here scholarship, and deep or rather bottomless speculation, concur to 
drive away every shadow of meaning. Yet did the author assume airs 
of importance, predicating, as a certainty, that he should not be 
blamed by '^ anything but ignorance and malignity." Blamed! he 
hoped to be read, then ! Let the most unlettered hind in the kingdom 
rejoice in his ignorance, for he has a mind more clearly human than 
the compiler of such follies as are contained in. this book. Let. the 
reader judge by the following passage from his preface : — 
. ** This first book, as you may judge by the names therein, was in- 
tended for a mere Platontcall description of Universal life, or life that 
18 omnipresent, though not alike omnipresent. As in Noah's Deluge, 
the water that overflowed the earth was present in every part thereof, 
but evert/ part of the water was not in every part of the earth, or .^l 
la EVERY PART ; SO the low spirit of the universe, though it go quite 
through the world, yet it is not totally in every part of the world; 
JSlse we should heare our Antipodes if they did but whisper : Because 
our lower man is a part of the inferiour Spirit of the Universe." 

Is the world to be blamed for neglecting such lucubrations as these ? 
It is for the honour of human nature that they should be forgotten, and 
numberless are the productions which our worthy ancestors have left 
.us in the same strain. England, indeed, and Germany, appear to 
have nourished most of these unintelligibles. But in this country the 
race is nearly extinct, nor would it be easy to revive it. For time is 
at least impartial in his ravages, pouring out the phials of his wrath 
upon our bad tastes as well as on our good. Unmindful of this, many 
of .our critics seem to harbour a design of reanimating these skeletons of 
antiquity. But it is as barbarous as it is impolitic, to drag out such rude 
memorials of human weakness from beneath the accumulated oblivion 
of ages, to expose them to the scorn of the acuter intellects of these 
times. It is endeavouring to transform an annual into a perennial 
flower. It is taking the peaceful dead out of their coffins to expose 
them to the fierce passions of the living, by attempting to drive the 
latter out of their places for their reception. It is unjust. In the 
Journal of Time they have written their tale, and though their leaves 
are now closed, they have no right to usurp upon the small portion 
allotted to us. The wind of eternity^ as blowing but one way, can 
.never suffer those pages it has closed to be. opened again. , We. must 
Insid thiBBBL SM they flutter past us, and, inscribe what we .^^v^^ §ajr 
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rapidly, that we may give place to others. Fame keeps her roll apart^ 
and eternally open ; but it is by no means free to all. Her children 
are a privileged order* She sometimes judges b^r proxy, but, like the 
Roman Senate, disclaims her instruments if the affair prove not to her 
taste. The conductress to Fame is Art, which is never decried by 
those who have genius enough to make use of it. Art is the key that 
unlocks the treasures of genius, but when a man has but an empty 
chest, he may well laugh at locks and keys. Among obsolete and ob- 
scure writers, nine out of every ten were eccentric contemners of art. 
Men who trusted that a kind of blind instinct, taking the lead among 
their perceptions, would operate its effect by a species of plastic power. 
If man was from the first doomed not to reach simple bread and cheese 
but by the sweat of his brow, how can he expect that he shall be able, 
without vast art and labour, to bind up his thoughts into a frame that 
may be co-lasting with nature herself? It may be well enough for the 
present to pour forth our ideas in the newest fashi<)n ; like pan-cakes, 
they may require to be eaten hot. But I should like to see Fame's 
Index Expurgatorius for this century — she would make strange havoc, 
I am afraid, of our immortality. We go out to war with Time un- 
armed, or carrying only the sling and stone of fancy ; but if our first 
blow miss, we are undone. The giant rushes on with his scythes- 
mows us down like grass — and then tramples us under his feet. Those 
who have suspended the signs of their triumph round his neck, used far 
other arts. They came to the trial in impenetrable armour, close as 
the scales of the crocodile ; and withal were able to keep pace with the 
swift steeds of their enemy. Contemning the treachery of their own 
camp, they came off with victory ; and those who at their outgoing 
strewed thorns and brambles in their way, have been Igiown to weave 
a chaplet to adorn their brows at their return. Success is the test of a 
man's merit to little minds — his deservings are like water sprinkled on 
the sand. 



FROM THE LABYRINTH OF DREAMS (Aw UnfiNinsD Pom). 

Vision the • ♦ ♦ 

Methought I looked upon the burial ground 
Of a low church, whose site was on a hill ; 
It was of ancient structure ; the round tower 
All ivy-clad, where, year by year, the daws 
Had reared their younp ; and in the massy- porch 
Were oaken seats, shining, and black, and carved 
With uncouth figures and forgotten names ; 
The stony threshold was worn smooth and low 
By the rude steps of generations past ; 
Around were many graves; the grass grew long, 
Save on a few ; the stones of some were down. 
And hid with brakes, or stained with the green moss, 
So that ye could not read the carven rhymes ; 
And many more had neither stone nor name. 
It was the hush of silver-sounding eve, 
And the broad disk of the descending sun 
Was flieen' no more, but, lik? a golden sea, 
. . , Tbe'doadi^were eathered io the molten west, 
*" DHn^Mnff ^« miellow beams, till they became 
A ftdl«^ifi^«ariabMlidee, And a part 
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Qftbe .groat PaMdiw *, thai floated down, 
like i^ enchantment) in the autumnal skvc 
Hie leaved 'Had grown to yellownoM, the nelds 
Were.bro^vn, and shadowed o'er with sheaves of eom | 
Afar were heard the bells of ihe last team. 
Distinct as it rolled hejsvily round a wood ; 
And where the peasants' habitations reared 
Their lowly roo^ and cattle grazed around. 
The bark of do^i the sounds of rustic sports. 
And the glad snouts of children on the green, 
Stirred the still air, and softened in the sky ; 
And then a mineline burst of laughter qanie» 
Borne on the rising breezes of the night. 
And voices that grew momentary near ; 
And soon appeared a motley female troop, 
Clad in the homely garb of rustic toil, 
Witb each of them a burthen : they were some 
Of the last gleaners of the first-swept fields. 
And down the churchyard-path they took their way. 
And as they went conversed aloud, and cast 
The ready jest upon each others* words, 
'Till the lone pile-re-echoed the shrill sounds { 
But of the merry troop one la|^d behind, 
A girl of l^hter figure, whose dark eyes 
Seemed spnngs of mirth, although they now grew sad | 
And as -the rest passed on, she turned- aside^ 
And stood amid a knot of iiameless craves, 
Musing o'er one, as if the mossy sod 
Had erown o'er something that she could not leave ; 
And tlien she stooped, and plucked a small blue flowtr, 
And muttered o'er its leaves, and seemed to listen. 
Just.then were heard the notes of an old tune. 
Trilled in the distance by an unskilled hand, 
. Which seemed to wind its undulations rude - 
Uke flame around her heart, and wake son'.e pang 
That slept within her .bosom as «t«nake 9 
She started at the sound, and then stood still, 
'Till the big drops wereslistenin^ in her eyes, 
Then turning, brush'd the springing tears away, 
And followed onward where the pathway led. 

* '* The Paradise of Clouds" is Lord Byron's expression ; but this piece was writ- 
ten before the publication of ^' Cain.*' 
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REVI EW OF BO OKS. 

The Spaewife. A Tale of the Scottish Chronicles. 

When the title-page of a story is no way deceptive, and we are 
honestly given to understand the nature of the work which is placed 
before us, we know not that we are entitled to set ourselves in battle 
array against the species at the expense of the individuaL Were this 
not the case, we should be much disposed to protest against so much 
in the peculiar line of invention under which the Spaewife is to be 
classed — ^meaning that mixture of fact and fiction, of verisimilitude 
and romance, which has been brought into so much currency by the 
author of Waverley. It is ridiculous, no doubt, to lay down strict and 
impassable rules for genius in the iron manner of exploded French cri- 
ticism ; but, without affecting anything of this kind, we may be allowed 
to get weary of an eternal succession of crazy prophetesses and mys- 
teriously inspired mad women, resting for acknowledgment upon worn- 
out superstitions, and traditions wl^h are rapidly following them. 
"We must not be mistaken : we cannot recollect Macbeth without bow- 
ing to the lofty use which may be occasionally made of such materials ; 
but what should we think of one or two tragedies a season, with an 
accompaniment of witches ? or of a succession of labours, to insinuate 
that after all there is something in these vulgar notions, for, strange to 
say, demented old women are precisely the channels through which 
Providence deigns to communicate a knowledge of futurity ? More- 
over, it is a very different thing to adopt that, which, in relation to 
Macbeth, may be termed a Mythology, and to build upon it an hypo- 
thetical truth. In this way the Faust of Goethe, the Manfred of Lord 
Byron, and many more, are legitimately supernatural ; but it is some- 
thing too much, as in the tale of Guy Mannering, to mix up astrology 
and second-sight with modem every-day transaction ; or, as in l£e 
JSpaewtfCy to attribute formal historical event to similar agency. Feli- 
city of execution may, no doubt, cover the discrepancy in a few highly 
gifited exertions, but thle repetition of imitators is sure, sooner or later, 
to exjkise it. 

In point of fact, we venture to prophecy in our turn, that the minds 
of the great mass of readers for amusement will very soon be satura- 
ted wiUi these misQr associations, in which the variety is very bounded. 
'The long roc^ifsad ttOtbaithat nadi^nss is a species of possession, is 
'4^CMid^^ in the correspondent por- 
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traiture there must necessarily be a tedious sameness. We have before 
had occasion to observe, that the purely imaginative is infinitely moce 
restricted than the really existent, and that the created, or rather the 
compounded, beings of fancy, are anything but multitudinous. The 
Meg Merrilies family, for instance, are by no means numerous, or ma- 
terially various in feature. From the Cuniean Sybil down to Mrs. Wil' 
liams of Store-street, and from Otway's boding old woman in the Orphan 
to the Spaewife, there is much similitude in the leading features ; and, 
in consequence, nothing in the world is more easy than to have too 
much of them. 

Having written our niind upon this too abundant application of ex- 
ploded traditions — and the more freely as.it seems connected with a 
strong^ desire to foster certain lurking superstitious tendencies in our nature 
as socially useful — we proceed to the more pleasant part of our labours. 
Except then, as before excepted, the author of the Spaewife has em- 
bodied the meagre descriptions of the Scottish Chronicles and Historjp 
with considerable force and dexterity. He doubtless lacks the light" 
nesB of hand and skill at individualization which so much distinguish 
his great leader, but his elaboration is able, and his skill in narrative 
still more so. Like his original, however, he is by no means happy in 
the arrangement of his story, or in that general disposition whiqh de* 
velopeb a rising and progressive interest to the close. But sufficient in 
this strain: proceed we to the story. 

Be it therefore known to our readers, that the Spaewife is founded 
upon the tragical murder of James L of Scotland, and a light imitation 
of the manner of the old Chronicles is affected in the way of telling 
the story. Independently of general history, the notions are chiefly 
gathered from a MS. contemporary account of the murder, written by 
one John Shirley, an Englishman, which thus commences : — 

'' The foUowyng begynnyth a full lamentable crony cle of the dethtf 
and false murdure of James Stuarde, last Kynge of Scottys, nought 
long agone prisoner yn Englande, ynne the tymes of the Kynges Hen- 
rye the fifte and Henrye the sixte." 

This document the author gives at length in an appendix, and many 
will be amused by it, to whom the fiction founded upon it will be of 
very secondary consideration. It is, in fact, very curious, and what is 
more, contains the tradition which gives rise at once to the fictitious 
title chosen by our author, and the personage to which it alkides* 
The following is the passage i-— 

^ After this the Kyn^ sodanly avasid made a solempne fest of the Cristynmea it 

Perth, which is clepid Sant Johns towne, which is from Edenbour^h on that other 

Bide of the Scottesh See, the which is vulgarly clepid the Water of Lethe. Ynthe 

xnyddis of th6 way th are arose a woman of Ersland, that clepid herselfe as a mtb- 

nayer. The whidi anone as she saw the Kyug, she cried with a lowde voise, sajof 

thus, 'My Lord Kyn^* and ye pase this water, ye shall never turne ayane od lyve. ' 

The Kyng heryne this was astonyed of her wordis ; for bdt a litill to fore he had ned 

yn a prophesie, that yn the selfe same yere the Kyflg of Scottes ahold be slayne. 

An^ therwithall the Kyng as he rode clepid to him one of his knyghtis, and gave 

hym yn comatindment to tome ayne to speke with tliat woman, and ask of here Hrhat 

-she wold, and what thyng she ment with her lowd cryyng ? And she began, and 

told hym as ye hafe hard of the Kyng of Scottes, yf he passed that water. As now 

]Uie Kyng askid her how she knew that ? And she said that Huthart told her so. 

^Shre,* quod he, ' men may calanty tak non hede of yond womana vrordes, forshe 

-^ hot a drunkine fule, and wot not what she saith.' And so with hi8*folk paaaid U)a 

frster,ci«pid the Scotisshe S«e, toward Saynt Johnnes towneibiit iiii miles from tbt 
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cunlreth of the Wild Scottes ; where, yn a close of BUkfriars wUhowt the said 
towne,the Kyng held a gret fest." 

Our task will now be easy. The story commences with a brief ac- 
.count of the melancholy circumstances which led to the English im- 
prisonment and education of the poetical and literary James, and of his 
return to Scotland imbued with English notions of governmelit, and 
entertaining a decided intention to curb the feudal barbarity of his 
nobles. The peculiar relationship of the Royal Family, which neces- 
sarily produced hatred and treason, is well described, and the Spaewife 
is furi^ished with as fine materials to make a Macbeth of as need be.* 
In.truthy in generals^ the story is the same : the Spaewife, a. crazed and 
unblest fairy changeling, " paltering" with a tempted and deceived trai- 
tor " in a dduble sense," precisely like the witches. This, no doubt, is 
th^ weakest part of the story ; for the situation of Athol rendered such 
goading altogether unnecessary, not to dwell upon such palpable imi- 
tation. The cruel execution of his uncle and cousins by James (h9w- 
wer well they deserved it), and the escape of one of them, the lover of 
t\^ tale, lead to the remaining interest of the story^ and at the same 
time bring into play a well drawn Celtic Chieftian, and a few other 
kindred sketches, not forgetting a portraiture of the undaunted Sir 
Robert Graeme, the immediate assassin of the King. This feudal 
ruffian is well drawn ; but after all, less ably so than in the real Chro- 
nicle.' Owing to some fatality or other, our author mismanages his 
catastrophes, otherwise the horrible fate of the conspirators might have 
produced some excellent dark painting — the torture sustained by 
Graeme, and his deportment under it, in particular. The love-business 
is very poor, and scarcely holds the story together ; and what is worse, 
.with the exception of the dignified widow of the executed Duke of 
Albany^ we are scarcely interested for a single individual from bhe'end 
of the book to the other. Still it rivets the attention, and we know no 
greater proof of power. We supply, the following passage, which will 
show the version made by our autiior of the incident in the Chronicle, 
as also convey a notion of the affected formality of his narrative : — 

'* The King and the Queen, and their lords and ladies, having departed with all 
be6tting pomp and pageantry from the Abbey, of the Holyrood at Edinburgh, 
came in due time to the South Ferry, where many boats, barges, and mariners were 
convened to carry them across the Forth. And it happened, while they were stand- 
ing on the shore, in the bustle and controversy of embarkation— the gallants talking 
loudly — ^the gentlewomen fearfiil — and the mariners and servitors makine a great 
iioise with much loquacity, that Anniple of Dunblane was seen coming rushing wildly 
down the hill — ^her dishevelled hair and tattered mantle fluttering and streaming 
behind — her arms outspread, and in her right hand the uncoum sapling which 
served. her for a sta^ makine altogether the apparition of a creature rather of some 
fantastical element, than of the solidity of this world. 

The young and the light-4ieaded, who saw her first, began to laugh at so strange 
«n advent, wonderiag and marvelling by, what insane rapture she was so driven and 
borne ; but as sh^ -drew near, eveiy one became silent ; for without heed or hinder- 
ance of xmy impediment, she came on like an arrow from a bow towards the King*; 

: « King Robert XI. the grandfather of James, privately married Elizabeth Mare, 
by whom he had several children, but to please his father he pjit her awayt anid 
pobliGiy wedded Eaphemia Ross. On the death of the latter, however, he owned 
nis fi^ marriage, and the children of Elisabeth Mure were declared to stand in the 
lini^ of snecession before those by Euphemia Ross. The Earl of Athol, who brought 
«bout the murder of Jainet, was the eldest son of the latter, and hence— aided. \fY 
the too hasty measuret of James in the resumption of Crown Laads— the treason. 
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and 80 very oraculouR wan her whole air, gesture, and delirious ttrat^ht-fomrardnefl^ 
that those who should have stood between her and his Majesty reoOiled backward t4 
the right and to the left, and stood a|;hast and subdued as if she had been indesd 
aome messenger of dooms and destinies. 

When she was come close to the King, she fell on her knees, and took hold of him 
by the surcoat, panting and breathless ; being, by reason of her headlong baste, 
unable.to speak. His Majesty, seeing the condition in which she was, moved not 
from her hold, but waited compassionately till she had utterance, when he said to 
her familiarly — 

* What wouldst thou with me ? What tidings have caused thee to come with mtk 
speed, that it would seem as if thou hadst almost left thy breath behind ?* 

To this, however, she made no prompt answer ; but, after a time, rising from her 
kneeling, she looked fearfully around, as if in quest of some person that she thought 
was present ; and then she suddenly pointed to the barge prepared for the King and 
Queen, and said, — ^ I thought it was here, but it's yonder, yonder!* 

* What didst thou think was here ?* said his Majesty curiously, and somewhat 
awed by the air of visionary horror with which she gazed towards the boat. 

* Yon, yon,' was her answer, stretching forward her hand and keeping her eye 
fixed upon the thing which she saw. Then she added, still earing earnestly aad 
awfully, — *• See you it not? a man in a winding-sheet with eigbt-and-twenty status 
of l^lood, and he nas a black banner in his hand. He's no meet company for a king ; 
I redde you no to gang in the boat with him.' 

* It is the same woman,' said his Majesty to the Earl of Athol, who stood behind 
him, anxious to avoid the eye of Anniple ; and he added, addressing himself to her, 

* But what wouldst thou by eight-and-twenty wounds V 

Instead, however, of making him any answer, she turned quickly round, and fix- 
ing her eye on the Earl, cried— 

* Lord Athol, wha's that beside you ?' 

The Earl grew pale, and looked to the ripht and to the left, and was ninch oon- 
fused, for every eye was directed towards him. 

* I see no one nearer than myself,' said the King. 

*' But I see another,' replied Anniple-—* a king too— an auld, auld, aiild ane—- 



His face is wrinkled, his eyne are young, 
And he licks his lips wi' a lying tongue. 

Do ye no see him there, at the Earl's right side ? In his hand he has a chain, and 
that chain fastened deep, deep in the Earl's heart. My Lord, ye*re his— when he 
gets the right-hand side and the left-hand grip— 

There's no a power by land nor by sea. 
Nor a saint aboon that can set you free-«- 
Ye may count your beads and sign the cross. 
But your gold for masses as well might be dross; 
What ye pray for ye '11 get — Ah I mair's the loss. 
And ye 'it thank for dule and a blessing that's boss— *• 

So away wi' him ye maun gang,0." 

The King, notwithstanding the awe and dread with which this rhapsody visibly 
affected the Earl, smiled and said to him,— 

* This is worse than my eight-and-twenty wounds.' But his levity was in a mo- 
ment checked by the utterance of a wild and frightful scream from the rapt and 
frantic creature. 

* How now, Anniple,'. said Stuart,' what see you now ?' 

She made him, however, no answer, but going up to the Lady Catherine Dougiss, 
who was standing between the Queen and the Lady Sibilla, she touched her on the 
right hand. 

' What is this for ?* said that lady, who had observed with much wonderment tbc 
. whole scene. 

' Nothing, nothing,' replied Anniple, ' I saw nothing— but, bonny as ye be, yell 
be marriedwith the left hand.' 

. ^Tbatis to tell me,' said the Lady Catherine, endeavouring to laugh, * I shall not 
be'marriedataH.' • 

< And have you nothing to spae to ine ?' cried the Lady Sbilla, in a still gayer 
tone, to remove the solemnity which the prophetical phantasies of Anniple had very 
plainly bwd in the bosom of her royal mistress. It had, however, been well for her 
that f he had said nothing ; for Anniple took hold of her right hand with l|er left, 
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Ittdholdiagttp'her own riglithand between ber and the Lady Sibilla^as if toscreen 
ber eyes from a dazzling splendour, s^e looked at her for some time, and tlien drop- 
'|ied ber hand and inmed away. 
. * You tell me nothing,' said the Lady Sibilla. 

* Do you wish that 1 would ?' replied Anniple sharply, and with a look that 
covered Uie face and bosom of the lady with the crimson of a blush. 

By this time the boats and barges were prepared, and the King and Qoeen were 
xmjune point of going to the shore to embark, when Anniple again seized him by tlie 
skirts. 

.^ * Let the poor woman be taken hence,* said the King. * Stuart, pray see that she 
is convey^ed to some meeter place.* 

In saying thisj his Majesty endeavoured to disengage his surcoat from her grip , 
but she clung to it, crying— 

* Tm a leal subject, and I'll no part wi' you. The yett's barred, if ye cross that 
water : once o*er, and there's nae coming oack.* ■ 

Stuart, at this, came forward and seized her roughly by the arm to draw her 
mway^ but the King chided him for being so rude. 
. * Harm ber not, said he, ' it is but an innocent phrenzy. 

His Majesty then took hold of her by the arm, and said to her smilingly— 

* I pray thee, let me go,— it is not wise of one with such wisdom as thine to hold 
me here in this condition,— -do,'~-take thy hand away, — the tide and the wind now 
serve, and we shall lose the favour of both, if I must longer abide thy pleasure. It 
were kind) and as a loving subject, to let me go.' 

* I would be as false as'— she cried, looking wildly round, * —as Lord Athol 
there, were I let you go.* 

* She bears the Earl no good-will,' said the Lady Catherine Douglas. 

* And what for should she ?* exclaimed Anniple, heedlessly dropping the King's 
skirt, and going erectly towards that lady, who shrunk away at her coming. 

* And what's in Lord Athol, that I should bear him any good-wrll ?" A fozy 
heart, and acheatrie man; though I travelled three times three, and thrice that of 
weary miles, to spae that he was to be a orowned King, he grudged to pay me the 
courtesie of a meet largess.* 

The King laughed lightly At this speech ; and said to the Earl, moving, with the 
Queen leaning on his arm, towards the shore, * I no longer marvel that she' bodes 
such ill to you. Gifts were always thought requisite to propitiate the oracles, I 
pray you, bespeak a better prediction.' 

The Earl, who had all this time stood in trouble and perplexity, scarcely witting 
what he did, pulled his purse from his girdle, and taking from it several pieces of 
silver, threw them towards her ; the which moved the King's mirth still more, and 
he looked round to Anniple, as she hastily gathered the money from the ground, 
saying,^ But I know not wherefore it is that thou hast been so cruel in the prophecy 
to me, as to deal me no less than eight-and-twenty wounds,— -what shall I give thee 
to spae me a happier destiny V 

Anniple looked up, and smiling, said, * Nothing to me, butgi'e a crown to your 



son." 



The King was observed to start at this i and the Earl of Athol and Stuart ex- 
changed looks of alarm and anxiety. The Queen, who had all the while witnessed, 
with a cold and thrilling terror, what was passing, dropped her hold of the King's 
arm, and returning back two paces towards Anniple, said,— 

* I beseech thee to be plain with me ; and say what it is that moves thee to speak 
in this mysterious manner, as if thou wast privy to some coming sorrow.' 

Anniple at first looked as she would have answered ; but suddenly she waved her 
•hand, as if to bid her Majesty not inquire ; and turning round towards Stuart, cast 
her eyes wildly for a moment upon- him, and then began to laugh with so frightful a 
vehemence, intermingled, as it were, with yells and howls so very terrible to hear, 
that all present hastened towards the boats, and left her standing alone. 

It only remains for us to say, that our author has not intended to 
make us in love with feudal Scotland by this tale ; for a more dreary 
set of barbarians than her nobihty, both then and long subsequently, 
could scarcely be imagined. Heaven knows — this being about the era of 
the wars of York and Lancaster — England diisplayed barbarity enough ; 
but the merciless stabbings and assassinations of the Scottish chivalry 
are unprecedented; nor do we think that the history of any other 
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ipountfy teicolrds a tissue of inore merely mulrderdtia and uidefeiifiib1« - • ^ 
regici^ei We are aware that, comparatively speaking, the EngUsh are ' 
a very contemptible race at present; but in truth Edward I. is half 
defended by the Scottish history of more than two centuries after him, 
and by the later happy effect of the union of the crowns, tiaw the 
eternal school-boy J aines the Sixth and First picked up his silly no- 
tions of right divine and passive obedience, we cannot tell,— certainly 
not from the history of his own country, where the lieges were in the 
habit of slitting a royal windpipe almost every other reign. It is 
curious to trace the progression of the ruffianism of one age idto tfat 
lo3ralty of another, and that which renders 60 large a body of the v^iy 
same people, who murdered royal $tuarts with so little ceremony at 
one time, endure all sorts of privation and danger for the most conr 
temptible of that contemptible race at another. — But what has this to 
do with the Spaewife ? 



ON IMITATION IN THE ARTS OF DESIGN. 

■ * " Ul picture, poesis.**— Horace. 

Imitation in the arts of design has for its principal and essential 
end the fictitious representation of any object, whether of sight or feel- 
ing. Thus, for example, painting imitates a man, a horse, a tree, a 
plant^— these are palpable existences ; but neither light nor extent is 
susceptible of feeling. Yet art has found the method to present to our 
eyes the immensity of extent, and to embody, if I may thus express 
myself, not only light, but also that subtile and unseizable vapour which 
constitutes the air in which we live and breathe. Aristotle's De Poesia 
asserts that '' the object of all the fine arts is to imitate, by colours and 
figures, rythm, eloquence, and harmony.'* 

The object of painting is to represent the form, the tone of colours, 
the circumambient air, the light in which animated beings are in action 
and motion. I do not allude to the other department of painting, 
which contributes to its perfection, that is, linear perspective, because 
it consists in forming the plan of a picture, requiring the application of 
geometry to determine with exactness the points of extent in elevation 
or in depth, for the purpose of establishing the respective distances of 
objects,. in relation to each other. 

These divers parts constitute^ in a comprehensive view, the art of 
painting, in considering it yet only in its mechanical powers. But as 
the fine arts tend to elevate the imagination, to awaken sentiment in 
the recesses of the heart, and conduct to the grand and sublime, imita- 
tion in the arts of design ought not to be servile, and offer but a cold 
and insipid copy of any simple view, observed without selection and 
discrimination. This is so true, that if the painter submitted to in- 
spection, with scrupulous fidelity, all the imperfections of vulgar or 
degraded nature, his work would be-^pulsive to the eyes, and .excite 
even disgust instead of pleasure — instead of eitiotion j above all, instead 
of surprise and admiration. 1 shall add, that painting cannot descend 
to a mifcute detail of the human form, so as to delineate the beard and 
the hair on the surface of the bpdy ; in a word, all the particles capa- 
ble of being divided and enumerated, without extinguishing the fire of 
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the ^iinagiDation and the warmth pf sentiment, — ;the only two springs 
tbat:give life to the intellectual creations of man. To reduce art. to 
suoh low operations, is to annihilate it. The great masters of different 
schools. have painted, in masses, all these puerile details, so poor in 
effect. It may be adopted as a principle of the art, that extreme seryi-" 
lity of delineation is admissible, at most, in flower-painting, — rthe sole 
branch that allows of an execution minutely and rigorously exact ; but 
here neither genius nor sentiment is required. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
observed, *' One who has a genius will comprehend in his idea the 
whole of his work at once ; whilst he, who is deficient in genius, amuses 
himself with trifling parts of small consideration, attends with scrupu- 
lous exactness to the minuter matters only, . which he finishes to a 
nicety;- whilst the whole together has a very ill effect." The most ge- 
neral rule in the choilce of subjects; fit for the purpose of the art, is that 
t>f Horace: — . " 

" Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulcT, 
Lectorem del($ctando pariterque monen'do." 

" The useful, lovely, grave, and sweet unite ; 
Each point is borne — of doctriue and delight.** 

Coi^ojrmably to the system which we maintain, — a syst^di, besides, 
«uppNi!0d by the soundest reasoning, the great painters have found 
;inean8 to produce the most complete and satisfactory illusion. Change 
4he process, and the consequence most unfavourable to painting will 
be ■ disciBrnible. We may easily prejudge it from the works of modern 
Geitman painters. Their pictures move no one; as the labour and 
patieooe, which are their distinctive character, supersede the facility, 
and above all the enthusiasm, which disclose, in the productions of 
painting, th^ brave eccentricities of the pencil. By dint of exactness 
' they miss their aim. I go farther ; let Rembrandt be placed in. oppo- 
sition with a Gerard Dow, or a Mieris, however precious and rare he 
. may be as '^ the king of high and minute finishing," yet we shall dis- 
cover which of the two fulfils the best thetiondition which is the charac- 
teristic excellence of painting, — even illusion, that enchantress, which 
• aeduces in deceiving us. At the same time, the manner of the one is 
negligent and often incorrect, working with the broad fulness of the 
brush, and leaving the touch undisturbed ; sometimes he employed the 
stick, the pallet-knife, or his fingers, to produce effect; whilst that of 
the two other painters whom I have named, is superabundant in pains, 
-»is costly, but indicates the work of patience, rather than of the free- 
dom in execution, which attests the force of ardour and of imagina- 
tion. The power of Rembrandt in the art he practised was perfectly 
original, and its exercise quite unlike that of any other painter ; being 
drawn from nature with the most faithful and discriminating eye, but 
with the most peculiar selection and enthusiastic rapture. His scholar, 
Douw, was remarkable for his patient perseverance in finishing his pic- 
tures. As an instance of this, it is mentioned that a broom in one of 
his pictures was particularly noticed and admired for its neatness: 
upon which he said, that he proposed to spend three days more in 
working on that broom, before he should think it complete. In another 
picture, he spent five days in finishing the hands of a lady, that leaned 
on her arm-chair. The most capital picture of this master in Holland 
iy three feet by two and a half feet broad, representing (ivo rooms with 
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a rariety of oljects. Another artist of the Fiemish sdiodl^ DoiiVa 
pupil, Mieris, resembled his master in the ingenuity of his cmnposidonfl 
and execution ; painting his draperies with so much minuteness, that 
all the peculiarities of their different textures were visible. Silk, velvet, 
stuff, carpets, &c. all were not only marked with their general charac- 
teristic appearances, but the threads of their texture were made as 
visible as in nature. His own valuation of his time, was a ducat an 
hour. One of the most beautiful works, in this country, is known by 
the appellation of the '< Shrimp Man.'' 

A FEW WORDS ON GENOA. 

Geitoa, Odi 1883. 
Thet may well call this Oenova la Superba. Truly it is so in every 
sense. It is superb in our acceptation of the word, that is, magnificent; 
-—magnificent in itself; magnificent, most magnificent, in its situation; 
and proud it has good cause to be, if such things occasion pride. 

Genoa must be a sore thorn in the side of feudal people, and the 
proudest of feathers in the cap of merchants. It is, or rather in its best 
days it was, a proud proof of what may be done by ships, and com- 
merce, and industry, — trade, that is, in its large sense, — without the 
assistance of any territorial advantages; and consequently, without 
the concomitant drawbacks of old territorial regulations and establish- 
ments. Genoa is a little nook, a mere corner, <^onsidered in relation to 
its piositive extent; and yet, during the ages when the large kingdoms 
of Europe equally neglected and despised trade, it had alifiost a power, 
and certainly a fame, equal, if not superior, to any of them. And 
after all it is not to be wondered; when all wealth and honour lay in 
the possession of land, and all fame in the cutting of throats, it is quite 

' to be understood, that a city which had the precocious sense to per- 
ceive that there were other things not dreamt of in this no philosophy, 
should outstrip those lords of the good old time in every thing apper- 
taining to the arts of life, — in all cultivation and enlightenment of 

' talent. It is true that these merchant-princes and their cities have 
since declined ; but it appears to me that it is because the great terri- 
torial nations have by degrees imitated, and consequently, from their 
natural advantages, excelled them. Whence is the great existent wealth 
and power of England ? Not, assuredly, from its size, or even from 
its fertility. It is small, and in an ungrateful climate ; but it directed 
its attention to manufactures and trade ; we became a ** nation of 
shopkeepers ;* we supplied the world with the comforts, if not the ne- 
cessaries of life, and made them pay tribute to our intellect and indus- 
try, if not to our brute force. And whence will the decline of Eng- 
land come, if it do come ? Not from our being less skilful, or less indus- 
trious, — but from other nations with greater capabilities of climate, of 
numbers, and of soil, following our example, and, consequently, out- 
stripping us in our own line. France is naturally, it is quite unde- 
niable, a superior country to England. What has made us always her 
rival, always her equal, and sometimes her superior, has been these 
moral, which have counterbalanced her physical, advantages. In the 
ancien regime it was a matter of inferiority, even of contempt, to be 
angaged in mercantile concerns ; but Napoleon, with all his own mill- 
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tary edudationy predilecdoiiSy and habits, — with all hi« a&cted saeer- 
log at our mercantile pursuits^ — wslb far too clear and far-sighted a 
statesman not to perceive and to value the true source of our power and 
greatness ; and he encouraged in every possible way the establishment 
and the prosperity of manufactures in France, of which we are, at this 
moment, beginning strongly to feel the effects. At this very port, and 
even at Leghorn, which is comparatively free, the French merchandize 
is fast outstripping ours. In cloths especially, the proverbial staple of 
our country, the whole, or nearly the whole of Italy, is now supplied 
by France, to the almost total exclusion of our own. 

** A nation of shopkeepers " must always prosper and stand high, as 
long as there are few such, — as long as other nations are kept in 
territorudism and backwardness, and are compelled to come to them 
for the means whereby to live. Thus was it that the commercial cities 
of Italy, in the middle ages, possessed power and wealth which we can 
scarcely reconcile dther with their trifling rise, or their present decay, 
were it not for the solution of the riddle I have alluded to above. 
.Genoa was one of the chief of these, and is a fair sample of them all, 
both in their points of admiration, and in their faults. Of these last, 
the chief and damning one of all, which indisputably hastened their 
downfall, by lessening their vigour of struggle with their rising compe- 
titors, — is their chief merchants abandoning and becoming ashamed 
of the very means to which they owed all, — ^in a wordj of their being 
merchants. Commerce brought them riches, and these inspired into 
their heads all the fumes of so-called nobility, which are so absurd and 
.baneful in every case, and so utterly fatal in theirs. They pay their 
hundred thousand francs to get their name inscribed on the Librod*Oro^ 
and then they point to the impassable gulf of nobility fixed between 
them and their fellows of yesterday ! In the name of every thing that 
can claim even Scotch cousinship with common sense, whence has it 
arisen that it is reckoned more matter of honour to possess earth than 
what the earth yields? Whence can have possibly sprung that respect 
and consideration which, I must acknowledge, are almost universally 
attached to the possession of land ? It can by possibility come from 
nothing but cmdenU — mere, mere time. People were proprietors of 
land, when the corn, which was eaten raw, and the beasts, which were 
eaten half-raw, were all that the land afforded ; and therefore landed 
gentlemen are of more ancient date than merchants and traders, the 
makers, namely, and the sellers of manufactured goods. But in all 
shadow of sense, the preference ought to be given to the latter ; for 
being a manufacturer or a merchant argues the possession at least of 
some skill, which is intellect, and necessitates the possession of some 
industry, which is virtue. But 'being the proprietor of land argues 
nothing at all^— except being the son of a proprietor of land, which is 
nothing at all ; and as^'it exempts, by inherited wealth, the necessity of 
working for acquired wealth, it frequently, very frequently, involves 
the absence of both skill and industry — of both intellect and virtue. 
And yet men are always proud of being the one, and nearly always 
half ashamed of being the other ! Such is the perversity of the human 

mind. And perhaps the fault is to be laid more to that general p^ 

sity than to the individuals who are swayed bj^.it; for of all i 
^mplanted within aS| one of the very strongest is the desire oC * 
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Tatum ; and if these great merchants found their consideration vastly 
increased hy their hecoming little lords, it is: nataral, though 'StiU 
lamentable, that they should do so. 

And yet it were to be wished^ if not expected, that the Genoese 
shocdd hare been an exception to this. They were the great examples 
of the conunereial system of their time-^every body wondered at and 
admired the things done<by this small community of merchants*— but 
the admiration ceased, and the wonder ceased', and the achievemeots 
'themselves ceased, when these haughty and powerful merchants be- 
came a knot of equally haughty but not- at all powerful nobles. In 
exact proportion as the nobility increased, and the merchandises dimi- 
nished, did the superiority and strength of Genoa dwindle and decline. 
This was much assisted, it is true, by the general reasons I have 
named above — but the iuternal causes were strong ones also. This is 
truly the verifiqation of the folly of the stag in the fable, who was 
ashamed of his legs, which were his safeguard, and was proud of his 
horns, which were hia death. 

But it seems there was always considerable inclination to play the 
magnifico in Qenoa. The. erection of one of its most beautiiiil and one 
of its most useful objects — the church and bridge of Carignano— was 
owing to this. These were both constructed by a family, called SaoH 
—-not in fulfilment of any vow — not in consequence -of any devotional 
feelings— but because one of its members did not like getting -up early 
in the morning. It appears that a Marchese di Saoli sent one Sunday 
to the cure of his parish to beg him to say mass somewhat later than 
usual, as be was indisposed, and could 'not rise so early as the com- 
mon time. To this modest request the cure sent back for answer, that 
if the . Marchese di Saoli wanted mass said at his own hour, he must 
build his own church, and appoint his own priests — but, for him, he 
should perform the service at the appointed hour. The Marchese, in 
the pride of his wealth, took him at- his word, and built the present 
church close to his own palace. It is very beautiful, being in the forAi 
of a Oreek cross of admirable proportions, having a very elegantly 
^rmed cupola, and being ornamented with pictures and statues of 
considerable merit. The nephew of this marquis, to facilitate the com- 
munication between the body of the town and his palace and new 
church, built a bridge across the ravine which separated them. This 
Work, though we should not, perhaps, think much of it in these da^s 
of ** ro^ds and bridges," was certainly one of considerable boldness 
and power for the time (the beginning of the 17th century), in which 
It was executed — ^beingof considerable length and great height, having 
houses of seven stories beneath the arches. 

From the top of this church is a magnificent view of Grenoa and the 
mrrounding country, which, like that near Florence, is studded with 
% suburb of palaces. For this reason I almost prefer this view to the 
more celebrated one from the sea ; for, from the latter, you see only 
ike city, unless you go oat so far as strongly to diminish the effect of 
llie whole. When I say '^ a suburb of palaces," I do not mean streets 
^Ml fauxbourg'^-'hut palaces, each standing in the midst of its own 
^««tfden, thus adding th^ beauty of intermingled trees and verdtrrie. ~ 
^^ '^tec/ out to me that which Lord Byron lately occupied 

the man's manner, that the' English ask for it more 
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frequently and anxiously than for that which was the habitation of 
Andrew Doiia. 

At the Ducal Palace there are the vestiges of the independance of 
Genoa. The state apartments formerly occupied by the Doge are now un- 
tenanted. In these rooms he remained during the two years of hit refgn, 
with the exception of the occfl:stons of puldic processions. Four coun- 
sellors were the compatiibiis of this guhernsltorial captivity, but thess 
were relieved every month, while the Duke himself still remained with« 
in his gilded cage. Truly this must have be<^n tm triste metier. 

There were Piedmontese sentries at the gates, — as the rest of the 
palace consists of public offices, land of the residence, of the Goyernor* 
Some of these were Sardinians, a regiment of whom has been for three 
or four years at Genoa. TJiey were mostly short,' slight men^ with 
very dark complexions, and sparkling' eyes. I have often wondered at 
the very slight knowledge which exists of the island of Sardinia. I 
was told here that it is in a state of -great barbarism. ' These men, when 
they arrived, were filthy to a degree to shock even Italians. Their 
language was almost if not quite unintelligible in Italy. 

The man, a very intelligent one, who guided me, ventured a sort of 
cautious curse against their present masters, to feel the way as to how 
I should receive such tenets. On my ndt expressinjg myself exceed- 
ingly shocked at his hatred of foreign dominion, he began a lamenta- 
tion and complaint on the part which England had played in the 
transfer of his country. Indignation, it was very evident, would have 
mingled strongly in what he' said, were it not for his fear of giving me 
offence as an Englishman. The bitterness^ which he seemed to feel 
( — for though a laquais de place is like '^ a courtier, a pococurante by 
profession," he really did seem to feel on these points — ) for the loss 
of the independence of his country was. almost half caused by the fact 
of its masters being its hereditary enemies, with whom they were 
almost always at war, and over whom they had often been victorious. 
*it was as if France had become the ruler of England, or England of 
France. I was pleased to find, however, that this man seemed to have 
some idea of where the blame was justly due' — for, so far from impli- 
cating our nation generally in' this piece of flagrant and scandalous^ 
treachery, he acquitted even bur General of blame. He seemed to 
know that Lord William Bentinck's proclamation was issued, by him at 
least, in all honesty and honour ; he called him un brav^ uomo (which in 
a French or Italian mouth conveys much), and said,' that during his. 
command in Genoa, he was universally respected and loved. 

No one could be more worthy of such sentiments than Lord William 
Bentinck-^and he has proved it so in this instance ; for it is under* 
stood that he has never ceased to feel the situation in which his 
Government placed him with reference to Genoa. What, indeed^ 
could be more galling to a liberal and enlightened statesman than to be 
made the instrument of a Smithfield transfer of a whole nation to 
slavery? — ^what could he more galling to an high-minded soldier, than 
to be made the mouth-piece of a treacherous and despicable lie ? 

But it will never do to get upon the transfer of Genoa, for I have 
resolved, for this while, to make tHve d la politique. R, . 
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FABL^L 

THE BEAR, THE MOWEtft, AlTD THE BOO. 

(Frmi tAe Spanish of Dun Tonuu Triart€,) 

A Bear, whose hinder feet were tnin'd 
* ^. In stately paces to advance, 

"With food aPiedmontese maintain'df 
Hiough rudely taught to riur««<rdliQce. .• 

Aspiring proudly to excel, 
Before an Ape he showM his skill, ^ 
And vainly asked*^** Is notlhis well V 
** No," said the Monkey,'* very ill." 
' ^ I rather think,*' replied the Bear, 
** Small favour have I in your sight : 
** Who can surpass iny graceful air? 
** Or say my footsteps are not fight ?" 
Enchanted at the view, a Swme 
Exclaimed in raptures of surprise, 
** Bravo ! well done 1 Bien va 1 divine ! 
** No dancing else so charms the eyes." 

The Bear, on hearing this, revolves 
Their diff'ring judgments in his head i 
And as the question he resolves. 
Thus to himself demurely said : 
** The censure of the Ape inclines 
** My thoughts to doubt of my address ; 
** But such encomium as the swine's 
^ Bids me despair of all success." 
Let authors hence a moral learn : 
Their work , if Wisdom fail to laud, 
Is bad ;— and also to discern — 
Is worse, when Folly dares applaud. 



TO THE READERS OF THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 



Wb should not be dealing honestly with our Readers, if we longer 
delayed to notice the absence of the Indicator from our columnsw 
While there was a prospect of the continuance of these papers, we 
filled up, in the best manner we could, the vacuum occasioned by their 
suspension; but that prospect no longer exists. This publication was 
set up chiefly as a vehicle for the resumption of the Indicator : — ill- 
health and other circumstances now prevent anything like regular con- 
tribution from its Author ; and we are therefore compelled, notwith- 
standing the very promising degree of support it has obtained, to dia- 
continue it. 

The present number is the last ; and as it concludes the half-yearly 
Volume, a Title-page and Index are given to complete it. Our Sub- 
scribers may procure complete sets, or any single numbers, by giving 
orders to their booksellers, or by application to the publisher. 

In consequence of this discontinuance, the occasional ** Literary 
Notices" will be resumed in the Examiner Newspaper, particularly 
those of Lord Byron's forthcoming Works. 
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